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What Has Become of the Ships 


sy R. E. CROPLEY. 


VEN the most stay-at-home American cannot 
E help but be interested in ships during these 

parlous times. Ships have been an undying 
topic with the newspapers of late, but even were 
this not the case the impressiveness and fascina- 
tion that has always clung to the craft that navi- 
gates the seas and the fact that they constitute 
the most remarkable manifestation of mankind’s 
material and scientific advancement during the 
past fifty years makes their moorings in the heart 
of the sea-loving portion of the American people 
all the more secure. 

Only a few years ago developments in new con- 
struction did not come one on top of another in 
rapid succession, the marvel of the day was not 
commonplace on the morrow as is the case now 
with an “Olympic,” “Imperator,” “Aquitania” and 
“Vaterland” following so close on the heels of 
one another that people have ceased to wonder at 
their debut and are only guessing as to what 
extent the next “leviathan” will outclass the one 
of the week before. 

There are many of us who are inclined to resent 
the coming of the “leviathan” type of ship, for 
by them the sea has been robbed of its charm 
and mystery—robbed of those handsome liners like 
the “City of Rome,” “Umbria” and a score of 
others—ships that were beautiful to behold and 
not a blot on the seascape as the Twentieth 
Century giantess is inclined to be. 

Years ago the German Emperor, after a sea 
trip, wrote these words to his mother: 

“Any man who standing on the deck of a ship 
with the starlit firmament of the Almighty as his 
canopy and the boundless seas as the only object 
of his vision, takes occasion to question his con- 
science, to weigh his responsibilities and to con- 
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trast them with his inclination to do good and 
keep in the path of righteousness, will not hesi- 
tate to pronounce a sea voyage a salutary thing 
for himself and those depending upon him. It 
would greatly benefit some people if they experi- 
enced at least once in their lives such an hour 
of supreme meditation and thus were put in a 
position to be their own judges. A short space 
of time thus spent is well adapted to rid one of 
self-conceit and convey a healthy lesson of which 
I dare say we all stand in need.” 

These words are very sound logic, but I would 
like to ask you who read them how a person can 
put them in practice on a Twentieth Century 
“Leviathan” with eight hundred others in the 
first class alone, with palm courts, swimming 
pools, Ritz-Carlton cafes, and other things of terra 
firma which one takes a sea trip to get away 
from. Surely one cannot give himself up to rest, 
to utter abandonment of the cares and worries of 
this work-a-day world; one cannot feel the in- 
spiration and pleasure which comes from standing 
on the deck of a ship and looking out upon the 
boundless waste of waters as the breeze brings 
health to one’s body and happiness to the soul. 

These things were all possible on the liners of 
the seventies, eighties and early nineties—‘‘ships 
which were ships and not damn freight houses,” 
as an old skipper put it when from the bridge of 
a modern leviathan he gazed down at the vacht- 
like liner he had commanded thirty years before. 
Yes, on the old liners, even though the waves at 
times may have been tempestuous and the much- 
dreaded mal-de-mer held one in its grip, yet on the 
morrow the sun was always so winsome, the fresh 
pure breezes bellowing out the sails from the 
yards so invigorating and the sea so repentful, 
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S. S. ‘“‘New York,” later ‘“‘Harvard,"’ Sister Ship of S. S. “Philadelphia,” ex-‘‘City of Paris’? and U. S. Auxiliary Cruiser ‘Yale’ 


that one always forgave its petulance and loved it 
all the more. 

And these old liners with their clipper bows 
and graceful lines, even if you only knew them 
by hearsay, have you not often wondered what 


has become of them? Surely you have heard 
tales of how they fought for the “blue ribbon of 
the Atlantic’ (now held by the speedy ‘“Maure- 
tania”), a title for which steamship companies 
have fought from the moment when steam vessels 
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Steamer “St. Paul,” Sister Ship to the “St. Louis” 
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S. S. ‘‘Calamares,’’ Sister to the ‘‘Pastores’’ and ‘‘Teudores,"’ the New Ships of the United Fruit Company's Fleet. 
Length, 500 feet; Beam, 60 feet; Tonnage, 8000; Speed, 18 knots; Twin Screw 


The Famous “Germanic” of the White Star Fleet. A Ship That Had a Long and Varied Career Before Being Finished by the 
Greek Navy in the Balkan War 
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The ‘‘Majestic,"”’ Sister Ship to the “‘Teutonic”’ 


were first placed on a sound commercial basis— 
a fame fought for but which, like all other prizes, 
led to the destruction of some of the contenders, 
as in the case of the famous Collins Line back in 
the fifties and still others since then. 

In the early eighties the Atlantic was some- 
what crowded and the fight for speed supremacy 
was on in grim earnest. The Inman Line (later 
the American Line) was in the field with the 
“City of Berlin” and the “City of Rome,” ships 
with clipper bows and rakish lines looking more 
like yachts than liners of commerce. The “City 
of Berlin’ was 488’ 6” long, 44’ 3” beam and 
34’ 9” molded depth. She was driven by a vertical 
compound engine with cylinders 72’ and 120” in 
diameter by 66” stroke. Steam was supplied by 
1Z boilers working at 75 pounds pressure, and the 
fuel consumption was about 120 tons per day. 
She made 16 knots and was the first vessel to 
have electric lights installed, this being done in 
November, 1879, the steamer then being about 
four years old. The “City of Rome” was a con- 
siderably larger vessel, but also narrow. She was 
546’ 0” by 52’ 3” by 37’ 0” in dimensions and 
was driven by a tandem compound engine with 
three 46” high pressure cylinders and three 86” 
low pressure cylinders with 72” stroke. Her main 
shafting, with the exception of the tail shaft, was 
hollow. The “City of Rome,” until she was 
broken up in 1901, was always called the pride of 
the Atlantic and for many years American chil- 
dren had no conception of a ship other than she, 
as her picture, and hers only, occupied a promi- 
nent place in school geographies. On account of 
lack of speed the “City of Rome” was not con- 
sidered satisfactory by the Inman Line, who re- 
turned her to her builders, who in turn sold her 
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to the Anchor Line, which put her in service be- 
tween Glasgow and New York until 1898, when 
the United States Government chartered her to 
take Admiral Cervera and the Spanish prisoners 
from Portsmouth, N. H., to Spain. To the best 
of my knowledge she never appeared in New 
York harbor after that as she was impressed into 
transport service during the Boer war and broken 
up at its conclusion. Those who knew her in her 
prime will tell you that she was the handsomest 
ship that ever entered New York harbor. As for 
the “City of Berlin,’ a ship nearly as graceful, 
since 1898 she has been the American Government 
Transport “Meade,” at present laid up at New- 
port News, Virginia, and at the age of forty years 
is still a lovely ship. I believe the “City of Ber- 
lin” is the oldest of the few remaining yacht-like 
liners of other days. 

When, just prior to the opening of the present 
European war, the new White Star liner ‘Brit- 
tanic” of 50,000 tons was launched, and the “Ger- 
manic,” or as she is now to be named, the 
“Tluronic,” was contemplated, one was _ inclined 
te wonder as to the fate of the old ships of the 
same name built in 1874, ships of which the late 
W. H. Vanderbilt always said that with these 
in commission he had no need for a steam yacht. 
The old “Brittanic” did regular service until re- 
placed by the present “Oceanic” in 1899. She 
saw service as a trooper during the Boer war 
and when broken up in 1903 she had made 260 
round trips between New York and Liverpool, 
steamed over 2,000,000 miles and carried over 
400,000 passengers. Her sister ship, the “Ger- 
manic,” had a longer life on the New York express 
service, as she received a new set of boilers and 
was otherwise rejuvenated. Still, New York saw 
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The “‘City of Rome,” the Queen of Them All, the Handsomest Ship That Ever Sailed the Atlantic 


the last of her in 1905 when she became the 
“Ottawa,” an emigrant ship in the Canadian serv- 
ice. In 1911 she was found unsuitable even for 
that trade and was sold to Turkey, becoming the 
troop ship “Gul-Djenal,’ and during the last 
Balkan war was forced ashore and destroyed. 
The “Brittanic’ and “Germanic” were brought 
out in 1874 and 1875 and they were 455’ by 45’ by 
33’ 9” in dimensions. They were the first boats 
upon which the general scheme of passenger ac- 
commodations now in vogue was adopted. They 
were capable of slightly over 16 knots and were 
the first vessels to cross the Atlantic under seven 
and one-half days. They were driven by four- 
cylinder compound engines 48/-48’-83-83” by 
60” stroke. Steam was furnished by eight double- 
ended boilers at 75 pounds pressure and the fuel 
consumption was about 110 tons of coal per day. 
A futile attempt was made to fit the “Brittanic” 
with a raising and lowering tail shaft, the object 


being to work the propeller in its lower position 
at sea to secure solid water and to raise it up 
into the propeller well when entering harbors. 
The scheme was not nearly so successful as antici- 
pated as no marked economy was secured through 
having the propeller further below the surface of 
the water. 

In 1879 the “Alaska” of the Guion Line (now 
extinct) crossed the Atlantic in just under a week, 
being the first to do the trick. She was the first 
to receive the title “Greyhound of the Atlantic,” 
and the first to run plumb into an iceberg at top 
speed and live to tell the tale, thus proving the 
value of bulkheads. This accident happened in 
November, 1879, and although her bows were 
badly crumpled the collision bulkhead stood the 
strain and she was able to limp into Halifax. 
Where is this fine ship to-day, do you ask? Gone, 
is my answer, broken up, but not so with her 
slightly smaller sister flyer, the “Arizona.” For 
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more than twenty years the “Arizona” has been 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. ‘Thousands have 
seen her, have admired her graceful lines and 
the look of a racer about her, and yet the receiv- 
ing ship “Hancock” has been all she has meant 
to them. <A short while ago this fine old craft 
was ordered back into active transport service. 
The “Arizona” is 450’ 0” by 45’ 3” by 35’ 9” 
in dimensions. She was powered by a three-cylinder 
compound engine, vertical type, with a 62” high 
pressure cylinder between two 90” low pressure 
cylinders. Steam was supplied by seven boilers 
working at 70 pounds pressure and the fuel con- 
sumption was 125 tons per day. 

In the fight to wrest the speed laurels from the 
Guion Line ships, the Cunard Line brought out 
the “Servia” and “Aurania” in 1881 and 1882. 
The only distinction that remains to these two 
ships, is that the “Servia” was the last vessel of 
the Cunard Line to be built of iron and the 
“Aurania” the first of steel. They had the mis- 
fortune to be put in the shade tremendously by 
the “Umbria” and “Etruria,” built two years later. 
The “Servia” became “junk” in 1901 and the 
“Aurania,” after a spell as a coal hulk at Genoa 
was broken up in 1905. The “Servia” was 478’ 0” 
by 52’ 0” by 41’ 0” molded dimensions and was 
powered with a three cylinder vertical compound 
engine 72” by 100” by 100” by 78” stroke. The 
“Aurania” had practically duplicate machinery to the 
“Servia” but she marked a decided step towards low- 
ering the ratio of length to beam, her molded di- 
mensions being 470’ 0” by 57’ 6” by 37’ 6”. 
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As for the “Umbria” and “Etruria,” probably 
the most famous ships the Cunard Line ever had, 
with the possible exception of the “Mauretania” 
and lamented “Lusitania,” they were handsome 
vessels and represented striking advances upon 
anything yet turned out in the marine line. 
Equipped with exceptional luxury for their time 
these two ships may have been said to have 
ushered in a new epoch in trans-Atlantic travel. 
For twenty-four years they ran as regular express 
boats on the Cunard Line’s New York-Liverpool 
route and their performances even in what might 
be called “the evening of their lives” were phe- 
nomenal. As “junk” the “Etruria” brought $87,- 
000 from the shipbreakers in 1909 and the “Um- 
bria” about the same two years later after she 
had made several intermittent visits to New York 
and been called a “disgrace” by the younger gen- 
eration and by many who, when they first came 
tc America, ‘were only too glad to travel in the 
“Umbria’s” steerage, which to them then was the 
acme of luxuriousness. ‘These two famous ships 
were each 500 long, 57’ 3” beam and 41’ 0” 
molded depth. They were driven by vertical com- 
pound engines with high pressure cylinder 71” 
and two low pressure cylinders 105” and a stroke 
of 72”. Steam was furnished from nine boilers 
working under 110 pounds pressure with 72 fur- 
naces, and the fuel consumption at full power was 
320 tons of coal per day. The engines developed 
14,000 h.p. and a speed of 19 knots was secured. 

Of the two Cunard boats which first put the 
“Umbria” and “Etruria” in the shade in 1893, and 


The ‘‘La Gascogne,’”’ One of the Six Famous Liners of the French Trans-Atlantic Company 
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The “Lucania,” Sister Ship to the ‘“‘Campania.” These Ships Had Shorter Careers on the Atlantic Express Service 
Than is Usual With High-Class Boats 


retired the “Servia” and “Aurania” to auxiliary 
service, only the “Campania” remains and she, too, 
was slated for the ship graveyard when the new 
“Aquitania” was to enter the service. ‘The war 
in Europe, however, has given the “Campania” 
a new lease of life in a strange occupation. Her 
weather deck has been swept clear forward of 
the forward funnel and she has become an aero- 
plane ship. Her mate, the “Lucania,” for some 
unknown reason the speedier and more famous of 
the two, came to an untimely end by fire in 1909 
at Liverpool. She was never rebuilt, simply the 
insurance money collected and the “Lucania” sold 
for the metal in her. She was of a too antiquated 
design, compared to the Twentieth Century “Le- 
viathans” to be deemed worthy of spending $600,- 
000 upon to repair when that sum might be put 
into a new up-to-date “leviathan.” 

The French Line has been one of the few 
Steamship companies which created a shipyard for 
the express purpose of building its own ships, that 
they, flying the French flag, might be constructed 
on the shores of France and by French work- 
men. In the struggle for the “blue ribbon of the 
Atlantic” this line brought into service six flyers, 
all exceedingly popular in their day. With the 
exception of the “a Bourgoyne,” which came to 
such an untimely end in 1899, the opening of the 
European war found the five French liners still 
afloat and popular on less pretentious routes than 
that between the United States and Europe. ‘The 
La Champagne” was wrecked -during the sum- 
mer of the present year while the “La Normandie” 
and “La Navarre,” though they have not appeared 
in New York harbor for many years, still cross 
the Atlantic between France, Cuba and Mexico. 
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The “La Gascogne” and her sister, “La Bretagne,” 
disappeared from American waters a couple of 
years ago to become members of a new express 
service between France, Brazil and the Argentine 
which is strongly rivaling the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. It is speed the South Ameri- 
cans want, like their brothers of the North, and 
these two thirty-year-old French boats, together 
with the “Kaiser Friedrich,” a former North Ger- 
man Lloyder, are supplying that need which the 
English line failed to do. That these ships are 
popular to-day with fastidious South Americans, 
il) a way is an answer to the unnecessity of the 
gigantic type of modern liners. The war brought 
one of these old liners once more to New York, 
the “La Gascogne,” which is carrying horses be- 
tween the American metropolis and France. | 
These six French boats were all in the neighbor- 
hood of 500’ in length and their long continued 
popularity would seem to indicate that immense 
size is not necessary in order to hold the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Shortly after the Guion Liner “Alaska” did the 
up-to-then considered impossible feat of making 
16 knots and crossing the ocean under seven days, 
the North German Lloyd began to come into the 
game so strenuously that it attained a foremost 
position in the shipping world which it maintained 
by the excellency of its service. This line brought 
out nine ships between 1881 and 1887, all of which 
were built in British yards and were the last 
which said yards built for that company. The 
“Elbe” was the first and of her one best remem- 
bers that she sank in the North Sea in 1895 after 
being rammed by a ship which left her to her 
fate. The “Eider” (number 4) ran ashore in 
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The ‘“‘Kaiser Wilhelm,’’ the First North German Lloyder of That Name, Later Christened the ‘‘Hohenzollern.”’ She was 
Famous in the Mediterranean Service for Sixteen Years 


1892 and when refloated was broken up. The 
“Werra” (number 2) and the “Aller” (number 8) 
were broken up at Genoa in 1901, as was the 
“Ems” (number 5) in 1907, after she had borne 
the name of “Lake Simcoe” and flown the British 
flag for eight years. 

The “Fulda” (number 3), famous as one of 
the company’s white flyers on the Mediterranean 
route, forced an untimely end upon herself in 
1898 by falling off the blocks while in drydock 
and damaging herself so constructively that they 
nearly had to remove her from the dock piece- 
meal. As for the “T'rave” (number 6) the last 
of the nine to fly the company’s flag, she lay at 
her pier in Hoboken for nearly four years (1903- 
1907), then ran for a year as an emigrant ship 
until the ship-breakers were ready for her. Her 
sister ship, the “Saale” (number 7), brought out 
the same year (1886) was burned at the Hoboken 
fire in 1900 and sold for about $20,000, I under- 
stand, as she lay on the mud flats off the statue 
of Liberty. For many years now she has flown 
the American flag and is known as the freighter 
“J. L. Luckenbach,” and visits both coasts of the 
United States. Even though her superstructure 
is altered and now she boasts of one high funnel 
instead of the two stubby ones she carried for 
years, she is a sight for sore eyes with her grace- 
ful yacht-like lines which are so rarely seen in 
a liner of commerce in this day and age. 

The “Lahn” (number 9), the last, finest and 
fastest of the nine English-built North German 
Lloyders, is also still afloat and has a funny 
occupation. The Russian Government purchased 
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her at the time of their war with Japan in 1904 
and now as the “Russ” she is known as a “bal- 
loon ship,” the repair and storage plant for Rus- 
sia’s aerial fleet. One would hate to think of 
the result if her balloon gas got rambunctious. 
Of these nine vessels the “Elbe,” “Werra” and 
“Fulda” were 1714 knot boats, 438’ 0” by 48’ 0” by 
36’ 3” in molded dimensions. The “Aller,” “Trave” 
and “Saale” have half a knot more speed. Their en- 
gines were triple expansion with cylinders 44/’- 
70-108” by 72” stroke. The “Lahn,” the speed- 
iest of the lot, was good for 19 knots and was 
powered with a five-cylinder triple expansion en- 
gine with cylinders 3214”, 32144”, 68”, 85”, 85”, by 
72” stroke. 

The first of the North German Lloyd flyers to 
be built in Germany was the “Kaiser Wilhelm,” 
first of that name and later called the “Hohen- 
zollern.” For years she was the flag-ship of the 
fleet. In 1908 she stranded on the shores of an 
Italian island, was refloated and succumbed to 
the Italian cry for gun-shells—the fate of many 
a ship which is broken up. 

In 1890 the North German Lloyd answered their 
English and German competitors with the flyers 
“Spree” and “Havel,” which, unlike their rivals, 
boasted of but a single screw. The tale goes that 
they were built thus because the docks at Bremer- 
haven could not accommodate them otherwise. 
At any rate this pair of flyers only did eight. 
years’ service for the company and were sold to 
Spain in 1898 and became auxiliary cruisers. ‘The 
“Havel,” known as the “Metor,” after the Spanish- 
American war became the “Alfonso XII” and is 
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The ‘‘Fulda,’’ One of the Nine North Ge-man Lloyd Boats Built in British Yards 


still in service between Spain and South America. 
The “Spree” reposes on the bottom of the sea 
of Japan after a varied career. Spain resold her 
to the North German Lloyd; she was cut in half, 
lengthened sixty odd feet, made into a twin screw 
ship, given three funnels and brought out as the 
“Kaiserin Maria Theresa.” Russia bought her in 
1904 and Japan finished her. The original dimen- 
sions of this vessel and her sister ship were 463’ 
in length by 52’ molded beam by 3% molded 
depth, 

The “Spree” and “Havel” were the North Ger- 


man Lloyd’s reply primarily, I understand, to the 
four ships with which its German rival, the Ham- 
burg Amerika Line, entered the speed contest in 
1889. ‘These ships were the first German twin 
screws and were beauties, rakish, graceful and 
with three stubby funnels which gave them the 
look of racers. I reckon there are mighty few of 
the older generation who do not remember the 
“Auguste Victoria,’ whose passenger accommoda- 
tions were then considered the height of folly 
and luxury—the ‘“Normannia,”’ “Columbia” and 
“Furst Bismarck,” every one of which saw war 


The “Furst Bismarck,” a Ship With Three Partners, the ‘Auguste Victoria,” “‘Normannia” and “Columbia” 
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service before they ended their careers. Spain 
had the “Normannia” and “Columbia” in 1908 and 
afterwards resold both, the former becoming the 
French liner “L’Aquitaine” till she was broken 
up in 1907, and the latter going back to the Ham- 
burg Line, to be sold afterwards to Russia and 
sunk together with the “Auguste Victoria” by 
the Japanese at the battle of the Sea of Japan in 
1905. The “Furst Bismarck,” known as the “Don,” 
was in the same scrape but escaped and later 
appeared in New York harbor as the emigrant 
ship “Moskova,” till in 1908 she was sold out of 
service for junk. The “Auguste Victoria” was 459’ 
0” by 55’ 9” by 38’ 0” molded dimensions, and her 
triple expansion engines had cylinders 41”, 67” 
and 106” in diameter by 63” stroke. The “Columbia” 
was 465’ 6” by 55’ 6” by 35’ 6” molded dimensions, 
and was driven by three cylinder verticle triple 
expansion engines with cylinders 41”, 66” and 
101” in diameter by 66” stroke. The “Normannia” 
was 500’ 0” by 57’ 6” by 38’ 0” molded and had 
four cylinder triple engines with cylinders 40”, 
67”, 106” and 106” in diameter by 66” stroke. 
The largest of the four, the “Furst Bismarck,” 
was 502’ 0” by 57’ 6” by 38’ 0” molded dimen- 
sions, and was driven by engines with cylinders 
43”, 67” and 10614” in diameter by 63” stroke. 
Of the “ships that, were ships and not ‘levia- 
thans,’” I can think of but seven that were still 
poking their yacht-like bows into New York 
harbor at the outbreak of the European war. 
These were the “New York” (ex-“City of New 
York”), “Philadelphia” (ex-“City of Paris”), “St. 
Louis” and “St. Paul,” of the American line; the 
French “La Touraine,” the White Star “Majestic,” 
which was sold for $150,000 in 1914 and broken 
up, and the Cunarder “Campania,” now being 
used as an aeroplane ship, are all that are left 
of the valiant yachts of the eighties and early 
nineties. A sightly ship, the White Star “Teu- 
tonic” (mate of the “Majestic”), was still touch- 
ing American shores at the outbreak of the war, 
but only at Portland, Maine, and Montreal. She 
became an auxiliary cruiser shortly after war 
opened. Had it not been for this same war creat- 
ing such a heavy demand for ships of every 
class, another year or so would have sounded the 
knell for the remaining old boats. Some of the 
American liners and the “Teutonic” had already 
been lowered in grade to what are called “second 
class and steerage ships.” for which there was 
such an increasing demand that the North Ger- 
man Lloyd had put their famous flyer “Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse” (of a much later date) into 
such a service. Since the outbreak of war, of 
course, the “Teutonic” and other fine old ships 
have been returned to first-class service and are 
readily meeting the requirements of such service. 
With many others I contend that modern 
“leviathans’”’ are unnecessary—that even though 
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they embody the height of comfort and luxury, 
sheer downright joy of being at sea, in the true 
sense, is unknown upon them. Furthermore, we 
contend that they are incapable of getting out of 
their own way and are a menace to harbor ship- 
ping and that they are too big to be as good sca: 
boats as the old flyers were. Of course this 
opens a door for broad discussion, but I believe 
that it has been definitely proven that a ship over 
600 feet in length is inclined to take the seas 
aboard instead of riding them like shorter vessels 
do. ‘The waves of the Atlantic are no longer 
than in the days of the yacht-like liners, but ap- 
parently the steamship companies, via the news- 
paper reporters, are desirous of making them out 
to be, in order to fool the dear public over the 
extent of damage to a modern “leviathan” because 
she persists in poking her nose through the seas 
rather than going over them. 

While the driving equipment of the ocean liners 
mentioned in this article have been briefly outlined 
as to size and capacity, it might be interesting 
to trace the vast changes in equipment that the 
effort to lower records brought about. 

The first engines used on the Atlantic were of 
the side lever type as installed in the “Arctic” 
in 1849. The engines in the “Liverpool,” “Presi- 
dent” and “Sirius” were all of this type and car- 
ried pressures such as 5 and 8 pounds per square 
inch and consumed 6, 7 and even 8 pounds of 
coal per horse power hour. The boilers were 
generally of the return flue type until boiler pres- 
sures became too high for the large areas of flat 
surface exposed. Some idea of the low pressures 
used may be gleaned from the following extract 
from the log of the old “Brittania”: ‘Broke the 
larboard steam pipe, lapped it with canvas and 
rope yarn and proceeded with low pressure.” The 
design of the side-lever engines, being fairly suit- 
able for paddle-wheels, was retained down to the 
steamer “Scotia,” and even later modifications 
were introduced to fit it for screw propulsion in 
the form of a beam engine. The arrangement of 
this type is well exemplified in the engine room 
of the Cunard steamer “Etna,” built in 1855. ‘The 
two cylinders were placed on the port side to 
work vertically up to the beam, the other end of 
which was connected to the shaft on which the 
spur wheel was keyed; this wheel was geared 
into a pinion on the forward end of the propeller 
shaft. 

This system of gearing was introduced to keep 
down what was then thought excessive piston 
speeds. The revolutions for a side-wheeler ranged 
from 14 to 18 per minute, while a propeller might 
require a speed as high as 150 revolutions, a speed 
then considered far too fast for ordinary wear and 
tear. Another form of engine with gearing was 
that fitted on the trans-Atlantic Cunard steamer 
“China.” The cylinders were of the oscillating 
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The “Aurania,” the First Steel Ship of the Cunard Line. 


type working upward on the crank shaft, on the 
after end of which was keyed a large spur wheel 
fitted with wooden teeth and geared direct on to 
the pinion wheel on the end of the propeller shaft. 
Another interesting thing on this ship was the 
surface condenser, for the first time proving really 
successful. Another form of geared engine for 
screw propulsion was the steeple type introduced in 


Her Predecessors had Iron Hulls 


the earlier Inman steamers. Trouble was experi- 
enced in all these engines owing to excessive wear 
in the wooden gear teeth and it was eventually de- 
cided that higher piston speeds would prove the 
lesser of two evils and the geared engine for driving 
piopellers was abandoned. In those days they used 
gears to avoid excessive engine speeds and to-day 


we use gearing to avoid excessive propeller speeds. 


The “Umbria,” Sister Ship of the “Etruria” 
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When engines began to be direct connected to 
propeller shafts, many different forms came into 
vogue. The Inman Line adopted the horizontal 
trunk engine and the Cunard accepted the inverted 
direct-acting type as did also the Guion Line and 
others. The Guion Line later changed to a high 
pressure vertical cylinder and one or two low pres- 
sure horizontal cylinders, the valve gear most uni- 
versally used being the Corliss type. 

Following the general introduction of the com- 
pound engine in 1870, the inverted direct acting 
type of engines with two cranks became almost uni- 
versally adopted. Many changes were brought about 
by the desire for greater horse power, high pressure 
cylinders being placed above or below the low pres- 
sure cylinders, but all these forms succumbed to 
the three crank compound engine with one high and 
two low pressure cylinders. Two great improve- 
ments achieved by the three crank engine was the 
reduction of the excessive size of the low pressure 
cylinder and a marked decrease in propeller shaft 
breakages. 

With the advent of the triple expansion engines, 
refrigerating machinery, electric lighting plants, 
evaporators, various systems of forced draft, notably 
Howden’s, steam or hydraulic steering gears, high 
speed cargo and express handling machinery and 
the multiplication of pumps, the machinery on the 
big liners became more complicated and the space 
required for its proper housing a larger and larger 
proportion of the space available for all purposes 
until it became necessary to build a ship full of 
machinery and then superimpose a hotel on top of 
the ship. 


The latest motor ship to be delivered by Bur- 
meister and Wain to the East Asiatic Company is 
the “Columbia.” This ship is 425’-0” by 55’-0” by 
30’-6” molded dimensions, draws 26’-5” and has a 
deadweight capacity of 9500 tons at this draft. 
She is twin-screw and fitted with four-stroke, 
single-acting main engines, each having 6 cylinders 
and being capable of developing 1550 horse-power 
each at 125 revolutions, giving the ship a speed of 
11.15 knots. Three two-cylinder, 90 horse-power 
auxiliary Diesel engines are fitted, which are di- 
rectly coupled to dynamos which furnish power for 
all auxiliary engine-room machinery as well as for 
windlass, winches, steering gear and electric light- 
ing. One of these engines stand by as a spare. 
There is a cross tube boiler with about 100 square 
feet of heating surface used for heating purposes 
and also for running a steam-driven auxiliary air 
compressor for charging air bottles should all air 
be lost. During trial the “Columbia” made 12.05 
knots at 3315 I.H.P. and 142 revolutions. The fuel 
consumption was .140 kg. of fuel oil per I.H.P. 
hour including auxiliary consumption. The fuel 
used was Solar oil. 
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Launch of the ‘“‘Bylayl,’’ New York Shipbuilding Company Photo 


THE “BYLAYL.” 


The New York Shipbuilding Company launched 
at Camden, N. J., on the 4th instant, a steel screw 
collier, of the following dimensions: 

Length between perpendiculars, 319’ 0’, beam, 
molded, 49’ 3; depth, molded, 27’ 6”; draft, 
loaded, 22’ 8”; deadweight carried at this draft, 
5450 tons; gross tonnage, 3625 tons; speed at sea, 
loaded, 10% knots. 

The vessel has been built to the order of the 
Pocahontas Navigation Company and is of the 
same type as the “Norfolk,” built for the Coast- 
wise Transportation Company. ‘The construction 
is in accordance with the requirements of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. 

The vessel has a single deck of steel, with poop 
80 feet, bridge 17 feet, and forecastle 30 feet long, 
seven steel watertight bulkheads, two pole masts, 
straight stem and semi-elliptical stern. A deep 
double bottom is fitted all fore and aft for the 
carriage of water ballast, and particular attention 
has been paid to the construction of this part of 
the vessel, the plating being of extra strength 
and fitted flush; no wood ceiling is fitted. A deep 
tank is also fitted amidships for the carriage of 
water ballast. The four cargo holds are entirely 
clear of beams and pillars, the deck being sup- 
ported by deep arched beams and web frames 
fitted midway between the watertight bulkheads; 
a continuous trunk 24 inches deep by 28 feet wide 
is carried on the upper deck for the full length of 
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The Union Oil Tanker ‘‘La Brea’ After Taking the Water at the Union Iron Works 
(Photo, International Film Service) 


the cargo spaces, the sides forming strength gir- 
@ers between the bulkheads. Large steel cargo 
hatches are fitted in top of this trunk, eight in all, 
two to each hold. Eight steam winches are fitted 
in connection with two masts fitted with four 
booms each, for the working of the cargo. Four 
pairs of king posts for raising the hatch covers 
and securing them in place when open are fitted. 
The coal bunkers are at the sides of the vessel in 
the boiler-room and in the poop ’tween decks, with 
hatches on the poop deck and pockets leading to 
the fireroom. The peaks are both fitted as water 
ballast tanks. The accommodation consists of a 
midship deckhouse on the bridge deck for the 
Captain’s state-room and spare room, with a pilot- 
house over; the saloon, officers’ and petty officers’ 
berths, pantry, toilet, etc., are in the bridge; the 
engineers, cooks, steward, mess-rooms, refrigera- 
tor, toilets, galley, etc., are in side deck houses on 
the poop deck, and the oilers, seamen and firemen 
are berthed in the poop abreast the engine casing. 

A steam windlass is fitted forward with the 
wildeats and warping ends on the forecastle deck, 
and the engine fitted below in forecastle. <A 
Steam capstan is fitted on the after end of the 
poop deck, with the engine fitted below. The 
Steam steering gear is fitted on the upper deck 
abaft the engine casing with connection to the 
Steering stations in pilot house and on navigating 
bridge, an auxiliary hand screw gear being fitted 
to the crosshead on the rudder stock, on the upper 
deck. The propelling machinery is placed aft and 
consists of one triple-expansion inverted recipro- 
cating engine of about 1800 I. H. P., and two 
single-ended Scotch boilers having a working pres- 
‘ure of 200 pounds. The vessel is intended for 
the coastwise coal-carrying trade between Balti- 
More and Boston. 
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LAUNCHING OF THE “LA BREA.” 


The new 70,000 barrel tanker “La Brea,” building 
at the Union Iron Works to the order of the Union 
Oil Company, was successfully launched on Decem- 
ber 18. The “La Brea” is being followed by a sister 
ship, the “Los Angeles,” for the same concern. The 
keel of the big tanker was laid on September 15, 
making the interval between the keel laying and the 
launching just three months, remarkable time for a 
shipyard that is filled with other work. The “La 
Brea” is 452 feet long, 56 feet beam and has a depth 
of 33 feet. A sea speed of eleven knots is expected. 


Exports from Sydney, Australia, to the United 
States show a remarkable increase for the nine 
months ending September 30, 1915, over the cor- 
responding nine months of 1914. The figures are 
for 1914, $6,579,089 money value, and for 1915, 
$17,772,370. Shipping facilities are improving with 
the advent of an additional vessel of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company’s fleet, this company fur- 
nishing a sailing every three weeks instead of 
every month as heretofore. 


The amalgamation of the famous Allan Line with 
the steamship services of the Canadian Pacific gives 
the latter concern a fleet approaching the 400,000 
mark in tonnage of first-class steamships. As the 
Canadian Pacific and Allan Lines have been working 
in close harmony the amalgamation caused no sur- 
prise among shipping people. 


The Standard Shipbuilding Corporation is the 
name of a recently launched New York concern 
which has purchased the Shooter Island shipbuild- 
ing plant on Shooter Island, between Staten Island 
and Bayonne, New Jersey. 
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NEW WERKSPOOR-ENGINED SHIP. 


The S. S. “Ombilia” has just been launched by 
the Netherlands Shipbuilding Works to the order 
of the Royal Packet S. 5. Co., who already own 
four Werkspoor-Diesel-engined ships, the low op- 
erating costs of which recently were published. 
‘The new vessel is to the highest class of the 
3ureau Veritas, and is tke largest of the com- 
pany's fleet. In addition, she is the first ship to 
be fitted with top-side tanks ever built in Holland. 
Her dimensions are 420’ by 54’ by 27’, displace- 
ment 11,500 tons on 22’ 6” in draft. Accommo- 
dations for officers, engineers and crew are aft. 
She has four large clear holds without ’tween- 
dccks or beams. 

All latest improvements for expeditiously hand- 
ling the cargoes have been fitted, including 16 
steam winches, and derricks for lifting loads of 
30 tons.’ Her steam windlass is of the Clarke- 
Chapman type, and the steam steering gear of 
the Donkin type. The machinery is being sup- 
plied by the Netherlands Engineering Co. (Neder- 
landsche Fabriek van Werktuigen en Spoorweg- 
materieel), of Amsterdam, builders of the Werks- 
poor-Diesel engines, and perhaps better known in 
the United States as the Werkspoor Co. The 
engines are of the triple expansion type, with 
cylinders 2414”, 4014” and 67” by 48” in stroke. 
She will have three single-ended Scotch boilers, 
working under a pressure of 180 pounds per 
square inch. The diameter of each boiler is 13’ 
6”, length 11’ 6”, fitted with Howden’s forced 
draught. The U. S. representative of the build- 
ers of the engines is Mr. Thomas Lisle, 254 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York City. 


THE E. K. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY’S 
NEW BOAT. 


The E. K. Wood Lumber Company is the latest 
concern to take up the internal combustion engine 
as a means of propelling its lumber carriers. This 
concern is having a new lumber schooner con- 
structed at the Matthews yard in Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington, and much interest centers in the fact that 
the vessel is not an auxiliary powered craft but is 
to be of the usual steam schooner rig and will be 
driven by two 320 horsepower Bolinder engines. 
The schooner will have a rated lumber capacity 
of 1,250,000 feet and is intended for coastwise 
service mainly although the bunker capacity will 
permit of voyages to Honolulu and return. The 
essential difference between this scooner and the 
larger ones being built by the St. Helens Shipyard 
for the Charles R. McCormick Company is that 
the E. K. Wood boat will not be an auxiliary 
powered vessel but will depend upon her Bolinder 
engines at all times. 
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The construction of two rather distinct types 
of lumber carriers, the one propelled by Bolinder 
engines as auxiliary power and the other by the 
same machinery as the only power and both using 
the usual steam schooner deck plant, the winches, 
etc., being operated by steam from an oil-fired don- 
key boiler, will enable those interested in the in- 
ternal combustion engine to study results both in 
the coastal and offshore trades and knowledge will 
be gained at first hand as to just what may be 
looked for in the way of economy and reliability in 
these machines. The semi-Diesel will be placed 
solely on its merits and those interested in our 
local shipping matters can form their own opin- 
ions. That the engines will do what has been 
claimed for them there can be little doubt. 


ANOTHER McCORMICK SCHOONER. 


Last month Tue Paciric Marine Review indi- 
cated that renewed interest was being taken in 
wooden shipbuilding along the Pacific Coast and 
events seem to prove the observation to be correct. 
The Charles R. McCormick Company has ordered 
another vessel from the St. Helens Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, a practical duplicate of the one now under 
way which will be completed about the first of 
March and which has been chartered under very 
favorable terms. The new vessel, like her prede- 
cessor, will be 278 feet long over all, 48 feet beam 
and 19 feet depth of hold. A heavy steel Howe 
truss will be worked fore and aft on the center line 
to insure stiffness. Bow and stern ports to facili- 
tate the handling of long timbers in the holds will 
be fitted. The.vessel will be rigged as a five- 
masted schooner and the deck equipment will in- 
clude the usual arrangement of steam winches. 
steam being supplied by an oil fired donkey boiler. 
The gross tonnage of this craft will be between 
1700 and 1800 tons. The hatches, of which there 
are two, will be 17 by 26 feet in size and her 
cargo handling facilities are designed to handle 
400,000 feet a day. The lumber capacity of the 
new carrier will be 2,000,000 feet. 

Two 320-horsepower Bolinder engines, furnished 
by Henry Lund & Company, will be placed well 
aft with oil tanks of 800 barrels capacity, insuring 
the vessel a wide radius. The Bolinder engine is 
making rapid strides upon the Pacific coast and 
as it is eminently fitted for use in just such ves- 
sels as that described above, the performances of 
the two new McCormick boats will be watched 
with great interest. In long off shore voyages. 
stich as that to Australia, the advantages of being 
able to inexpensively drive the vessel at seven 
knots loaded at any time are too self-evident to 
require discussion, while the question of the re- 
liability of this class of engine has been definitely 
settled. 
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Cox and Stevens Designers 


Deck Plan and Inboard Profile of New Pilot Schooner for the Virginia Pilots’ Association. 
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A NEW PILOT SCHOONER. 


The accompanying plans from the 
board of Messrs. Cox & Stevens of 
New York City show a new schooner 
for the Virginia Pilot Association, 
whose headquarters are at Norfolk, 
Va. 

The vessel, which is now partially 
completed at the yard of A. C. Brown 
& Son, Tottenville, S. I., is 118 ft. 
over all, 80 ft. L. w. 1, 22 ft. beam, 
with a normal draught of 13 ft. of 
water. 

In model the new schooner is prac- 
tically a yacht, with the scantling of 
a New England fisherman. Her rig 
is well adapted to the service. It con- 
tains 4800 sq. ft. in the four lower 
sails which are of No. 2 duck. This 
spread is ample for speed in light to 
moderate winds, and being all in 
board, is easily handled to shorten 
down and keep clear of ice during the 
winter work off the Virginia Capes. 
The sparring, running and standing 
rigging is rather heavy, and the model 
is such as to make a fairly stiff boat. 
She will carry over 120 tons of out- 
side ballast and about 20 tons inside. 
The accommodations are ample and 
roomy. 

The forecastle, which is exception- 
ally large and well ventilated, sleeps 
eight (8) men, part of whom may 
be seamen training to become pilots. 
The cook and messman are quartered 
off the galley. The main saloon takes 
care of twelve (12) pilots, with a 
stateroom for Captain or Senior Pilot, 
as well as a double stateroom for 
guests; making 25 men all told. 

Water and food capacity is suffi- 
cient for a three-months’ cruise. 

An auxiliary heavy oil engine of 
about 150 h.-p. has been contemplated, 
but no provision has been made for 
its installation at the present time. 
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Shirtsleeves to Shirtsleeves 


From “Shirtsleeves to Shirtsleeves” is the title 
of an article in the December 18 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post that is of educational value, 
as it contradicts several widely-spread fallacies in 
regard to our foreign trade merchant marine. Mr. 
William Brown Meloney points out that the sharp 
decline and subsequent failure to recuperate during 
and after our Civil War can in no way be laid to 
the destruction of shipping during that struggle. 
As a matter of fact there was not very much 
shipping destroyed. 

After summing up the evils arising from the 
present ship shortage, Mr. Meloney depicts our op- 
portunity as follows: 

“And because of these things conviction has 
crystallized that this country’s marine policy for 
the past fifty years has garnered a harvest of folly; 
that there is a Gordian knot to be cut and that the 
time to sever it is at hand. Beyond any doubt 
the question of this nation’s restoring its flag to 
the ocean sea will take precedence with the Ad- 
ministration’s program of military preparedness in 
this session of the Congress. 

“Tt was in practically such times as these, with 
all of Europe at war and the shadow of Napoleon 
banding the globe, that the sea genius of the Uni- 
ted States first found its big impulse, and in three 
decades, despite aggression and oppression, winged 
its way into a dominance of foreign commerce. In 
war it found its opportunity of expansion and in 
war maybe it is to seize it again, although under 
political and economic conditions different from 
those that obtained in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 

“In 1909 a Congressional act, amendatory of 
an act of 1871, freed all materials imported for 
the construction of vessels in this country for the 
American merchant marine, but limited any such 
vessels to engage in American coastwise com- 
merce for no longer than six months each year 
unless upon the repayment of the remitted duties. 
It produced no ships. It was no longer the high 
cost of building material that prevented the Dela- 
ware and the Chesapeake and Fore River from 
constructing as cheaply as the Clyde, the Tyne, the 
Tees and [elfast. The American shipbuilder’s 
competitor organized and = standardized in 
models, in molds, in draftsmanship, in engines, in 
yard equipment, in patents, in all the requirements 
of ship construction. Tesides, the increment of 
time had established in his favor the additional 
differentials of a plenitude of skilled labor and a 
free world market. 

“The Clyde and the Tyne were. as they are 
to-day, standardized in the shipbuilding industry 
just as twenty cities in the United States that are 
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outselling the world are standardized in the manu- 
facture of automobiles, watches, clocks, bridges, 
locomotives and railway equipment. Shipbuilders 
are not trained by rolling steel rails, but by ex- 
perience in the construction of vessels and the re- 
quirements of the sea. One more attempt to do 
something for American ships was the Panama 
Canal toll rebate law, which in 1913 was repealed 
on the representations of Great Britain that it was 
opposed to the diplomatic understanding under 
which she agreed to the construction of the canal. 
Again in 1913 there was included in the tariff bill 
a provision similar to the one that had been such 
a boon to the American merchant marine in its 
infancy—a five per cent. discount of dutics in favor 
of goods imported in American bottoms. But to 
no practical purpose this, for it has been decided 
by the Court of Customs Claims and held by the 
Attorney General that our treaty obligations make 
this inoperative except in the case of Russia 
and France. 

“For all practical purposes and as briefly as it 
could be set down, there is the political and eco- 
nomic record of the American merchant marine 
up to the opening of the European conflict and the 
garnering of the harvest of a nation’s folly. 

“In a word, the four principal factors that have 
contributed to the striking of the American flag 
on deep water during the past half-century have 
been: 1. The inability of the United States to 
build iron and steel vessels as cheaply as foreign 
nations. 2. The inability of shipowners, under a 
continuous and inelastic protective system, to build 
abroad or, having built in this country, to operate 
their higher costing vessels profitably in compe- 
tition with the lower living standards of foreign 
nations. 3. The unfamiliarity of the American 
people as a whole, because of the diversity and 
competition of their interests, with the necessity 
or the benefits of maintaining a national merchant 
marine. +. A laissez faire political policy, satisfied, 
if other nations were willing and ready to carry 
our commerce more cheaply than American ship- 
owners and operators, to let them do it. 

“The chaos of the past seventeen months has 
upset the first three factors. It has made the 
United States once more a shipbuilding nation. 
For the first time in fifty years American ship- 
owners can build at home! And not only have 
Americans begun to build here, but Britain is 
turning to the United States! For the past 
year our drydocks and yards have been working 
night and day in repairing ships of other nations. 
As an indication of the expectation of a perma- 
nency in this trend, for several years to come at 
least, a well-known British shipbuilding firm, in 
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November, was endeavoring to complete negotia- 
tions to take over and revive what was once a 
famous yard on the Delaware.” 

There is one point on which we must differ from 
Mr. Meloney, and that is in regard to the stand- 
ardization of shipyards. There are some American 
yards fully as. well equipped with labor-saving, 
machinery as any yard in Great Britain; in fact, it 
takes no more hours of labor to construct a tramp 
ship in the United States than it does anywhere 
else. We have yards which have confined them- 
selves to merchant ships and yet they can not 
approach the normal British prices. The yards 
are not over capitalized and stockholders have been 
content with far smaller returns than British ship- 
yard stockholders are accustomed to. While long 
familiarity with the construction of tramp ships 
has given the British yards a certain advantage 
and the fact that the American ship is somewhat 
better finished also makes a slight difference, the 
one big factor is the price of labor. Sometimes a 
Congressman arises at Washington with a spread- 
eagle speech in regard to the superior skill and 
quickness of the American workman, but if he 
would examine the piece work prices, the contract 
job labor prices or the straight wages in a typical 
American and British shipyard he would find that 
the piece work and job work prices were just in 
the same ratio as the straight wages. If the Amer- 
ican riveter on straight time is getting twice the 
wage of the British riveter, then the American 
price per 100 rivets on piece work will be just 
about twice the British and as long as labor 
forms such a large percentage of the cost of ship 
construction the American yard will not be able 
to build as cheaply as the foreign yards until the 
foreign wages more nearly approach those being 
paid in the United States. 


‘McADOO’S SHIPPING SCHEME ABROAD. 


In treating editorially Mr. McAdoo’s govern- 
ment shipping scheme, the Liverpool Journal of 
Commerce, one of the leading shipping and finan- 
cial newspapers in Great Britain, has the follow- 
ing comments: 

“It is, of course, difficult to anticipate the char- 
acter of the reception which the scheme is likely 
to receive from Congress, but we can say that 
the business men on that assembly cannot possi- 
bly approve of the scheme as a sane business 
Proposition, 

“American capitalists are always willing to in- 
‘est their money in any undertaking likely to 
Prove Temunerative, even if only for a short pe- 
Nod. They have with one accord left the ship- 
owning business severely alone, that is, so far as 
it concerns the owning and running of vessels un- 
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der the U. S. flag. Far-secing business men have 
recognized that the restrictions laid down by the 
laws of the United States render it impossible to 
obtain any considerable margin of profit from 
shipowning. They have refused to risk their 
money, but Congress is to be asked to sanction 
the investment of public funds in steamships. 

“The disastrous experience of the West Austral- 
ian government in carrying on business as a ship- 
owner should act as a sufficient deterrent to any 
other government wishing to enlarge its mercan- 
tile marine by a similar process. 

“For many years the United States has found 
her lowly status as a shipowning country a severe 
handicap. This is proven by the repeated efforts 


_which have been made to establish a mercantile 


marine. We, on our side, have always possessed 
a most powerful ally in our cargo and passenger- 
carrying vessels. To them we are greatly in- 
debted for our industrial position, and it is to” 
them that we will look for aid during the coming 
industrial struggle. We must maintain our posi- 
tion in the shipping world if we wish to main- 
tain our industrial supremacy, and it remains for 
all those who have the welfare of the industry at 
heart to do their utmost to ensure that when 
peace is declared we shall be able to resume our 
place as the world’s carriers.” 

What better estimate of the value of a merchant 
marine can be had than this last paragraph? 


MARE ISLAND. 


Mare Island Navy Yard is to construct one of the 
two latest battleships for the United States Navy. 
The underbidding of private yards was not unex- 
pected, but fortunately the yards which were un- 
successful bidders have plenty of work in hand and 
should the preparedness program as outlined in the 
Presidential message be carried through there will 
be plenty of government work for both private and 
navy yards to attend to. Laying aside the much- 
discussed question of cost, a question that is always 
hard to discuss with a very great degree of cer- 
tainty, owing to the vast difference in working con- 
ditions as between private and navy yards, it is a 
good thing for this country to have its navy vards 
equipped for battleship construction. The present 
struggle in Europe emphasizes the fact that war as 
a possibility cannot be disregarded by any nation 
and just as long as this is true our country should 
have as many plants as possible, both government 
and private, capable of turning out large warships. 
We believe that the Government should so apportion 
its work as to keep as large a number of plants as 
possible in an efficient condition and that to build 
all its vessels in Government yards would be just 
as great a mistake as to build none there. 


The ‘‘Suwa Maru,” One of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s New European Liners 


New European Liners 


HE Nippon Yusen Kaisha, or Japan Mail 

Steamship Company, was formed in 1885 by 

the amalgamation of the Kyodo Unyu Kaisha 
and the Mitsu Bishi Kaisha, two lines that had been 
cngaged in a rather disastrous competition. The 
newly-formed concern confined itself at first to coast- 
wise trade but gradually extended its services to 
Vladivostok, North China and Korea, and occasion- 
ally made voyages to the Hawaiian Islands and Aus- 
tralia. The war which broke out in 1894 between 


China and Japan put the company through a severe 
test and at the same time proved that Japan was to 
be reckoned with on the ocean. Not only did the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha throw almost its entire fleet 
into government service as transports, hospital or 
supply ships, but it also chartered or bought new 
steamers and maintained its various mail lines with 
surprising regularity considering the working condi- 
tions. 

In 1896 the Nippon Yusen Kaisha entered the field 


View Looking Down from the Navigating Bridge of the “Suwa Maru” 
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The Public Rooms on the New Nippon Yusen Kaisha Boats Are Very Inviting 


of steamship companies whose operations are world- 
wide. A European, an American and an Australian 
line were inaugurated, the company’s fleets at this 
time aggregating 70 ships with a gross tonnage of 
200,000, comprised largely of fine new steamers spe- 
cially built for the trades in which they were plying. 
The steamers quickly increased both in size and num- 
ber, and to-day this line has a fleet of 94 vessels, 
nearly 40 of which have been built in Japan. There 
are 750 in the employ of the concern on shore and 
about 6000 in the crews of its various vessels. 

Just what part was played by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha in Japan’s recent wars may be gathered by 
the fact that during the China-Japan war, 1894 to 
1896, this one company furnished 50 transports, 5 
Converted cruisers and 4 hospital ships, and trans- 
Ported 522,963 men of all arms and 41,887 horses. 
During the Boxer troubles in 1900, 23 transports and 
2 hospital ships were supplied, and during the Russo- 
Japanese war, 1904-1906, 42 transports, 7 converted 
cruisers and 8 hospital ships were furnished, 1,289,600 
men and 125,023 horses were transported. 

The latest addition to the fleet of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha consists of 3 sisters, the “Suwu Maru,” “Ya- 
saka Maru” and “Fushimi Maru,” 525’ long, 63’ 5” 
beam, 37” 6” molded depth, and of 11,900 gross 
tonnage. These vessels have accommodations for 
121 first-class, 60 second and 190 steerage passengers. 
Every precaution has been taken to insure safety, 
both as to life-saving equipment and the design of 
the vessels themselves. The bulkheading has fol- 
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lowed the latest practice, a full equipment of life- 
boats handled under Welin davits and a complete 
Clayton fire extinguishing system are among the fea- 
tures of. these vessels. Among the points of interest 
to the traveler might be mentioned the practical elim- 
ination of the upper berth, the first-class dining-room 
on the bridge deck, a children’s nursery, spacious 
promenades, a swimming tank, dark rooms for pho- 
tographers, hospital and operating room, an electric- 
ally-operated laundry and a barber shop, etc. The 
very spacious accommodations for passengers both in 
the first and second.class cabins are made possible 
on these vessels on account of the large amount of 
space that can be allotted to the limited number of 
passengers carried, and the addition of these fine 
ships will still further enhance the popularity of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s European service. 


COASTING FLEET TO CONTINUE. 


The purchase of the remaining vessels of the Pa- 
cific Mail coasting fleet by the newly-formed Amer- 
ican International Corporation, in which W. R. Grace 
and Company hold large interests, is proving wel- 
come news to local shippers who are interested in 
the Central American trade. It is also a matter of 
general satisfaction that a part at least of the Pacific 
Mail’s organization will be held together and many 
of its employees retained. It is understood that as 
soon as the opportunity affords, some new boats will 
be placed on the Central American run. 
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THE LIGHTSHIPS. 


The United States Government maintains thirty- 
two lightships on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
coasts, of which six are here upon the Pacific. 
Each of these ships has a number and the name of 
the harbor or point of land or shoal they are an- 
chored off painted in large white letters on their 
sides, their hulls are painted red, they are schooner 
rigged with two masts, and at night lights are dis- 
played from these masts. During foggy weather 


The Blunts Reef Lightship 


they blow a fog whistle to designate their position, 
and they also have submarine bells installed. Taking 
a fair average the lights can be seen at a distance 
of six miles, and the whistles heard at a distance 
of four miles. The submarine bell, an invention of 
late years, is more effective and can be picked up 
at a distance of fifteen miles. Most of the passenger 
steamers operating in and out of San Francisco are 
equipped with submarine signal receiving apparatus, 
and this, one of the latest safeguards to navigation, 
has proven to be of great help to shipmasters. The 
bell is sounded at intervals with the number of taps 
corresponding to the lightship, for instance, San 
Francisco lightship strikes seven bells. 

The six lightships along the Pacific coast of the 
United States are located as follows: San Francisco, 
No. 7, anchored off the entrance to San Francisco 
Bay; Blunts Reef, No. 83, anchored off Cape Men- 
docino; Columbia River, No. 88, anchored off the 
mouth of that great waterway; Umatilla Reef, No. 
67, anchored off Umatilla Reef south of Cape Flat- 
tery; and Swiftwater Bank, No. 93, anchored off 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca at the entrance to 
Puget Sound. 

These vessels are at anchor the whole year round 
and the crew necessarily remains on board pretty 
steadily, as the rule is one week off each three 
months. The usual lightship crew is twelve men, 
so that there is always eleven men on board and one 
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man on his vacation, provided weather conditions 
permit of this schedule being closely kept. Supplies 
are received every three months from the lighthouse 
tender, weather permitting. As these boats are not 
fitted with wireless, their crews live practically with- 
out communication with the outside world. Taking 
the Blunts Reef lightship as an example, from March 
to October the wind often attains a velocity of eighty 
miles an hour, the sea is rough and choppy and life 
on board is far from a sinecure. During the summer 
months some of the passenger ships passing up and 
down the coast save papers and magazines, put these 
in a large box covered with oiled canvas, run close 
to the lightship and, signaling to her crew to come 
off and get the box, drop it in the sea to be picked 
up. All hands are on deck when the captain of a 
passenger steamer puts himself out in this way to 
supply these lightship lads with fresh reading matter. 

One of the captains who never forgets the Blunts 
Reef lightship is Captain E. W. Mason of the 
steamer “Beaver,” who has been following this 
custom every trip for the last ten years whenever 
the weather was quiet enough to permit of the box 
being picked up by the lightship crew. Captain 
Edward Ward, who is in command of the Blunts 
Reef lightship, was an old shipmate of Captain 
Mason’s on the Portland-San Francisco run some 
years ago and apparently this fact has some bearing 
on Captain Mason’s actions. At any rate this cus- 
tom has given rise to one of the most pleasant little 
ceremonies incident to coasting voyages, as usually 
some girl is selected from among the passengers to 
launch the canvas-covered box upon its voyage of 
kindness and good cheer. The crews of these light- 
ships are not without their share of the bright side 
of life, however, and some of the old tars are like 
Mickey O’Roake, John Fleming Wilson’s hero, the 
engineer of the Columbia River lightship, who saves 
his time off up until the end of the year and then 


Ready to Launch a Box for the Lightship Crew to Pick Up 


takes it all at once, so by the time Mickey gets off 
he has a large sack he has saved up and a month 
to spend it with the old tars who have followed the 
sea and who hang around the water front of San 
TI’rancisco. 
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The Outside of the Fire-Gutted Dock House of the Dodwell Dock and Warehouse Company, Seattle 


Seattle’s Big Wharf Fire 


At 6:40 p. m., October 28, after the day’s work 
was over, fire broke out on the Dodwell Dock 
and Warehouse Company’s wharf, locally known as 
Pier 14, at Seattle. The 
“Ixion” had completed discharging her Oriental 


Blue Funnel steamer 


cargo early the same morning and had left for 
British Columbia, there being no steamers at the 


dock at the time of the fire, but the warehouse 
was filled with merchandise. The cargo on the 
wharf at the time of the fire was valued at more 
than $2,000,000, and while it is impossible at the 
present time to estimate the exact loss, it will 
be in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

While everything in connection with the blaze 
points to incendiarism, searching investigation has 


The Interior of the Burned Dock Shed, Showing the Great Amount of Damaged Freight 
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yet failed to disclose anything definite. If, how- 
ever, the dock was destroyed through the mis- 
guided agents of any of the warring nations it was 
certainly a wasted effort as the principal items of 
cargo destroyed were such as hemp from the 
Philippine Islands consigned to the rope works in 
this country; tea from Japan, rice from Hongkong 
for making good American beer; pig iron from 
Singapore for the Pacific Coast canneries, rattan 
furniture from China, Chili peppers for one of the 
fifty-seven varieties, bamboo poles to be used in 
fishing on the banks of the Mississippi, pressed 
bean cakes for feeding our dairy cows, boots and 
shoes manufactured in Seattle for the American 
residents in the Philippines, news print paper for 
the use of our Pacific Coast dailies, Calcutta jute 
for the bag mills of our penitentiaries, rubber from 
Ceylon for automobile tire factories and in fact 
the only cargo intended for the Allies was some 
Puget Sound and Alaska canned salmon and as 
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munitions or contraband might be included 500 
bales of American cotton destined for Japan. 

No steamer was delayed a single hour on ac- 
count of the fire and no loss was occasioned except 
that falling upon American underwriters and 
American owners of cargo and property. The 
moment that Pier 14 was put out of commission 
the Dodwell Dock and Warehouse Company took 
preferential assignment of the new Port Commis- 
sion piers at Smith’s Cove and the business of the 
company is being carried on without interruption. 

Pier 14 will be immediately reconstructed and by 
the first of March will again be in full operation 
as the Seattle home of the Blue Funnel line. 
Fortunately, all of the records were saved and 
temporary offices were established in the Broad 
Street warehouse, which is also operated by the 
Dodwell Dock and Warehouse Company, while for 
local and Alaska business this firm operates Pier 
4. 


Ballin Boilers for ‘“‘Rose City’ : 


San Francisco-Portland Steamship Company 

will be laid up in Portland, Oregon, about 
the first part of January, 1916, for the purpose of 
having her present boiler installation replaced by a 
new one. 

For nearly six months the question of choice of 
new boilers was held in abeyance while the owners 
made a thorough investigation of all of the various 
types which were offered. As a result of these 
investigations, it was decided to order from the 
Ballin Water Tube Boiler Company, in Portland, 
-Oregon, four of its patented Water Tube Boilers, 
having a combined heating surface of about 12,000 
square feet, taking the place of six Scotch Marine 
boilers of 12 feet diameter and 9,600 square feet of 
heating surface. 

The new boilers will be built and tested for a 
working pressure of 250 pounds and operated at 
about 200 pounds. The present system of Dahl 
Mechanical Oil Burners will be continued in the 
new boilers and it is expected that three units will 
be sufficient to furnish the steam required. The 
fire room will be athwartship instead of fore and 
aft, as at present. 

A comparison between the new and the old 
installation will be of interest. 

The total weight of the six old boilers with 
water, mountings and breechings is about 360 
tons, while the weight of the Ballin boilers with 
water, mountings and breechings and about 25 per 
cent. more heating surface and built for nearly 
100 pounds more pressure, is only 108 tons. 

There will also be, in addition, sufficient saving 
in space to install outside of boilers, additional oil 


T= steamer “Rose City” belonging to the 


fuel tanks of over 500 barrels capacity, which will 
enable the steamer to make round trips from San 
Francisco to Portland without fueling at the latter 
place where the price of oil is higher than at San 
Francisco. 

While the Ballin boilers are well and favorably 
known on the north Pacific where they are in- 
stalled in such fast steamers as the “Tacoma,” 
“H. B. Kennedy,” “Sol Duc,” the United States 
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Cross Section of ‘‘Rose City,” Showing Arrangement of New 
Boilers and Fuel Tanks 
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The New Ballin Boilers for the ‘‘Rose City,’’ Shown Without Breeching 


seagoing dredge “P. S. Michie,” etc., they are com- 
paratively unknown in San Francisco and else- 
where in the United States. For this reason it 
might be well to give a short explanation of the 
distinctive features which decided the owners of 
the “Rose City” in their selection. 

The Ballin Boilers are the only strictly sectional 
boilers built with vertical generating tubes. Each 
section in these boilers is absolutely independent 


of its neighbor and it being fitted with an inde- 
pendent feed pipe, steam outlet and return flow 
pipe, practically forms a boiler in miniature by 
itself and owing to this feature boilers can be 
built in as large units as oil can be sprayed for 
combustion. While units of 6000 square feet (used 
in steamer “T'acoma”) are the largest size so far 
produced, there is no reason why they can not be 
built with 10,000 square feet and over. 
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The Four Boilers for the ‘‘Rose City’’ Completely Erected in the Shop 
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Longitudinal Section Through Fire Room, Showing General Arrangement of Steam and Feed Piping 
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General Arrangement of Boiler Room, Showing Additional Fuel Tanks Made Possible Through the Saving in Space Over the 


Room Required by the Old Scotch Boilers Which Were Removed 
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While in practically all boilers, especially those 
of the water tube type, separation of steam and 
water has to take place in the steam drum, in the 
Ballin Boiler this separation takes place within 
each section, which having a self-contained cir- 
culation, permits nothing but steam to pass into 
the steam drum. This feature insures drier steam 
and makes the water level less affected by rolling 
in the seaway. 

In boilers with horizontal tubes, the diameter 
of the tubes is limited by’ their length while with 
vertical tubes the evaporation can escape by its 
natural buoyancy and considerable smaller tubes 
may be used, which means compactness, saving in 
weight and safety. 

In the Ballin Boilers all the generating tubes 
are made one and one-half inches in diameter 
and of solid drawn steel, connecting the bottom 
headers, having D sections, with the top headers, 
having rectangular sections. These headers are 
also rolled to shape from solid drawn steel tubes 
so that all the material in sections is absolutely 
homogeneous. We accompany this article with 
photos showing the boilers in course of erection 
in the shop and also a scale drawing showing the 
installation aboard, with principal piping. 

Some of the recommendable features of these 
boilers are: First, the ease with which repairs 
can be made. Any section can be removed and 
teplaced in less than an hour and this can be done 
by the boiler crew. Every tube is accessible for 
inspection and cleaning, inside as well as outside 
and the construction of casing is such that any 
part can be opened up for inspection without 
special tools. 

The boilers have proven themselves very eco- 
nomical in fuel and have shown to possess a high 
degree of efficiency evaporating on tests on the 
United States dredge “P. S. Michie” an evaporate 
of 5.2 pounds of water per square feet of heating 
surface with natural draft and a stack temperature 
of less than 400 degrees. 

It is expected that the installation will be com- 
pleted within sixty days from the time the ‘Rose 
City” ties up at Portland. 

Part of the installation will be the renewal of all 
of the steam and feed piping between pumps, 
boilers and engines. Most of the present piping 
and valves were installed in 1889 when the steamer 
Was built and are not in compliance with the 
Present rules and regulations. 


The New London Ship and Engine Company, 
whose Nlseco diesels have made such an enviable 


tecord in the Pacific Northwest, announce the re- 
moval of their Seattle headquarters to a suite of 
offices in the Smith Building. 
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SKANDIA ENGINE ENTERS PACIFIC 
COAST FIELD. 


A new marine engine for Cutters, Schooncrs, 
Fishing Boats, Tugs, ete., is being introduced on 
the Pacific Coast, which is a great step forward in 
the solution of the economy, simplicity and re- 
liability problem for marine engines. 


, 


a semi-Diesel, two- 
manu- 


This engine, the “Skandia,’ 
cycle engine, is run by crude oil. It is 
factured in Sweden and is to-day used by most of 
the Scandinavian fishermen. 


When early in 1880, the steam engine came into 
use along the coast of Northern Europe as pro- 
pulsive power for trawlers, the question about a 
suitable power for other kinds of fishing boats was 
raised. During the following decade a small num- 
ber of boats for common herring fishing were 
equipped with steam engines, but the result ob- 
tained was in no way satisfactory. In a short 
time it was proven that steam engines for small 
fishing boats were not a success in so far as the 
economical question was concerned, partly because 
the machinery was too bulky in the limited space 
at disposal. 


The general want, and also the spirit of the time, 
demanded a special power which would not only 
require less space, but would at the same time be 
cheaper and work at less expense than was the 
case with the steam engine. 

The Scandinavian countries, where the fishery 
was already at that time a principal industry, and 
therefore of great importance, very soon prepared 
to meet the demand, and the engineering works 
which now gave their attention to the then hardly 
more than theoretically known “explosion” engine 
for liquid fuel specially built for the purpose, may 
be called the pioneers of the present large produc- 
tion of such motive power in the practical service. 

Like everything else, crude oil engines were then 
received with more or less distrust, but when the 
first difficulties, through patience and considerable 
sacrifice on the side of the manufacturers had been 
removed, the confidence in these machines grew 
rapidly. 

The engine above referred to has heen developed 
at the place where fishing is one of the most im- 
portant in the world, and it is therefore only 
natural that in such a country the engine should, 
so to speak, arise from the sea. 

Since that period a large manufacturing plant 
has been established in the very center of the ex- 
tensive fishing district of Scandinavia, and the best 
opportunity has been there for gathering a large 
variety of important experiences, which, in con- 
nection with patient and hard work extending 
over several vears of experiment and development, 
have created a world-wide market for these en- 
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gines, which are now well known 
in all countries under the regis- 
tered name of “Skandia.” The 
remarkably simple construction, 
the immense saving in fuel con- 
sumption, and the small atten- 
tion required are all attributes of 
the greatest value for an engine 
of this kind. This, together with 
the fact that these engines are 
often put in the hands of per- 
sons who have no knowledge of 
machinery, has made the Skandia 
the most popular engine in Scan- 
dinavia. At present about 200,- 
000 horse-power are obtained 
from these engines, which are 
distributed all over the world. 

However, Skandia engines are 
not only used for fishing boats; 
to-day they are sold more and more for use in pas- 
senger boats, tugs and a large number of pilot and 
Customs patrol boats, which previously used sails 
have now installed Skandia engines. 

As auxiliary engines in sailing vessels these en- 
gines are ideal on account of their low initial cost, 
simplicity and reliability in operation and the low 
consumption of fuel oil. Even the very small 
Skandia engines which are built in sizes of 5 to 
500 B.H.P. have proven to possess a remarkably 
low consumption of fuel oil. Thus a 20 B.H.P. 
Skandia Marine Engine recently was tested in the 
interest of the buyer at the testing station of the 
well known Chalmer’s Institute of Technology at 
Gothenburg. The entirely impartial board of com- 
missioners, consisting of Professor Svante Lind- 
strom and A. Karlson at the Material Testing Sta- 
tion of this institution, stated that the consumption 
of crude oil of this engine was 256.2 grams or 
56 Ibs. per B.H.P. an hour. This test is interest- 
ing as it shows an extremely low fuel consumption 
for the smallest size of engine and also the more 
so as the testing was performed on an engine 
ordered and executed in the ordinary way and not 
on an exhibition engine specially made for that 
purpose. The larger sizes of Skandia engines 
consume, of course, much less fuel oil, which 
means that their fuel consumption is less than 
one-half pound of fuel oil per B.H.P. hour; a most 
remarkable performance for a semi-Diesel engine, 
which works with a conservative compression of 
air in the cylinders. 

The “Skandia” engines are now being introduced 
on the Pacific Coast by J. H. Hansen & Co., of 
San Francisco, and the first order has been placed 
for a 120 H.P. engine. 

Although the “Skandia” engines have been sold 
all over the world and large boats have been 


A 240 Horse-Power ‘‘Skandia’’ Semi-Diesel Engine. 
Known Internal Combustion Engine is Now Being 
Introduced on the Pacific Coast 
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This Well 


equipped with these engines in Japan and the 
Philippine Islands, this will be the first installation 
on the Pacific Coast. 

We are informed that several contracts are now 
pending for the installation of these engines in 
tenders and as auxiliary engines in schooners on 
the Pacific Coast. 


NEW STEAMER AT UNITED ENGINEERING 


The United Engineering Works is now feeling 
the insistent demand for new shipping and has 
received an order from C. Henry Smith, Inc., 
steamship agents, for a fine new steamer ostensibly 
for the West Coast trade with Central and South 
America. The vessel will be 339’ 6” between per- 
pendiculars, 48’ 0’ molded beam and 24’ 5” molded 
draft, of the single deck type, schooner rigged 
with straight stem and elliptical stern. She will be 
driven by a triple expansion engine with cylinders 
25”, 40” and 65” by a stroke of 42”, steam being 
furnished by two Scotch boilers working at 160 
pounds pressure. This is the largest steamer 
that the United Engineering Works has yet under- 
taken but the yard is well equipped to undertake 
the work and the new steamer is sure to prove 
highly satisfactory to both builders and owners. 


The recent publication issued by the William 
Powell Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, is a twenty- 
page booklet on their “White Star Valve.” This 
book briefly, but completely, discusses the function 
of these valves, and illustrates in sectional the 
several types made by the William Powell Com- 
pany. The booklet contains full information as to 
construction, operation and prices. Requests for 
copies to the company, by mail, will be gladly 
acceded to. 
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The New Panama Canal Bucyrus Dredge ‘‘Cascadas.” 


This View Was Taken at the New York Shipbuilding Company’s Plant, 


Which Concern Constructed the Hull, and the Crosses in the Windows are Painted to Prevent Workmen 
from Shoving Structural Material Through the Glass 


‘“Bucyrus’’ Dredges in the Canal 


The latest dipper dredge to be delivered by the 
Bucyrus Company to the Panama Canal author- 
ities is the ‘“Cascadas.” This dredger differs from 
the “Gamboa” and “Paraiso,” two dredgers pre- 
viously furnished by this concern, in that her hull 
is somewhat larger and there are accommodations 
for a larger crew. The beam has been widened to 
55 feet against 44 in the first machines, the length 
is 144 feet and the depth both at bow and stern 
is 15 feet 6 inches. There is an overhead gantry 
for raising the forward spuds, thus doing away 
with submerged ropes and sheaves. A spare boiler 
is installed together with a complete machine shop. 

All three dredgers are fitted with 15 cubic yard 
dippers with extra rock dippers of 10 yards for 
working in heavy rock. The dippers are hung on 
a 31%” wire single part rope hoisting cable and 
the dredgers are designed to dig to a depth of 50 
feet below the surface of the water. An unusual 
feature of these dredgers is their elaborate steel 
hulls, that of the “Cascadas” being built at the 
New York Shipbuilding Company’s plant. The 
hulls have elaborate systems of steel stiffening 
trusses and very complete outfits of deck fittings, 
Scow moving winches, etc. These with watertight 
bulkheads and watertight spud sponsons are fea- 
tures not usually encountered in commercial work. 

The main hoisting machinery consists of hori- 
zontal, twin tandem, compound condensing engines, 
having cylinders 16” and 28” by 24” stroke. The 
engines are compound geared to heavy spur gears 
about 12’ in diameter. These gears are mounted on 
tither end of a 16” main hoisting shaft which 
Carries the drum. ‘The drum is cast steel of the 
differential type and is groved for the 314” wire 
Tope. The shape permits the maximum digging 
force and the slowest speed at the time when the 
dipper is digging and the angle between the hoist- 
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ing rope and the dipper handle is the sharpest. 
As the dipper is hoisted the rope winds on to the 
large diameter of the drum, increasing the sped 
when most desirable and when the maximum bail 
pull is not required. 

The independent 12” x 16” double engine of the 
link reverse type drives the swinging machinery. 
The independent double cylinder backing engine 
is geared through friction clutches to a cylindrical 
backing drum. 

The spud machinery is a complete departure 
from other designs. On the larger preceding 
dipper dredges, including the ‘Toledo,” the spuds 
are driven through two-part hoists and the drums 
operated by jaw clutches. On the new dredges 
the spuds are operated by four-part hoists. This 
design has been adopted on account of the enor- 
mous spud reaction which is occasioned when dig- 
ging over the side of the dredge. 

The stern spud machinery has also been con- 


The 15-Cubic-Yard Dipper 
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siderably changed from other designs. Instead of 
operating this spud, which is of the trailing type, 
by means of a wire rope attached to the foot, as 
has been the common though not the invariable 
practice in the past, it is hoisted and lowered by 
a rack and pinion drive. 

The forward spuds are exceptionally heavy in 
construction, 48” square and 72’ long. ‘The 
boom is 62’ long, of the solid plate girder type, 
and complete with the machinery it weighs about 
113,000 pounds. The dipper handle is 72’ in length 
and weighs 81,000 pounds. : 

An unusually complete steam plant is furnished 
consisting of three Scotch marine boilers, each sup- 
plied with two Morrison Suspension furnaces, a 
condenser with an air pump and a centrifugal cir- 
culating pump driven by an independent engine 
is included as well as a closed feed water heater, 
feed pumps, two fresh water tanks and a com- 
plete electric lighting plant. As the dredges are 
designed to burn either coal or oil they are 
equipped with two large oil storage tanks as well 
as coal bunkers. 


NEW 3000 HORSEPOWER MOTOR SHIP. 


An order has just been placed with the Werks- 
poor Company, of Amsterdam, by a Norwegian 
shipowning firm for a 6,500-ton D. W. C. cargo 
motor-driven ship, making the twenty-fifth Diesel 
ship built or on order with this concern. This 
vessel will be equipped with two Werkspoor-Diesel 
engines of the direct-reversible, single-acting, four- 
cycle type, developing about 1,500 I. H. P. apiece, 
at 120 revolutions per minute. The interesting 
part of this order is that these engines will be a 
distinct advance upon previous Werkspoor motors, 
because hitherto all engines over 1,000 H. P. have 
been in six-cylinders, whereas in the present in- 
stance the number of cylinders will be reduced to 
four, each having a bore of 2434” by 4714” stroke, 
thus reducing the number of parts by about 20 
per cent. 

In their marine steam engineering department 
the Werkspoor Works are also extremely busy, 
having fifteen sets of 1,000 to 6,000 I. H. P. each 
for commercial craft alone, apart from a_ great 
amount of turbine work, of which one marine set 
alone is of 65,000 horsepower. 

Many shipowners and others will remember with 
pleasure that genial engineer from the Werkspoor 
Diesel Works, Amsterdam, Mr. Girard Lugt, who 
was over here last summer, but will be sorry to learn 
that he recently had a narrow escape from losing 
his life. In the last Zeppelin raid on London, 
where Mr. Lugt happened to be on business, a 
couple of bombs dropped some twenty feet away 
from him. Luckily he was unhurt, and we con- 
gratulate him on his escape from injury. 
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The Scott Patent Water Tube Boiler for the ‘“‘Georgia”’ 


NEW BOILER FOR S. S. “GEORGIA.” 


The accompanying illustration depicts the Scott 
Patent water tube boiler recently installed on the 
Juneau Steamship Company's steamer “Georgia.” 
This boiler has a heating surface of 1812 square feet, 
a grate surface of 4514 square feet, and weighs ap- 
proximately 30,000 pounds dry and 37,000 pounds 
with water. The working pressure is 200 pounds. 
The length of the boiler over the casing is 7’ 1034”, 
the width over casing 10’ 11”, and the height from 
the bottom of ash pan to the top of the steam drum 
is 12’ 2”, The steam drum is 30’ inside diameter 
and the water drums 20’ inside diameter. All casing 
is double lined with asbestos fire felt 1% to 3 inches 
in thickness. The furnace is lined with one inch as- 
bestos and 4% inches of fire brick, and is still fur- 
ther protected with an air space of 2% inches and 
an outer casing. There are 696 cold drawn seamless 
steel tubes 1% inches in diameter and No. 10 B. W. 
G. in thickness. 

This boiler replaced a two furnace Scotch marine 
boiler 11 feet in diameter by 11 feet long, thus saving 
a space of more than three feet in length and weigh- 
ing only about one-third of the original steam-raising 
plant. 

The steamer “Georgia” is a wooden vessel of 255 
tons register, built in Tacoma, Washington, in 1902. 
She is owned by the Juneau Steamship Company, and 
is in the Southeastern Alaska passenger and freight 
service. She is 110.2 feet long, 22 feet beam and 9.2 
feet deep. 

The Puget Sound Boiler Works has closed a con- 
tract with the Alaska Steamship Company for a Scott 
Patent water tube boiler of 2400 square feet heating 
surface, equipped for an oil-burning system for their 
steamer “Santa Ana.” This boiler will be installed 
in the early Spring. 
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Repair Costs of Motor Ships 


been reticent when the question of repair 
costs and delays have come up; but once 
in a while an owner who has no axe to grind 
comes out point-blank with candid details. Some 
time ago the writer endeavored to obtain details 
of the cost of repairs and time of delays encoun- 
tered in the Diesel ships owned by the Royal 
Packet Company (Keninklijke Paketraavi Haat- 
schappij), and the matter was referred to the 
company’s engineer-in-chief at Weltevreden, Ba- 
tavia, Java, in which district their four motor 
ships are operating, together with a number of 
steamers, all of which carry passengers, mail and 
freight—principally the latter. 
In his report the engineer-in-chief, Mr. J. J. 
Jameson, gives the following interesting details, 


ee motor-ship owners and builders have 


to which are added comparisons worked out from- 


his figures by the writer. : 

M. S. “Sembilan,” 90 voyages in three years, 
total repair cost about $2400, time lost very 
little, deadweight capacity 300 tons, horse power 
200, fuel consumption per geographical mile .02 
tons, fuel consumption per I.H.P. hour .0316 
gallons. 

M. S. “Loudon,” 60 voyages in 20 months, re- 
pair cost about $1600, time lost very little, dead- 
weight capacity 1750 tons, horse power 1400, 
fuel consumption per geographical mile .08 tons, 
fuel consumption per I.H.P. hour .0396 gallons. 

M. S. “Hyer,” two voyages per month, no re- 
Pairs, no time lost, deadweight capacity 1750 tons, 
horse power 1400, fuel consumption per geograph- 
ical mile .08 tons, fuel consumption per I.H.P. 
hour .0396 gallons. 

M. S. “Siberg,” just arrived from Europe, dead- 
Weight capacity 1750 tons, horse power 1400, no 
data available as to fuel consumption. 

The Diesel engines for all these ships were de- 
signed and built at the Werkspoor Works, Am- 
sterdam. 

As a comparison Mr. Jameson takes the S. S. 
“Van Lansberge,” of 1400 horse power. Her 
Consumption of coal per geographical mile is given 
by him as 0.36 tons and 0.84 kg. per horse power. 
The residual oil fuel costs them $7.20 per ton, 
While coal costs $5.60 per ton. ‘The total cost 
of repairs to the steamer was $1000 for 90 voy- 
ages in 22 months, which is nearly as much as 
that of the motor ships. 

As regards the coal consumption figure of the 
S. S. “Van Lansberge,” it is apparent that this is 
@ typographical error, because 0.36 tons per mile 
would mean 86.4 tons per day, if 240 geographical 
miles be taken as an average day’s run at sea. 
Again, with the motor ships, 0.08 tons per mile 
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would mean 19.2 tons of oil for the same dis- 
tance, which is foolish. 

Therefore to compare the fuel costs the writer 
will take the coal consumption as 1.4 pounds per 
I.H.P. hour, which is a fair average for a ship 
of this size and speed. On this consumption the 
S. S. “Van Lansberge’s” daily consumption at sea 
(240 miles) would be 21 tons of coal at a cost of 
$117.60. 

For her sister Diesel motor-ships (which are 
capable of carrying much more cargo, because of 
the less space required by the engines and bunk- 
ers, also the saving in weight of machinery) we 
will take as an average consumption the fuel 
consumed by the above mentioned M. S. “Siberg” 
on her maiden voyage from England to the Dutch 
East Indies via Port Said. To the latter port she 
averaged 9.9 miles per hour on 4.6 tons of fuel 
oil and 2.25 tons of coal for the auxiliaries, cook- 
ing and heating. Therefore her total daily fuel 
bill, oil and coal, based on a 240-mile run, is 
$45.62. Her sister ships, having their donkey 
boilers fired by exhaust gases from the main 
engine, will further save on the coal bill, but that 
we can overlook for the moment and keep to the 
actual facts before us. 

It will be realized that, apart from the absence 
of stand-by charges in port with the motor-ships, 
300 days at sea means a saving of $21,594 on the 
fuel bill alone. The total saving afforded by the 
motor ship can only be understood when it is fully 
realized that several hundred tons more cargo can 
be carried and the extra profits from this capacity 
added to the above amount, especially in these days 
of high freight rates. In fact it is even greater than 
the saving in the fuel bill. Then there is the ab- 
sence of stokers so that a motor ship of about 2000 
tons deadweight should show a saving of at least 
$50,000 per annum. 

Regarding the M. S. “Siberg,” when she reached 
Port Said her builders received a cable stating that 
she did not stop for repairs after leaving Deal, and 
that her Diesel engine was in excellent working 
condition. The “Siberg’s’” motor was not tested 
in the works, but installed in the ship, and after a 
few hours’ trial she started on her maiden voyage. 

The writer will now deal with repair costs of 
another Werkspoor-Diesel engine ship, namely, the 
“Sembilan,” a motor-driven cargo vessel of 600 tons 
deadweight capacity and 250 I.H.P. at 200 revolu- 
tions, placed in service in 1910. Her owners, Messrs. 
J. Van Rompu, of Terneusen, state that up to 
June, 1915, she had run about 16,000 miles per 
year, or a total of 80,000 miles approximately. Re- 
pairs to the main engines have averaged $500 per 
year and $100 per year for the auxiliaries. The 
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total time lost by the ship has been from three to 
four weeks per year, which included drydocking 
for scraping her bottom, etc. 

From a résumé of the above it will be seen that 
against the enormous savings made must be charged 
the slightly increased repair expenses, slightly higher 
wages to the engineer, and a couple of additional 
greasers. So really the saving due to the absence 
of stokers is not very great, and perhaps is quite 
a minor point when the question of economy is 
raised. However, the foregoing facts offer much 
food for reflection to those who are contemplating, 
or interested in, the Diesel engine for ship propul- 
sion. 

For the Atlantic trade motor-driven ships will 
show to great advantage, particularly in the near 
future. Best steam coal is now quoted at Cardiff 
and Newcastle at $4.50 to $6.00 per ton and is not 
likely to go lower for many years, and never back 
to its old figures, because the wages of the miners 
will never drop back to the comparatively low fig- 
ures of a year ago. 

But a motor ship can purchase oil fuel in the 
United States and carry sufficient in her bunkers 
for a voyage to Europe and back, and still carry 
a good many hundred tons more cargo than a coal 
or oil-fired steamer of the same displacement could 
with bunker capacity for one voyage. 

For instance, a Werkspoor-Diesel engined ship 
of 5550 tons deadweight capacity (such as the 
“Ares,” “Artemis,” “Selene” or ‘“Hermes”’) of 
2250 I.H.P. and about 10% knots speed, can go 
from New York to London and return on about 
230 tons of oil fuel, even if we allow so much as 
16 days at sea each way. (These consumptions are 
quoted from performances made by the above ships, 
over similar and greater distances.) The fuel con- 
sumption at sea of Werkspoor-Diesel engined ships 
average 0.30 pounds per I.H.P. hour, and even 
less under favorable conditions; compared with 1.20 
pounds per I.H.P. hour for an oil-fired steamer. 
Per day this means from six to seven tons for the 
above-mentioned ships including auxiliaries. 

These facts are fully realized by European ship- 
owners, and to-day there are thirty-five Diesel- 
driven commercial ships on order, 90 per cent. of 
which will have Burmeister & Wain or Werkspoor 
engines installed. When the expected freight 
slump comes, such owners will be in the fortunate 
position of being able to offer and accept cargoes 
at cut-rate terms and still make good profits. 

It is interesting to note that the Western Aus- 
tralia Steamship Department has paid $101. per ton 
for the 6700 tons deadweight capacity motor ship 
“Lelandia,” a record price for a tramp ship, yet 
they figure on a net profit of over $125,000 per 
annum, even after all expenses and depreciation have 
been paid. It is cttrious to note that a great many 
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people will take as gospel truth any rumor of the 
unreliable working of Diesel ships and_ seriously 
doubt actual working records of these craft. This 
is the fruit of natural bias against a new principle 
and must be overcome just as the same bias had 
to be overcome by every other innovation which 
proposed radical departures from what the engi- 
neers have been used to. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE. 


lor the purpose of establishing rules governing 
the grading of Philippine lumber and to secure the 
conservation of the lumber resources of the Islands, 
the Philippine Lumbers Manufacturers’ Association 
was recently organized at Manila. The following 
directors, officers and committeemen were chosen: 

W. W. Payne, Insular Lumber Company; J. H. 
Ramey, of the Negros Philippine Lumber Company ; 
Mr. Go Tauco, of the Mindanao Lumber Company ; 
F. C. Cadwallader, of the Cadwallader-Gibson Com- 
pany; John Gibson, of the Cadwallader-Gibson Com- 
pany; W. Scott, of the Kolambugan Lumber and 
Development Company; C. S. Derham, of the Der- 
ham Lumber Company; Mr. Stadtmiller, of the 
Bureau of Forestry; W. F. Sherfesee, of the Bu- 
reau of Forestry; Mr. Kidwell, of the Lebak Lum- 
ber Company; and Miguel Pujalte, of Pujalte & 
Company. The executive committee is composed of 
W. Scott, Mr. Go Tauco, W. W. Payne, F. C. Cad- 
wallader and Director of Forestry Sherfesee. 

Those who compose the committee on grading 
rules are W. Scott, W. W. Payne, C. S. Derham, 
I. C. Cadwallader and Director of Forestry Sher- 
fesee. 


HONOLULU RUN POPULAR. 


‘The steamer “Great Northern” of the Great 
Northern Pacific Steamship Company is proving 
quite popular on the San Francisco-San Pedro- 
Hilo-Honolulu. run. The speed and luxurious 
cquipment of this boat, coupled with the at- 
tractiveness of her run from the tourist standpoint, 
have combined to give added pleasure to a 
short trip to the Hawaiian Islands. The “Great 
Northern,” like her sister ship, the “Northern 
Pacific,” has practically one entire deck given over 
to the social requirements of passengers with en- 
closed as well as open promenades, smoking rooms, 
verandah cafes, lounge and observation rooms, etc. 

On her first trip up from the islands the “Great 
Northern” lowered the existing record to three 
days and twenty-two hours and it is expected that 
with weather conditions favorable she will still 
further cut down the record run. 


Pacific Coast Shipping Notes 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The steamer “Napa City” was purchased by 
Muir and Symon for $975. 

On her first return voyage from Honolulu to 
San Francisco, the steamer “Great Northern” set 
up a new record of 3 days and 22 hours. 

C. Henry Smith, Inc., have purchased the power 
barkentine “Archer.” The “Archer” is an iron- 
hulled vessel 185 feet long, 3114 feet beam and 11 
feet deep. She was built in 1876. 

The “Santa Clara,” “Santa Cruz,” “Santa Ce- 
celia” and ‘Santa Catalina,’ of the W. R. Grace 
Company’s fleet, will be temporarily placed in 
other service than the coast to coast run pending 
the opening of the Panama Canal. 

J. D. Spreckels & Bros. Company are the agents 
for the new Java-Pacific Line and Mr. Fred F. 
Connor, the popular freight traffic manager of 
the Pacific Mail, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager for the new Oriental connection. 

Sir James Mills, chairman of the board of di- 
tectors of the Union Steamship Company of New 
Zealand, whose recent visit to San Francisco will 
be pleasantly recalled by shipping men, has been 
elected to the Board of Managers of Lloyds Reg- 
ister at London. 

The Dollar Steamship Company has finally 
transferred its home port to Vancouver, an 
action which might fittingly be termed another 
Victory for the Seamen’s Bill. It will not take 
Many such victories, however, to finally ruin 
American foreign trade shipping. 

The Crowley Launch and Tugboat Company 
has purchased the schooner “Sausalito,” a craft 
145 by 32 by 10 feet deep. It is understood that on 
Teturn from her present voyage to the Mexican 
Coast that the “Sausalito” will have auxiliary pow- 
eT installed. 

The Inter-Island Steam Navigation Company 
of Honolulu has purchased the steam schooner 
“Shoshone” from the Charles R. McCormick Com- 
pany for use in the inter-island sugar carrying 
trade. The “Shoshone” was built at Fairhaven 
mn 1908 and the price brought is rumored at $75,000. 
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The steam schooner “Thomas L. Wand" has 
been sold by the Wilson & Fife Lumber Company 
to J. H. Baxter of San Francisco. Price said to 
be about $65,000. The vessel was built in 1906 
for Olson & Mahony. ‘The same purchaser has 
bought the steam schooner “Saginaw” from the 
McCullough Lumber Company. Price rumored as 
$100,000. The “Saginaw” was built in 1907 for 
W. H. Wood of San Francisco. 

The steamer “Carlos’’ of the Olson and Mahony 
fleet has been sold to the Donovan Lumber Com- 
pany. The “Carlos” is a wooden steamer built in 
1908 by Stone and Van Bergen and engined by 
the Fulton Iron Works with a triple expansion 
engine with cylinders 14-22 and 36 inches by 24” 
stroke of 500 horsepower. She has passenger ac- 
commodations for 58 and a lumber capacity of 
850,000 feet, Scotch boiler, oil burner. Length 
198.4’, beam 39.2’, and depth 14.5’. 


The International Mercantile Marine Company 
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The “Admiral Watson,’’ Sunk In Seattle Harbor 
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has secured the permission of the court to enter 
into a contract with the Mexican Petroleum Com- 
pany for 400,000 barrels of fuel oil at 90 cents 
a barrel. This oil is to be used by the “Kroon- 
land” and “Finland,” up till recently operated 
on the San Francisco-New York run by _ the 
Panama-Pacific line. As the canal was blocked it 
was decided to utilize the interim to equip these 
two vessels as oil burners and to place them once 
more in the coast to coast service as soon as the 
canal is re-opened. 


PORTLAND. 


Joseph Supple of Portland, Oregon, is building 
a new steamer for the Kitsap Transportation Com- 


pany. The vessel is to be 150 feet long by 26 feet 
beam. The machinery is to be supplied by the 
Gas Engine and Power Company of Morris 


Heights, New York. 

The spans on the Columbia River bridge connect- 
ing Portland and Vancouver are rapidly being put 
in place without a hitch. Barges are sunk and put 
under the span then pumped out and the floating 
structure conveyed into place by stern-wheel tugs. 
The spans are 265 feet long and weigh 468 tons. 

The steamer “Rose City” of the San Francisco 
and Portland Steamship Company, on her arrival 
at Portland on January 2, will strip ship prepara- 
tory to the installation of four new boilers by the 
Ballin Watertube Boiler Company. While receiv- 
ing new boilers, the ship will be given a thorough 
overhauling and painting and much of the interior 
in the passenger accommodations will be renewed. 

According to E. Lester Jones, head of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Secre- 
tary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, 
is to have a bill introduced at the next Congress 
providing for a division of the Western Division 
of the U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service. The 
present district includes Alaska, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California and the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
proposed change will place Oregon, Washington 
and Alaska in a separate district. Captain John 
K. Bulger in all likelihood will be retained as head 
of the California and Hawaiian Islands district, 
. in case the division takes place. 


SEATTLE. 


A ruling has been given by the lawyers of the 
Seattle Port Commission to the effect that a 
steamship company using a port commission pier 
must adopt the wharfage tariff established by that 
body. 

The steamers “City of Seattle,” “Spokane” and 
“Senator” will shortly be converted to oil burners. 
The work on these three Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company craft wf! cost in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. 


As a special committee to work with the National 
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Chamber of Commerce committee on merchant ma- 
rine legislation, the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
has selected E. C. Hughes, Captain J. S. Gibson, 
J. H. Bloedel, Captain J. L. Anderson and John P. 
Hausman. 


Johnson Brothers and Blanchard, Seattle ship- 
builders, have been awarded a contract for a 150- 
foot wooden steamer, twin screw, gas engine drive, 
to carry thirty-five passengers and 700 tons of 
freight. The vessel is for the Westward Naviga- 
tion Company and is to be christened the “Kus- 
kokwim River.” 

The construction of a small ship ways for the 
building of submarines or destroyers has been 
completed at the Puget Sound Navy Yard. Suf- 
ficient space has been allowed for the enlarge- 
ment of these building ways to a length of 600 
feet and a sufficient width to accommodate battle- 
ship construction. 

The Pacific Coast Steamship Company has 
purchased their former steamer, the “Curacao,” 
which was abandoned and subsequently salved in 
Alaskan waters. The “Curacao” was built by 
Wm. Cramp & Sons in 1895 and is 241.3’ by 38’ 
by 16.3’ molded dimensions. She has been a very 
successful freighter. 

The Matthews Shipbuilding Company of Ho- - 
quiam, Washington, has secured a contract for the 
construction of a steam-schooner for F. S. Free- 
man & Company of San Francisco. The new 
schooner will be 206 feet between perpendiculars, 
42 feet beam and a draft of 14 feet. Her capacity 
will be in the neighborhood of 1,200,000 feet. She 
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Captain Garlick and the Chief Engineer of the ‘‘Minnesota” 
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As the ‘‘Admiral Watson"”’ Appeared Just After Being Sunk at Her Dock Through Collision 


will be driven by a 650 horse-power triple expan- 
sion engine. 

On December 30th two United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey vessels, the “Gedney” and “Mc- 
Arthur,” were sold at auction at Seattle. The 
use of these boats has been severely condemned 
for several years past and their condition has 
precluded their use in any exposed waters. The 
“McArthur” is a wooden steamer 115’ long and 
built in 1876, while the “Gedney,” built in 1875, has 
a composite hull built in 1875 and is 140’ long. 

The shipping facilities of Puget Sound have 
been materially augmented of late. The “Keishin 
Maru” and “Tosan Maru” have been added to the 
Service of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and five 
new ships, four freighters and one _ passenger, 
have been added to the Seattle-Alaska trade. One 
Of these is the “Kansas City,” purchased in San 
Francisco and to be remodeled into a passenger 
ship. The Alaska Transportation Company has 
added two freighters, the “Burlington” and “Ben- 
nington,” and the Admiral Line adds the “Rut- 
land” and “Ogdensburg.” 

Work is progressing on the repairs of the “Ma- 
Tiposa” at the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock 
Company’s plant. Forty-six plates had to be re- 
moved and renewed on her bottom and twenty 
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removed, faired and returned, a few plates faired 
in place, the stern frame repaired, a new rudder 
fitted, 40 frames on the starboard side either 
faired in place or removed, faired and returned, 
70 frame bars either faired in place or removed, 
faired and returned, and 80 floors needing similar 
treatment. In addition to this extensive hull 
work, there were numerous repairs and renewals 
required in the vessel’s interior. The work cost 
in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

The new plant of the Galveston Dry Dock and 
Construction Company, Galveston, Texas, is being 
rapidly gotten into shape. A Crandall marine 
railway is being installed and also a floating dock 
of 8500 tons capacity, 480 feet overall length, a 
clear width of 83 feet and capable of submerging 
tc a 22-foot depth over keel blocks. 


We understand that the G. R. Bolander Company 
is figuring on installing their planking and_ scarfing 
machinery in several shipyards on this Coast. One 
of the principal economics claimed for this machin- 
ery is a material reduction in the time necessary to 
build a wooden hull and this feXture is so attractive 
as to arouse a great deal of interest among Pacific 
and Atlantic Coast builders of wooden ships. 
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The year 1916 opens with Europe still at war and 
America experiencing the artificial prosperity which 
has been temporarily brought about by that gigantic 
struggle. While this prosperity has been caused by 
war, it does not follow that it will cease with the 
discontinuance of war. When other nations have 
ceased to make heavy demands upon us for muni- 
tions they will begin to make demands for the raw 
materials of the industries of peace, and their require- 
ments in this direction will only be curbed by their 
inability to buy all they would wish for. We are 
striving to be ready to meet their demands as we 
have never striven before, and nearly every shipyard 
in the country is running full blast turning out ships. 
Just how long this boom ‘in shipbuilding in the 
United States will last no one can prophesy, but many 
of the yards are assured of three years’ operation in 
completing the work already on hand. This means 
a period of rich business possibilities for the many 
firms who engage wholly or in part in furnishing the 
ship with the many units that go to make up the 
completed vessel. The Paciric MariINE REVIEW is 
proud of its friends. Perhaps we have not always 
deserved the unfailing kindness of those: who have 
stood by us during the past years, but it will be our 
endeavor during 1916 to more fully merit the confi- 
dence of those who believe in our aims and aspira- 
tions. To all of you who hope that the United States 
will. once more resume a proud and glorious place 
on the deep sea we wish a most happy and pros- 
perous New Year, and may it prove the forerunner 
of many years of honorable and peaceful prosperity. 


TWO NEW BILLS. 


On pages 66 and 67 of this issue will be found 
copies of two Bills introduced by Congressman 
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Curry of California. One of these deals with the 
formation of a shipping commission clothed with 
important and far-reaching powers; the other seeks 
to partially open the coastwise trade to American- 
owned foreign-built vessels. Both Bills are of great 
interest to all those interested in ships or shipping, 
and the Paciric Marine Review will welcome and 
publish, if so desired, any criticism or commendation 
of these Bills that may be sent in by our readers. 


COASTWISE SHIPPING ATTACKED. 


It would seem that the protective policy thus far 
followed by the United States in regard to coast- 
wise shipping is to be subjected to spirited attacks 
in the present session of Congress. Charles F. 
Curry, of California, has presented a bill intended 
to permit of Americans buying ships in Europe and 
entering them in the coastwise trade for a period 
of five years. Seventy-five per cent. of the owner- 
ship must be vested in American citizens and the 
officers of the ships must be American citizens. 

This is one bill of the large number that will 
doubtless be introduced with the purpose of break- 
ing down the protection afforded coastwise ship- 
ping. The letting down of the bars in this case 
would have far-reaching effects. A great many 
American legislators seem to have taken an over- 
dose of “abnormal conditions” so that to-day they 
are laboring under the impression that these con- 
ditions are to go on existing for all time. The 
privilege of the coasting trade would be of no par- 
ticular advantage to an American foreign-built ship 
at the present time, as she is working under freight 
rates that would render her meddling with coast- 
wise freights ridiculous. There is no need of any 
large increase in our coasting fleets and to call 
upon the owners of American-built vessels to com- 
pete with the owners of foreign-built vessels is a 
manifest act of injustice to the former. An Ameri- 
can-built, American-owned ship in the foreign trade 
has the privilege of the coastwise trades if she 
wishes to engage therein. This is the last remain- 
ing advantage to the American ship: it does not 
amount to much, it is true, but still it is something. 
Is it to the interest of this country to remove the 
last remaining advantage that goes with bona fide 
American foreign-trade ships? 

The entry of foreign-built ships into our coastal 
trades would merely mean the entering wedge 
for the entry of foreign-owned ships on the same 
routes. If Congress should seriously consider any 
of these bills it is merely playing around the pow- 
der magazine with matches. We have a coastwise 
merchant marine that we can be proud of, and if 
our legislators are allowed to hack at the roots of 
its existence, it will go the way of our foreign 
trade carriers. It evidently does not take much 
legislation to sink a ship. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The message of the President to an opening 
Congress constitutes an index to a lesser or greater 
degree of the activities of that Congress. The 
extent to which Congress is influenced by the mes- 
sage depends naturally on the Presidential influ- 
ence in that body, and in the present case past 
performances leads us to judge that President Wil- 
son still holds considerable dictatorial power, 
enough so, indeed, to make his latest message a 
document of grave interest. The “Pacific Marine 
Review” is naturally interested in two phases of 
the message, that dealing with the Administration 
shipping scheme and that advocating heavy in- 
creases in the navy. The merchant marine and the 
navy are subjects which are, or should be, blended 
more closely together than most people imagine. 
A navy without a merchant marine to protect is 
every whit as out of reason as a merchant marine 
without a navy to protect it. For these reasons 
it is highly proper that the consideration of these 
two burning questions should be taken up together 
rather than separately, and yet we believe that the 
Administration’s efforts to blend these distinct 
phases of sea power are being projected along lines 
that do not lead to the best interests of the coun- 
try either commercially or in a military sense. 


In regard to increases in the Navy the following 
is the program outlined in the message: 


“The program to be laid before you contemplates 
the construction within five years of ten battle- 
ships, six battle cruisers, ten scout cruisers, fifty 
destroyers, fifteen fleet submarines, eighty-five 
coast submarines, four gunboats, one hospital ship, 
two ammunition ships, two fuel oil ships, and one 
Tepair ship. It is proposed that of this number we 
shall the first year provide for the construction of 
two battleships, two battle cruisers, three scout 
cruisers, fifteen destroyers, five fleet submarines, 
twenty-five coast submarines, two gunboats, and 
one hospital ship; the second year, two battleships, 
one scout cruiser, ten destroyers, four flect sub- 
Marines, fifteen coast submarines, one gunboat, and 
one fuel oil ship; the third year, two battleships, 
one battle cruiser, two scout cruisers, five destroy- 
ers, two fleet submarines and fifteen coast subma- 
rines; the fourth year, two battleships, two battle 
Cruisers, two scout cruisers, ten destroyers, two 
fleet submarines, fifteen coast submarines, one am- 
Munition ship, and-one fuel oil ship; and the fifth 
Year, two battleships, one battle cruiser, two scout 
Cruisers, ten destroyers, two fleet submarines, fif- 
teen coast submarines, one gunboat, one ammuni- 
tion, and one repair ship.” 


This constitutes an ambitious increase in our 
Navy and one that the followers of the doctrine of 
Preparedness surely cannot find fault with. 

Now let us turn to that part of President Wil- 
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son’s message dealing with merchant marine poli- 
cies. Here we find the old familiar ring that has 
chimed out in every presidential message for the 
past twenty years, but which has never gotten very 
far beyond the chiming stage: 

“The task of building up an adequate merchant 
marine for America private capital must ultimate- 
ly undertake and achieve, as it has undertaken and 
achieved every other like task amongst us in the 


past, with admirable enterprise, intelligence and 
vigor; and it seems to me a manifest dictate of 


wisdom that we should promptly remove every 
legal obstacle that may stand in the way of this 
much-to-be-desired revival of our old independence 
and should facilitate in every possible way the 
building, purchase and American registration of 
ships. 


“But capital cannot accomplish this great task 
of a sudden. It must embark upon it by degrees, 
as the opportunities of trade develop. Something 
must be done at once; done to open routes and de- 
velop opportunities where they are as yet undevel- 
oped; done to open the arteries of trade where 
the currents have not yet learned to run—especially 
between the two American continents, where they 
are, singularly enough, yet to be created and quick- 
ened; and it is evident that only the Government 
can undertake such beginnings and assume the ini- 
tial financial risks. 


“When the risk has passed and private capital 
begins to find its way in sufficient abundance into 
these new channels, the government may withdraw. 
3ut it cannot omit to begin. It should take the first 
steps, and should take them at once. 

“Our goods must not lie piled up in our ports 
and stored upon side tracks in freight cars which 
are daily needed on the roads; must not be left 
without means of transport to any foreign quarter. 
We must not await the permission of foreign ship- 
owners and foreign governments to send them 
where we will. 

“With a view to meeting these pressing necessities 
of our commerce and availing ourselves at the earli- 
est possible moment.of the present unparalleled op- 
portunity of linking the two Americas together in 
bonds of mutual interest and service, an opportu- 
nity which may never return again if we miss it 
now, proposals will be made to the present Con- 
gress for the purchase or construction of ships to 
be owned and directed by the government. similar 
to those made to the last Congress, but modified 
in some essential particulars.” 

The first paragraph quoted above must sound 
strange to the ears of American shipping men who 
are apt to ask themselves if the same wisdom that 
inspired this passage also sanctioned the signing of 
the Seamen’s Act. There is one point that seems 
to have been overlooked, and that is that the Gov- 
ernment shipping control plan can hardly be con- 
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sidered an emergency measure. It would seem that 
there is a general agreement that the European war 
cannot last for any very long period due to the 
ultimate exhaustion of all the countries engaged 
therein. If, for sake of argument, we place an- 
other 18 months as the limits of the war’s endurance, 
the plan of the administration can hardly be fairly 
started before the conditions which it proposes to 
remedy have ceased in a large measure to exist. A 
government controlled line or lines of steamers 
would undoubtedly hold certain inherent advantages 
over a privately owned and operated line and this 
condition would hold true whether the Government 
“boats were intentionally a monopoly or not. In 
short, a government line would tend to create a 
monopoly without even experiencing the upward 
struggle which marks the creation of a monopoly 
on the part of a private concern. Under these cir- 
cumstances is it feasible to believe that government 
ownership or part ownership would encourage the 
entry of outside private corporations into the ma- 
rine field? : 

Again it is inconceivable to picture any extensive 
government owned or controlled merchant marine 
that would not be in a certain sense subservient to 
the wishes of whatever administration might be in 
power, and this assertion need not reflect in any 
way upon the honesty of purpose of the present or 
any future administration. Herein lies one of the 
dangers of government ownership of merchant 
steamers. It is a danger, also, that is much more 
apparent in the case of steamers than it would be 
in the case of government ownership of railroads. 
If, for instance, a government plan was formulated 
contemplating a steamship line between San Fran- 
cisco and the Orient or San Francisco and the West 
Coast of South America, would the Puget Sound 
interests rest peacefully under what, by them, would 
be looked upon as discrimination? Such viewpoints 
as this would indicate that government ownership 
of vessels comprising a certain percentage of our 
off-shore merchant marine would eventually lead to 
government control of all American vessels engaged 
on the principal routes of foreign trade. The Gov- 
ernment would be practically forced to go whole 
hog or none and the public would have to assume 
the role of minority stockholders in government 
owned lines. The life of such an enterprise would 
depend upon the minority stockholders being guaran- 
teed a return on their investment whether the ma- 
jority stockholder, the U. S. Treasury, received any 
return for its investment or not. This would con- 
stitute subsidy on a greater scale than ever at- 
tempted by any country in the world and whether 
the game would be worth the candle is a debatable 
question. 

We need American ships to carry American pro- 
duce abroad and to carry imports back home. In 
this the whole country agrees with the President, 
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but the question is not one of emergency. This is a 
deep-rooted economic question and has little or 
nothing to do with administrations. The European 
war merely accentuated and brought to the atten- 
tion of the American people a need that was just as 
existant, though not so apparent, forty years ago 
as it is to-day. The question at issue is, has the 
administration mapped out the right course to put 
America once more firmly upon the deep sea? We 
believe that it has not because government owner- 
ship of ships, to be really effective and gain the 
results sought for by the administration, must as- 
sume proportions and require expenditures that 
the American people are not willing to sanction. 


THE GEODETIC SURVEY. 


The work of the Geodetic survey on the Pacific 
Coast is at the present time quite badly demoral- 
ized, owing to the lack of funds and lack of proper 
ships to carry out the work. A new boat for this 
service, the “Surveyor,” is now being constructed 
at Manitowoc, Michigan, but she will not reach 
this coast till the fall of 1916 and will then have 
to wait until the spring of 1917 to enter on her 
special work in surveying Alaskan waters. Just 
what the backwardness of the Government costs in 
time, efficiency and money will readily be under- 
stood when it is known that the head of the Geo- 
detic Survey, Dr. E. Lester Jones, has denounced 
the present floating equipment detailed for Pacific 
coast work as antiquated and unfit for any work in 
the open sea. 

In other words two of the boats are slated to be 
sold as junk, while the other two are only capable 
of working the Alaska waters in the short open 
season and when driven south by the ice are use- 
less to do work that is necessary on the U. S. 
coast south of Puget Sound. Of course an old 
boat is more expensive to maintain than a new 
one and when we add to this practically eight 
months of idleness due to the fact that the ves- 
sels are not fit to work in the open sea the true 
economy of providing new and efficient vessels that 
can put in twelve months’ work every year becomes 
at once apparent. 

As a large part of the survey work, especially in 
inland waters, is carried out in the ship’s boats it 
is requisite that the crews be composed of good 
boatmen, but here again the short tenure of ac- 
tivity seriously handicaps the service. It is not 
possible to secure the best seamen for work that 
only lasts four months and the last two of these 
four are spent in the expectation of being fired, a 
condition which is by no means conducive to 
either discipline or efficiency. 


During the year 1914, 9,465 vessels entered the 
ports of Madagascar. Not one of these flew the 
American flag. 
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A Vicious and Ignorant Attack 


Below we publish in full an editorial which ap- 
peared in the San Francisco Examiner of Novem- 
ber 30 and which, no doubt, was published in 
other Hearst newspapers. The vicious misstate- 
ments and slander of which this editorial is com- 
posed are beneath contempt and no answer would 
be called for were it not for the fact that the 
Hearst publications enjoy a vast circulation and 
the instilling of such poison, as appears below, into 
the ears of a credulous public should not go on 
unchecked : 


“As soon as Congress settles down to business 
bills will be introduced in the Senate and House 
providing for the Government manufacture of 
armor plate,. guns, ammunition and the Govern- 
ment construction of warships. 

“Every American citizen should put the whole 
weight of his active support ‘back of these bills. 
For it is not too much to say that the safety of 
the country depends upon taking the manufacture 
of guns and ammunition and armor plate and war- 
ships out of the hands of private monopoly, which 
has not scrupled to betray its own country for 
the sake of making millions of dollars. 

“It is bad enough to be robbed by collusive 
bidding and excessive prices. But it is treason- 
ably bad to use political pull in order to have 
battleships built on out-of-date plans that would 
make them simply death traps in actual battle 
with foreign fleets. 

“The outstanding naval lesson taught by the 
Japanese-Russian war and by the present war is 
that the victorious battleship will always be the 
fastest battleship, because the fast battleship can 
decide when and where a battle shall be fought. 
It can stand off and fight, it can advance and 
fight or it can run away from a slower battleship 
that may be more powerful. 

“Yet building slow, heavy-armored battleships 
and inducing Congress to order more slow, heavy- 
armored battleships to be built has been and is 
now the policy and set purpose of the Armor 
Trust. 

“Why? 

“Because slow battleships, with their enormous 
thickness of armor, represent millions of profit to 
the Armor Trust, which the Armor Trust would 
not receive if fast, light-armored ships were built 
for the American Navy as they are built for every 
other navy but the American. 

“Nor is this all. Both experiment and actual 
battle-tests have proved beyond any doubt that 
high explosive shells will wreck the heaviest 
armor plate. So the Armor Trust has steadily 
Used its secret influences to prevent the use of 
high explosive shells by our Navy. 

“Why? 
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“Because the Armor Trust did not want its 
obsolete and profitable heavy-armored, slow bat- 
tleships discarded in future naval programs, and 
the adoption of the high explosive shell would 
have resulted in those slow, heavy-armored_battle- 
ships being discarded. 

“And so here is our Navy without the high ex- 
plosive ammunition which is on board the battle- 
ships of every other first-class power at this very 
moment. 

“There must be no more business done with this - 
unscrupulous, unpatriotic trust. It is not fit to 
be trusted. 

“Henceforth the Government itself must build 
the ships and provide the armor and the guns 
and the ammuition upon which the safety of the 
nation finally depends.” 

So the Hearst publications are thoroughly con- 
vinced that our battleships are death traps built 
on obsolete plans. In other words the ability and 
fitness of the United States Naval Constructors is 
decried. It must be granted that our Navy has 
tenaciously hung to the one-speed ship and has 
sacrificed speed to armament. This, however, is 
still, despite the so-called lessons of the war, a 
question of compromise. Those in charge of the 
designing of our battleships are inclined to place 
the value of heavy armament above speed. 
Whether they be right or wrong in this the PaciFIc 
Marine Review cheerfully confesses its inability 
to judge. We are somewhat informed in regard 
to naval matters, but it would appear that we 
cannot class with the naval experts of the Hearst 
editorial staff. 

Congress has absolutely nothing to do with 
the design of battleships, thank heavens, and the 
Secretary of the Navy goes in the same category 
—which is an added incentive for celebrating 
Thanksgiving Day. If the Examiner had stated 
that the Secretary of the Navy or Congress had 
been tampered with we would not have bothered 
with its mud-slinging, for Congress, if we are to 
believe the daily press, is tampered with by every- 
thing else under the sun, and one more tampering 
more or Jess would not call for any notice, but the 
editorial we have quoted casts aspersions on a set 
of men whose work is entirely removed from party 
or political influence. If the Examiner states that 
the construction officers or the Department of Con- 
struction and Repair at Washington has been in- 
fluenced by what it is pleased to term the Armor 
Trust, then the Examiner is giving utterance to a 
downright lie and should be called upon to either 
swallow its words or prove them. 

We hold no brief for the Armor Trust, provided 
such a thing exists. We only know that the Uni- 
ted States Government pays no more for its armor 
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plate than does England, Germany or France, and 
in Germany, at least, the armor plants are very 
closely controlled by the Government. The equip- 
ment of an armor-making establishment is of little 
or no use for anything else; it is highly expensive 
and the Government will find that if it constructs 
such a plant that the private concerns were by 
no means waxing fat on Government armor con- 
tracts. Now, about the shipbuilding plants (also 
a trust by grace of the great American delusion). 
Is it not a fact that prior to the outbreak of war 
in Europe that the shipyards in this country were 
practically kept open because there was govern- 
ment work to do? There was practically nothing 
else to be had but government work during these 
lean years. ‘Take the balance-sheet of any ship- 
yard in the United States for the past five vears, 
twist and turn the figures to suit yourself, stand 


_on your head and spin like tops if you like, but 


tell us, oh, tell us, ye writers of editorials con- 
cerning ship trusts, where they have concealed 
the colossal sums they have made on government 
contracts. Dividends and shipyard stocks are prac- 
tically strangers to each other in the United States 
and there is no watering of stock for their assail- 
ants to point to, either. 

If the Hearst papers wish to advocate the erec- 
tion of a great government armor plant and the 
building of all naval vessels in navy yards, well 
and good, but let them fight for what they want 
with facts and figures, not with misstatements and 
balderdash, and above all let them not insinuate 
that a body of men who are held in the highest 
esteem by naval experts in every country in the 
world are being influenced by mercenary motives 
in designing the vessels which go to make up our 
navy. 


GOOD RESULTS FROM BAD LEGISLATION. 


It would seem that no people on the face of the 
earth are so fond of passing laws as the citizens 
of the United States and these multitudinous laws 
have been chiefly brought about by a desire to regu- 
late some form or other of business interests. The 
abnormal conditions following the opening of war 
broadened the outlook of the legislator. Tle saw 
before him new worlds to conquer, new fields for 
legislation were opened up and the prospects for a 
bumper crop of laws are very good, or very bad, 
depending, of course. on the viewpoint. “Con- 
structive legislation” is an empty phrase that has 
deceived many to the end that the country is just 
beginning to wake up to the destructiveness of 
construction. TTerein the one redeeming 
feature of such a measure as the Seamen's Act. 


lies 


Heretofore the interior of our country has tena- 
ciously clung to an indifferent apathy in regard to 
all shipping matters. ‘The Seamen's Act has been 
an active agent in changing all this and the change 
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cannot but prove beneficial to the country at large. 
Shipping has leapt from oblivion to the position 
of a live issue and the Seamen’s Act, pro or con, is 
being debated from one end of the country to the 
other. As an indication of what is going on all 
over our broad land we print the following extract 
from a speech delivered by Mr. William J. Wag- 
staff of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, before the Candlelight 
Club of that city and reproduced by the .\merican 
ILumkerman, a Chicago publication: 

“The custom for several years of active forward 
movement called the ‘Progressive Aid to Legisla- 
tion’ has been to call it all constructive and dedi- 
cate it to the public with great pomp and cere- 
mony. The two gentlemen who preceded me have 
had the pleasure of spreading before vou and 
extolling what they believe to be a description of 
the constructive side of the subject under discussion. 
Few have had the audacity to discuss the de- 
structive side and progressive legislation has been 
passed out to the public as a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. 

“The La Follette Seamen's Act is one-of the 
recent things of this nature, that has been dedi- 
cated to American shipowners without ceremony, 
thought for their welfare apparently being more 
honored in the breach than in the observance, the 
bill in question being thrown like a blanket over 
practically all classes of marine transportation 
companies—ocean and great lakes alike—disregard- 
ing the difference in conditions. 

“While we live in the interior and the work- 
ing of this law does not have so direct a bearing 
on our transportation problems and business in- 
terests it does either coast we are one 
country and one people, and questions that affect 
any considerable part of the country have their 
influence on the whole. Between the two coasts 
we have the great central West, which is known 
as the Mississippi Valley. a great agricultural 
region of vast resources which extends to the 
watershed of the Allegheny Mountains and the 
watershed of the Rocky Mountains. This central 
area is a great producing country and anything 
that contributes to the broadening of the markets 
and the prosperity of the country, the stability and 
equilibrium of business conditions, 1s of vital in- 
terest to 
much toward securing a broader market for our 
products and so would play a large part in the 
economic prosperity of the Mississippi Valley. 
While our personal interests are largely here in 
the middle West we are obliged to consider this 
question in the light of world conditions, and when 
we go out oi%o the high seas we mect competition 
from every part of the world. We can not give an 
intelligent view unless it is a wide view. This is 
a national question affecting our relation with 
foreign countries. 

“Regarding the application of this law to ocean 
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trafic, I would like to quote in an extended 
way the objections of various authorities but for 
lack of time must be brief. One says, ‘The present 
law allows liberty of contract and immediate pay- 
ment when not contrary to contract. It is pro- 
posed to take away the liberty of contract. We 
think the active seaman would not ask such law. 
Such legislation is not American,’ ” 


OUTLOOK FOR GOVERNMENT SHIPS. 


The Manufacturers Record of Baltimore, in re- 
sponse to a request for information, received the 
following despatch: 

“New York, December 7. 

“The Harlan and MWollingsworth Corporation 
are the builders of our new ship. The length over 
all is 435 feet. The beam 53 feet. The approxi- 


mate cost $1,000,000. The time of delivery 26 
months, which was the best we could do. 

“The cost and the inability to get the ship con- 
structed on reasonable time will dissuade us from 
letting additional contract until conditions change. 

“OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY.” 

Does this look as if any Government ship pur- 
chase of an amount of tonnage calculated to re- 
lieve the present congested freight situation would 
be possible? Certainly the Government cannot buy 
ships except at a figure which would make the in- 
vestment ruinous the moment normal times re- 
turned, and as for building any large number of 
ships in this country at the present time on any 
sort of delivery those who wish to secure new 
tonnage know from experience that it cannot be 
done. ; 


Disrupting a Freight Service 


Northwestern Miller, of Minneapolis, the 

leading milling publication in the United 
States. This comment contains some kernels of 
very unpalatable truth for the members of various 
commercial bodies that have been carried away by 
the general anti-big-business wave that is now 
receding, but which accomplished a great deal of 
harm along with some undoubtedly good results. 
San Francisco’s commercial bodies were material 
aids in preventing the use of the Panama Canal by 
railroad-owned ships and yet to-day the majority 
of the members of these same bodies cannot point 
out any good result from the measure they so 
fervently helped along: 

“The Lehigh Valley Railroad has petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a rehearing 
on its application to be allowed to continue its lake 
service, which, in common with that of other rail- 
Ways operating lines on the lakes, was ordered 
stopped because the commission held that such 
service violated the terms of the Panama Canal 
Act. This act, commonly supposed to apply 
specifically to lines operating through the Panama 
Canal, was given general application by the simple 
inclusion of two words, ‘and elsewhere,’ thus 
bringing under its provisions the Great Lakes, 
according to the ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a result no doubt never contemplated 
by the majority of those who voted for the 
measure in Congress, believing it to be intended 
only for regulating traffic through the canal. 


T following is from a recent issue of The 


“Taking advantage of this opportunity, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission promulgated a ruling 
which is one of the most preposterously destruct- 
we acts ever perpetrated by this body, totally 
disrupting and destroying an established system of 
lake transportation, which has been of incalculable 
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benefit to the western shipper and receiver, in the 
hope of encouraging an imaginary system of so- 
called ‘independent’ transportation, which, by a 
disjointed and disconnected service, is to accom- 
plish what the commission considers ‘competition,’ 
but which actually would be a state of irrespon- 
sible chaos. ‘hereby it is the desire of the com- 
mission to turn backward the wheels of progress 
and revert to a system of transportation which 
was out of date a quarter of a century ago. 

“In its interpretation of the meaning of the 
act, the commission is doubtless sincere, believing 
that in mysterious way an independent 
system will come into being which shall give ship- 
pers the benefit of a competition which they do 
not at present have, and cannot under existing con- 
ditions obtain. The commission has been led into 
this belicf by the persistent outcry of the paid 
agitators employed by certain associations and 
trade organizations. For some time actual ship- 
pers have been aware that, on the whole, the work 
of these agitators has been mischievous and even 
dangerous, but they are powerless. to restrain 
them; the machinery for their employment having 
been put in operation, no way is provided cither 
for detecting them wisely or suppressing them 
altogether. At first, no doubt, these hired ‘ex- 
perts’ accomplished some good, and fully earned 
half their salaries. ‘There were real grievances and 
discriminations, and these were rectified. But, by 
the same token, as each town had its own ‘expert,’ 
each plugging and pulling for his. own community, 
their efforts practically offset each other; no city 
secured a permanent advantage in rates over the 
other, and the gain of one was nullified by the gain 
of the other. 

“When all the obvious and real inequalities were 
settled, the ‘expert’ found himself in a_ perilous 
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position. It was still incumbent upon him to 
‘make good’ or lose his place. He then developed 
into the local oracle on freights, the man who had 
a grievance, the walking delegate who was the re- 
tained and paid foe of the carrier, the confirmed 
trouble breeder whose glib tongue was always 
heard telling about the iniquities of the existing 
transportation system; the advocate of the new, 
the untried, the irresponsible and the theoretical ; 
the first to appear before committees and commis- 
sions, urging the interests of those he represented, 
an agitator paid to be a thorn in the flesh, under 
the theory that nothing is gained except by con- 
stant complaint and eternal protest. 

“The civic organizations that support and keep 
in motion these ‘experts’ rarely represent the real 
shippers either by their membership or their pub- 
lished sentiments. Mostly they are composed of 
real estate operators, local bankers, retailers, and a 
vast conglomeration of clerks, salesmen and sub- 
ordinates, who like to imagine themselves repre- 
sentative citizens. Shippers who have a large and 
comprehensive view of traffic matters have long 
since withdrawn their support. They now wish 
they had never mistakenly set in motion the mis- 
chievous machinery they no longer control. 

“Such influences as these, which really signify 
nothing but a distorted sense of local patriotism, 
are responsible for the hue and cry raised against 
the railway controlled lake lines which are now 
threatened with extinction. To these the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has evidently listened, 
not wisely, but too well. If its ruling is not re- 
versed, the western shipper and receiver now so 
dependent upon lake transportation, will find them- 
selves facing a situation nothing short of calami- 
tous in the very near future.” 


THE “MINNESOTA.” 


The recent disaster to the United States steamer 
“Minnesota” has attracted nation-wide attention, and 
many of her former passengers have read the news 
with the same feelings of regret that they felt when 
an old and trusted friend suffered misfortune. 

Dame Rumor has worked overtime giving various 
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reasons for the steamer’s recent troubles, from battle, 
murder and sudden death to prosaic old age; but 
while interesting and at times exciting reading, the 
actual cause of the damage to her boilers at this 
writing has not been definitely determined. 

The steamer only lately returned from a voyage to 
Vladivostok, which was one of the most successful 
trips of her history; then answering the call of Eu- 
rope for food for the warring nations, after a thor- 
ough overhauling of her boilers and machinery, and 
the spending of much money to insure a safe journey, 
including the careful inspection and the approval of 
the Government authorities and the underwriters, she 
sailed from Seattle with the biggest single cargo that 
ever left the Pacific Coast. 

Her message of farewell and God-speed when she 
passed this port is still fresh in our minds, and the 
news of her return came as a shock and surprise to 
those who follow the water trails of the seven seas. 

The efficient representatives here of the Govern- 
ment and the underwriters and owners can be safely 
trusted to arrive at the actual cause of the trouble, 
which apparently is so serious that new boilers will 
have to be installed. 

The problems involved in the general average ad- 
justment of the accident promise to be of much in- 
terest to the shipping community, and Mr. C. H. 
Williamson of San Francisco, who is handling the 
case, has promised us that if the opportunity offers 
he will later give us an analysis of such of the points 
involved as will prove of value to other vessel owners 
and shippers. 


The Society for the Development of American 
Shipping, a New Orleans incorporation, has issued 
its first pamphlet dealing with the merchant ma- 
rine problem. No relief measure is advocated, the 
subject-matter being merely a concise statement 
of the present-day situation of the United States 
on the sea. 


FE. P. Palen, formerly assistant to the president of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, and stationed at the New York offices of that 
concern, has now been named as one of the vice- 
presidents. 
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Freight Report 


By PAGE BROTHERS. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 20th, 1915. 

Since our last, review a month ago, freights have 
advanced steadily, not alone on this coast, but 
in Australia, on the west coast of South America, 
and especially on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States. 

From the north, Balfour, Guthrie & Co. char- 
tered the sailer “St. Louis” at 110/-, with the 
option of loading at San Francisco at 100/-, and 
we understand she will load in San Francisco. The 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. jumped into the mar- 
ket and re-chartered from Strauss & Co., the ship 
“Celticburn” at 106/-, “Olivebank” at 110/-, and 
steamer “Hermes” at about 135/-, all for flour to 
U. K. and the west coast of France, but the honor 
ci paying the highest freight that can be paid up 
to the end of this year, fell to the lot of the Sperry 
Flour Mills, who have chartered the new steamer 
“Eurana,” belonging to Messrs. Strachan of 
Georgia, now under construction at the Union 
Iron Works, and to be ready to load about the 
middle of January, at the rate of $39.00 per ton 
of 2240 Ibs. 

During the last week, Messrs. Strauss & Co. 
have re-chartered from Hind, Rolph & Co. the 
ship “Bossuet” at 100/-, and the “Notre Dame 
D’Arvor” at 110/-, both from Portland to U. K. 
etc., wheat or barley. Messrs. Hind, Rolph 
& Co. chartered the British ship “Talus” from 
Newcastle, Australia, to San Francisco, and back 
with wheat or barley to U. K. at 115/- for the 

. Tound. Freights remain firm at these figures. 

Time charters have been few and far between, 
simply because steamers cannot be got. Swayne 
& Hoyt chartered “Yucatan” for the Orient and 
return, with option of further time, on private 
terms, and The Robert Dollar Co. load the “Mack- 
naw” for Vladivostok and return, also on private 
terms. Ship “Oweene” has just been reported as 
fixed, to bring a cargo of nitrate from Chile to 
this port at 50/-. 
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Lumber freights for Chile remain firm at $22.00 
with very few transactions, Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co. having paid this rate for the “Muriel” from 
the North Pacific to a direct port. 

To Australia, such a large business has been 
done that we feel we cannot take up your valuable 
space enumerating each vessel, sufficient to say 
that the most of our shippers to Australia have 
chartered tonnage at rates ranging all the way 
from 87/6 Sydney, 97/6 Melbourne or Adelaide, 
to 95/- Sydney and 105/- Melbourne or Adelaide, 
for loading in 1916, and even for March, 1917, 
business has been done, we understand on the 
basis of from 90/- to 92/6 Sydney, 100/- to 102/6 
to Melbourne. 

Africa, which in our last review was 140/- for 
lumber, has reached a high mark. Comyn, Mackall 
& Co., some time ago, chartered the “Golden State” 
with Australian options, also option of Africa at 
130/-, and they have since re-chartered her at 160/-. 

For U. K., no transactions. 

There have been several sales of steamers, the 
one creating most interest being the sale of the 
seven steamers, which have been running on the 
Central American line for Pacific Mail. The cur- 
rent report is that the seven steamers brought 
about $1,300,000 for the bunch. 

The “Colon” was sold for Japanese account at 
$75,000, and several rumors about other steamers 
having changed hands, which, no doubt, we shall 
be able to mention in our next review. 

In ending, we wish all those interested in ship- 
ping a Merry Christmas and a Prosperous New 
Year. 


Owing to the difficulty of securing steel castings 
from the overcrowded foundries of the East, the 
small steel foundry at the New York Navy Yard 
has been ordered to start operations. This foun- 
dry is only of small capacity, however, the limit 
being four-ton castings. 
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Shipping Notes 


An Odessa steamship company has placed an 
order for eight passenger steamers with a Japanese 
shipbuilding firm. 

The Maryland Steel Company has booked an order 
for its second general cargo boat for the Munson 
Steamship Company. 

Work has commenced on a jetty and modern wharf 
at Calbayog by the Philippine Government and Zam- 
boanga-is to have a new concrete pier. 

Contracts for two 14,000-ton tankers have been 
let to the Maryland Steel Company by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

The Morse Dry Dock and Repair Company have 
plans under way for the building of the largest 
sectional floating dry dock ever constructed in this 
country. 

The steel tug “George M. Schriver,” built for the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad by the Staten Island 
Shipbuilding Company is about ready to turn over 
to her owners. 

The shop trials of the New London Ship and 
Engine Company Diesels, the M. A. N. type, built 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard for the United States 
oil tanker “Maumee,” building and now about 
completed at Mare Island Navy Yard, have under- 
gone highly successful shop tests. The engines 
are two cycle, single acting, six cyliner Diesels of 
2500 horsepower each. About 2750 horsepower 
was obtained in the shop tests. 

The new Chester Shipbuilding Company of Ches- 
ter, Pa.; has laid the keel for a large tanker. This 
will be the first ship built at Chester since the closing 
down of the famous old Roach yard about ten years 
ago. It is understood that the new concern has con- 
tracts for three tankers and three freighters. Ship- 
yard plans call for four building ways, and another 
month will see the shops far enough advanced to 
warrant the employment of about 1500 men. 

The following vessels are under construction or 
order at the shipyards of Japan: Osaka Iron 
Works, 6 of 12,000. tons deadweight each, 2 of 
8700 tons, 5 of 6600 tons and 16 of 5100 tons 
deadweight each. Kawasaki dockyard has one of 
9000, 6 of 7500, 3 of 4500, 1 of 3500 and 1 of 
1800 tons deadweight capacity, and the Kobe 
Mitsubishi Dockyard has 1 of 2500 tons and 2 of 
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7500 tons deadweight each. This means a fleet 
with a capacity of 294,300 tons deadweight or- 
dered from three concerns. 

The Canadian Northern Pacific Railway has given 
a contract to Geo. Davie & Sons of Levis, Quebec, 
tc build a steam car ferry to operate between Stev- 
enson and Patricia Bay, British Columbia. The ob- 
ject of this boat is to maintain through freight and 
passenger service from Montreal to Victoria. While 
no definite information is obtainable it is understood 
that the new craft will be 310’ long, 54’ beam and 
21’ deep, and will have three car tracks with a ca- 
pacity for 20 freight cars. She will be double-ended 
with twin screws at each end and have a speed of 
about 14 knots. She will be taken down the St. 
Lawrence and through the Canal. 

“The Terry Turbine” is the title of a new bulle- 
tin just issued by the Terry Steam Turbine Com- 
pany, giving a general description of the various 
turbine applications, and dealing particularly with 
various kinds of high, low and mixed pressure tur- 
bines. Copies of this interesting and finely illus- 
trated bulletin can be secured on request to the 
Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn. 

The motor ship “Kangaroo,” originally built by 
Burmeister & Wain for the East Asiatic Com- 
pany, has been purchased by the West Australian 
Government for $700,000, a fine price for a 6460- 
ton deadweight ship. The vessel has a fuel oil 
capacity of 800 tons, mostly in the double bot- 
toms, which gives her a full power radius of be- 
tween 80 and 90 days. She can thus bunker once 
for a round trip at the port where fuel oil is 
cheapest. Auxiliary machinery is electrically 
driven for the most part, including five 5-ton and 
six 3-ton winches, windlass, refrigerating plant, 
bilge pumps, scavenging pumps, circulating water 
pumps, ballast pumps, engine turning motors and 
fuel pumps. Power for these is provided by ttwvo 
100 k.w. dynamos operated by high speed, four- 
cycle engines, which also operate the compressors. 

A special committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has taken up the study of the 
Seamen’s Act. In pursuance of this a visit was paid 
to Secretary Redfield for the purpose of discussing 
a number of its sections with him and of ascertain- 
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ing something of the operation of the law in the 
few days it has been in effect. The committee ad- 
journed to meet again early next month. Those 
present at the meeting were: R. G. Rhett, presi- 
dent of the People’s National Bank of Charleston, 
S. C., chairman of the committee; Frank A. Seiber- 
ling, president of the Goodyear Rubber Company of 
Akron, O.; Homer L. Ferguson, president of the 
Newport News Drydock and Shipbuilding Company ; 
Russell H. Loines, marine insurance expert of New 
York; and J. Howland Gardner, vice-president of 
the New England Steamship Company. 

At the 75th ordinary general mecting of the 
Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, held on December 8th, the directors, after 
Providing for the usual dividend at the rate of 5 
Per cent. per annum on the preferred stock, less 
income tax, recommended a dividend on the de- 
ferred stock of 5 per cent. for the six months, to- 
gether with a bonus at the rate of 5 per cent., 
both free of income tax, making, with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. paid in May, a total dis- 
tribution on the deferred stock of 15 per cent. 
for the year. 

“Establishing and Maintaining Boiler Room 
Economy” is the title of a paper presented before 
the Ohio Society of Mechanical, Electrical and 
Steam Engineers by Geo. H. Gibson, developing 
the thesis that the most important requisites to 
further improvements of boiler plant economy are 
Means of recording boiler performance, that is, of 
determining the number of pounds of water evap- 
orated per pound of coal. Information obtained 
sporadically, as by means of short boiler tests, 
'S Not so suitable for this purpose as is informa- 
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The ‘Minnesota’ Being Towed in Through the Golden Gate 


tion supplied continuously, as by a feed water 
meter. ‘The relative values of different kinds of 
coal, the improvement in evaporation following 
cleaning of soot and scale off heating surfaces 
or the stopping up of air leaks, the relative 
merits of different methods of firing, are then 
readily demonstrated, and scientific management 
becomes easy and natural. That is, the ways and 
means of attaining a certain standard of perform- 
ance having been demonstrated, the management 
is in a position to ask for good results continu- 
ously, in fact, standard rules of operation, that is, 
directions as to methods of handling fires, regu- 
lation of draft, blowing of soot, banking fires, 
carrying overloads, etc., can be written out, so 
that any man following instructions can obtain 
good results. The installation further arouses 
the pride of the engineer and makes it possible to 
reward skill or attention to duty. 

There is no other way so effective for telling a 
good fireman from a poor fireman. This pamphlet 
is being distributed by the Harrison Safety Boiler 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the 
Cochrane Open Feed Water Heater, from whom 
copies may be obtained. 

Number three of the Fore River Log. a publi- 
cation issued in the interests of the employees of 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, contains 
some very instructive data relative to accidents 
in the shops and shipyard of that concern, 
Through the organization of shop safety commit- 
tees a marked decrease has been accomplished in 
the number of accidents but there is still room 
for great improvement in the carefulness of the 
individual worker. 
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European Marine Notes 


[From our own Correspondent. ] 


London, December 10, 1915. 


Panama. 
T closing of the Panama Canal has had a 


further injurious influence upon the amount 

of shipping available for this country. It 
seemed at first sight as though with goods being 
despatched overland there might be some freeing 
of shipping, but the scarcity of freight is very 
marked and rates are rising, and likely to go much 
higher. All sorts of industries here, from canned 
goods to timber, are inconvenienced and as up to 
date there has been no mention of any near-re- 
opening of the canal there seems no prospect of 
any amelioration in this direction. 


ree! Shipping Restrictions. 


British shipping interests are much _ perturbed 
by the two Orders in Council published on Novem- 
ber 11th, the drastic character of which seems 
hardly to be realized outside the circle of shipping 
experts. These orders authorize the government 
to requisition for the carriage of merchandise or 
foodstuffs any vessel registered in the British Isles, 
and further require any British ship (above 500 
tons) to obtain a license before acting as a car- 
tier of goods from one foreign port to another. 
Criticisms come from various points of view. In 
the first place, it is open to doubt whether govern- 
ment management will improve upon separate 
management by shippers. Secondly, the scheme 
aims a direct blow at our carrying trade, which is 
a very important item in our invisible exports. 
Moreover, if the orders attain their object of 
bringing more tonnage to these shores our con- 
gested docks will become more congested than 
ever, and increased delays will render the increase 
in available tonnage of very little practical use. 

These criticisms assume that the Board of Trade 
will make extensive use of the powers granted to 
them by this scheme. Whether they will do so 
remains to be seen. But the assumption is natural, 
for the government expressed a determination to 
deal with the problem of high freights, and if the 
powers are not to be extensively used they would 
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hardly have been taken. There appears to be very 
little confidence among experts that the new orders 
can be made to solve the freight problem, and it 
is generally thought that they are rather dangerous. 


New Control of Shipping. 


I understand that the new Ship Licensing Com- 
mittee, over which Maurice Hill, K. C., is to pre- 
side, will include F. W. Lewis, deputy chairman of 
Furness, Withy, and Co., as vice-chairman, H. S. 
Sanderson (the President of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company and chairman of the 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Company), Scholefield, 
of Newcastle, Purdie of Glasgow, and Burton 
Chadwick of Liverpool. Lewis will bring to the 
work a wide experience gained in successful ship- 
ping, shipbuilding and coaling undertakings, and 
his appointment as deputy chairman will be warmly 
approved. 


The Transport Services. 


The highly important work of requisitioning 
ships for the carriage of foodstuffs is, it is stated, 
to be entrusted to J. H. Whitley, M. P., and the 
committee of three owners who have been advising 
the Transport Department of the Admiralty. It is 
common knowledge that there has been a great 
deal of mismanagement of the transport services, 
which the Board of Trade has attributed to ignor- 
ance. Shipowners have never known how much 
responsibility for the wasteful management lies 
with the Advisory Committee, because they have 
not known to what extent their advice has been 
solicited. The head of the Transport Department 
is Graeme Thompson, a superintending clerk who 
sprang into fame on Mr. Churchill’s encomium in 
February. Here again owners are unable to form 
their own opinions, for Mr. Thompson is not easily 
accessible. The business transacted by them with 
the Transport Department appears generally to be 
done with other officials, though sometimes in his 
presence. In any case, the moving of ships about, 
irrespective of whether they are, or could be, carry- 
ing cargoes, and regardless of cost, suggests no 
great difficulty to the minds of experienced 
owners. 
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THE McNAB COMPANY BUSY. 


Owing to McNab appliances being included in 
the specifications of many steamers at present be- 
ing constructed in the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and Great Lakes shipyards, the McNab Company 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, are doing a very nice 
business. There is a big demand for their direc- 
tion and revolution indicators, which enable a cap- 
tain on his bridge to see that his engine-room 
orders have been instantly and correctly carried 
out. Ninety per cent. of the vessels building in 
the United States have these indicators included 
in their specifications. ‘These indicators are made 
in four styles. The style illustrated herewith gives 


The Willett-Bruce Automatic Whistle Control 


the revolutions made by the engines, a valuable bit 
of information. Among the orders on hand and 
recently filled are the following: 2 indicators for 
the Standard Oil steamer “Charles Pratt,” 8 indi- 
cators for the new Texas Company steamers, 4 
indicators for barges for the Inland Navigation 
Company, 1 indicator for a steamer building at 
the Cramp shipyard, 2 indicators for new Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian steamers, 1 indicator for Chas. Cory 
& Sons Co., New York, 4 indicators for steamers 
building at the Newport News Shipbuilding and 

ty Dock Company, 4 indicators for steamers 
ae at the Collingwood shipyard, and many 
others, 

The Willett-Bruce Automatic Steamship Whistle 
Control, another of the McNab specialties, illus- 
trated herewith, has secured a wide popularity. It 
'S operated electrically, and should the electric plant 
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The McNab Cascade Boiler Circulator 


on the ship be temporarily out of order, the regular 
lanyard gear is available at all times, and could even 
be used with the automatic gear if so desired. The 
McNab Company has supplied many of these con- 
trols during the past three years and reports hav- 
ing the following orders on hand at the present 
time: 10 whistle controls for steamers building at 
the New York Shipbuilding Company, Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
Union Iron Works and Harlan and Hollingsworth 
Corporation. 

The McNab “Cascade” Boiler Circulator and 
Fuel Economizer, for Scotch marine boilers, has 
met with remarkable success on the Great Lakes 
and Atlantic Coast. With this circulator installed 
a minimum fuel saving of 7 per cent. is guaranteed 
and also that the temperature in the bottom of the 
boiler will be within 15 degrees of the temperature 
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of the steam space. This specialty is easily in- 
stalled without making changes in Scotch boilers. 

The principal United States agents of the Mc- 
Nab Company are Dan E. Ford, Merchants Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, agent for the Pa- 
cific Coast; Edward P. Farley, Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago, agent for the Great Lakes, and 
M. M. Drake, 17 Battery Place, New York, agent 
for the Atlantic Coast. 


A SATISFACTORY TEST. 


Several weeks ago the Welin Marine Equipment 
Company of Long Island City forwarded to a prom- 
inent steamship company in New York City one of 
its Balsa wood life rings, with a view to obtain a 
practical test of its efficiency as compared with solid 
cork. In order to have such made, the vice-president 
of the steamship line authorized one of its captains 
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to take the ring to the Isthmus of Panama and try 
it out, with the result that the chief officer of the 
steamer, under whose supervision the relative merits 
of the two life-buoys, one of solid cork covered with 
canvas, and the other of prepared Balsa wood, half 
of which was covered with canvas, were tried out, 
has reported as follows: “We attached to each buoy 
a weight of 32 pounds of lead and iron before put- 
ting them into the water at Cristobal on the morning 
of the 21st of October. They were then left undis- 
turbed until noon of the following day, when, after 
a lapse of 28 hours, the cork buoy was found floating 
about an inch lower—that is, almost totally sub- 
merged—while the Balsa wood buoy floated appar- 
ently the same as when placed in the water.” 

The latter is designated by its manufacturers as 
the A. B. C. ring buoy. These are made 30 inches 
in diameter on the outside and 18 inches in diameter 
inside, 


What is Doing at Washington 


H. R. 227. 


A Bill creating and establishing a commission to be 
known as the Merchant Marine Commission, prescrib- 
ing its duties and powers and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That a commission is hereby created and es- 
tablished to be known as the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission, which shall be composed of five commissioners, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

At least one member of the commission shall be 
appointed from the Atlantic seaboard states, at least one 
from the Pacific seaboard states, and at least one from 
the states bordering on the Great Lakes. Not more than 
three of the commissioners shall be appointed from 
the same political party. Said commissioners shall not 
be actively engaged in any other business, vocation or 
employment. 

The commissioners first appointed by this Act shall 
continue in office for the terms of two, three, four, five 
and six years respectively from the first day of January, 
1917, the term of each to be designated by the Presi- 
dent; but their successors shall be appointed for terms 
of six years, except that any person appointed to fill 
a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of the commissioner whom he shall succeed. 


The commissioner first appointed for the term of 
three years and thereafter his successor shall have had 
practical experience at sea; the commissioners first ap- 
pointed for the terms of four and five years and there- 
after their successors shall be experienced in shipping; 
the commissioner first appointed for the term of six 
years and thereafter his successor shall be a naval archi- 
tect who shall also be a marine engineer; and the com- 
missioner first appointed for the term of two years and 
thereafter his successor shall be learned in maritime 
law and shall be the chairman of the commission, 

Any commissioner may be removed by the President 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty or malfeasance in office. 

No vacancy in the commission shall impair the right 
of the remaining commissioners to exercise all of the 
power of the commission. 

During a vacancy in the chairmanship of the com- 
mission the remaining commissioners may select one of 
their number to act as chairman pro tempore until a 
new commissioner to act as chairman shall have been 
appointed and qualified. 

Three members of the commission shall constitute a 
quorum, and the majority vote of all of the commission- 
ers then qualified to act shall control. 

The commission shall have a seal which shall he 
judicially noticed. 
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Either of the members of the commission may ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations and sign subpoenas. 

For the purposes of this act the commission shall 
have power to require, by subpoena, the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses, and the production of all books, 
papers and documents relating to any matter under in- 
vestigation, at any designated place of hearing, and may 
invoke the aid of any court of the United States in re- 
quiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers and documents, and any 
failure to obey the order of the court may be punished 
by such court as a contempt thereof. 

Sec. 2. That said commission shall formulate and 
prescribe rules and regulations governing the construc- 
tion, gross and net tonnage measurement, equipment, in- 
spection, licensing, enrollment and registry, operation and 
navigation of vessels of the United States of whatever 
class, kind, size or motor power. The commission shall 
take over and supervise the steamboat inspection service, 
fill all vacancies that may occur in said service and re- 
view all questions passed on by the local or supervising 
inspectors when an appeal is taken to the commission 
by the parties in interest; the commission shall also 
formulate rules for fixing the freeboard of all vessels 
of the United States under load conditions for summer 
and winter service, with modifications to meet the re- 
quirements of different trades, and for freight and pass- 
enger service, and in connection with freeboard, the 
question of adequate transverse and other subdivision: 
the stability curves of all ships carrying passenges shall 
also be examined by the commission; said commission 
shall administer the laws governing ‘the licensing and 
the rights and duties of officers of all vessels of the 
United States and shall administer the laws governing 
the rights and dutics and qualifications of seamen and 
shall formulate and prescribe rules and regulations gov- 
erning the shipping and water-borne commerce of the 
United States, which rules and regulations shall become 
effective whenever promulgated by the President by 
proclamation thereof; such rules and regulations may 
be repealed, changed, modified, or amended by the com- 
mission or by promulgating act of the President. 

The commission shall make careful comparison be- 
tween the navigation laws of the United States and other 
maritime countries to ascertain if, as regards statutory 
regulations, American shipping carries any burdens that 
the shipping of other nations are free from, and also 
the difference in the cost of construction of vessels in 
the United States and the cost of construction of ves- 
sels in other maritime countries. 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury upon request 
of the commission, approved by the President, shall 
issue and sell any of the bonds of the United States in 
the Treasury of the United States under the Act of 
August 5, 1909, the Act of February 4, 1910, and the 
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Act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds for 
the construction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount 
not to exceed $50,000,000. The commission, with the 
approval of the President, is hereby authorized to loan 
any of the funds in the Treasury of the United States 
derived from the sales of the aforesaid bonds, upon 
bonds secured by deeds of trust upon any merchant ves- 
sel of not less than four thousand gross tons register, 
constructed in the United States after the passage of 
this Act in conformity to plans approved by the commis- 
sion, which plans shall render such vessel suitable for 
use as an auxiliary naval vessel of the United States, 
and which vessel during the life of said bonds shall be 
employed exclusively in the foreign trade of the United 
States. Said funds shall be loaned to the owners of 
such merchant vessels for such periods of time and in 
such amounts as shall be approved by the commission, 
not to exceed seventy-five per centum of the construction 
and equipment cost of such vessel, and at the same 
rate of interest as that borne by the bonds of the 
United States from the sale of which said funds so 
loaned are derived. Said bonds and déeds of trust up- 
on such vessels shall, before the loaning of any of said 
funds thereon by the commission, be approved as to 
ele and form by the Attorney-General of the United 
tates. 

Before any funds of the United States shall be so 
loaned upon such bonds and deeds of trust, the vessel 
on which the loan is to be made shall be insured to an 
amount and in such marine insurance companies and un- 
der a form of policy as shall be approved by the com- 
mission, which insurance policies shall be assigned to 
the United States to secure said loan upon said bonds 
as the interest of the United States may appear at the 
time of any loss covered by such policies. The commis- 
sion may apply any of the moneys collected under such 
policies to the payment of any of said bonds and or 
may in its discretion pay over any or all of such moneys 
for the repair and restoration of the damage to such 
vessel for which such insurance shall have been paid; 
the bonds shall constitute a first lien upon such vessel. 

The commission, in the event of need of any of said 
bonded vessels for auxiliary naval purposes in case of 
war or conditions akin to war, of which necessity the 
commission shall be the sole judge, shall have the right 
to purchase said vessel at its aforesaid construction cost, 
less three per centum per annum for the depreciation. 

The commission shall, under the aforesaid conditions, 
have the right to requisition any bonded vessel for aux- 
iliary naval purposes at a rate of hire to net the owner 
of. such vessel a rate of net profit based upon the afore- 
said construction cost of said vessel less three per 
centum per annum for the depreciation, equal to the 
tate of interest paid by said owner upon said bonds. 

Sec. 4. That the owner of any bonded vessel shall 
carry such apprentices, not exceeding three in number, 
as shall be designated by the commission. 

_ Sec, 5. That all Acts and parts of Acts limiting the 
liability of shipowners, charterers, agents and ship offi- 
cers are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. That the salaries of the commissioners shall 
be $10,000 per annum for each commissioner, payable 
in the same manner as the judges of the courts of the 
United States. 


Sec. 7. That the commission is authorized and em- 
powered to appoint a secretary, to serve at the pleasure 
of the commission, at a salary of $4,000 per annum, and 
to engage such other employees and assistants as it 
may deem advisable, whose terms of employment or 
service shall be at the pleasure of the commission, and 
whose salaries or wages or compensation shall be fixed 
by the commission with the approval of the President. 

Until otherwise provided by law the commission may 
hire suitable offices for its use and shall have authority 
to procure all necessary office supplies. 

Witnesses summoned before the commission shall be 
paid the same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses 
in the courts of the United States. 

All of the expenses of the commission, including all 
necessary expenses for transportation incurred by the 
commissioners, or by their employees under their or- 
ders, in making any investigation, or upon official busi- 
ness in any other places than in the city of Washington, 
shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of item- 
ized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the 
commission. 

On or before the ‘first day in December in each year 
the-commission shall make a report to Congress, which 
report shall also contain its findings and recommen- 
dations 

Sec. 8. That the commission shall have full power 
and authority to do all acts and to incur all obligations 
necessary to the carrying into effect of this Act. 


H. R. 210. 

A Bill providing American registry for certain classes of 
vessels built without the United States, while wholly 
owned by American citizens or corporations, and limit- 
ing the life of the Act to five years. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That vessels built without the United States 
of not less than four thousand tons registry, and classed 
in any approved classification society and while wholly 
owned by citizens of the United States or by corpor- 
ations organized and chartered under the laws of the 
United States or of any state thereof, whose officers and 
directors are citizens of the United States and not less 
than seventy-five per centum of both the capital stock 
and bonds of which are owned and held by citizens of 
the United States or by corporations organized and 
chartered under laws of the United States or of any state 
thereof, all of the capital stock and bonds of which hold- 
ing corporations shall be wholly owned and held by citi- 
zens of the United States, shall be entitled to be reg- 
istered and enrolled and licensed as vessels of the United 
States to engage in any trade; Provided, however, That 
such vessels, while being operated under such registry or 
enrollment and license, shall be subject to the laws and 
rules and regulations governing the inspection of vessels 
by the Steamboat Inspection Service and shall be offi- 
cered by licensed officers, who shall be citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. All Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with 
this Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall be and remain in force and 
effect for the term of five years from and after the date 
of its passage. 
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T HE Lion was telling the Leopard why he roared 
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in the Jungle when going about hunting. Doing 
= business openly and with plenty of advertising, 
the Lion said, is what has made my reputation. I got 
my characterization of King of the Beasts by blowing 
my horn. Always let the other fellows know you are 
around and they will respect you and fear you. 
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A Rabbit, hiding and shivering in a clump of pampas 
grass, overheard this conversation, and all next day he 
pondered upon it. He decided it was better to let the 
other animals fear him than to live, himself, in constant 
terror. So the Rabbit filled his lungs with a great 
breath and tried to roar like a Lion. A Coyote, learn- 
ing of the Rabbit’s whereabouts by his roar, hopped 
on to the Rabbit and ate him up. 
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Government Ownership vs. Private Enterprise 


N the opposite columns below will be found an ad- 

dress by the Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary 

of the Treasury, delivered before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, at Washington, 
D. C., February 4, 1915. In order that the reader 
may readily follow the more salient points brought 
out by Mr. McAdoo the telling points in his argu- 
ment are printed in bold face type, opposite which are 
printed answers by Pacific Coast Ship Owners. 

The reason for choosing this particular utterance 
to represent the Government’s side of the shipping 
policy controversy are manifold. In the first place 
the address was delivered at a time when ship 
shortage had reached its most acute stage, and 
therefore the Secretary’s arguments held the most 
weight. Second, the audience was composed of 
men, the great majority of whom were and still 


are opposed to the measure and therefore Mr. 
McAdoo might be reasonably expected to put his 
best foot forward and avoid any use of political 
persiflage. Third, while President Wilson has in- 
timated in his last message to Congress that the 
Shipping Bill would be clothed in a somewhat dif- 
ference dress than that worn last season, at pres- 
ent writing the text of the new bill has not been 
made public. Fourth, it will be of great interest 
in view of the objections to the original Govern- 
ment measure that have been advanced by busi- 
ness people, to note just what concessions or 
changes have been made to meet these objections. 
And, finally, Mr. McAdoo, in this address has ven- 
tured on some short term prophecies, twelve 
months in fact, and these prophecies are now due 
for fulfillment. 


The Administration and the Shipping Bill 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM G. McADOO 
Secretar, of the Treasury 


BrFoRE THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States aT WasuINGTON, D. C., Fes. 4, 1915. 


_ Before I begin my speech I want to take excep- 
tion to the statement of your presiding officer 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is not a seafar- 
ing man! He unconsciously betrayed, in that 
Statement, the ignorance on the part of the Amer- 
can public at large of the functions of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is the oldest seafaring man in the history of 
the American Government! Since 1790 the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been the head of the 
rite unique and gallant and remarkable service 
reaiih to the history of the nations—the Revenue 
st ariee Service. It was the inception of the Amer- 
can Navy, and today there is not a sailor who 
oo the wintry or the summer sea, nor a pas- 
pee who is bound homeward or outward upon 
< . of those great ocean liners, who does not feel 
ater and more secure because he knows that that 
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ANSWERS AND OPINIONS ON THE GOV- 
ERNMENT SHIP PURCHASE MEASURE 
BY PROMINENT PACIFIC COAST SHIP 
OWNERS AND OPERATORS. 


HE office of the Secretary of the Treasury is 

old enough, but the present Secretary is young 

in experience. The recurrent changes in ad- 
ministration make the accumulation of experience 
by the secretaries impossible. Revenue Service 
cutters are not cargo carriers and can furnish but 
little experience. They constitute an operating 
expense only and are not called upon to meet 
competition. Placing two landsmen at the head 
of Government departments, to which a number 
of revenue cutters and lighthouse tenders are at- 
tached, does not make shipping experts out of the 
landsmen. Not only do the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and Commerce know little about com- 
mercial shipping, but the general personnel of 
their departments are little acquainted with its 
requirements. The Revenue Cutter officers do not 
go into better berths on commercial vessels. They 
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service, maintained by the American people, is on 
guard to protect him against the disasters of the 
sea. And this gives me an opportunity of saying, 
ladies and gentlemen, that when criticism is made 
of this bill because the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of the Treasury are made mem- 
bers of the proposed Shipping Board, that you 
are putting men at the head of this Commission 
who do not know anything about the sea or any- 
thing about the shipping business, it is an error. 


The Government’s Interest in Shipping 


I am not here to appeal for a place on the Ship- 
ping Board. That is the last thing I want, myself 
—and when I speak of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury I am not speaking of myself, but of the office 
and of the duties that devolve upon it and of the 
appropriateness in any enterprise of this character 
of having these two men, these two government 
officials, charged with great responsibilities in 
connection with the shipping interests of this 
country, upon that board. 

In the first place, the Secretary of Commerce 
has charge of all the lighthouses in this country; 
he has charge of the lighthouse tender service of 
this country, running a fleet of vessels in connec-: 
tion with that service, and he is bound to know 
something about the shipping business. He comes 
intimately into contact with it at various points 
of the compass. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the command and direction of that splendid 
fleet of 44 vessels, whose value in the aggregate 
is as large as that of many of the merchant fleets 
of the world—and greater than any of them in the 
service that it performs—must have knowledge in 
very considerable degree of the shipping business. 
He, with the Secretary of Commerce, enforces the 
navigation laws of this country. He, in connec- 
tion with the Secretary of Commerce, deals with 
every ship’s manifest that is filed in this country. 
I might enumerate the manifold points at which 
these two great departments come into intimate 
touch with the merchant marine of all the nations 
in the world, making it necessary both for the 
heads of these departments and for their staffs to 
keep in close connection and relationship with the 
shipping interests of all the nations that have 
intercourse with the United States of America. 


Governmental Relief Necessary 


Objection has been made against this bill that 
the Government may make a loss if it goes into 
the shipping business. I do not think the Gov- 
ernment will make a loss. But are we to be de- 
termined in our action about great and vital na- 
tional policies by the question as to whether or 
not we may lose or make a few hundred dollars 
or a few thousand dollars? 


Let me illustrate by the Revenue Cutter Serv- 
ice. In the last year, 1914, it cost $2,500,000, 
approximately, to keep those vessels in service. 
Under the regulations of the department, no rev- 
enue cutter can stay in port over 24 hours without 
an explanation to the department. Why? Be- 
cause its function is to keep upon the high seas, 
to save life and property, as well as to protect 
our coast against smuggling and other offenses. 
The revenue cutters, in saving vessels at sea, do 
a salvage business without charge, and wrecking 
and salvage companies have complained that the 
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are not fitted for competitive business, nor do 
they know what it means to have to make time 
or maintain schedules. 

Then again, the Lighthouse Service is composed 
of small vessels with practically no cargo capacity. 
A private shipowner requires a knowledge of 
building, operation, freights, earnings, marine in- 
surance and maritime law while the government 
services mentioned above are concerned with oper- 
ation only without regard to returns on invest- 
ment. The people pay the bills regardless of 
management. 

The activities of the above two branches of our 
government in shipping may be disregarded as far 
as experience in the operation of commercial ship- 
ping is concerned. As to the protection of life 
and property, the United States Government is 
now operating two or three condemned vessels 
in the survey service on Pacific-Alaskan waters in 
violation of its own laws and thereby placing the 
lives of the crews in jeopardy. 


Yachting Trains Sailors But Not for Our Merchant Marine. 


HE Government will make a loss if it operates 

vessels in normal times in competition with 

foreign shipping. The Government will collect 
this loss from the people, then why not recognize 
this difference in cost of operation and help the 
private shipowner who will gladly come forward 
if guaranteed a reasonable profit on his invest- 
ment. However, the failure or the success of the 
Government in making a profit out of the shipping 
business is not the real outstanding weakness of 
the project. The real objection is that the Gov- 
ernment by going into the shipping business would 
drive private capital out of it and unless the Gov- 
ernment would monopolize the business and do it 
all the scheme would be impracticable. The Gov- 
ernment should not enter strictly commercial lines 
unless it is prepared to accept the policy of Gov- 
ernment ownership thoroughly and conduct any 
and all commercial enterprises making citizenship 
coincident with civil service employment. 
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Government is engaged in private business, com- 
peting with private wrecking and salvage com- 
panies, but should we abandon the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service for this reason? 

In the year 1914 the Revenue Cutter Service 

saved nearly ten millions of dollars of shipping 
property in peril at sea, and it saved, in addition 
to that, four hundred and fifty or more priceless 
human lives; and yet, would you say, gentlemen, 
that the Revenue Cutter Service should be abol- 
ished because it costs this Government money to 
maintain it? Are we governed by such sordid 
considerations that nothing should be done by the 
Government unless a profit is received? Why did 
we build the Panama Canal, in which we have 
invested over three hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lions of dollars? Did we do that because we ex- 
pected to make a financial profit for this nation? 
Would we have hesitated to enter upon that great 
work because we could not see at the end of it an 
actual money return upon our investment? Where 
the vital interests of this nation are at stake, 
where the lives of its citizens are involved, where 
the property of its subjects is put in peril by the 
seas or otherwise, it is the function of govern- 
ment, regardless of cost, to come to the relief of 
its people. 
_ And so, my friends, when American commerce 
is today in jeopardy; when, through acts of bel- 
ligerent nations in which the innocent American 
people had no part, freight rates are soaring to 
impossible heights, hampering our commerce, af- 
fecting our material as well as our financial inter- 
ests, affecting, in large measure, the actual life 
of the nation itself, I confess that I have no 
patience with the idea that the American Govern- 
ment must sit with fettered feet and trammeled 
hands and refuse to protect the American farmer, 
the American business man and the American 
producer in circumstances of this kind. 

My friends, there are times in the life of every 
nation when it is necessary that every power of 
the Government shall be exercised to protect the 
Property, the rights and the lives of its citizens, 
and this is a time when we must face this issue 
squarely and when we must not, because of any 
hidebound dogma or any academic theories, or 
any fears that this or that thing may happen, 
hesitate to go straight forward in the path of 
duty, and do the things that are necessary to be 
done, and do them at the time that it is necessary 
to do them, because remedies are not worth a 
Continental unless they are applied when the dis- 
€ase 1s at the acute stage. 


Strong Protests of American Business Men 


Now, we are at the acute stage. Since August, 
1914, our commerce has been ‘seriously affected 
by the conditions which have arisen on the other 
Side of the water. In response to a Senate reso- 
lution, the Secretary of Commerce and myself 
made a report to the Senate a few days ago, and 

want to read to you a few things in this report 
Which will convey to you more strikingly than any 
Words of mine can possibly convey, the conditions 
that affect American shipping interests, American 
oe American manufacturers, and American 

Usiness men in general who are interested in our 
€xport and import trade. 
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The Type of Vessel Operated by the Big British Lines. 


HY did the Government undertake the Pan- 
W ama Canal? Because they expected it to 

pay. Mr. McAdoo would have us _ believe 
the contrary, but if there is not a fine financial 
return to this country on the canal then we are a 
set of fools for building it. The tolls will not pay 
for operating expenses and a sinking fund of 
course, but any one who thinks that the tolls are 
the sole source of profit to the American people 
out of the canal is sadly at sea on his economics. 


A Type of Vessel that Has Received a New Lease of Life. 


complaining of shortage of tonnage which 

appear on this and following pages, this con- 
dition never would have arisen had we had wise 
shipping laws in the past which would have nur- 
tured an American merchant marine. In further 
reference to these complaints it may be noted that 
asterisks are used quite freely in the letters quoted 
by Mr. McAdoo and also that all of the replies are 
not referred to. As an example of the kind of 
letter often received by investigators but seldom, 
if ever, quoted by them, we append the following: 


A’ to the protests from shipping companies 
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These letters were sent to the two departments 
without any direct request whatever for informa- 
tion. They were voluntarily sent in response to 
the request in the Senate resolution that these 
two departments, connected as they are with the 
shipping and business interests of the country, 
should furnish all available information. 


Garcia & Company, general commission mer- 
chants of San Francisco, wrote under date of Jan- 
uary 5 as follows: 

“We beg to say that we ourselves have shipped 
in the last two months five hundred or six hundred 
tons of dried fruit to New York through the canal 
at Panama for reshipment to Scandinavian ports 
and also to Holland. To a great extent these 
goods have been in New York for a long time, 
for the reason that our forwarding agents, Messrs. 
C. B. Richards & Company, could not get any 
space. It seems that whenever the Scandinavian- 
American line are asking higher freight rates, 
other lines do so, too, and now even the Holland- 
American line is asking 100 shillings for 2240 
pounds, while only a few days ago this company 
asked 45 shillings for 2240 pounds. These ad- 
vances in freight rates are made without notice, 
and even previous engagements have not been 
protected. So that the shippers, instead of making 
a small profit on their sales to European coun- 
tries, are losing money.” 


And yet I have heard it seriously contended, 
although I know I need not discuss such a prop- 
osition with intelligent American business men, 
that freight rates, ocean transportation rates, do 
not make any difference to our business men, 
because the man on the other side pays it. There 
is not a man within the sound of my voice who 
has anything to do with business who does not 
know that the cost of transportation is an ele- 
mental and serious factor in every business trans- 
action, involving the shipment or movement of 
goods. 


William Haas & Sons, manufacturers and ex- 
porters of “D” shovel handles, Houston Heights, 
Tex., December 28, 1914: 


“For years our entire output has been disposed 
of abroad, but owing to the present prohibitive 
tariffs in ocean transportation we are unable to 
deliver our goods, consequently our plant will 
remain closed down until such rates are estab- 
lished as will enable us to market our goods. 
* * * In our judgment a Government mer- 
chant marine will solve the problem.” 


Charles FE. Moore, president, Leaf Tobacco 
Association, Baltimore, Md., December 28, 1914: 

“* * * T desire to file with your department 
an urgent protest against the unwarranted ad- 
vance in freight rates on tobacco as recently es- 
tablished by the Holland-American Line. Some 
of our exporting members shipping to Holland 
points have signed contracts with this company, 
expiring December 31, 1914, for a rate of $3.50 
per hogshead of tobacco. This contract has been 
disregarded entirely and the rate increased first to 
$5.25, then to $6.85, and today a notice that it 
will be $7.50 until further notice. This, I repeat, 
in the face of the written contract for $3.50 per 
hogshead.” 
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San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 21st, 1915. 
“Hon. Wm. C. Redfield, Secy., 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

You are quite right in the assumption that we 
are interested in the movement of foreign com- 
merce and in the conditions long existing, which 
have become more evident by virtue of the Euro- 
pean war, 

We have no doubt that there will be investiga- 
tions, and more investigations, and then about 
three years after the need for action has come and 
gone in large part, there will be a voluminous re- 
port rendered to Congress. We are truly great on 
investigation and talk, but our inaction has be- 
come a world joke. We talk about banks and 
credit arrangements with South America yet while 
we talk the warring nations of Europe with all 
they have to think and plan for, are making better 
and faster plans to take away what little gain we 
have made in South America and other parts of 
the world. 

We have talked for twenty years about helping 
the American merchant marine yet what kind of 
help has it received in recent months? Congress 
has indulged in such monumentally stupid legis- 
lation as the so-called ‘Seamen’s bill.’ Not  satis- 
fied with that, it is proposed that the Government 
shall go into the vessel-owning and operating busi- 
ness in competition with its citizens. This is an- 
other piece of rank injustice and in line with the 
policy of the Government whereby the Government 
has employed foreign ships to carry its coal in the 
coastwise trade between American ports. The 
Government has done what it prohibits its citizens 
from doing; has done these acts to save a few 
dollars in times of peace, and without the exigency 
of war. It has virtually broken its own laws. 
Ts it any wonder that American capital hesitates 
to invest in vessel ownership and operation? 

In the face of a great emergency and a far 
greater opportunity, why did this Government 
stop to experiment and fool with the theories of 
Furuscth and La Follette who evidently want this 
country to be the club with which they seek to 
‘beat up’ the established order -of things through- 
out the maritime world? This country has seen 
fit to swallow English law for the basis of its laws 
in most matters civil and criminal, why then would 
it not have been the act of common sense for us 
to have adopted as a whole the English laws and 
regulations as applied to vessels engaged in foreign 
trade? It certainly stands to reason that a nation 
with a vast experience, down to the minute, and 
controlling two-thirds of the commerce of the seas, 
should have devised laws that would at least an- 
swer our needs for the time being. It would be 
time enough for us to ‘improve’ those laws after 
we secured sufficient experience in the foreign 
trade to justify us in the attempt. ; 

We are interested in an American ship now en- 
gaged in foreign trade. Suppose that ship is held 
up several times on the high seas for examination 
of ship’s papers, and possibly her cargo as well: 
supposing further that she loses several days’ time 
by these interruptions that are enforced upon her 
for the sole and only convenience and satisfaction 
of the aggressor, will the United States Govern- 
ment undertake to collect from the offending Gov- 
ernment a reasonable and proper demurrage in 
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Gano, Moore & Co., coal, coke, iron, stecl ores, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 28, 1914: 


“The shortage of vessels is so serious now that 
it is practically stopping the exportation of coal. 
We have several orders for coal, principally to 
South American ports, and it is impossible to 
secure vessels.” 

American Tripoli Co., “Tripoli” flour, Seneca, 
Mo., December 28, 1914: 

“We have an offer of some orders from Parce- 
lona, Spain, and the first two of the attached 
letters refer to our effort to get quoted us a rate 
irom New Orleans to Barcelona; and you will see 
that the steamship company operating steamers 
to Barcelona refuse to quote rates at all. In the 
first letter the reason given was that other com- 
modities which permit of a higher rate are being 
carried, so that our material, which must have a 
lower rate, is not at all desirable, and they even 
refuse to quote rates at all. * * * The fourth 
letter, dated December 18, quotes us a rate of 49 
cents per 100 pounds from New Orleans to Havre, 
France, and for comparison, will sav that just 
previous to the European war, on July 3, 1914, 
we made a shipment at the rate of 18 cents per 
100 pounds, a little more than one-third of the 
rate now asked. This high rate is, of course, pro- 
hibitive on a commodity such as ours.” 

Inman, Akers & Inman, Atlanta, Ga.. December 
28. 1914: 

“We are paying ocean freight from Savannah to 
Rotterdam and to Bremen of $2, $2.25. to $3 per 
hundredweight. Formerly the rates to these places 
AG about 35 cents per hundredweight on cot- 
on. 

WW. B. Cooper & Co., cotton merchants, Wil- 
mington, N. C., December 31, 1914: 

“Please allow us to indorse the action of the 
alministration in trving to secure boats for the 
movement of American products. We are frank 
fo say that as a general proposition we are not 
‘xious to see the United States Government get 
into too many lines of business, but when 3 cents 
Per pound or more is to be paid freight on cotton 
across the water against 35 cents per hundred 
pounds six months ago it is time something 
should be done, in our opinion. (Three cents per 
pound equals $15 per bale: 35 cents per hundred- 
Weight equals $1.75 per bale.)” 

lr. F. Jenings, hardwood manufacturer, Mari- 
anna, Fla. December 28, 1914: 


, Lam exporting hickory lumber in bundles to 
Christiania, Norway, and freight rates have be- 
come so exorbitant that it is aimost out of the 
auestion to ship. * * * Now, I am compelled, 
tnder the circumstances, to shut down my_ busi- 
Ness if this cannot be rectified.” 


Funch, Edye & Co., steamship agents and ship 
Tokers, in a letter to T. F. Jenings, Marianna, 
Fla., December 14, 1914, state: 

“We have no room to offer prior to the steam- 
ship United States, March 11.” 


_qicntlemen, there are something like 75 letters 
ae character, in this pamphlet. I do not 
aid eo take your time to read them. I wish, 
‘eed, that a copy of this document might be 
putin the hands of every delegate here, and, if it 


satisfaction of the loss sustained by the owners? 
This Government may have conceded the right to 
foreign nations to stop our ships on the high seas 
but has it agreed that its citizens shall have no 
protection against the losses sustained? Where is 
the American spirit of 1812? 

If this Government wants to build up a forcign 
trade and really desires to secure an American 
merchant marine, it can be done. We made the 
following suggestions: 

Ist. Let American capital purchase ships wher- 
ever they can be bought on the most favorable 
terms, either at home or in foreign markets. 


2nd. Let the owners man these ships with the 
same men that have been in charge of them previ- 
ously and who have complied with the require- 
ments of other first-class nations in gaining certifi- 
cates of competency. Allow this privilege for at 
least five vears. 

3rd.) Adopt in total the Enelish laws and regu- 
lations that pertain to equipment and inspection, 

4th. Assist American owners to obtain sufficient 
insurance in all of its branches by cooperation with 
American underwriters. 

Sth. Give American owners substantial assur- 
ance that ships under the American flag will have 
adequate protection throughout the world. 

oth (and very important). Tet it be kept in 
mind that the labor unions and allied organizations 
are not the ones that produce the capital for in- 
vestments in ships: that 1f Americans are to be in- 
duced to invest their money in the ownership of 
vessels, and be held responsible for their successful 
operation, they must have a few of the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

As regards the coastwise trade we have no ob- 
jection to retaining this for American-built ships. 
They cost so much more than foreign-built vessels 
that they would be completely outclassed in for- 
cign trade competition under normal conditions. 
They would have to start with a handicap that 
could never be overcome. If the coastwise trade 
is reserved to American-built ships our owners 
can afford to patronize American shipyards.” 


(Signed) I. E. THAYER & CO. 


‘The reasons why our shipping facilities have not 
kept pace with our manufacturing facilities are all 
too obvious for argument. We have guarded our 
manufacturing industries zealously with high tariffs 
while we have thrown handicaps in the way of 
our shipping year after year. The Government 
now seeks a. socialistic cure ‘for the long-existing 
ill in the merchant marine instead of attempting 
to establish a sound foundation upon which to 
build a commercial fleet that we could, in a few 
years, be proud of. There are not enough railroad 
cars to-day to handle the business offering, not 
enough terminal tracks to handle the cars that are 
moving, not enough warehouses to properly care 
for the crops, and it is the same with the ships— 
an unusual condition brought about through the 
European war. There will be plenty of vessels 
when the war is over and then a number of the 
present American registered craft will be laid up 
or changed to foreign registry unless our laws are 
materially changed as they will come face to face 
once more with unequal competition. 
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would not be violating the rules of the Chamber, 
I should like very much to have permission to 
send, for distribution among the members of this 
Convention, copies of this report, which has been 
printed and issued as a public document by the 
Senate. It is entitled Senate Document 673, Part 
2, Increased Ocean Transportation Rates. 


Exorbitant Ocean Freight Rates 


Now, as to the effect of these rates. I should 
like to summarize them very briefly from this 
report. 


From the foregoing tables it will be observed 
that ocean freight rates on grain from New York 
to Rotterdam have been increased since the out- 
break of the war 900 per cent; on flour 500 per 
cent; on cotton 700 per cent. 

From New York to Liverpool the rates on the 
same commodities have increased from 300 to 500 
per cent. 

From Baltimore to European ports (excepting 
Germany) rates have been increased on grain 
per cent; on flour 364 per cent; on cotton 614 per 
cent. 

From Norfolk to Liverpool rates on grain have 
been increased from 157 to 200 per cent; on cotton 
186 per cent. 

From Norfolk to Rotterdam the rates on cotton 
have been increased 471 per cent; to Bremen the 
rates have increased on cotton 1,100 per cent, 
namely, from $1.25 per bale to $15 per bale. 

From Savannah to Liverpool the rates have 
been increased on cotton 250 per cent; to Bremen 
the rates have been increased on cotton 900 per 
cent. 

From Galveston to Liverpool the rates have 
been increased on grain 174 per cent; on cotton 
361 per cent; to Bremen the rates have been in- 
creased on cotton 1,061 to 1,150 per cent. 

Since this report was written, gentlemen, freight 
rates have in many instances been still further 
increased. Now, it is stated that marine insur- 
ance and war risk insurance have added very 
greatly to these costs. Let me say to you that 
the marine insurance rates have been increased 
one-eighth of one per cent only since the war 
broke out, while war risk insurance rates have 
been very much reduced. The war risk insurance 
rate to Liverpool is only 2 per cent and to Bre- 
men it is only 3 per cent, made so by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and if the Government 
of the United States was not today in this pri- 
vatest kind of private war risk insurance business, 
gentlemen, the rates of war risk insurance would 
be prohibitive and they might be stopping Ameri- 
can ships altogether; and yet in the face of these 
uncontroverted facts and with the situation grow- 
ing more acute every day, we stand here and talk, 
and talk, and talk while American interests are 
being put daily into greater jeopardy, because 
some people prefer to be bound by a hoary dogma 
than to have the “Government protect” its own 
citizens and the business men and producers of 
this country by doing for them what private 
capital refuses to do. 


A Nonpartisan Question 


Now, gentlemen, I had hoped very much when 
the shipping question came up that it would not 
be treated as a partisan question. There is noth- 
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Snug Harbors Like This Are Now Empty of Idle Ships. 


HE existence of the disease or ailment is ad- 
T admitted freely, but the wisdom of the pro- 

posed remedy is denied. We do not believe it 
is wise or practical for the Government to own 
and operate all mercantile ships and if it does not 
operate them all, what private citizen or body of 
citizens would care to remain in the business in 
competition with Government ships which could, 
and no doubt would, be operated without regard 
to profits or expense. 

Most of our war risk insurance is placed in Eng- 
land, as there is too much red tape in connection 
with the American war risk bureau. 

“To have the Government protect its own Citi- 
zens and business men.” ‘That is all that the 
private shipowner asks, Government protection 
and assistance. Other governments afford it to 
their shipping. 

This could not be done by the Government 
going into the steamship business. Such a move 
would, on the contrary, tend to kill off and make 
impossible an American Merchant Marine, except 
such as might be owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Government Ald Here Is a er Business Proposition, It Is a 
uty. 
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ing that I deplore more than the fact that this 
question has, by the action of our politicians— 
and I use the term not in disrespect, but because 
it is descriptive—I deeply regret that our politi- 
cians have succeeded in making this a partisan 
question, because it is not a partisan question 
and no man in this hall and no impartial ‘Ameri- 
can mind interested in the welfare of this country 
ought to be influenced by partisan considerations 
in passing a deliberative judgment upon it. To 
show you that it is not a partisan question and 
has never been a partisan question, I want to read 
you what the Democratic and Republican and 
Progressive platforms said on this question in 
1912. 


The Democratic National Platform of 1912 said: 

“We believe in fostering, by constitutional reg- 
ulation of commerce, the growth of the merchant 
marine which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister repub- 
lics of the south, but without imposing additional 
burdens upon the people, and without bounties or 
subsidies from the public treasury.” 

The Democratic party made similar declara- 
tions in 1880, 1884, 1904, and 1908; in other words 
since 1880 down to the present time it has de- 
clared in favor of an American merchant marine. 
But the party has always stood against subsidies, 
and that is a very important point to remember 
in this discussion, because it has a material bear- 
ing upon the possibility of getting any remedy 
whatever for existing conditions. 

The Republican party said in 1912: 

“We believe that one of the country’s most 
urgent needs is a revived merchant marine.” 

But I judge, from what is happening up there 
on the hill, that they have not read this platform 
lately, 

“There should be American ships, and plenty 
of them.” 

They are not satisfied with American ships; 
they want plenty of them. 

“To make use of the great American oceanic 
canal now nearing completion.” 

They have reiterated those declarations for the 
last thirty years. 

The Progressive party, while it did not come 
out specifically for a merchant marine in express 
terms, had this to say: 

“The time has come when the Federal Govern- 
ment should co-operate with manufacturers and 
Producers in extending our foreign commerce.” 

That is one thing in the Progressive platform 
that I thoroughly approve. 

"To this end we demand adequate appropria- 
tions by Congress and the appointment of diplo- 
matic and consular officers solely with a view to 
their Special fitness and worth, and not in consid- 
fration of political expediency. It is imperative 
to the welfare of our people that we enlarge and 
extend our foreign commerce. We are pre-emi- 
nently fitted to do this because, as a people, we 
Pet developed high skill in the art of manufac- 
and oe our business men are strong executives 
nd strong organizers. In every way possible our 


ederal Government should co-operate in this im- 
Portant matter.” 
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Repair Work Is aa an Spiavarde as Well as New 
onstruction, 


Contrary to the Democratic platform, that party 
has placed further burdens upon shipping by pas- 
sing the Seamen’s bill. If the Government enters 
the shipping business will it not impose additional 
burdens upon the people by meeting interest on 
the bonds required for building a Government- 
owned merchant marine and more than that they 
will have to meet a loss if the Government-owned 
lines operate in competition with foreigners in 
normal times. 


One of the 


Few Remaining ‘‘Tall’’ Ships. 
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I want to read you now just one more section 
from the Republican platform of 1900. Here is 
what they said: 

ce . . . 

Our present dependence upon foreign shipping 
for nine-tenths of our foreign carrying trade is a 
great loss to the industry of this country.” 


They admitted it was a great loss to the indus- 
try of this country. 
“It is also a serious danger to our trade.” 


Mind you, this was 14 years ago. This fellow 


had sense. 
“Tt is also a serious danger to our trade, for its 
sudden withdrawal in the event of European war 


would seriously cripple our expanding foreign 
commerce. The national defense and naval effi- 


ciency of this country, moreover, supply a com- 
pelling reason for legislation which will enable us 
to recover our former place among the trade- 
carrying fleets of the world.” 


Now, gentlemen, that is a singularly distinct 
and a singularly prophetic declaration in that plat- 
form of one of our political parties—the platform 
of the party which was then dominant in this 
country and had control in 1900. Yes, sir: they 
had control of both branches of the Congress, if I 
am not mistaken, Senator. (addressing Senator 
Burton), and they were in position to legislate 
upon this important question. 


Did they do anything? If so, I have not heard 
of it. And if they had carried out that statesman- 
like utterance—and I am liberal enough always to 
give my political opponents, even, credit—if they 
had carried out that really statesmanlike utter- 
ance—because the man who wrote that had the 
vision of a seer and the imagination of a states- 
man—if they had carried that out, I venture to 
say that American commerce, American foreign 
trade, would be double what it is today. 

Of course, that is an opinion; I cannot prove it; 
but I am just as satisfied as I am that I am talk- 
ing here that that would have been the result, 


and I say that it would have paid the American . 


people to have contributed any reasonable amount 
for that purpose. 

That brings us back to the question of subsidy. 
The Republican party favored a subsidy. Why 
did they not give us a subsidy? Why did they 
not do it? ‘They had the power to do it. For 14 
years, gentlemen, since that declaration was made, 
we have sat like knots on a log and done nothing. 


When you have an administration that is will- 
ing to do something for the American business 
man are you going to support it or are you not? 


The Government Should Act 


I am not wedded to Government ownership and 
operation of anything. I do not want to see the 
American Government engaged in any activity 
where private capital, upon reasonable terms, will 
come in, but I am opposed to the American Gov- 
ernment sitting still in the face of an acute crisis 
when our vital interests are at stake, and waiting 
for the benevolence of private capital to come in 
and rescue us from a critical situation, when, for 
more than fifty years, private capital has refused 
to do anything to relieve the situation. 


When I think of this shipping business and of 
the claim of private capital to further considera- 
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Our Shipyards Are All Working Overtime—Where Would the 
Government Build? 


HE Republican party did nothing and under 
that administration we were practically unknown 
upon the sea, but the present Democratic adminis- 

tration has made matters worse, and as for carry- 
ing out that “statesmanlike utterance” they could 
not have carried it out by launching the United 
States Government in the steamship business. 
Such action would defeat the very object they were 
seeking to obtain just as the Seamen's bill, which 
was to drive Chinese and Japanese sailors off the 
Pacific Ocean, drove the white sailors off instead. 

The Democratic platform, as quoted by Mr. 
MeAdoo, specifically states that it was opposed to 
any additional burdens on the people and yet here 
he states it would have paid the American people 
to have contributed a reasonable amount in aid of 
shipping. 

Private capital will not hesitate to come forward 

if the Government or people will guarantee a 
reasonable return on investment. 


Tween Decks on a Training 


Ship. 
of These, 


There Are Far Too Few 
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tion, it reminds me very much of that famous 
colloquy between Weber and Fields in New York 
some years ago. Fields proposed to Weber—who 
was always the goat—that they organize a “Skin- 
dicate.” Mind you, a “skindicate’—to go into the 
shipping business. After some parley Weber said, 
“Vell, vhere do I come in?” Fields said, “Vell, I 
furnish ze ocean and you furnish ze ships.” 


Private capital has furnished the ocean for fifty 
years, but who has furnished the ships? Our for- 
eign competitors, who master the seas and who 
today have the entire power to destroy American 
commerce or to retard it, as they see fit, because 
they can lift the rates over night and there is no 
power to control them—and they are doing it over 
night and putting them at such prohibitive figures 
that they can stop any export they want to from 
this country today! And we sit here and gabble 
about whether the Government shall or shall not 
come in and relieve the situation. 

Eleven hundred per cent! Why, even a banker 
would call that excessive. And they put that on 
cotton, when the poor people in the South are 
groaning and grinding under the load that was 
saddled on them by the first cannon shot that 
echoed throughout Europe: and we sit here and 
talk about the Government not coming to the 
front and doing something to relieve the situation. 

What is Government for? Is it something in a 
strait-jacket? Is it sitting in a corner like a con- 
crete thing with palsied hands, afraid to act, or is 
It something vital? Is it a flexible instrument in 
the hands of the people of this country to be used, 
within constitutional limitations, for their relief 
and benefit? Is it intended to be something to 
act in this emergency, something to come to the 
lront and do things for the American people when 
Private capital cannot be commanded or com- 
mandeered or persuaded for that purpose? Why, 
my friends, it does not seem to me that there is 
Toom for argument. This shipping bill seems to 
be a matter of such vital consequence to some- 
body—I am not questioning motives, gentlemen, 
and I do not want you to understand me as in- 
dulging in innuendo, because I do not; I impute 
no motives to any one; I do nat believe in win- 
ting that way. I would not get a vote out’ of this 
Chamber in favor of this bill by an argument that 
I felt would be demeaning to myself or to the 
Government, but I do want to say with all the 
Sincerity that [ can command, that for some rea- 
Son, somebody is more.concerned about the Gov- 
‘rnment not relieving this situation than they. 
have been about anything that has come before 
the American people within my lifetime or within 
my knowledge, except the currency bill. 


' 


My friends, am I unreasonable when I say to 
you that the gentlemen who are so’ strenuously 
°PPosing this shipping bill may be similarly mis- 
taken? The opposition comes from the same 
interests that denounced the Currency Act. What 
Possible harm can come to you business men—I 
ee Somebody to answer this—what possible 
Sei can come to you business men if the Gov- 
at steps in in this emergency to relieve the 
af ve 10n, to protect you against the eventualities 

ar, to save your commerce and your business, 

Cause I tell you now and I make the prediction 
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Private capital in shipping has never had any 
consideration although it has been asked for in the 
past, then where does the phrase “further consid; 
eration” come in? All the consideration receive 
in the past has been hard knocks. 

Private foreign capital has furnished the ships 
because of Government aid. 


Trade Follows the National Ship. 


England Knows. 


What is the Government going to do if it does 
“come in”? It cannot legislate into existence ships 
that do not now exist. Where would the Govern- 
ment buy or build a fleet of ships either to-day or 
in the immediate future? 

“Eleven hundred per cent.” Excessive, cer- 
tainly, but war plus United States Governmental 
stupidity has brought about this condition. 


or commandeered or persuaded.” Again, 

just have the Government make arrange- 
ments with private capital to build ships on a fair 
investment return and the people will build at 
once and in much less time than the Government. 
This is illustrated by the present intense activity 
in American shipyards due to capital’s hope of a 
good return on the investment arising out of ab- 
normal conditions brought about by the European 
war. 

At the present moment there are over 110 sea- 
going steamships under contract in Atlantic and 
Pacific coast shipyards, representing an investment 
of more than $100,000,000. ‘These figures do not 
include a very large number of smaller craft that 
might well be classified as sea-going vessels and 
representing many millions more in money nor do 
they include the large vessels building in the yards 
on the Great Lakes. Not only is every large yard 
filled up with orders but the necessity of accepting 
long time deliveries is keeping many orders from 
being placed and this argues a capacity output by 
our shipyards for several years to come. The’ 
proposition therefore of having the Government 
spend $50,000,000 on ships for service in our 
foreign trade could accomplish only a small part 
of what is already being done by private capital, 
especially as there would be many and varied ex- 
penses to be met in the Government scheme be- 
sides the actual purchase or building of ships. 

Whatever the chances of tHe altered shipping 
bill passing at this session of Congress, its chances 
of. producing any relief or of its provisions being 
put into effect have entirely disappeared. Where 
would the ships be obtained? Surely the Govern- 
ment would not buy old hulks at prices amounting 
to two and even three times their original cost. 


OW: private capital cannot be commanded, 
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with confidence, that if this bill is not passed 
there is not a man in this audience who will not 
rise up and denounce himself inside of twelve 
months because he would not allow us to do the 
things that were necessary to save him. 


American Commerce Dependent Upon British Flag 


What carries your commerce today? What is 
the protection of American commerce today? It 
is the flag of one nation—a nation involved in war, 
at that—the British flag. That is the only thing 
that stands between you and complete cessation 
of your export and import trade. I mean almost 
complete cessation, because more than 50 per cent 
of the bottoms in service today upon the seas sail 
under the English flag. Once you put that flag 
in more serious jeopardy than it is today, what is 
going to happen to you? What will happen to 
you? You may have a complete cessation of your 
export trade. Do you know what that means? It 
means disaster throughout this country; it means 
absolute disaster, because if you are deprived of 
the opportunity of selling your surplus at reason- 
able or profitable prices, what are you going to 
have at home? Simply panic and disaster and 
trouble. Yet, when the sure salvation of your 
situation is to let the Government come in and do 
this thing in your interests, you hesitate! 


No Danger of International Difficulties 


Since -I have come to Washington there is one 
word in the English language with which I have 
become more familiar than any other, because it is 
the one word that is used most. I say that ad- 
visedly. I use it myself too much, and every time 
I use it I get ashamed of myself. You can talk to 
any man about anything and the first thing he 
says is “I am afraid of so and so and so and so.” 
He is afraid of something! Where is the courage 
of the American nation? Where is that virile 
power that has made this American nation great? 
Has it disappeared? I do not believe it. We are 
not afraid of anything, my friends, so long as we 
walk the path of rectitude and justice as a nation, 
and we intend to do that; and if this shipping bill 
passes all this talk about getting into international 
difficulties is mere twaddle—why, my friends, there 
is no more danger of getting into international 
difficulties, if this bill is passed, than there is that 
I will pick up the Washington monument and 
walk across the Potomac River with it. Let’s get 
rid of this bogy now and forever. The American 
Government is going to stand upon its plain 
rights, which are the rights of justice and neutral- 
ity, and if there is a man in the United States of 
America who is a firmer friend of peace or who 
has stood more strongly and courageously for it 
than the President of the United States, I would 
like to be introduced to him. 


Now, gentlemen, on the question of interna- 
tional relations I wish to say this: I do not know 
of any protests that have been filed by any foreign 
government against this shipping bill. This is a 
matter of domestic concern, in which no foreign 
nation has the right to say one word. This is a 
matter of policy for this country alone to deter- 
mine. The execution of that policy is another 
question. The execution of that policy means that 
we have to observe the rules of international law 
and the conditions of neutrality. That being done, 
nobody can complain. Can this nation ever sur- 
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That is the kind of tonnage being offered and the 
kind of prices that are prevailing to-day. The 
Government might build the ships, but again, 
where? There is not a shipyard in America to- 
day capable of building a large steel hull that has 
not already gotten its hands full of orders and 
its brains full of worrying whether the mills can 
turn out enough ship channels to meet the de- 
mand. ‘The Navy Yards not already filled with 
work might be furnished up for shipbuilding and 
perhaps the first Government-built, Government- 
owned merchantman would put in an appearance 
twenty or twenty-two months after the shipping 
bill was passed, and mind you this is an emergency 
measure calculated to relieve conditions brought 
about by the European war. How long is this 
war expected to last, anyhow? 


HIS means nothing, because in normal times 
T foreign bottoms will drive us off the ocean 

again. We must overcome the higher building 
and operating costs, and until these handicaps 
are overcome private capital will seek investment 
elsewhere. 


The Foreign Trade Ship Is a Creator of New Wealth. 


They Are Coming as Fast as They Can Be Turned Out. 
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render to anybody the power to protect itself and 
its own citizens? Who proposes that—who means 
it seriously? I do not believe that any man could 
mean any such thing seriously; and yet there are 
speeches in Congress where it has been seriously 
suggested. 


Business Men Advise Government to Enter Pri- 
vate Business of War Risk Insurance 


Why, the historic position that this country has 
taken ever since its existence is in favor of the 
right to do the very things that we are attempting 
in this shipping bill. But if anybody is sensitive 
about the exercise of that right, let me call his at- 
tention to one or two things that have been done. 
Shortly after the war began, recognizing the seri- 
ous and grave situation that confronted this coun- 
try, because of the paralysis of shipping and the 
complete disorganization of international credits, 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the 7th day of 
August, three days after the first serious effects of 
the involvement of all of these nations in war had 
become apparent, issued a call to the country ask- 
ing for the co-operation of the responsible bankers 
and business men and shipping men in an effort to 
accomplish two things; first, to restore our ship- 
ping so that grain which was piled up in every 
port on the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards could be 
moved, and second, to re-establish foreign ex- 
change upon a normal basis. In response to that 
call, gentlemen came to the Treasury Department 
representing in the highest degree the business 
interests of this country. I wish I had time to 
read all their names to you, but I am obliged to 
read just a few. Among them were Mr. J. A. Far- 
tell, of New York, and Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, of 
New York. Mr. Farrell is the president of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Franklin is 
the vice-president of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company. Mr. Bernard Baker, of Balti- 
more, well known in the shipping world, a gentle- 
man who has no interests of any kind in the ship- 
Ping business, and who is interested in this great 
question purely as an American citizen, and who 
knows the vitality of the question and the neces- 
sity of acting promptly upon it, was also present; 
as were also Mr. Robert Dollar of San Francisco, 
Mr. Hemphill of New York; and many other 
Prominent men, including President Fahey of Bos- 
ton, who is now the president of this Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, that conference passed several 
resolutions. I am going to read you two that have 
a bearing on this question: 

_ “Resolved, That this conference urge the United 
States Government to establish a bureau of war 
risk Insurance to be administered under the direc- 
ton of a suitable Government department by a 
board of three or five members which shall assume 
the risks of war on American vessels and Ameri- 
can cargoes shipped or to be shipped therein when- 
ever, in the judgment of the board, it shall appear 
that American vessels or shippers in American 
Vessels are unable in any particular trade to com- 
Pete on equal terms with the vessels or shippers 
of other nationalities by reason of the protection 
offered such other carriers or shippers by arrange- 
ments for indemnity through their governments; 


and that such board have power to fix rates of 
premium.” 
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East and West the Shipyards Are Full. 


We Should Link the Oceans as We Have Linked Our States. 
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That resulted in the enactment of the war risk 
insurance measure to which I have already re- 
ferred. — 


“Resolved, That the present opportunity to ex- 
tend American foreign trade and the opportunity 
now to begin the creation of a mercantile marine 
under the United States flag is so great that this 
conference appeals to Congress by immediate and 
effective legislation and by necessary changes in 
our navigation laws to make it possible for our 
citizens, without discrimination, to buy and op- 
erate ships under American registry in foreign 
trade on equal competitive terms with all other 
maritime nations.” 


Those were significant declarations by men 
prominent in the business and banking world, most 
of them not Democrats in politics—men willing to 
put aside partisan considerations and come here to 
Washington and ask this Government to go first 
into private business for the purpose of protecting 
the shippers of this country because war risk 
insurance in times like these is just as essential a 
part of the shipping business as the steel plates in 
the hull of the vessel, and no vessel will go to sea 
without war risk insurance any more than it would go 
to sea without a crew. And here they ask this Gov- 
ernment to go into private business to protect the 
American business man. When that matter came 
before Congress it was voted for by Democrats 
and Republicans alike. It was passed by a yea 
and nay vote in the Senate, and the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio is one of the men who voted 
for it, or, at least, he is not recorded against it. 
There was opposition in the House led by Mr. 
Mann, the Republican leader, but the measure was 
overwhelmingly passed and a day or two after 
that the War Risk Bureau was started. It was 
made a bureau of the Treasury Department and is 
actually doing business in insuring American ships. 


Successful Operation of Government War Risk 
Insurance Bureau 


Now, they say that the Government cannot con- 
duct any business without a loss of efficiency, and 
without extremely great expense. Let me call 
your attention, gentlemen, to what has happened 
in the war risk business. Now this is mighty 
private business. It collides with other people 
who are in the war risk insurance business. But 
it was justified. It was the right thing to do. 
They may say, “Well, that was only a temporary 
measure, because it has to expire with the war.” 
Of course it has to expire with the war. What is 
war risk insurance for except for use while the 
war is in progress? but the principle is the same. 

We have issued up to February 2, 1915—the 
bureau went into operation on September 2— 
nearly $48,000,000 of insurance upon American 
ships and cargoes, and we have kept the rates 
down. The premiums we have received to date in 
actual money paid into the Treasury of the United 
States amount to $1,250,000. Earned premiums to 
date on expired risks are $397,897, and we have 
not made a loss yet. : 

Now, gentlemen, suppose we had said, “Oh, 
well, we will reject this: we can’t afford to have 
the Government engaged in private business,” just 
as they are saying about the shipping bill: “You 
are bound to run this thing at a loss. You will 
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The Ship ts a National Asset of the Greatest Importance. 


OOD! This is absolutely sound, but it does 
G not say that the Government should own and 
operate ships in commercial trade. 
Will these same men endorse Government own- 
ership and operation of ships? We do not believe 
that one of them would do so. 


Bad Weather on a Bar. 
prove Harbor Entrances. 


It Is a Natural Federal Duty to Im- 
It Is Done Because It Pays. 
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involve the American people in a loss.” Suppose 
we had done that. Where would we be today? I 
hesitate to tell you what would have happened to 
the commerce of America if this had not been 
done. What do you suppose it has cost us to run 
the bureau up to this time? Mind you, we have 
taken in $397,897. You would think $50,000 very 
reasonable for handling the bureau during that 
time, wouldn’t you? It has cost us_ exactly 
$6,449.68 to do the business. 


Did we put any conditions in the war risk insur- 
ance bill that we must not issue an insurance pol- 
icy on an American vessel unless we had the con- 
sent of some other power? Not a bit of it. It is 
our business. We have a right to do this thing. 
But they say, “If you are going into the ship 
business, you will get us into trouble.” 

My friends, when the Government of the United 
States insures the cargo and the hull of a vessel, 
a policy is issued under the seal of this Govern- 
ment, and signed by its responsible executive offi- 
cer, insuring that cargo, and when a vessel and 
cargo are seized and taken into a prize court, this 
Government has a direct interest in the issue. We 
insure as much as a million dollars upon any one 
hull and cargo. Suppose a vessel is seized, as | 
said before. A million dollars is the equivalent of 
four good tramp steamships. You could buy four 
good tramp steamers for a million dollars. So we 
have, analogously, four ships under this flag be- 
longing to this Government in a prize court in a 
foreign country. Are we afraid of it? Certainly 
not. When the Government goes into the war risk 
insurance business it goes in as any citizen would 
goin. It divests itself, to a certain extent, of its 
sovereignty, because it is engaging in private busi- 
ness; and that is one of the most extreme cases I 
could cite where a government has directly gone 
into a business which might involve it in such 
complications as these gentlemen fear. But it has 
no elements of danger, because we expect those 
cases to be determined in the same way as if they 
affected any citizen of the world, by the decision 
of a just prize court, and we cannot complain as 
long as we get justice—and that, of course, we 
will get. 


Ship Registry Bill 


We passed a ship registry bill. There is a lot 
of cry about free ships. They say, “Just give us 
free ships; that is the remedy.” Do you know 
that you have had free ships since 1912? What 
effect has the ship registry bill had on our com- 
merce? Nothing; literally nothing. 

Do you know that under the Panama Canal Act 
you get “free ships,” and that everything that en- 
ters into the furnishing of a ship is “free”? And 
yet American capital has not come forward to do 
anything. Do you know why? The Chamber of 
Commerce of New York made a report by their 
€xperts—[ know they are experts, because they 
Say so over their own signatures. They made a 
report in which they said it cost from five to ten 
Per cent more only, not forty or fifty per cent, as 
‘Ss Commonly understood and alleged as a reason 
‘oT giving a subsidy to American ships. ‘They said 
"cost from five to ten per cent more only to op- 
frate an American ship as against a foreign ship. 

ou can buy them free in the markets of the 
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This Type of American Ship Is Just Breaking Into the Medi- 
terranean Coal Trade. Don’t Discourage Her With Govern- 
ment Ownership Legislation. 


They Are Being Launched in This Country at the Rate of 
Three a Week. Why Government Ownership? 


6 OTHING! literally nothing.” Because that 
N was another piece of thoughtless legisla- 
tion. It did not take into consideration the 
higher operating costs under the American flag. 
The difference is not, as stated by Mr. McAdoo, 
five per cent. or ten per cent. Upon the contrary, 
eliminating lubricating oils, deck and engine-room 
stores and fuel the difference in cost on the At- 
lantic would be approximately forty-five per cent. 
and on the Pacific fifty-five per cent. against the 
American ship. 
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world today, and operate them in our commerce, 
except in our coastwise trade. You can buy a 
ship anywhere and do it. 


When this war broke out a number of American 
citizens had ships, which they were operating un- 
der the British or some other flag—mostly under 
the British flag. ‘They were anxious to have the 
law changed to such an extent that those ships 
could be transferred or that they could buy ships 
and transfer them to American registry, and they 
asked us to support such a measure. We did sup- 
port it, and the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
if I am not mistaken, voted for it, and Senator 
Root voted for it and nearly every Republican in 
Congress voted for that measure which went 
promptly upon the statute books. These Ameri- 
can ship owners did not want to transfer their 
ships from a belligerent flag to the American flag 
because they loved our flag; they transferred them 
because it saved them from possible capture by 
hostile cruisers. It may cost them a little more to 
operate them under the American flag, but they 
pay this for safety—for insurance. 

When we passed that law we put it in the hands 
of any American citizen to buy a ship of any bel- 
ligerent flag and transfer it to American registry. 
We have given any citizen the power—a power 
that our opponents now hesitate to give to the 
President of the United States, who has not a mo- 
tive on earth except to serve you and to keep this 
country out of trouble—we have given to any citi- 
zen a power that these gentlemen are unwilling to 
accord to the President of the United States under 
this shipping bill. 

You know that individuals, for self-interest or 
for some other reason, may collusively or in bad 
faith transfer a ship. ‘They may transfer it to our 
registry for some purpose that is not square, that 
is not fair, and if they did, the American Govern- 
ment has got to come to the front and make dip- 
lomatic representations in order to protect the 
man who does that, because his ship, which we 
permitted to come under American registry, flies 
our flag. We have got to make representations. 
So far as that transfer is bona fide, it is recog- 
nized in international law as being a proper trans- 
fer. The burden of proof rests upon the man who 
effectuates that transfer to show in a prize court 
that it was bona fide. But the Government of the 
United States would have to intervene through 
diplomatic channels in each of such cases and see 
that its citizens and the ships under its flag got 
justice in that prize court. 


Responsibility of Shipping Board 


My friends, when the Republicans in Congress 
and the Democrats in Congress and the Progres- 
sives in Congress voted for this ship registry bill, 
did they attach any condition to it that no Ameri- 
can citizen or other person should transfer a vessel 
bearing the flag of a belligerent to American reg- 
istry, unless we first got the consent of some for- 
eign government? No, sir. And yet in the ship- 
ping bill, where we confer upon the President of 
the United States the power to determine whether 
any ship bearing a belligerent flag shall be bought, 
they say they are so afraid that he will do some- 
thing to involve us in international difficulties that 
they cannot trust him. They would rather sur- 
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A Government Launching. With Private Yards Full of Mer- 
chant Work, Navy Yards Will Be Taxed to Take Care of 
Navy Contracts. 


HIS was not taken advantage of because bel- 
T ligerent nations would not recognize such transfer 

and the United States Government affords but 
little protection to its flag on the high seas. 
Foreign ships transferred to the American flag 
have been captured and thrown into prize courts 
and their cargoes confiscated. Would any prudent 
business man invest capital in such a venture? 


A Familiar Scene in eprards To-Day. The Engines Going 
Into a New Ship. 
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render the vital American right to protect our own 
people than to trust the President of the United 
States, although they are willing to trust an indi- 
vidual. 

I speak with some diffidence about the President 
of the United States, gentlemen; I speak with dif- 
fidence because 1 have recently had the rare for- 
tune to become a member of his family, and I 
would not speak of him today if it were not well 
known that the views I now express of him I en- 
tertained for years before I ever had any thought 
that any such great good could come to me. There 
is no man, if that power is entrusted to him, who 
will exercise it more wisely, who will exercise it 
more justly, who will exercise it with greater re- 
gard to the rights of every belligerent nation, and 
every neutral nation, who will exercise it with 
greater fidelity to the interests of the people of 
this country and to the business men, the farmers, 
and producers of this country, than the President 
of the United States. Can you trust him? Can 
you trust him in this shipping bill? 

Gentlemen, there is not an act that this ship- 
ping board can commit without the approval of 
the President of the United States; and more than 
that, let me say to you that when you talk about 
limiting or restricting the powers of the President 
of the United States with a view to preventing 
him from doing something that might imperil the 
peace of this country, let me ask you what you 
mean by conferring upon him the supreme powers 
of commander in chief of the army and navy of 
this nation, when, without consulting anybody, if 
he were not wise and prudent and just and hon- 
orable and peaceful, he could plunge this country 
into war in five minutes, and you could not say a 
word, and yet you hesitate to trust him to buy a 
few paltry ships for the protection of American 
commerce. It is not worthy of consideration. 

I want to call your attention to this fact. We 
all admit the necessity and we admit the oppor- 
tunity. The report of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the city of New York admits the necessity and 
the opportunity. The report of your own Cham- 
ber admits the necessity and the opportunity—the 
necessity for dealing with the emergency in the 
first place and the opportunity for extending our 
trade in the second place. To the south of us lies 
the great southern continent, seeking to establish 
trade relations with us; seeking to strengthen our 
social relationship; seeking to extend its financial 
relationships, in this country, and depending abso- 
lutely and wholly upon the transportation to bring 
about those great results. 


Transportation and Trade Expansion 


If we do not give them transportation, gentle- 
men, what is the use of establishing branch banks 
in South America, and expecting them to compete 
with English banks or German banks or any other 
banks? What is the use of our merchants trying 
to do business in that country if they have not 
transportation? They must not only have trans- 
Portation which will put them upon a parity with 
other nations in the matter of rates and quality of 
Service, but also in the matter of time, because 
time is of the very essence of trade and commerce. 
You cannot do business on a freight train when 
your competitor does it by express. If he does it 
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Some of Our Shipyards Lead the World in Point of Building 
Slip Equipment. 


this question. It is not a question of “trust- 

ing the President.” It is a question of per- 
mitting the Government to enact a foolish law that 
will defeat the very purpose for which it is to be 
enacted. A “few paltry ships” is right. Their ser- 
vices would be just as paltry when bearing on the 
question of relieving the foreign shipping conges- 
tion. The shipping interests trusted the President 
not so very long ago and he gave them the Sea- 
men’s Act. 


eT RUSTING the President” has no bearing on 


China Is Leaving this Type of Craft and Commencing to Be a 
Serious Bidder for the Carrying Trade of the Pacific. 
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by express, you have got to use the express or get 
out of the field. Is that not true? I ask you as 
business men if that is not true. South America 
does business with Europe on an express basis, 
while we do little business on any basis with South 
America. 


Government-Operated Ships 


Let me call your attention to the fact that the 
Panama Railroad and Steamship line has been 
operated for 12 years by this Government under 
the supervision of the War Department. Here is 
a private corporation engaged in the steamship 
business and railroad business, the steamships 
running from the city of New York to the Isth- 
mus and running at a profit, and as well handled 
as any steamship company in this country or 
anywhere else, for that matter. The Panama 
Railroad and Steamship Company is a _ private 
corporation, of which the Government owns the 
stock. The Government owns every share of that 
stock. Its directors are chosen by the Govern- 
ment. It is operated under the supervision of the 
War Department. The War Department does 
not make the rates on the Panama steamships. 
The War Department does not handle the details 
of operation. It selects a competent board of 
directors, such as any other private corporation 
has, and that board of directors selects experts to 
operate those ships, and they have been success- 
fully operated for 12 years under the supervision 
of the War Department. We were put into that 
private steamship business by the Republican 
party, and it is to their credit, and I give them 
credit for it, because it was a necessary and a 
desirable thing to do, both in the interest of 
American business and in the interest of the 
construction of the Panama Canal. The canal has 
been completed. What are you going to do with 
those ships? Are you going to give them away? 
Are you going to require the Panama Railroad 
Company, by act of the Congress, to turn those 
ships over to the War Department or the Navy 
Department to be used solely as reserves, at great 
expense to this Government, instead of keeping 
them occupied in trade, as every other intelligent 
nation does, so that they will not be an expense 
to the Government, but a profit, and so that we 
may have them ready for use as naval auxiliaries 
in time of war? Or are you going to say, “No, 
we cannot stay in this private business. It offends 
our every sentiment as the proper agency of gov- 
ernment. We are going to get rid of this thing 
at any cost, and get back to our hoary dogma 
and hug it to death.” 

My friends, where have American intelligence 
and courage gone? Have they deserted us? I 
do not believe it. We want to deal with these 
questions as practical and courageous men. We 
have to keep that steamship line going. Whether 
we pass this shipping bill or not, it must continue 
to be operated in the interest of American com- 
merce throughout Central and South America. 
The rates of freight have always been reasonable, 
and I will venture to say that during this period, 
when extortion has been practiced with a high 
hand upon American commerce, the Panama 
Steamship Company has not raised a single rate 
an iota of a cent. 
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Alaskan Railroad 


We have been in private business in a great 
many directions. We have recently passed the 
Alaskan bill to build a railroad in Alaska. Why 
did we do that? Because private capital will not 
develop that great territory, a territory whose 
development is necessary in the interest of the 
commerce of this great country. We are more 
justified in going into a territory for a develop- 
ment of this kind than into a state, because the 
territory is the common property of the people of 
the United States and it is essentially a national 
function that we should develop it, if we cannot 
get private capital to do it upon reasonable terms. 


Shipping Bill Only Solution; Subsidy Impossible 


You have to make up your minds to one of two 
things. You either have to let the Government 
organize this shipping corporation and let it take 
care of American commerce and protect you, or 
do nothing to protect the commerce you now 
have. Recently German submarines have ap- 
peared in the British Channel, and even off the 
coast of Ireland, sinking British merchantmen, in 
which your cargoes are being carried, and that 
menace is likely to continue longer and grow more 
dangerous. The only protection to your com- 
merce is to put the American flag upon these 
ships. 

You have either to adopt this shipping bill or 
you can do nothing except sit still and submit to 
robbery and the jeopardy of war. Which will 
you choose? The Democratic party cannot under 
its platform adopt any plan involving a subsidy. 
It is useless to talk about it. You could not get 
within a thousand miles of a bill that contained a 
subsidy, so far as the Democratic party is con- 
cerned, and as it has power in both branches of 
Congress, the only alternative is to continue your 
commerce under foreign flags, subject to all of the 
incidents and hazards of war, or to adopt this bill. 


Alternative Proposals Impractical 


Your committee makes a suggestion to the dan- 
gers of which I wish to call your attention. They 
Propose that a Federal shipping board be organ- 
ized; we do it under this bill. They propose that 
our navigation laws and regulations be altered; 
the bill provides for that. However, the point of 
difference is that they propose that the Govern- 
ment shall organize a marine development com- 
Pany in which the Government shall be the sole 
Stockholder and that this marine development 
company shall engage in the business of guaran- 
teeing mortgages issued by private corporations; 
and this same suggestion emanates from the city 
of New York. My friends, where are we going? 
Whither are we tending? A proposition of that 
character from the city of New York! The mort- 
8age companies in the city of New York, the pri- 
vate business of guaranteeing the mortgages of 
Corporations or of individuals upon real estate or 
anything else, you propose to put the Government 
Into competition with, in the most private kind of 
Private business. You also ask us under this plan 
to have the Government make direct loans. to 
Shipping corporations or shipping firms. Do you 

now what that means? It means that the Gov- 
€rnment must lend money direct to anybody. 
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The Small Coasting Steamer, a Type Making Up a Goodly 
Percentage of Our Merchant Marine. 


Retired From Active Business. 


HY do we have to ADOPT this shipping bill 
W or nothing? Because the Democratic party 

will not listen to reason, granting what 
other nations have granted to their shipping. They 
are trying to fool the people. If the McAdoo plan 
is adopted the people merely swallow a subsidy 
administered under a different prescription. 

Why not try the effect of enacting a code of 
shipping laws such as has built up the merchant 
marine of other nations? Why not adopt the 
British code of shipping laws for instance? With 
the same sensible laws and regulations to work 
under, there is no reason in the world why the 
United States should not have just as great a 
merchant marine as Great Britain. 


The Small Steam Schooner. 
Whose La 
Trades by 


The Pacific Coast Lumber Carrier 
er Sisters Have Been Tempted Into the Off Shore 
igh Freight Rates. 
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There never was a more dangerous experiment or 
expedient on the face of the earth that could be 
adopted, and I do not believe any American busi- 
ness man or any intelligent American, if he will 
study the question for 15 minutes, will stand for 
it a single second. 

Last fall, when the conditions in the South were 
so grave and so serious, the price of cotton was 
down to five cents a pound, and a great disaster 
confronted the Southern people, we were asked to 
sanction the issue of $250,000,000 of greenbacks 
or the sale of $250,000,000 of Government bonds, 
to put that money into the treasury of this Gov- 
ernment and to lend it to farmers upon their cot- 
ton. I had to stand against it, although I am 
from the South, and I hated to do it, gentlemen, 
so far as the effect was concerned; but I could 
not, as the representative of this Government, 
standing on guard at the doors of the Treasury 
of the United States, advocate any such action. 
Once you adopt this plan and put the seal and 
the sanction of the sound business men of Amer- Part of the “Yard” of a Western Shipbuilding Concern With 
ica, you sound business men who represent every Twenty-three Ships on Hand. 
section of this country, upon a proposition to lend 
Government money direct to any corporation or 
any individual, you might as well take the doors 
down from the National Treasury and involve 
the entire credit of this Government, because I 
tell you it will be extended everywhere. 


Question of Extending Credit 


Let me give you an instance of what has hap- 
pened. In 1837 we had thirty-eight millions of 
dollars of surplus in the Federal Treasury. It 
was during Mr. Van Buren’s administration. We 
were so concerned about that surplus, it was so 
much money, that there was a great “row” in 
Congress to know what to do with it. They did 
not know what to do with so much money. It 
became a political question. They finally voted to 
lend it to the States. You would think that the 
credit of the States and their obligations to pay 
were the most reliable assets you could possibly 
have. I mean, you would think that such obliga- 
tions were the safest investments you could pos- 
sibly have. Congress passed a resolution to dis- 
tribute that money among the States and take 
back their demand obligations. ‘Today the Treas- 
ury of the United States holds twenty-eight mil- 
lion dollars of the demand obligations of the rich- 
est States in this Union—New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee—every State that was in the Union at that 
time. We have those demand obligations in the 
Treasury of the United States today, money loaned 
by this Government to these States. What hap- 
pened? After we had given them $28,000,000 a panic 
struck the land. The act directed that the money 
be distributed to them in four installments. After 
the first three had been paid a panic swept the 
land and the Secretary of the Treasury, the Na- 
tional Treasury being in need of these funds, 
called upon the different States to pay back, and 
the representatives of all of these States in Con- 
gress passed a resolution, which is on the statute 
books today, preventing the Secretary of the 
Treasury from collecting these debts until further 
directed by Congress. The Secretary cannot move 


Life at Sea Is Interesting If Not Always Pleasurable. 
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a peg to collect that money, because they put this 
inhibition upon the statute books: 

“Until further directed by Congress, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall not call these loans.” 

Yet, gentlemen, when we cannot get a State of 
the American Union to pay its just debts to the 
Government for money loaned to it, you ask us 
to stand for a proposition to lend money to pri- 
vate corporations or individuals upon the security 
of mortgages. 

Never on the face of the earth, and I tell you, 
gentlemen, if you ever enter upon it, you will 
have to lend it upon railroads and every other 
enterprise. Bills are referred to me asking that 
every conceivable sort of scheme be approved, 
submitting them for the judgment of the depart- 
ment, for raids upon the United States Treasury 
in the form of actual loans to be made by the 
Treasury of the United States on this thing and 
that thing—farm loans, loans upon houses built 
-by workingmen, and so on. They are all entitled 
to consideration if we are going into the money- 
lending business. We will have to lend it to 
everybody. You cannot discriminate under our 
system of government. Everybody must tap the 
Treasury till if you adopt any such resolution as 
this. 

There are many things that I wish I could say 
to you, but I am trenching upon the time of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. I want to thank 
you heartily for the courtesy you have extended 
to me, and to thank you all for the opportunity 
you have given me to speak to you, and for the 
very patient hearing you have accorded me. 
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Heavy, Costly Machines Are in Operation on Ship Work, 
Cutting Costs and Increasing Output. 


When the Government-Owned Ship Comes in, the Private- 
Owned Ship Will Go Out. 
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The New Matson Steamer 


Company, building at the Union Iron Works, 

San Francisco, is to be practically a dupli- 
cate of the S.S. ‘“Matsonia,” in the matter of hull 
and appointments, with a change in propelling 
machinery, which, in this case, is to be of the 
geared turbine type, operating twin screws. The 
hull dimensions are the same as the “Matsonia,” 
being as follows: 


T HE new steamer for the Matson Navigation 


Length overall ......................2...501"% 2” 
Length between perpendiculars........... 484’ 0” 
Beam molded ..............-0--00 cece eee 58’ 0” 
Depth molded to shelter deck............. 44’ 9” 
Displacement to 30-ft. draft....... 17,430 long tons 
Speed loaded.............. 2.2.2 ee eee 161% knots 


The vessel will be constructed entirely of steel, 
to Lloyds’ highest class, 100-A, and will have three 
complete steel decks, with upper promenade deck 
extending for two-thirds of her length. The navi- 
gating bridge and officers’ quarters are well for- 
ward of amidships, and the long range of deck- 
houses containing passengers’ quarters will give 
the vessel a very substantial appearance. She 
will be rigged as a three-masted schooner, with 
steel pole masts and a complete equipment of heavy 
cargo booms, suitable for handling weights up to 
50 tons. While every comfort for passenger travel 
‘will be installed, these accommodations are made 
to combine with the best arrangements for han- 
dling freight. The hold and lower ’tween decks 
forward of machinery space will be divided into 
four compartments each, and in addition there will 
be a deep tank up to the height of lower deck, 
fitted to carry molasses or other liquid cargo in 
bulk. Large hatches are arranged over each com- 
partment and cargo ports 9’ x6’ 6” clear are to be 
fitted, one each side of each compartment of ’tween 
decks. 

Wing hatches will also be fitted in the ’tween 
decks to facilitate feeding cargo to the lower hold, 
and there will be installed at each hatch two Mur- 
ray type winches for the direct handling of cargo. 

The hull will be constructed on the transverse 
system, with eight watertight bulkheads extending 
to the upper deck, and double bottom 5’ 6” deep, 
extending full length between forward and after- 
peak bulkheads, that portion under the forward 
hold being increased in depth to the height of 
orlop deck and the portion under machinery and 
boiler space to 6’ 0” in depth. 

The double bottom will be divided into com- 
partments, those under machinery and boilers being 
fitted for carrying fresh water and the balance for 
carrying fuel oil. The after-peak will be fitted to 
carry fresh water, and the fore-peaks for fuel oil, 
the capacity for fuel oil being such that it will give 
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the vessel a steaming radius of 24,000 knots at 13 
knots speed loaded. 

Spacious cold storage chambers are to be fitted 
up in the ’tween decks forward, for the carrying of 
refrigerated cargoes and the upper ’tween decks 
forward will be specially fitted and ventilated for 
carrying bananas. 

The propelling machinery will consist of twin 
sets of cross-compound Westinghouse Parsons 
geared turbines of the single reduction type of 
5000 shaft horse-power to each unit. The reduc- 
tion gear will be of the latest Westinghouse type, 
consisting of helical gears with right- and left- 
hand tooth faces and in order to secure accurate 
alignment the pinions are to be carried in bearings 
in floating frames of the Westinghouse type. The 
thrust bearings will be of the Kingsbury segmen- 
tal type, enclosed in oiltight casings. 

The condensate pumps will be of the turbine 
driven navy horizontal type located under the con- 
densers. 

Air ejectors of the Westinghouse Le Blanc type 
will be installed as substitutes for vacuum pumps, 
and will be designed to produce a vacuum of 28% 
inches with barometric pressure of 30 inches. 

The circulating pumps will be of the Westing- 
house centrifugal volute multi-stage type, driven 
by Westinghouse steam-geared turbines. 

The condensers will be of circular form, having 
steel bodies and cast iron heads, with ample cool- 
ing surface for operating at full power with vacuum 
of 28%4 inches and sea water at temperature of 
75° F, 

The main shafting will be 10 per cent. in excess 
of Lloyds’ requirements and the propellers will be 
of the built-up type, each having three manganese 
bronze blades and cast iron hub, and will turn up 
to 120 revolutions under full power. Steam will be 
generated in eight Babcock and Wilcox watertube 
boilers of a total heating surface of 30,100 square 
feet, and fitted with superheating arrangements of 
a total of 3520 square feet of surface. They will 
be built for a working pressure of 250 pounds per 
square inch and fired thwartships under natural 
draft by fuel oil atomized mechanically. 


The smokestack will be divided fore and aft in 
the center, each half being connected to a battery 
of four boilers. The auxiliary machinery will be 
a duplicate outfit to that installed on “Matsonia,” 
consisting of main feed pumps of the vertical sim- 
plex type, and the following pumps of the horizon- 
tal duplex type: Donkey feed pump, fire and bilge 
pump, engine-room bilge pump, sanitary pump, for- 
ward bilge and ballast pump, main oil pump, fresh 
water pump, fuel oil pumps, donkey fuel oil pump, 
evaporator feed pumps and drinking water pumps. 
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The molasses pump will be of the horizontal, ball 
valve type, the steering gear of the Brown steam 
tiller type, with telemotor control and the ‘electric 
plant will consist of two 30 K.W. and one 50 K.W. 
engine driven direct connected generators. The re- 
frigerating plant will consist of duplicate 10-ton 
plants, of the brine circulating type. 

Powerful wireless installation will be fitted, also 
submarine fog signal equipment. 


Life-boat accommodations will be provided for 
all on board by means of 9 metallic double ended 
boats and one wooden power life-boat for towing 
the balance, all stowed under Welin patent davits. 

The engineer’s crew will be berthed in the star- 
board wing abreast of engine room on the upper 
deck and the steward’s crew in the port wing. The 
firemen and waiters are berthed in commodious 
quarters forward, by the after extension of engine 
casing and the seamen and petty officers are 
berthed on the upper deck right forward. 


The chief engineer, first and second assistants 
will have their quarters on the shelter deck at after 
end of engine casing, and the captain and naviga- 
ting officers are to be located in the forward part of 
deckhouse on the navigating bridge. Accommoda- 
tions for third-class passengers will be provided 
in three compartments, located on each side of 
upper deck, abreast of boiler casing, with entrance 
hallways and stairs to the shelter deck promenade 
at after end. 

The kitchen, bakery, scullery, linen and china 
rooms, etc., are to be grouped together abaft amid- 
ships on the main deck and special alleyways from 
these quarters to service pantry forward admits of 
service to dining-room, without using the passages 
to first-class staterooms. Throughout the entire 
midship portion of vessel on each side of main 
deck, the space is devoted to passenger staterooms, 
stairways, general lavatories and baths. Forward 
of this range of staterooms is the stairway vesti- 
bule opening on to the dining saloon, which ex- 
tends for eighty feet forward and the full beam of 
the ship. The saloon has a capacity for 256 per- 
sons at one sitting in various sized parties from 
2 to 10 and the forward and after alcoves can be 
utilized for private dinner parties of large number 
when required. 


Inboard Profile of the Matson Navigation Company’s New Steamer to be Built at the Union Iron Works. 


On either side of the room, light will enter from 
the 18-inch air ports through a series of cathedral 
glass windows, and a skylight at forward end will 
diffuse its light through cathedral glass in the 
ceiling. 

On the shelter deck promenade, immediately over 
the dining saloon, and from that point extending 
aft to the machinery casings, will be a series of 
deckhouses, the forward house containing social 
hall, writing room, stairway hall and special state- 
rooms with private baths. The balance of houses are 
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devoted to staterooms and bathrooms, the large percent- 
age of staterooms being in direct communication with 
baths and to each other, so that they can be thrown 
into private suites. On the upper promenade deck 
and directly over the social hall is the smoking 
room, which opens into the hallways of the stair- 
way vestibule. In this same deckhouse there are 
six special staterooms, each provided with a private 
bathroom and the balance of the staterooms in this 
house are in direct communication with bathrooms 
common to 2 or 3 rooms each. 

The upper house on flying bridge differs some- 
what from that of the “Matsonia,” in that it is ex- 
tended to accommodate additional passengers. 
These extra rooms consist of 4 special staterooms, 
with private bathrooms, and 8 single bed bachelor 
rooms in direct communication with bathrooms. 

Fourteen special staterooms are provided each 
with its own bath and finished in different kinds 
of hardwood with an individual style of decoration. 


The Latest 


HE latest Rolph boat is to be constructed at 
T the Moore & Scott Iron Works and will be 

a single screw steel cargo steamer of the 
following dimensions: Length between perpendic- 
ulars 376’ 0”, beam molded 52’ 3” and depth to 
upper deck 28’ 0”. The vessel is designed to 
carry 7100 tons deadweight on a draft of 23’ 0”. 
She will have a straight stem, elliptical stern and 
have a forecastle, poop and bridge house amidships. 
Accommodations for the engineering and deck 
officers will be located in the bridge house abreast 
the engine and boiler room casings. The quarter- 
masters, carpenter and boatswain will be berthed in 
the forecastle and the sailors and firemen in the 
poop aft. 

In addition to the four main cargo holds there 
will be a deep tank amidship fitted for either 
water ballast or cargo. Winch platforms will be 
fitted at both the fore and main masts at an 
elevation of about twelve feet above the upper 
deck, permitting of the uninterrupted stowage of 
deck loads. There will be four three-ton derricks 
on each mast and an additional thirty-ton derrick 
serving number two hold. The electric plant 
will consist of two 10 K. W. turbo-driven genera- 
tors. : 

The double bottom will be worked right fore 
and aft from peak to peak and raised in the way 
of the shaft tunnel. The double bottoms will be 
divided at the bulkheads ‘and will be- fitted for 
fuel oil with the exception of number four bottom 
which will be fitted for fresh water and will be 
separated from the oil bottoms by coffer dams. 
The vessel will be transverse framed and while 
somewhat smaller than the two previous Rolph 
boats will be of the same general arrangement. 
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These rooms will be provided with heavy brass 
bedsteads and specially designed furniture. 

All told, there will be 100 first-class staterooms, 
of which 64 are three-berth rooms, 24 are two- 
berth rooms and 12 are single-berth rooms, making 
a total of 252 as a full first-class list. 

The public rooms, consisting of dining saloon, 
social hall, smoking room, writing room and ladies’ 
lounge, are to be all heated by steam and all state- 
rooms will be fitted with electric connections for 
portable electric heaters, a large supply of which 
will be carried for the use of passengers. 

The vessel generally will be elaborately fitted, 
having teak decks, etc., and no item of expense 
that will add to the comfort of the traveling public 
will be omitted. 

She will be fitted up as an auxiliary cruiser of 
the second class, under the Postal Subsidy Act of 
March 3rd, 1891, and will have foundations for 
four six-inch guns, two forward and two aft. 


Rolph Boat 


The propelling machinery will consist of one 
2400 shaft horsepower geared Curtis turbine oper- 
ating on a ten and one-half pound water rate with 
200 pounds of steam and fifty degrees superheat 
at the throttle and 28%4 inches vacuum. The 
turbine drive will be supplied by the General 
Electric Company. The turbine speed will be 3500 
revolutions and the propeller speed 90 revolutions 
per minute. Laminated gears will be used and thus 
practically all noise from the running gears elim- 
inated. Steam will be supplied by three single 
ended Scotch boilers placed athwartships. The 
new vessel is to be delivered in twelve months. 


THE “TEXAS.” 

The “Texas” is the first of four sister tankers 
to be finished to the order of the Texas Oil Com- 
pany at the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation’s 
plant. The vessel is 415’-0” between perpendicu- 
lars, 56’-0”" beam and 32’-9” depth molded to upper 
deck. She is built on the Isherwood system. 
There are sixteen main cargo tanks, sixteen sum- 
mer tanks, two pump rooms, general cargo hold 
aft of fore peak and double bottoms under the 
engine and boiler spaces which are placed aft. A 
steam fire-extinguishing system is fitted to all tanks 
and holds. A refrigerating plant is installed, also 
steam heating throughout and an electric light 
plant. The main engine is a triple-expansion sur- 
face condensing one with cylinders 2614”-44” and 
74” by 51” stroke. Steam is furnished by three 
single-ended Scotch boilers 15’-3” diameter by 11’- 
0” long working at 190 pounds. The deadweight 
capacity is 9100 tons on 25’-6” draft and the cargo 
tanks have a capacity of 73,000 barrels. Contract 
speed is 11 knots. 
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The “Silver Shell,’"’ the First of the Large Tankers Being Built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation for the Shell Oil 
Company of California. 


THE “SILVER SHELL.” 


The accompanying cut depicts the “Silver Shell,” 
the first of three tankers to be completed at the 
Harlan and Hollingsworth Corporation for the 
Shell Company of California. This vessel is 412’- 
0” between perpendiculars, 53’-1” beam and 31’-0” 
molded depth. She is of 8400 tons deadweight 
capacity at 28’-8” draft. There are eighteen main 
oil tanks and ten summer tanks, the capacity 
being 338,400 cubic feet. 1000 tons of water bal- 
last has been provided for. The main oil pumps 
are of the Hayward-Tyler type 14” by 12” by 14” 
and there are two 7” by 10% deck winches for 
handling general cargo and oil in barrels. 

The vessel is driven by a triple expansion en- 
gine 27”-45/-74” by 48” stroke, steam being sup- 


plied by three single-ended Scotch return-tube 
boilers 15’-6’ in diameter and 11’-7” long, with 
8300 square feet of heating surface and working 
at 180 pounds pressure. 


The St. Helens Shipbuilding Company has re- 
ceived a contract for building a three-masted sail- 
ing schooner 158 feet by 35 feet by 12 feet 6 
inches depth of hold and of 500,000 feet capacity. 
The contract for the hull is in the neighborhood 
of $60,000. The vessel will be fitted with a 150- 
horsepower Bolinder engine as auxiliary power. 
She will be used by her owner, Captain William 
Wrightson of Mobile, Alabama, in the east coast 
lumber trades. It is understood that the Kirby 
Lumber Company is interested in the vessel and 
that a fleet of similar carriers may be built. 


U. S. Torpedo Destroyer ‘Jacob Jones” on Official Trial Trip. 
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New York Shipbuilding Co., Photo. 


The Fallacy of the Curry Bill 


: GREAT deal of attention is being paid on the 
A Pacific Coast to the bill introduced by Con- 

gressman Curry giving the full privileges of 
the coastwise trade to foreign-built vessels of over 
4000 tons gross registry, provided 75 per cent. of 
the stock and bonds of the concern owning the ves- 
sel or the sole ownership of the vessel is vested 
in American citizens. 

This bill confesses its own weakness when it places 
a limit of 4000 tons on the vessels affected. If the 
passage of an act allowing American owned, foreign 
built vessels of small sizes all the rights of American 
built vessels is wrong, then the act would be wrong 
for larger vessels. Again, since there is no actual 
need of augmenting our coastwise shipping and since 
the Act holds out not one iota of benefit to the 
American shipper and only gives an unfair advan- 
tage to a very limited class of what might be termed 
“free lances” in the shipping game, it is inherently 
a very had bit of legislation and at the same time 
possesses the germ which, if allowed to live, might 
develop into a growth which would utterly destroy 
the great American built, American owned coastwise 
merchant marine that has been built up in this 
country. 

In a protest to the Directors of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce against that body’s lending 
its assistance to the furthering of any movement lead- 
ing to the letting down of the bars to foreign built 
ships in our coastwise trade, a group of the most 
important shipowning and managing firms of San 
Francisco submitted an able summary of the con- 
ditions surrounding the coastwise trade and clearly 
showing that there was no need or excuse for open- 
ing it up to the foreign built ship. The crucial 
points brought out in this protest are as follows: 

Our present coastwise fleet, of diversified types, 
specially designed for different purposes, aggregates 
over 6,500,000 tons gross measurement, and it is the 
finest coastwise fleet in the world. It represents an 
investment of more than $600,000,000.00, the stock 
being distributed among approximately one million 
stockholders, many of whom are in very moderate 
circumstances, and rely upon dividends for their 
income. 

This magnificent fleet was built up under a very 
wise protection law that permits only American 
built vessels to engage in the coastwise trade. 

This protection has caused our shipbuilding yards 
to develop to the highest point of efficiency in 
machinery, equipment and labor, and approximately 
$100,000,000.00 is now invested in such plants on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 

At the present time in these shipyards not less 
than 30,000 men are employed in the construction 
of vessels for our Merchant Marine alone, agere- 
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gating 650,000 tons gross measurement, and repre- 
senting a valuation of not less than $65,000,000. In 
addition to the labor in the shipyards, consideration 
must also be given to the plant investment and labor 
used in the manufacture of the steel and such ma- 
chinery, equipment, furniture and outfit as is not 
produced by the shipbuilding plants themselves, and 
which extend into many branches of our domestic 
trade. 

The present capacity for Merchant Marine con- 
struction by these plants is not less than 320,000 
gross tons measurement yearly, and this amount ex- 
ceeds the total tonnage of vessels of over 1000 tons, 
built in the United States for ocean and coastwise 
trade from January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1914, 
during which period 86 such steamers were built. 

Irom January 1, 1915, to date one steamship com- 
pany trading in the coastwise trade of the Pacific 
had 332,000 tons available cargo space out of San 
Irancisco alone unfilled, on its vessels actually in 
service, and further had seven other vessels not in 
use. Due to this lack of business, four of the above 
surplus vessels were chartered out of their usual 
Pacific coastwise business and three laid up a great 
portion of the time. 

Owing to the high rate of wages paid, vessels 
built in the United States hitherto, cost considera- 
bly more than if built abroad, this excess cost rang- 
ing from 30% to 50%, according to types, but it 
1s to be presumed that, due to increased efficiency 
and larger output, American shipyards will be able 
to quote lower prices than in the past, upon return 
to normal world conditions. 

There are, however, a large number of foreign 
built vessels of all ages already admitted to United 
States registry under the Register Act of August 
18, 1914, aggregating up to July Ist, 568,834 tons 
gross measurement. These vessels now carry our 
flag in the foreign trade and it was the intention 
of the Act to limit these vessels to that trade. The 
Government admitted that these vessels needed pro- 
tection in the foreign trade, for they are officered 
and manned by foreign crews, are not subject to 
United States inspection laws and retain their for- 
eign measurement, which is lower than the United 
States measurement, thereby effecting considerable 
economy in pilotage, tonnage dues and port charges. 
It is the intent of the resolution proposed by the 
Special Committee in its report to the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce that all foreign vessels ad- 
mitted to the United States Foreign Register should 
be given full register, which would enable them to 
desert the foreign trade for the coastwise, or to 
work in both trades on the same voyage. 

The net result of admitting foreign built vessels 
to full register could only mean in the end bank- 
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ruptcy for the present coastwise fleet, and complete 
destruction to our shipbuilding industry. The men 
now engaged in building ships would be thrown out 
and compelled to seek other employment and the 
Nation would be left helpless as far as building of 
ships is concerned, in the event of war making it 
imperative to secure immediately a large fleet. 

Morality cannot be had by legislation, notwith- 
standing every precaution to conserve ownership to 
bona fide Americans. There would be no difficulty in 
the way of foreign owners appointing a few pre- 
viously naturalized American citizens to hold for 
them the sole ownership of a fleet of foreign built 
vessels under the American flag with coastwise 
register, and, by this and without any real outlay, 
enter into and drive out of the coastwise trade 
legitimate American built and owned vessels. 

Outside of the Furuseth bill, there are no serious 
problems surrounding our Merchant Marine in the 
coastwise trade, except lack of business for the 
ships itt some branches of it and the uncertainty of 
investments by reason of occasional attempts made 
to secure the passage of legislation that would throw 
down the barrier of ship protection. 

There are problems surrounding our Merchant 
Marine in the foreign trade, but these cannot be 
explained away and the ills cured by offering up 
our coastwise trade as a sacrifice on the altar of 
cheap foreign labor and material. 

These problems are too large to be viewed from 
any other than a national standpoint, and the threat- 
ened extinction of two of our most important indus- 
tries, upon which the life of the Nation might easily 
have to depend, and the menace of possible foreign 
control of one of our main arteries of trade, com- 
bine to make this a national question of the most 
vital importance. 

We believe there is but one way to build up our 
American Merchant Marine on a permanent basis, 
and that is to remove the burdens that handicap 
our vessels in competing with the vessels of other 
nations. If this were done, American enterprise 
would not be lacking in availing itself of the oppor- 
tunity to extend our ocean transportation facilities 
sufficiently to meet the demands. 


STRIKER IS PESSIMISTIC. 


Washington, D. C., January 14. 1916. 
Dear Editor: 


; Mr. McAdoo's so-called ship-purchase measure 
18 going to bob up soon and there promises to be 
4 regular typhoon in the Senate over the matter 
5 many of the worthy solons will consider that 
their divine rights are being invaded. The House, 
too, will squabble over the details. I am given 
to understand here that the idea of some of the 
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Congressmen is to stand out for slow boats. You 
see such British mail carriers as the “Mauretania” 
sailing at a 27-knot clip is sticking in the craws 
of some of the patriotic, so they want three boats 
at ten knots each—30 knots in all—so as to show 
the Britishers up. 

By the way, I saw an editorial in one of your 
great San Francisco dailies that filled me with 
pride, as in it I note that the “Minnesota,” which 
has had some boiler troubles, is to discard French 
boilers, give Scotch boilers the go by and be fitted 
with American boilers. In the fullness of my 
heart I spoke to an experienced boiler maker about 
this, but he became extremely rude, muttered 
something about “damned rot” and turned on his 
heel and strode off. Do you think there was any 
international significance in his actions? In these 
parlous times one cannot be too careful. Why 
should this man be peeved about the nationality 
of a boiler, anyhow? Could you tell me the 
nature of boiler troubles which experienced men 
refer to as “damned rot”? 

As I understand this merchant marine matter 
our country started off with a lusty pair of twins, 
coastwise shipping and foreign trade shipping. 
The former has turned out a strong, lusty child, 
the latter a bloodless, anemic cripple. As long as 
we took proper care of both of them they were 
both mighty healthy specimens. Then we began 
experimenting on the little foreign trade husky 
and filled him full of patent medicines and quack 
flesh developers until we wrecked him completely. 
We couldn’t experiment with him any more be- 
cause he was far too weak to stand the strain, so 
we are now going to try some of our damnfoolish- 
ness on the other chap and see what we can do 
with him. Mr. Curry proposes that we should 
stop monkeying with the cripple, turn him over 
to a board of specialists and see if they can undo 
some of the injuries that we have been piling up 
for all these years, but lest the quacks should 
have nothing to do and no way of earning an 
honest livelihood, we should turn the healthy 
youngster over to them for experiment. Curry 
must be a kind hearted chap anyway. Of course 
it will be pretty hard on the kid, but I am not 
worrying because the Administration has been 
informing me that all the poor, weak kid needs 
is a Government uniform to hide his shrunken 
ribs and then everyone will be happy and if the 
coastwise kidlet cannot bear up under the same 
treatment that made his far-traveled brother so 
sea sick the Government will buy him a uniform 
too, and the ills of our merchant marine, if not 
forgotten, will be at least concealed beneath the 
happy glare of brass buttons and gold braid. 

Yours to a cinder, 


DOLPIT N. STRIKER, Esq. 


Interior of Indian House at Old Kasaan, Pacific Coast Steamship Company’s ‘‘Totem Pole Route.” 


Why Alaska ? 


E ALL know, or may easily know, the 
W Alaska of yesterday, and, with a little in- 

vestigation, we may know the Alaska of 
to-day. But to-morrow? Where will be Alaska’s 
place in the world commerce? Of what value to 
civilization ? 

In the past the pioneer has been the man from the 
outside satisfying the needs of himself and his fellow- 
men from the resources of a new country. It was 
need for furg that sent ships through the north 
seas and trappers through the wildernesses. It 
need for food that sent fishers with nets, traps 
lines to find salmon runs and halibut banks. It was 
need for gold and copper that sent prospectors and 
the miners to river and creek beds and mountain 
fastnesses. It was need for beauty and imagination 
that sent tourists to view seascape, landscape, moun- 
tain and mirage and the appalling grandeur of giant 
glaciers. And the unanswered question of ethnology, 
geology, paleontology, botany, ornithology and all the 
other “ologies” have attracted to Alaska the world’s 
inquiring scientists. But to-morrow? What world- 
needs must Alaska satisfy then? 

It is a question, after all, for imagination to 
answer. We know the past but must dream about 
the future. In California are large untouched de- 
posits of iron needing coke for economic develop- 
ment. In Alaska extensive coal fields are beginning 
development, producing a fine quality of coking coal. 
Between Alaska and California lie easy ocean high- 
ways. Alaska coal must come to California to help 
satisfy the world’s need for iron and steel. Both 
Alaska and California will call on the world for labor, 
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for ships, for food, and the world need of machinery 
and iron will be better satisfied. From the past 
we must judge the future. The certain wealth of 
Alaskan gold will continue increasing its wonderful 
production, exploited with larger capital, advanced 
engineering and improved machinery. Other minerals, 
barium, tin, platinum, known, but little prospected, 
await new discoveries and development and the great 
copper mines, already under way, must yield better 
satisfaction to the world’s increasing demands. 

Fortunes made in the fur trade have pointed the 
way to the new industry of fur farming, successfully 
undertaken by raising foxes on islands in the South- 
eastern Alaskan archipelago. This industry must 
reasonably increase and broaden to the propagation 
of minx, weasel and perhaps the larger and more dif- 
ficult fur-bearing animals in a land so admirably 
adapted by nature to the success of the fur industry. 

Food-fish, salmon, halibut, herring and cod, already 
wastefully exploited, will supply the world’s food- 
need more completely and their by-products of oils, 
glues and fertilizers will find ready market and enrich 
those persons who can economically eliminate the 
Also the need for oils and fertilizers should 
develop to larger degree whaling and even fishing for 
dog-fish and porpoise. Inventions for utilization of 
the by-products of the slaughter house to supply 
man’s needs should point the way to fortunes to be 
made from the tremendous waste of our northern 
fisheries. 

It is usual to measure the wealth of a country by 
its economic treasures which may be utilized for food, 
for clothing or for industrial use. But as long as 
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Sitka Harbor, Alaska, Mount Edgecomb in the Background. 


The Steamer ‘‘Queen’’ Taking on Ice at Taku. Note the Interest of the Passengers in this Incident. 
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Skagway, Nestled Snugly in a Bight in the Hills. 
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View of Snow Mountains from Lynn Canal. The mereere Survey Has Been Doing Important Work Along These Inside 
assages. 
natural phenomena astonish mankind, as long as wor- conditions. Other tours include the beautiful Atlin 


ship exists or there is left a love of the beautiful, so 
long will people travel to Alaska for inspiration and 
pleasure alone, apart from those who go to search 
out its economic treasures. Nowhere else are natural 
wonders on so grand a scale, so many or so easily 
accessible. Attractions begin at the very outset of 
the Alaskan trip at Puget Sound, aptly called the 
“Mediterranean of the Northwest,” and continue 
through every turn of the innumerable variations of 
waterway and shore line, culminating when the trav- 
eler finds himself in the presence of the chief architect 
of this beauty, one of the irresistible ice-rivers, a 
moving Alaskan glacier. Those persons given to 
painting, poetry or song often seem unworthy to the 
engineer or to those persons who deal in commerce 
or trade, but no one, not even those who have ‘“‘no 
soul for beauty,” can face the terrible living grandeur 
and strength of a great glacier for the first time 
without appreciation. It will inspire the most cal- 
loused soul. 

Alaska must always fill this aesthetic world-need 
for all peoples, the more so because of the easy ac- 
cessibility of its wonders. By ocean steamer, travers- 
ing waters that are calm as any mill pond, a voyage 
of weeks of ever changing scenery may be had with- 
out an effort. Every summer, and each summer more 
than the last, tourists from all over the world come 
to Alaska and the demand is to see more of this 
country whose front door-yard is so filled with satis- 
fying wonders. Newer tourist trips are being 
pioneered, longer in duration and to untrodden fields. 
Last year, at the time of year when days are longest, 
an adventurous lot of excursionists pressed on to view 
the midnight sun from Fort Yukon, north of the 
Arctic Circle. So successful was this tour that an- 
other is being undertaken this year under similar 
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Lakes, Southwestern Alaska, and others pass through 
the shallow waters of Bering Sea to Nome, Siberia 
and the ice fields of the Arctic Ocean. The possi- 
bilities of these sight-seeing trips are almost past be- 
lief. Not only is nature most wonderful in all her 
revelation of sea and shore, but there is the charm 
of strange vegetation and unusual animal and bird 
life, also the natives with unusual customs and highly 
developed arts of weaving and carving. 

And so, after having gone as far as we can un- 
covering present industrial developments and the ap- 
parent fancies of the future; after exclaiming at the 
known wonders of nature and searching the imagina- 
tion for those daily being discovered, we must recom- 
mend to inquirers to see for themselves, for descrip- 
tions and pictures can never tell the story. Read 
about totem poles and Indians, salmon and whales, ice 
and glaciers, fir and forests, mountains and mirages, 
seas and shores, and so on ad infinitum, then go to 
Alaska and see all these and more, satisfying your 
soul with wonder and beauty and searching the fields 
of imagination for comparison. Then if you should 
be asked, “Why is Alaska?” you'll most likely say 
“Because Alaska is and will be.” That is the answer. 


The “Yasaka Maru,” recently sunk by a sub- 
marine in the Mediterranean was one of three fine 
new steamers recently completed for the European 
service of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. The “Yasaka 
Maru” was 525’ 0” long, 63’ 5” beam and 37’ 6” 
molded depth. Owing to the thorough system of 
thwartship watertight bulkheads, the “Yasaka’’ re- 
mained afloat for 49 minutes after being torpedoed 
and her fine equipment of lifeboats under Welin 
davits enabled everyone to be gotten off safely. 


“ALIFORNIA 


The Pinnacle Range as Viewed From Sitka. 


European Marine Notes 


[From our own Correspondent. ] 


The Ship Famine. 

VERY trader is still busily competing in the 
E freight market and the position is a difficult 

and complicated one. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary possessed, according to Lloyds register, 
1914-15, about 2800 vessels of an aggregate tonnage 
of 6,500,000—many more than they required for 
their own internal trade. These were captured or 
driven off the seas, together with 202 of 133,000 
tons under the Turkish flag. The amount of 
shipping available for the carrying trade of the 
world was thus greatly reduced. Russia’s mer- 
cantile marine, which embraced 1254 ships of some- 
thing over a million tons, was imprisoned to a 
considerable extent owing to the conditions exist- 
ing in the Baltic and the Black Sea. Simul- 
taneously the British Admiralty requisitioned an 
immense number of vessels as fleet auxiliaries and 
transports. First and last the admiralty has under 
its orders to-day over 2000 vessels for carrying 
troops and stores and for meeting the requirements 
of the grand fleet. Among the 2300 auxiliary craft 
which are engaged on the patrol services are 
Scores of merchant vessels, which in ordinary 
circumstances would be engaged in commerce. On 
a smaller scale the French Admiralty requisitioned 
Vessels, and its demands have recently grown, 
Which means more ships. Amphibious warfare eats 
up ships, and the requirements of the French 
naval and military forces have put a heavy drain 
on the republic’s mercantile marine, which numbers 
1576 vessels of 2,300,000 tons. When Italy came 
into the arena of war her Government called for 
ships, and the “bottoms” available for carrying 
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goods were further decreased. Just when this new 
constriction on the world’s shipping was becoming 
felt, Greece mobilized her navy and army and im- 
mediately a quota of her merchant vessels were 
withdrawn for Government service. 

. Freights Out of Government Control. 

It may be argued that the Government should 
intervene, but freights are not controlled by Great 
Britain alone. No British action can affect the 
vessels under the Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
Greek, Italian, Dutch, or Spanish flags. Between 
them these marines possess an aggregate of over 
8,000,000 tons of shipping, and there are lesser 
merchant navies. Sufficient has been said to ex- 
plain the famine in ships. It became acute just 
when the grain of the world available for over- 
sea use required to be moved. The result, it seems 
inevitable, will be a further rise in freights and 
a further consequent rise in the cost of food and 
everything else. There is no effective remedy. 
This is the greatest shipbuilding country in the 
world, and it is “otherwise engaged.” 

Shipbuilders and Mercantile Work. 

The stories which are in circulation to the effect 
that shipbuilders are now freer than they were to 
undertake new mercantile contracts are, I am told, 
giving a good many Glasgow shipbuilding firms 
considerable concern. One rather undesirable ef- 
fect of the statements is said to be inconvenient 
inquiries by shipowners who have work on orders 
as to when they are likely to get delivery of their 
ships. The truth seems to be that the position is 
not much more favorable to a revival of mercantile 
shipbuilding than it was. Indeed, owing to enlist- 
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ments and other causes it is probably more rather 
than less difficult to get sufficient men for the 
special work which is in progress. In these cir- 
cumstances it is obviously not possible to make 
appreciably better progress with merchant ships, 
and not wise to undertake new obligations of the 
same character. Nor is labor the only difficulty. 
Material is not coming forward well enough to 
justify shipbuilders in undertaking new mercantile 
contracts on any considerable scale. 


Merchant Shipbuilding Problems. 


Whatever plans may now be under considera- 
tion for increasing the output of merchant shipping, 
it appears that the measures actually taken so far 
have been confined practically to vessels of par- 
ticular types. Builders who have their yards full 
of Government work are experiencing difficulty in 
maintaining the necessary complements of men, 
owing to the large enlistments for the army and 
navy, and they are also finding it far from easy 
to get delivery of the required materials. These 
difficulties would naturally tend to make them 
cautious about entering into new contracts for mer- 
chant vessels, even if they had completed their 
Government orders. As regards the taking up 
again of suspended pre-war contracts, the situation 
is even more perplexing. There is then the ex- 
tremely awkward question of increased costs, both 
as regards labor and materials. This problem is 
already known to have occurred in certain in- 
stances in an acute form. But clearly in the 
national interests it will be essential that the yards 
should be employed to their maximum capacity 
either on Government or private work for years 
to come. As soon as ever they are in a position to 
undertake merchant construction the costs question 
must somehow be solved. This is not merely 
because shipowners want the tonnage to employ 
it profitably, but chiefly because nothing will have 
such an effect in reducing freights to a lower 
level aS an increase in the available mercantile 
marine. 


British Shipping’s Higher Costs. 


The section of the public which assumes that all 
shipowners are making abnormal profits out of the 
war will find very little to encourage it in that 
view in the speech delivered on December &th by 
the chairman of the Peninsular & Oriental Com- 
pany. According to Lord Inchcape the cost of 
operating ships has increased by leaps and bounds. 
Wages have risen, and the prices of stores have 
increased in some cases by as much as 50 per cent. 
The cost of coal at Port Said is nearly three times 
what it was before the outbreak of war. Ap- 
parently, too, the tendency of working costs is 
still upward, for Lord Inchcape said that though 
its directors would be reluctant to do so he was 
afraid the P. & O. Company would sooner or later 
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be forced to make a further increase in passage 
rates. 
Revival of “One Ship” Companies. 

One of the striking effects of the high freights 
that can now be earned by vessels of almost any 
description is the revival of the “one ship” com- 
pany that was a prominent feature of joint stock 
promotions in certain circles ‘about fifteen years 
ago. Circulars touting for subscriptions to these 
concerns were then sent out all over the country, 
and though perhaps in one or two instances in- 
vestors received a few dividends, in the majority 
of cases they lost most, if not all, their money. 
There is a likelihood of this sort of thing being 
repeated now that the example of the great 
prosperity of established shipping companies can 
be used as a bait. The very fact that no new 
issues of capital are sanctioned by the treasury 
except of public utility and importance—and not 
necessarily then—makes the danger the more in- 
sidious, as many of these one ship companies are 
private and the funds to float them will be pri- 
vately solicited. From the nature of the case all 
serviceable craft have long since been utilized .and 
new tonnage commands terms prohibitive to the 
mere speculator. He accordingly has to be content 
with what he can get hold of in the way of 
abandoned and disused vessels, but doubtless they 
will serve his purpose well enough. For a time 
they may secure good earnings, but they cannot 
be adequately protected by insurance, and directly 
conditions become normal any money put in them 
will inevitably be lost. 

Spanish Shipbuilding. 

In the years preceding the outbreak of the war 
the Spanish shipbuilding industry had not done 
very much for the national mercantile marine, 
most of the vessels under the Spanish flag having 
been built in England or purchased at second hand. 
The special conditions created by the war seem, 
however, to be arousing the spirit of enterprise, 
and according to reports in the Spanish press 
more attention is to be devoted to the construction 
of merchant ships than has hitherto been the case. 
As evidence of this it is stated that a new ship- 
building yard is to be organized at Cadiz for the 
construction of large steamships up to a cargo 
capacity of 18,000 tons. The project is strongly 
supported by the Spanish Government, and is 
thought to have excellent prospects, as owing to 
the high profits that have recently been earned 
Spanish shipowners have ample funds at their dis- 
posal, and the English shipbuilding industry is not 
able at present to take contracts for foreign ac- 
count with any certainty as to the date of de- 
livery. In the early part of this vear a new yard 
was established at Bilbao, in which British capital 
is interested to the extent of 12,000,000 pesetas, 
and contracts for a number of large merchant ships 
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are already in hand. ‘That something should be 
done to improve the position of the Spanish mer- 
cantile marine is all the more necessary because 
owing to the large number of sales to the Scandi- 
navian countries, wrecks, and other losses, the 
tonnage under the Spanish flag is now. some 100,- 
000 tons less than it was in the middle of 1914. 
At the same time, in common with other neutrals, 


Spanish shipowners have lately been so prosperous 
that the principal companies in Bilbao have notified 
the Government that they have no further need 
of the heavy subsidies which they have been re- 
ceiving for many years. 


The new South Seas line of the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha will be inaugurated in April. 


The Australian Route Forty Years Ago 


N .1869, Lieutenant G. A. Woods, Colonial 

Mail Surveyor, in reporting on the best mail 

route from Australia to England via North 
America, wrote the following: “After carefully 
considering the question from the nautical point 
of view, I am of the opinion that the most ad- 
vantageous route for an ocean postal service to 
San Francisco for the benefit of the Australian 
colonies and New Zealand would be with Sydney 
as the point of arrival and departure (until there 
are facilities at Wellington for the docking of large 
ships),’ the vessels calling at Wellington and 
Tahiti en route, and I calculate the voyage could 
be easily accomplished with vessels of 2500 tons, 


“The Maid of the Mist.” 
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The Maid Can Be Seen at the End of the Two Cargo Booms. 
Oceanic Steamship Company’s Steamer ‘‘Sonoma.”’ 


—from Sydney to Wellington four days; Welling- 
ton to Tahiti eight days; Tahiti to San Francisco 
thirteen days; total twenty-five days.” This 
scheme was designed to bring Wellington within 
thirty-eight days of London forty years ago in 
the days of ten and twelve knot steamers. His 
report, however, was not adopted at that time, 
nor in fact until forty years later. 

New York and San Francisco had just been 
linked by a railroad and San Francisco had sprung 
into prominence. A fleet of 3000 ton steamers was 
equipped for service between San Francisco and 
Japan. In the year 1870 the first San Francisco 
service was run, the beginning of a war with time 
and distance, the history of which is a record 
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of ambitious aims and fast passages, marred often 
by bitter failures. 

When it was decided to establish a steam mail 
service between Sydney and San Francisco, the 
offer of Mr. H. H. Hall to run a temporary 
monthly service was accepted. This arrangement 
was carried on from month to month at a cost 
of $5000 per month to the New South Wales and 
New Zealand governments, the liability being di- 
vided between the two. Distrust was manifested 
on both sides and the captains of the mail steam- 
ers often refused to land the mails until the 
$5000 was safely in their hands. Mr. Hall char- 
tered the “Rangatina” and “Balclutha,” which con- 
nected at Honolulu with the Northern Pacific 
Company’s “Ajax.” The two Hall boats were 
soon replaced with the “City of Melbourne” and 
“Wonga Wonga.” On _ several occasions these 
steamers burned wood from Honolulu to Sydney 
as the Island coal dealers required cash and cash 
was not always available. 

In 1871 an agreement was made with Mr. 
Webb, senior partner in the California line, to 
run four paddle steamers between Sydney and 
San Francisco, calling at Auckland and Hono- 
lulu. These steamers were the “Nevada,” “Ne- 
braska,” and “Dakotah” of 2145 tons each, and 
the “Moses Taylor” (Rolling Moses) of 1354 tons. 
As to the style of ships running over forty years 
ago, the following from the “News of the World,” 
a San Francisco publication, is of interest: 

“The ‘Nebraska’ and ‘Nevada’ are sister ships, 
built of live oak, double-planked 4” thick, iron- 
strapped, average speed 340 miles a day when 
working at full power. Running along the center 
of the deck are 20 beautiful staterooms, each hav- 
ing a close and venetian door opening on the 
deck and a window 32” square. These staterooms 
are all double with a door on each side and ven- 
tilators on top. Right aft is the ladies’ sitting 
room, very handsomely furnished. Forward of this 
is the smoking room fitted up with a degree of 
comfort seldom seen on board ship. On the main 
deck is the grand saloon 90’ long and 28’ wide. 
On each side of this saloon is a row of state- 
rooms opening on the deck and accommodating 
80 passengers, with two bridal chambers in the 
forward part of the saloon. For extinguishing 
fire, an iron pipe leading the whole length of the 
vessel has some 15 branches of hose always con- 
nected with water and steam available. The Aus- 
tralians returned from their visit to the ‘Nevada’ 
and ‘Nebraska’ fully satisfied that no such ships 
had ever visited Australasian waters.” 

The career of this line lay between April, 1871, 
and April, 1873. The vessels were side-wheclers 
and when in proper trim were capable of turning 
up 17 knots, but their speed fell off rapidly if 
they were deeply loaded, the paddle floats drag- 


ging sadly as they left the water. The boats were 
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operated with much pomp and ceremony. Leaving 
or entering a port they fired a cannon to call the 
pilot or by way of salute. The U. S. Government 
took away the subsidy in 1873 and the line ceased 
operation. Some of the record voyages made by 
the “Nebraska” are of great interest, such as 7 
days and 1514 hours from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, 14 days 6% hours from Honolulu to Auck- 
land, and 4 days 11 hours from Auckland to Syd- 
ney. 

In 1875 the Pacific Mail entered the Australian 
mail field under contract with the Australian gov- 
ernment with the steamers “Vasco de Gama,” 
“Colima,” “City of San Francisco,” “City of New 
York,” “City of Sydney,” “Zelandia,” and “Aus- 
tralia.” On one occasion the “City of San Fran- 
cisco” ran from Auckland to San Francisco in 24 
days and 12 hours. In 1877 the route via the Fijis 
was abandoned in favor of the Honolulu route. 
The Pacific Mail Company’s last contract expired 
in 1885 and the company did not seek to renew 
its service. 

After the withdrawal of the Pacific Mail, nego- 
tiations were started by Australia and New Zea- 
land with the Oceanic Steamship Company of San 
Francisco and the Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, which resulted in a three years’ 
joint contract being given to the two companies. 
The Oceanic ships were the “Alameda” and “Mari- 
posa,” while the Union Company’s boat was the 
“Mararoa.” 

After one or two runs the “Mararoa” was with- 
drawn and the old “Zelandia” was chartered by 
the Oceanic Company to replace her. The Oceanic 
Steamship Company was virtually forced to run 
a third boat as while the contract called for the 
Union Steamship Company to operate one, that 
concern had no tonnage available. In 1890 the 
Union Steamship Company’s new steamer “Mono- 
wai” arrived in New Zealand and was put on the 
San Francisco run. Her first trip across resulted 
in a race with the old “Zelandia,” which beat her 
rival by 19 hours. In 1894 the “Monowai” made 
a record trip westward, landing the mail from 
London in New Zealand in 31 days. However, as 
coal was carried by this ship for a round trip. 
her eastbound voyages were always rather slow. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States brought the cross-roads of the Pa- 
cific under the American protective policy for 
coastwise shipping and as the cost of maintaining 
a British line without the advantage of getting 
some business at Honolulu was considered pro- 
hibitive, this led to a fresh agreement with the 
Oceanic Steamship Company, the withdrawal of 
the “Alameda” and “Mariposa,” and the building 
of three fine new steamers, the “Sierra,” “Sonoma” 
and “Ventura,” to inaugurate a three weckly serv- 
ice, 

From the start this new service had a marked 
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effect upon the business intercourse of Australasia 
and the United States and the trade between San 
Francisco and the South Pacific grew apace. The 
further history of this line is known to every- 
body. The United States Government suddenly 
withdrew its support and the three fine ships lay 
in Mission Bay for several years. Then the serv- 
ice was resumed once more and the trade, which 
had dwindled sadly, began to pick up again. In 
fact, no more striking example of the effect of a 
country’s interest in or neglect of its long trans- 
oceanic connections can be found than in the vary- 
ing fortunes of the concerns which undertook to 
maintain regular sailings between San Francisco 
and Australia. 


A NEW LUMBER SCHOONER TYPE. 


Mr. Martin C. Erismann has prepared an_inter- 
esting report for the West Coast Lumberman setting 
forth the type of boat he believes would prove a 
valuable aid in building up the lumber export busi- 
ness and advising mill ownership or control of such 
craft. The length of the proposed schooners is 225 
feet, beam 42’ 6”, depth 18’ 0”, gross tonnage about 
1250, speed loaded under power 7 knots, lumber 
capacity 1,500,000 feet, auxiliary power two 160 
horsepower oil engines. In concluding his report Mr. 
Erismann says: : 

“The schooner conforms to the general practice of 
the Pacific Coast for vessels in the lumber trade, with 
such improvements as experience dictates, such as the 
addition of auxiliary machinery. Expense has been 
saved in rigging and the simplest sail spread has 
been provided for, which would be entirely handled 
from the deck. The crew, which will be berthed 
forward, will consist of eight seamen. In the poop 
will be housed the officers and engineers. The speed 
of the vessel under sail will be in a fresh breeze 
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about eight knots and in lighter airs, with her engine, 
she will be able to maintain a very fair schedule. The 
charges as they appear in the estimate below may 
vary somewhat, but not enough to raise the price 
per 1000 feet of lumber very considerably over 
that estimated, which is, to say the least, a low 
rate of freight for the distance, and in view of the 
present freight rates to New York, is an adequate 
answer to this particular problem of the lumber 
industry.” 

Cost of Ship complete 


(wood construction).......... $85,000 
Machinery installation .................cceeeeee lll 19,000 
All auxiliary installations..........00 0012 DIDIIIIITTITE 18,000 
Costs COmplete: 43). astastaslede vu td mote tat hive sdlcccietens: $122,000 
Design, contracts, supervision GP Boo viva xan ceaaliaudesuay $6,100 
Cost of Operating. 
Crew=Captain= soi svicsiinisin cx ceotah heen: 25 per month 
Firat. MAte: hice 3s oasi cpio avid oe “ 
Second “mate: cseewiees eeoiessnic. 75 Sg 
COOK: 5 ae Fast aad, 15 howd eiatsloties du aro 50 ae 
Cavin boy: sexassahin See tewnes ve os 20 se 
Hight sailors @ $30............... 240 ae 
Chief engineer ............00000.., 100 S 
Asslatant®. 233% isssiedios soneches ee 75 a 
: $775 x 12 $9,300 
Food @ 68c per man, 15 men for 1 VOOE 5.5 coaseediess 72 
$13,023 
$5,404.80 
600.00 
6,100.00 
8,540.00 
1,830.00 
5,000.00 
Total expense per year........... 0.0. cece ce eeeee $40,497.80 
Operating cost per day (ship and engine)........ 110.95 
Operating cost engine per day.................... 14.26 
Operating ship only per day.................. $96.69 
To New York with Lumber. 
Loading time, 100,000 ft. per day............e.eccceceeee 15 days 
Expense of ship loading 15 days @ — 
Captain, mate, engineer, cook....$12.00 
ROO sea Sas pisitie ciated wensivtien es shtwacienets 2.72 
Fixed charges per day............ 60.47 
$75.19 & 15 days $1,107.85 
Loading, @ 85c per M. B. F. of lumber 1,275.00 
Canal charges, $1.20 per net ton............. 1,350.00 
EUOtAEs CANA Gaia seks wievtea citi ge Siecd ovine. Coat oes catotne 22.00 
AB GAYS | CNCINEB oa:5. ep. scesssdsie he Rhos a Hac Coes $ 256.68 
B6 Gaye’ @hIDy iiss scesan cameos diacaeneva occ 3,480.84—$3,737.52 
Unloading New York, 15 days xX 96.69.............. 1,450.35 
Unloading, stevedores ............cccesceccceccecccccey 1,275.00 
$10,217.72 
Laid down New York per M. B. F.............cccece $6.81 
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A Proposed Auxiliary Lumber Schooner. 
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The Paciric MARINE REviEW wishes to call the 
attention of every Senator and Congressman of the 
United States to the testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, particularly 
to the testimony of Mr. Andrew Furuseth and very 
specially to the frequently repeated statements by 
that gentleman to the effect that Japan had no law 
penalizing the desertion of seamen and that no one 
in this country had any right to argue against the 
Seamen’s Bill on the assumption that Japan would 
or might create penalties for the desertion of her 
seamen. 

Now there is a Japanese law passed as far back 
as 1890 and still in force, never having been 
amended or annulled, which contains the following, 
Section 64: 

“If a seaman without the permission of the Mas- 
ter is absent from the ship for 24 hours or more 
he is liable to a fine of from two to twenty yen. 

“Tf a seaman deserts the ship he is liable to. major 
imprisonment of from eleven days to six months. 

“Tf a seaman does one of the acts mentioned in 
the preceding two paragraphs in a foreign country 
the penalty is increased by one degree.” 

In addition to this the Japanese Steamship Com- 
panies require sureties from their sailors. 

Several times during the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries Mr. Furu- 
seth was complimented on his remarkable knowledge 
of marine law and marine usages the world over. 
His bill was aimed mainly at Asiatics, he promised 
to raise the wages of Japanese crews through deser- 
tion to the American scale, but is it not just possible 
that this profound scholar of maritime jurisprudence 
knew all the while that the Japanese law stood as 
a barrier in his way? 
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THE STATUS OF THE SEAMEN’S ACT. 


General Grant once said that the best way to 
get rid of a bad law was to enforce it. The con- 
verse of this is also true, and the surest way to 
keep a bad law on the books is not to enforce it. 
The Seamen's Act is not being enforced, at least 
its interpretation by the Department of Commerce 
does not gibe with the plain meaning read into the 
law by the ordinary citizen. As the avowed pur- 
pose of the Seamen’s Act was to secure safety of life 
at sea, manifestly the language test is not being 
strictly adhered to. That seventy-five per cent. of 
the crew should speak the language of and under- 
stand the orders of the officers was certainly in- 
tended to mean that seventy-five per cent. of the 
crew should understand any order given in refer- 
ence to the handling of boats, etc., in time of 
emergency and not that seventy-five per cent. of 
the stokehold force should understand fire-room 
orders and seventy-five per cent. of the steward’s 
crew understand steward orders. This laxity in 
the strict interpretation of the law has had a dou- 
ble effect. In the first instance, the proponents of 
the law are enabled to sanctimoniously declare 
that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and the 
Robert Dollar Steamship Company started to cry 
before they were bit. A little thought on the sub- 
ject, however, will demonstrate that these concerns 
realized that the dice were loaded and as soon as 
they withdrew from the game the main objects of 
using the loaded dice were removed. Does any one 
for a moment doubt that the recent troubles of the 
China Mail’s liner “China” would have been greatly 
aggravated had she been the Pacific Mail’s liner 
“China” ? 

The second result of the Government's failure to 
strictly enforce all the provisions of the Seamen’s 
Act is the prevention of any solidity of public opin- 
ion “in regard to that much discussed legislation. 
There is a demand in many quarters for the repeal 
or amendment of the Seamen’s Act and that demand 
is based not alone on what harm the Act has done, 
but also on what harm it has the power to accom- 
plish if enforced to the letter. By not strictly en- 
forcing the law the Government is saving itself from 
a showdown, but even so can hardly come off scot 
free from the} bothersome effects of such asinine 
legislation. On our own coast next month we will 
witness the authorities struggling through with the 
certification of the:Japanese seamen on Japanese liners. 
The visiting ships will experience little trouble and 
the law will be as leniently administered as possible. 
As to the oft-repeated boast of Mr. Andrew Furuseth 
that the Japanese sailor would desert his ship and 
reship at American wages, this is purely a joke. The 
Japanese Government provided for such a situation 
some years ago and if their laws are not quite suffi- 
cient they can stretch them a bit just as easily as we 
can let ours sag. 
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THE MIDWAY OIL FIELD CASES. 


Perhaps no action on the part of the department 
of justice at Washington has aroused greater in- 
terest than the suits growing out of the aftermath 
of the Taft withdrawal order and the practically 
unanimous protest of California cannot fail but im- 
press Congress with the fact that the letter of the 
law when followed too closely may easily be made 
to serve the ends of injustice rather than of 
justice. 

The Attorney General of the United States in 
his statement of the position of the Government with 
reference to the Midway Oil cases, takes the position 
that the people now in possession of the oil lands are 
trespassers, and that it is the duty of the Government 
to oust them from this possession. 

The fact in the case is that the oil operators are 
now in possession at the direct invitation of the 
United States Government. 

The Government's case against the operators, 
where any case exists, is based upon some rather 
vague technicalities and as the people of the United 
States have nothing to gain through the prosecution 
ot these oil land cases we have the spectacle of the 
technicalities of law working against the administra- 
tion of ordinary justice. 

There is a mistaken idea in the minds of many 
people that conservation of the country’s oil resources 
is an issue in the Government’s attempt to seize the 
Midway Oil lands embraced in the Taft withdrawal 
order of 1909. Aside from the fact that President 
Taft’s order clearly indicated the intent to protect 
all those who had developed oil lands in good faith, 
there is no chance of conservation being secured. 
The entire field can be drained through the wells on 
the patented land, thus resulting in the confiscation of 
the equities of the holders of unpatented lands. 

No one will question the Secretary of the Interior's 
knowledge of the controversy regarding these oil 
lands and Mr. Lane in his annual report, referring 
specifically to the Midway field, makes the following 
Statement: “If the full measure of the Government’s 
right is acted upon as a basis of our policy in dealing 
with these lands it will bankrupt many oil companies 
and do what appears to me to be an injustice and 
an unnecessary injustice to those who have invested 
many millions of dollars under a mistake as to the 
law.” . 

If the Government presses its suits against the 
holders of certain portions of these Midway Oil fields 
it will ruin a goodly number of the smaller independ- 
ent oil companies, injure the California oil industry 
and if absolutely and entirely successful in its efforts 
will have positively nothing to show for its victory. 
Is it any wonder then that an Administration cabinet 
member officially declares, “I feel that this is one of 
those situations often arising in the life of the indi- 
vidual and the State when it is not wise to exact all 
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that the law allows even as to those who are in the 
wrong.” Is the Governinent going to be a Shylock 
and exact its “pound of flesh"? 


DEATH OF COLONEL METCALF. 
On the last day of the old year, at his home 


New York, 
Colonel Edwin D. Metcalf, president and founder 


in’ Auburn, occurred the death of 


of the Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, New 
York. 
England in 1890 as general manager of the D. M. 


Colonel Metcalf came to Auburn from New 


Osborne Company, makers of binders, reapers, 
mowers and other farming implements and at one 
time the largest independent plant of its kind in 
the country and the last concern of its kind to 
be affiliated with the International Harvester Com- 
pany. In 1892 Colonel Metcalf started a depart- 
ment known as the Columbian Cordage Company, 
which turned out the binder twine for the Osborne 
binders. In 1903 the International Harvester 
Company bought the plant of the Osborne com- 
pany and with it the binder twine department of 
the Columbian Cordage Company. With a few 
of his friends and business associates, Colonel Met- 
calf now established the Columbian Rope Com- 
pany with a capital of $600,000, later increased to 
$1,000,000, for the purpose of manufacturing manila 


and sisal cordage and also jute, hemp and flax 


twines. Under the happy guidance of its founder, 
the Columbian Rope Company grew rapidly into 
a place of first importance among the rope manu- 
facturing concerns of this country and at the 
present time its mills give employment to over 
twelve hundred hands. 


Personally, Colonel Metcalf was a man of large 
calibre and high ideals and the city of Auburn 
has many reasons to mourn his loss and miss the 
keen interest he took in both the humanitarian 
and business sides of community life. 


SKANDIA ENGINES IN THIS COUNTRY. 


An engine that will attract much attention at the 
National Motor Boat Show in New York is the 
Skandia. This fine semi-Diesel has met with marked 
success throughout northern Europe and its entry 
into the American field is to be thorough. During 
1915 there was a record output of Skandia motors 
in Scandinavia and the total horsepower now in use 
is over 250,000. In order to take care of customers 
in North and South America, a branch factory is 
being established in New York and from this fac- 
tory deliveries will begin in four or five months. 

The Pacific Coast representatives of the Skandia, 
J. H. Hansen & Company, report a splendid outlook 
for oil engines this year on the Pacitic Coast. 


The Cracks In the Injured Low Pressure Cylinder of the Union Oil Tanker ‘‘Oleum.” 


A Notable Repair Job 


The steamer “Oleum” of the Union Oil Company's 
fleet of tankers met with an unusual engine accident 
that gave rise to repairs that were carried out in a 
manner of unusual interest. The vessel was pro- 
ceeding up Oakland Creek at half speed on Sunday, 
December 19, when the chief engineer noticed a 
knock in the low pressure cylinder. The knock in- 
creased rapidly and the chief ordered the port engine 
shut down and the ship proceeded to Oleum with 
her starboard engine running. 

On arrival at Oleum the low pressure head was 
at once lifted and the piston was found to lie at an 
angle in the cylinder, being 6” higher on the port 
side. Further examination showed the cylinder to be 
cracked on the inboard side and the piston was 
stuck fast with its cant about 34 on the down stroke. 
The crack was shaped like a cross, extending 40” 
round the cylinder and 24’ vertically. 

The “Oleum” took a cargo on board and moved 
down to a berth off 17th street at daylight December 
20. She was boarded by Mr. Kibele and Mr. Car- 
Iyle of the Union Oil Company at 9:30 a. m. On 
the way down from Oleum the cylinder had been 
partially stripped and the valve stem, balance cylin- 
der and link motion removed. A sketch was made 
of the cylinder and at 2:30 the same day Mr. Kibele 
and Mr. Carlyle left the “Oleum” with their instru- 
ments and sketch. The shop drawing for the work 
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was finished by 10:30 p. m. the same evening, and 
by noon of the 2lst a tracing had been made and 
blue prints secured. By 2 p: m. on the 21st speci- 
fications and prints had been delivered to three shops 
for tenders, the contract was let to the United 
Engineering Works at 5:30 p. m. and that concern’s 
workmen were started on the pattern at 8:30 p. m. 
The time allowed was 19 days and the work was to 
proceed night and day till finished. 

In the meanwhile the U. S. Steamboat Inspectors 
agreed to let the vessel go to sea on the southern 
run, instead of the northerly run as originally in- 
tended, by blanking the steam ports of the low pres- 
sure cylinder and running the port engine compound 
while the new cylinder was being made. 

The connecting rod, crosshead, piston rod and 
piston were removed from the broken cylinder. The 
piston rod was broken close up under the piston 
and dropped down when the piston was squared 
up in the cylinder with a battering ram. Boiler 
plates 144” thick were cut and drilled to cover the 
two large steam ports; the false valve face was 
removed and the plates tightened up by gaskets 
with screws using the tapped holes of the valve 
face. This allowed the exhaust steam to pass 
through the low pressure steam chest only on its 
way to the condenser. 

In the meanwhile the oil tanker returned to Oleum 
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and reloaded a part of her cargo for San Pedro. 
She proceeded to sea on December 23rd with strict 
orders from Mr. Kibele, Marine Superintendent of 
the Union Oil Company, to work the port engine 
easily and report daily by wireless. The engine 
revolutions on the port engine were cut down 10 
per cent. and no difficulty was experienced; in fact, 
the trip went off so smoothly that she was again 
sent to sea after her return to San Francisco arriv- 
ing at this port for the second time on January 5th 
at + p. m. After proceeding to the refinery and 
discharging her cargo the “Oleum” proceeded to 
the United Engineering Works at 10:30 p. m. Jan- 
uary 6. On January 9 at 9:30 p. m. the installa- 
tion of the new low pressure cylinder was completed 
and the engines were started and run for an hour 
to see that everything was shipshape. 

The “Oleum,” suffering from a capital breakdown 
of her machinery, lost only four days’ time and 
made two sea trips while the work of repair was in 
progress. The machine shop time on the entire 
work was 19 days. The cylinder was 45” in diam- 
eter by 30” stroke. 

The handling of this accident reflects great credit 
upon the resourcefulness of the oil company’s engi- 
neering force and also upon the United Engineer- 
ing Works, which concern showed remarkable speed 
especially in the speed with which the new cylinder 
was installed on board and everything connected up. 


“WARRIOR” MAKING GOOD. 


As “blessed is a country that has no history” so 
blessed is an engine that is not ever in the public 
eye. This remark is true of the Diesel engined 
cannery tender “Warrior” as that craft is quietly 
tending to business, and a rough, hard business at 
that, and little or nothing comes out concerning 
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her performance. It would appear that her owners 
consider that she is doing her duty quietly and 
well and as long as this continues, outsiders are 
very apt to gain little knowledge of her career. 
That the “Warrior” has turned out an unqualified 
success after twenty months of hard grind is suf- 
ficient reason for recalling some of the particulars 
of that stanch little craft. 

The hull of the “Warrior” was constructed by 
Nilson and Kelez at Seattle and launched on 
February 28, 1914, her first trial being held on 
March 7th. ‘The “Warrior” is 87’ 0” long by 17’ 
0” beam by 7’ 414” depth and was built to the 
designs of Mr. L. E. Geary. The driving power is 
a 120 brake horse-power, four-cylinder New Lon- 
don Ship and Engine Company engine. ‘The fuel 
used is “Star” fuel oil, which costs about $1.15 
per barrel of 42 gallons in Seattle and about 95 
cents in San Francisco. ‘The “Warrior's” tanks 
hold 1400 gallons and are filled at Seattle at a cost 
of $38.50 and this amount of oil gives her a 
cruising radius of 224 hours running or about 2500 
miles. The consumption is roughly 0.4 pounds per 
brake horse power hour. Shortly after going into 
commission, the “Warrior” ran from Bellingham to 
Ketchikan, 590 miles, in 59 hours. 


The engine is set on a solid wood foundation, 
all frames in its wake being doubled up to the 
bilge, giving practically solid framing. Over the 
framing is fitted 10” by 12” fir timbers thoroughly 
cross bolted. The auxiliaries consist of a 10 
horse-power, 4-cylinder Kermath motor driving a 
3-kilowatt 110-volt dynamo, a bilge pump and the 
auxiliary air pump. A small American Radiator 
Company’s Ideal heater furnishes the hot water 
for heating purposes. On deck aft is carried a 


9 horse-power Fairbanks-Morse hoisting engine for 
brailing salmon nets and other hoisting work. 


The Cannery Tender “Warrior,” Which Has Been 


Digitized by Gox gle 


Giving a Very Good Account of Herself and Her Niseco Diesel Engine. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURES HULLS, CARGOES, 
HEAD OFFICE: CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME 


G. KIRKHAM SMITH, Special Agent 


JOSEPH HADLEY, European Agent 


3 LOTHBURY, E. C. 
LONDON 


“ISHERWOOD” SYSTEM OF SHIP CON- 
STRUCTION. 

Although the present year, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, has not offered many facilities 
for the building of mercantile vessels, owing to 
the demands made upon shipbuilders by the gov- 
ernment, it is very interesting to note that this 
has been a record period for the “Isherwood” sys- 
tem, orders for more Isherwood vessels having 
been placed this year than in any preceding year. 
The total number of Isherwood vessels contracted 
for to date in the current year is no fewer than 
135, approximating to 615,315 gross tons, which is 
almost equal to 1,000,000 tons in deadweight car- 
rying capacity. 

The following analysis of vessels built or being 
built clearly demonstrates the suitability of the 
“Isherwood” system for all types of craft, and at 
the same time emphasizes the predominence it has 
gained in the construction of certain classes of 


vessels: Gross 
Reg. Tons. 
Gen. cargo vessels 167 representing about 745,763 
Tankers ......... 187 se 1,054,783 
Colliers ......... 21 * ts 130,760 
Gt. Lake fr'ghters 16 111,745 
Passenger vessels. 9 “ “ 27,769 
Barges .......... 43 i * 12,742 
Dredgers ........ 2 - 7 700 
Trawlers ........ 1 os 7 570 
446 2,084,892 


As may be readily imagined, the advantages of 
the “Isherwood” system have not been overlooked 
by the Government, and orders for several tank 
steamers have been placed by the Admiralty, and 
other types of boats have been contracted for by 
the Indian Government. In the United States, 
three more large freighters for the American Lake 
trade have been placed on order, and to evidence 
the firm footing the system has gained in Japan, 
it might be stated that 22 vessels have recently 
been contracted for. 

Amongst the most interesting vessels delivered 
during the period under review, mention should 
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FRANK G. TAYLOR, GENERAL AGENT FOR WASHINGTON, OREGON, ALASKA 


be made of the ore carriers “Rose Castle” and 
“Lord Strathcona.” These vessels, which have 
been specially designed for the carriage of coal 
and ore, are the largest single deck vessels ever 
built in the United Kingdom. In the United 
States of America the “Achilles” and “Ulysses” 
have been placed in commission by the Panama 
Canal Commissioners, for whom they were spe- 
cially built. These two vessels are also high class 
colliers, and are very similar to the colliers 
“Orion” and “Jason,” which were designed and are 
operated by the United States Navy Department. 
That the “Isherwood” system should be selected 
for the construction of what are undoubtedly the 
six finest colliers in the world, would seem to 
indicate that the claims which have been made 
for it in connection with this class of steamers 
are based on quite a substantial foundation. 


J. I. Byxbee, Palo Alto’s town engineer, has made 
an interesting report on the first nine months’ 
operation of a Koerting Diesel engine operating 
the electric light plant of that town. In ordinary 
operation the engine delivers from nine to twelve 
kilowatt hours at the switchboard per gallon of 
fuel. About five gallons of lubricating oil and 
48,000 gallons of cooling water are used per day. 
The Diesel engine has been found to be a little 
more expensive as regards lubricating oil and a 
little less as regards water, the two about offsetting 
each other, when the Diesel is compared to the 
steam engine which it superseded. Repairs have 
been almost negligible, except for the regular 
cleaning of pistons and exhaust valves. Each 
piston is cleaned once in four weeks, the usual 
practice being to shut the engine down for about 
eight hours each week to clean one piston and 
two exhaust valves. From December 1, 1914, to 
September 1, 1915, the engine operated 5980 hours 
or 91%. of the total time. The engine was shut 
down 312 hours for the regular cleaning periods 
and 284 hours for repairs. Over one-half of the 
time for repairs occurred during the first six wecks’ 
operation. The engine room force consists of the 
same men who formerly operated the steam plant. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREGHTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


W. H. WOODRUFF, Special Agent 


F. HERRMANN & CO., Managers 
220 BYRNE BUILDING ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 37-43 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 264 COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHIN GTON 


BELSHAW MARINE REVERSE GEARS. 


The Belshaw gear, as will be seen from the 
illustration herewith, has but few working parts and 
hence long life and low friction. There is but one 
movable compound gear between the driving and 
driven elements. This is a large external and in- 
ternal toothed gear that works between the stationary 
drum and a driving pinion on the propeller shaft. 
The gears are what are called internal gears and fit 
within each other perfectly giving a bearing of from 
three to four teeth at all times. The propeller shaft 
is telescoped clear through the shell assuring perfect 


The Belshaw Marine 


Reverse Gear. 


alignment. The gears are noiseless and are built 
with very large gear teeth in proportion to the 
load carried. The locking devices for the back up 
and go ahead frictions are of the latest design and 
None of the difficulties inherent in the old friction 
Tings are experienced. The expansion ring is re- 
enforced to give perfect friction bearing at all times 
and such reinforcements are so placed as to counter 
balance the reverse gear. Brass bushings of standard 
sizes are fitted to the bearings so as to cheapen and 
facilitate the replacing of bearings that may become 
worn through the failure to supply lubricating grease 
every month or so. These gears are being turned out 
by the Belshaw Engine Company of Everett, Wash- 
ington, and installations are giving entire satisfaction 
to many Puget Sound boat owners. 
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SEABURY POWER FOR PACIFIC COAST. 


At the works of Joseph Supple, Portland, Ore- 
gon, there is building a fast passenger steamer for 
the Kitsap County Transportation Company of 
Seattle, Washington. 

The engine for the new steamer is to be of the 
Seabury four-cylinder, triple-expansion type, cylin- 
ders measuring 134%” x 2034” x 26144” x 261%” x 
13144” stroke, rated at 2500 horse-power at 350 
pounds steam and 525 R. P. M. The engine is of 
light weight and as a consequence represents the 
highest grade of workmanship and materials, such 
as have made the Seabury engines famous. 

The boilers, of which there will be two, will be 
of 3500 sq. ft. heating surface each and will be oil 
fired and built for a working pressure of 350 
pounds. 


The Ill-Fated ‘‘F-4,’"" Which Came to an Untimely End at 
Honolulu’s Harbor Entrance. 


Shipping Notes 


The Siam Steam Navigation Company of Bang- 
kok has ordered two 1000-ton passenger and freight 
steamers from a Hongkong shipbuilding firm. 


The steamer “San Ramon,” owned by the E. 
J. Dodge Company, has been sold to the Parr- 
McCormick Steamship Company. 

The schooner “Oakland” has been sold by the 
Tide Water Mill Company to the Fyfe Lumber 
Company. 

The old whaler “Narwhale,” owned by the Pacific 
Steam Whaling Company and laid up in Oakland 
creek for many years, has been sold. to L. A. 
Pederson. 

The famous American sailing ship “Manga Reva’”’ 
has been sold to eastern parties for $130,000. This 
vessel, one of the last big sailing ships under the 
American flag, was formerly the British bark ‘“Pyr- 
enees,” but was wrecked on Manga Reva reef and 
given up as a total loss. She was salved, however, 
and became the property of C. A. Thayer & Company. 

The last fiscal year showed the total commerce of 
Alaska to be $63,675,105. This sum was $5,186,802 
in excess of our total trade with China, and twenty 
per cent. of our total trade with all the countries of 
South America. Alaska’s commerce for 1915 will 
approximate $73,000,000 or about $9,000,000 in excess 
of the year before. This very favorable showing is 
due, in great part, to recent legislation by Congress. 
Further remedial legislation, which it is hoped Con- 
gress will enact without further delay, will have the 
effect of increasing the business of Alaska many 
fold. Alaska has enriched the United States up to 
the beginning of the present year in excess of $509,- 
000,000 over and above all cost to our Goverment. 
The various departments of the government have re- 
quested of Congress appropriations for Alaska as 
follows: 

Continuance of Government -railroad ‘construction 
$8,247,620; aids to navigation, vessels and surveys, 
$1,008,517; wagon roads, maintenance and con- 
struction, $320,000; geological surveys, $100,000: edu- 
cation and medical relief of natives, $290,000; cable 
and telegraph maintenance and betterments, $350,000; 
protection of fisheries, vessels and launches, $90,000; 
public land surveys, $50,000. 

The showing of Alaska on the Government balance 
sheet certainly merits these modest expenditures, es- 
pecially since the sums are mostly intended for 
purposes which cannot but increase the earnings and 
prosperity of Alaska. 
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The Luckenbach Steamship Company _ has 
ordered two 10,000-ton steamers from the Fore. 
River Shipbuilding Corporation. ‘This makes five 
new steamers building for this concern. 

J. S. Emery and Company have sold the steamer 
“Pacific” to the Union Sulphur Company. They 
disposed of the “Atlantic,” a sister ship, several 
months ago. 

The steamers “Aurelia” and “Ravalli” have been 
purchased by the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Mr. H. C. Baker has been appointed San Fran- 
cisco freight agent for the Parr-McCormick steam- 
ship line. 

Mr. A. B. C. Denniston, agent for the Great 
Northern Pacific Steamship Company has_ been 
appointed assistant General Passenger Agent of 
the same concern. ‘ 

Swayne and Hoyt have leased the Oak-street 
dock at Portland and the Arrow line will here- 
after use this pier in place of Albers Dock No. 1 
as formerly. ; 

Mr. Cal. E. Stone has been chosen as the first 
Passenger Traffic Manager of the Great Northern 
Railroad. The selection of Mr. Stone- for this 
important post. followed his remarkable success 
as passenger traffic manager of the Great Northern 
Pacific Steamship Company. 

Barbare Brothers of Tacoma are building a tuna 
fishing boat 70 by 16 by 8 feet in size for the 
Halfhill Tuna Packing Company of Los Angeles. 
Tuna fishing is deep-sea fishing and the boat will 
be furnished with fuel capacity for a wide radius 
of action. From 75 to 100 horsepower will be in- 
stalled. 

The little British steamer “Gray,” 280 tons net, 
has been purchased by W. R. Grace and Company. 

The Coastwise Steamship and Barge Company 
of Vancouver have purchased the British freighter 
“Turret Crown,” 3206 gross tons, and will place 
her in the British Columbia ore trade. The vessel 
is now being converted into an oil burner at Perth- 
Amboy, New Jersey. 
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The ‘“‘Yasaka Maru,"’ the Fine New Liner of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s Fleet Recently Sunk by a Submarine in the 
Mediterranean. 


Coos Bay has memorialized Congress asking for an 
appropriation for the purpose of securing 40 feet of 
water on the bar and a 30-foot channel as far as 
the C. A. Smith Lumber Company's mill, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles. The memorial sets forth 
the very large amount of standing timber tributary 
to Coos Bay and also the port’s possibilities as a 
departing point for foreign trade commodities. 

The quadruple screw express steamer “Lafayette” 
for the New York-Bordeaux service of the French 


line is one of the few large ocean liners finished 
and put in commission in Europe since the opening 
of the war. The “Lafayette” is 610 feet long, 64 
feet beam, 20,000 horsepower and has accommoda- 
tions for 500 first, 350 second and 1500 third class 
passengers. The interior decorations and passenger 
accommodations are very sumptuous and no efforts 
have been omitted to make the vessel as safe as 
possible. She carries a very full equipment of life- 
boats under Welin davits. 


Norwegian Oil Tanker “Aztec” After the Explosion of One of Her Oil Tanks at the Robins Drydock Company, 
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Brooklyn. 
(Photo, International Film Service) 
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The “F-4"” and the Pontoons Used to 


The schooner “Omega,” built at North Bend 
in 1894, 522 tons, 700,000 feet capacity, has been 
purchased by the Comyn, Mackall Company from 
the Inter-Island Steam Navigation Company of 
Honolulu. 

Work has ‘commenced on the new Seattle ship- 
building plant of the Skinner and Eddy Corpora- 
tion. The contractors are Grant Smith and Com- 
pany. 

The Loop Lumber Company has sold the steam 
schooner “Virginia,” built at Alameda in 1902, 
capacity 750,000 feet, to E. C. Morton of St. 
Helens, Oregon. 

The creation of the Skinner and Eddy Corpora- 
iton and the need of a site for the large floating 
dry dock planned by J. F. Duthie and Company 
will necessitate the removal of the Nilson and 
Kelez shipyard from its old site on the East 
Waterway. ‘This well-known firm, however, will 
finish its work in hand before making a move. 

The Canadian Vickers at Montreal has resumed” 
work on the new ice breaker for the St. Lawrence 
River, which was temporarily side-tracked on ac- 
count of repair orders. The new craft is 275’-0” 
between perpendiculars, 57’-6’ beam and 32’-0” 
depth, drawing 197-0”. 

The number of people meeting death on steamers, 
liners, ferryboats and all other craft in the United 
States during the past fiscal year amounts to one 
person losing his life for each 2,872,411 carried. 

Mr. J. H. Hansen, of J. H. Hansen and Company, 
Pacific Coast representatives of the Skandia engine 
and also of the products of the famous Atlas Com- 
pany, is at present in the Northwest looking over 
the oil engine situation. 

Mr. Russel Palmer of the Pacific Fisherman, one 
of the best known journals on the Pacific Coast. 
spent the latter part of January in San Francisco on 
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Raise Her in Drydock at Honolulu. 


business. Mr. Palmer is optimistic of the business 
outlook in the Puget Sound Country and the whole 
Northwest. 

Plans for establishing a Japan Steamship Com- 
pany have been started by Mr. Fusanosuke Ku- 
hara, a millionaire of Osaka. The new line 
to have a capital of 5,000,000 yen and headquar- 
ters at Hakodate. 

Mr. Suda, managing director of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, has been elected vice-president, to 
succeed Mr. Kato. 

Baron Rempei Kondo, for twenty years the 
president of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring in the near fu- 
ture. Under Baron Kondo's administration the 
tonnage flying the house flag of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha has increased over 400 per cent. 

Mr. Joseph Supple, Portland shipbuilder, 
spending a few weeks in San Francisco looking 
over the shipbuilding situation. 

Mr. A. J. Frey, for many years Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, has decided to take a long and well earned 
vacation before definitely getting into harness once 
more. 
The Pittsburg Steamship Company has ordered 
its third 12,000-ton steamer from the American 
Shipbuilding Company. The new vessel will be 
600 by 60 by 32 feet molded dimensions. 

The Pacific Towboat Company of Seattle is con- 
templating the addition of four tugs to its fleet 
during 1916. 

The city of Gardiner, Oregon, on the Umpqua 
River, is rapidly completing its first public pier. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has moved 
its general offices from the Flood Building to 512 
California street, where it is understood that Mr. 
Rosseter, head of the local offices of W. R. Grace 
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& Company, will assume the duties of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Pacific Mail. 

George M. McDowell, Portland agent, and W. 
R. Robinson, Seattle agent, of W. R. Grace & 
Company, spent the latter part of the month in 
San Francisco on business. 

Captain Schultze, who operates the Schultze 
shipyard at South San Francisco, successfully 
launched the “General S. G. Mariscal” on January 
17. The Mariscal is a 92-foot schooner to be used 
in the Mexican coast trade and is to be equipped 
with a 150 horse-power Gray-United Engineering 
semi-Diesel engine. 

Captain Grant on January 16 took the new 
freighter “Eurana,” just completed by the Union 
Iron Works for F. D. Strachan of Georgia, on a 
highly successful trial trip outside the Heads. 

Charles H. Haddix has been appointed as deputy 
collector of customs at Astoria to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of A. Y. Anderson. Haddix 
is well known throughout the Northwest and his 
appointment has given general satisfaction to ship- 
ping circles. 


The Ocean Steamship Company has contracted 
with Harlan and Hollingsworth for a large steel 
passenger and freight steamer. 


W. S. JENKINS. 
STADTFELD-JENKINS COMPANY. 


One of the latest firms to open up as manu- 
facturers’ agents on the Pacific Coast is that of 
Stadtfeld & Jenkins, whose offices are located at 
27 West Lander street, Seattle, and 519 Califor- 


nia street, San Francisco. Messrs. Charles F. 
Stadtfeld and V. S. Jenkins are well fitted for 


handling the type of business they have chosen 
as they couple a keen knowledge of machinery 
with a wide circle of friends both up and down 
the coast. Entering this field at a most favora- 
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ble time when business is just commencing to 
boom, this new firm should meet with a goodly 
measure of success and the Paciric MARINE REVIEW 
wishes them a busy and prospcrous 1916. 


CHARLES F. STADTFELD. 


A COMPARISON OF DRIVES. 


An extremely interesting and instructive paper was 
read recently by Mr. James Dornan before the In- 
stitution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland 
on the general subject of ship propulsion. The author 
selects a ship 600 by 72 by 46 feet molded dimensions 
and applies various systems of propulsion, working up 
the weights, coal consumption and space necessary 
in each case and reducing his findings to a financial 
basis. Seven types of machinery are taken, the ship 
remaining at 21,000 tons displacement and 194 knots 
sea speed. Two types of machinery figured on used 
saturated steam, the other five superheated steam. 
The five types using superheated steam are as 
follows: Two shaft quadruple engines; four shaft 
direct turbines; two shaft turbines with hydraulic 
transmission gear; two shaft turbines with mechanical 
transmission gear and two shaft Ljungstrom turbines 
with electrical transmission gear. 

The author shows that the ship fitted with twin 
screws and quadruple engines gives the least per- 
centage return on the money expended, the actual 
figure being 9; with the four shaft direct turbines 
the return is 10%; for the two shaft turbines with 


hydraulic gear 12'4% ; for the two shaft turbines 


“with mechanical gear 1134%. while the two shaft 


turbo-electric gear gives 15%. The author pays 
particular attention to the propeller revolutions. 
These are &5 for the quadruple engines and 290 for 
the direct turbines. The latter figure is necessarily 
high for good efficiency. Two hundred revolutions 
are adopted with the hydraulic transmission, while the 
electric drive has 85 revolutions, the same as the 
quadruple engines. 
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Freight Report 


By PAGE BROTHERS. 


San Francisco, January 21, 1916. 
Since our last review on the 20th of December, 
freights have shown a steady advance, and the lack 
of business has been solely on account of lack of 
tonnage. 


From San Francisco there are two charters to 
report for the United Kingdom, the recharter by 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. of the British ship “Talus” 
at 115/-, and the bark “Belford,” at the same rate, 
by Westrope & Co., both about April-May loading. 

From the north, the most remarkable thing— 
not a single charter to report. Most of the wheat 
is now being shipped from Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho by rail, and thence from the Atlantic 
coast by sail or steamer, but we quote rates, 
should tonnage be available later, at 120/- for 
sailers to United Kingdom, and $39 to $40 per 
ton United States gold for steamers for United 
Kingdom or the west coast of France. 

Lumber charters also have shown continued 
strength. There have been no transactions for 
the west coast of South America, but we quote 
rates 95/- to 97/6 per thousand feet. 

Our principal charterers have taken several ves- 
sels for Australia this year, at rates ranging from 
97/6 to 100/- to Sydney, and 100/- to 112/6 for 
Melbourne. Vessels are asking 120/- to Port 
Pirie. 

No trasnactions have taken place for lumber to 
the Orient. There are two different inquiries for 
lumber to Japan for May-June loading, but so far, 
no owners are interested in the freight. 

For Africa, no charters have been drawn, but 
185/- has been offered, and the few vessels avail- 
able are asking over 200/- per thousand. 

For the United Kingdom the British admiralty 
have named the steamers “St. Veronica” and 
“Greystoke Castle” to take lumber and ties from 
Columbia River. 

The bark “Lord Templetown,” owned on this 
Coast, has been chartered from Newcastle, Aus- 
tralia, to a nitrate port at 40/-, and thence to 
New York at 60/-. The “Dunsyre” at 40/- for 
coke from Sydney to the west coast, and nitrate 
thence to New York at $15 per ton. The “Star of 
Holland” from Newcastle, Australia, to a nitrate 
port with ocal at 45/-, and from the nitrate port to 
San Francisco at 55/-. 

Two or three coasting steamers have been 
chartered on time from this coast to Vladivostok 
and return, on the basis of about $500 per day. 

There have been several sales of coasting vessels 
since our last circular. Steamer “General Y. Pes- 
queira” was bought by the Rolph Navigation & 
Coal Company at $175,000, and it is reported she 
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has since been resold to New York buyers at 
$225,000. The ‘Aurelia,’ steam schooner, at $50,- 
000, the “Curacao” at $95,000, and “Ravalli” at 
$90,000 were all sold to the Pacific Coast Company. 
Steam schooner “Olson & Mahony” sold at $220,- 
000 to Compagnie du Boles, and Comyn, Mackall 
& Co. have resold the “St. Helens,” which they 
bought at $168,000, at $225,000, buyers names are 
not given. The American sailers “Manga Reva,” 
“Edward Sewall,’” and the five-masted steam 
schooner “Kineo” have been sold in New York at 
$130,000, $175,000 and $125,000 respectively. Comyn, 
Mackall & Co. have just bought the small sailing 
schooner “Omega” at $18,500. The steamer “Edna” 
ex “Mazatlan” has been sold, subject to inspec- 
tion on arrival at New York, for $252,000. 

For the Rolph steamer, now building at the 
Union Iron Works, to be ready in May-June, this 
year, for which Mr. Rolph got $1,000,000 from 
Mr. Theo. B. Wilcox of Portland, Oregon, $1,200,- 
000 has been bid by Norwegian buyers, and refused 
by the owners. The schooner “Archer” with aux- 
iliary power, has just been resold by C. Henry 
Smith, Inc., to Swayne & Hoyt at $30,000. She 
was bought a little while back at about $17,000. 
and the little British steamer “Gray” is reported 
sold at $75,000 to Grace & Co. for account of one 
of their friends in South America. 


THE HILL HOUSE FLAG. 


It is rare that the average person in his travels 
takes note, while in the vicinity of steamships, 
of the ensign flying at the after peak of a vessel. 
Custom has set the habit which is now interna- 
tionally recognized, in having the flag at the tip 
of a steamer’s mast abaft the funnel designed by 
her owners and known among the shipping and 
seafaring fraternity as her “house flag.” 

The flag that is flown by the turbiners “North- 
ern Pacific’ and “Great Northern” is of a car- 
dinal field with a navy blue circle in the center 
containing a five-pointed white star. Running 
diagonally to four corners are single white bars. 
This flag has fluttered over the waters of the 
Pacific for the past ten years, but it was not until 
the above-mentioned greyhounds were completed 
last spring and started to make history for them- 
selves and San Francisco that it was to be noticed. 

The two vessels have a great facility for break- 
ing records, not only on the Pacific Coast, but 
some of them are granted as world’s records. 

The Hill house flag also floats over the “North- 
land” plying between Buffalo and Chicago, on the 
giant freighter “Minnesota” and on the private 
Till vacht ‘Wacouta.” 
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What Is Doing: at Washington 


Among the Bills, Acts, Resolutions, etc.,’ introduced 
in Congress of interest to shipping circles are the fol- 
lowing: 

S. 2226: Aniends’ Section 5:of the fnotor-boat law of 
June 9, 1910,,.and prescribes a; Jife _preserver or: equiva- 
lent for every person on board a motor boat of 65 feet 
length or over;' also provides that ‘ho one shall operate 
a motor boat. of: any size in-a commercial, sense without 
securing a license from the Local Board of Inspectors. 
Introduced by Mr. Pomerene; ‘referred to ‘the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. ... . Socks ge Ms 2d 

S. 2202. A _ Bill providing -certain further aid and 
improvements to ‘navigation. ‘The appropriations pro- 
vided for, are pretty equally distributed over the sea 
coasts, of special interest on this coast being $60,000 
for improvements in Alaska and $95,000 for lighthouses 
and a station in the Hawaiian Islands. - Introduced by 
Mr. Swanson; referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 2464. <A Bill ‘providing for the inspection, grading 
and weighing of interstate shipments of grain and hay, 
authorizing, the, Secretary of. Agriculture to appoint in- 
spectors for such purpose, and to fix grades for hay and 
grain, and to make'rules and regulations for putting the 
same into effect; making the yiolations of this Act a 
crime and fixing the punishment. The _ inspection 
charges fixed in‘ this Bill for certifying car, barge or 
boat loads of. hay or grain are a direct charge against 
the carrier in whose possession the commodities are 
examined and certified to and therefore this Bill merits 
the careful :attention of railroads and steamship lines. 
Introduced by Mr. Curtis; referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. : 

S. 2685. A. Bill..to create a Waterways Commission 
and a Board of River Regulation, etc., etc. This Bill is 
long and requires careful study. It provides for very 
large expenditures and if. its provisions were ever car- 
ried out would have far-reaching results. Shipping peo- 
ple should study it carefully before forming any opinion 
on its merits or demerits. Its chief interest to the 
shipper is that it provides for the practical canalization 
of every great river system in the United States, to the 
farmer it means better internal. communication and pre- 
venting of floods. The Bill is worthy of the most care- 
ful consideration by everyone. Introduced by Mr. New- 
lands. 

H. R! 6086. A Bill.to provide for the establishment 
of a life-saving station at Half Moon Bay, south of 
Point Montara and near Montara Reef, California. In- 
troduced by Mr. Hayes; referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6415. A Bill to provide for the appointment 
of eleven supervising inspectors, Steamboat Inspection 
Service. in lieu of ten, and creating-a new supervising 
district. The Bill calls for the headquarters of the new 
district being at Seattle. Introduced by Mr. Humphrey 
of Washington; referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6779. A Bill for the establishment and con- 
struction of a coal depot, including under water storage 
plant, for the use of the United States Navy, on San 
Francisco Bay. Introduced by Mr. Kahn; referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. : 

H. R..4773. A Bill for the erection ‘of new buildings 
for the Golden Gate Life Saving Station at San Fran- 
cisco. Introduced by Mr. Nolan; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6061. A Bill to provide for the erection of a 
lighthouse on Pilar Point, at the entrance to Half Moon 
Say. California. Introduced by Mr. Hayes: referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and. Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2213. A Bill to foster commerce between the 
United States and foreign. countries bv facilitating the 
re-exportation in bond from ports of the United States 
of goods imported into the United States, duly entered 


for warchousing and stored in bonded warehouses. This 
permits of cleaning, repacking, ete., goods in bonded 
warehouses for reshipment without payment of duty. 


Introduced by Mr. Ramsdell; referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. . 

H. R. 6055. A’ Bill to create the Department of 
Transportation, This Bill provides for another distinct 
government department. The new department to take 


over the management of the Lighthouse Board, the Life- 
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Saving Service, the Lighthouse Service, the Marine Hos- 
pital Service, the Steamboat Inspection Service, the 
Bureau of Navigation and the United States Shipping 
Commissioner. ‘Aside from these duties the new depart- 
ment is to regulate all corporations engaged in the 
carrying of interstate or foreign commerce. oes not 
supplant the Interstate Commerce Commission but en- 
forces the recommendations and rulings of that body. 
A Bill with dangerous possibilities showing a decided 
tendency toward bureaucratic government. Introduced 
by Mr. Cary; referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. ; 


H. R. 6832. A Bill providing: That in measuring 


vessels for the purpose of imposing and collecting tolls 


at the Panama Canal the measurement shall be made 
and tonnage determined in all cases by the Panama 
Canal rules, and the tonnage arrived at by these rules 
shall be the tonnage for collecting tolls. The attention 
of those people who were and still are interested in 
the matter of deck-load tolls is urgently directed to 
this harmless sounding bill. Does this mean that the 
clause limiting the tolls to $1.20 per net ton will be 
inoperative? Introduced by Mr. Adamson; referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6790. A. bill making an appropriation of 
$600,000 for the construction and equipment of large 
building ways at the Puget Sound Navy Yard. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Humphrey of Washington; referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. . 

S. 1227. A’ companion Bill to H. R. 6415, being the 
same in all particulars. Introduced by Mr. Fletcher; 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. ___.. 

‘'S. 1226. A Bill changing the name of the Steamboat 
Inspection Service to the Marine Inspection Service. 
Introduced by Mr. Fletcher; referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. - 

S. 1164. A Bill authorizing the President to appoint 
a commission to revise the shipping and navigation laws. 
The bill provides that the committee can spend two 
years investigating, make a report to the President, who 
in turn shall send a message to Congress. A practically 
worthless measure. The ground they would cover has 
already been covered by other investigations. 

S. 1228. A Bill to provide for appeals from decisions 
of boards of local inspectors of steam vessels. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Fletcher; referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

S. 1314. A Bill empowering the Secretary of Com- 
merce to establish anchorage ground for' vessels in har- 
bors and other navigable ‘waters. Introduced by Mr. 
Nelson; referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1313. A Bill amending the present law relative to 
navigation, bills of lading, and liability for lost or dam- 
aged freight by owners, charterers or agents of a ves- 
sel. Introduced by Mr. Nelson; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 46. Provided that gill-net boats shall not 
be required to display lights when drifting with their 
nets, but such boats shall be equipped with ‘a lantern, 
which shall be lighted and placed in a box in the hull 
of the boat, when drifting, ready to be displayed when- 
ever needed. Introduced by Mr. Lane; referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : Ae 

S. 1315. A Bill in every way similar to S. 2226 given 
above. Introduced by ‘Mr. Nelson; referred to the 
Committee. on Commerce. . 

S. 1540. Providing for the guaranteeing of principal 
and interest by the U. S. Government of bonds issued 
for the purpose of raising money to build ships for the 
foreign trade. The bill is rather weak as it provides 
the Government no return for what would be a valuable 
service rendered. Introduced by Mr. Lane; referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1224. A Bill relating to the number of passengers 
to be stated in certificates of inspection of passenger 
vessels and prescribing penalty for carrying excessive 
numbers. A good bill. Introduced by Mr. Fletcher; 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1225. A Bill to amend Section 4433, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to working pressure 
allowable on steam boilers, and Section 4418, relating 
to hydrostatic test of steam boilers. Introduced. by Mr. 
Fletcher; referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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S. 1223. A Bill to provide for the appointment of 
certain assistant inspectors, Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice, at ports where they are actually performing duty, 
but to which they are at present detailed. Introduced 
by Mr. Fletcher; referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 6829. A Bill prohibiting the clearance or entry 
of ships of nations at war at any port of the United 
States or its island possessions when such ships carry 
as passengers United States citizens. <A bill worthy of 
dying peacefully in the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries to whom it was referred. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Stephens of Nebraska. 

H. R. 6828. A Bill prohibiting the clearance or entry 
of United States or neutral ships at any port of the 
United States or its island possessions when U. S. citi- 
zens are carried as passengers on ships whose cargo 
consists wholly or in part of contraband of war. In- 
troduced by Mr. Stephens of Nebraska; referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. A sis- 
ter to the brilliant bill given above. 

H. R. 6806. A Bill providing for the purchase or con- 
demnation of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal by 
the Government. We are not sufficiently versed on the 
situation to express any opinion on this bill. Introduced 
by Mr. Linthicum; referred to the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals. 

H. R. 6801. A Bill in every way similar to S. 2226 
and S. 1315, given above. Introduced by Mr. Cary. 

S. 3356. A Bill providing that no tolls shall be levied 
in the Panama Canal on vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States or on vessels belonging 
to any country in North or South America and engaged 
in trade between countries in these two continents. 
Introduced by Mr. Fall and referred to the Committec 
on Interoceanic Canals. 

S. 3034. <A Bill to prohibit belligerent vessels from 
transporting American citizens as passengers to or from 
ports in the United States, and to prohibit American 
and neutral vessels from transporting American citizens 
as passengers and contraband of war at one and the 
same time. Introduced by Mr. Gore, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

S. 2988. <A Bill repealing section 13 of the Seamen's 
Act. Introduced by Mr. Gallinger, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

H. R. 8036. A Bill regulating the minimum number of 
licensed deck and engine-room officers to be carried by 
merchant ships according to the following scale: Every 
ocean and coastwise seagoing vessel of 1000 tons gross 
and over shall have three licensed mates if engaged 
on a route over 400 miles long; in other case she shall 
have two. Every vessel between 200 and 1000 gross tons 
shall have two licensed mates. Every vessel of 1000 tons 
gross or over propelled by machinery shall have three 
licensed assistant engineers. Vessels from 200 to 1000 
gross tons shall have two licensed assistant engi- 
neers. Every vessel between 100 and 200 gross tons 
shall have one licensed mate and one licensed assistant 
engineer, but if engaged on a voyage of over 24 hours’ 
duration shall have two licensed mates and two licensed 
assistant engineers. No licensed officer shall be required 
to do duty more than nine hours out of any 24 while 
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in port or more than 12 out of any 24 at sea except in 
emergency. Any vessel navigating inland waters of the 
U. S. exclusively the number of licensed officers shall be 
such that no one of them shall be required to be on 
watch more than 56 hours a week or more than 13 
hours in any one day, midnight to midnight.  Intro- 
duced by Mr. Alexander, referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 7603. A Bill to relieve shippers from making 
oath to export declaration. Introduced by Mr. Tinkham, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6821. A_ Bill creating a National Waterway 
Commission and clothing it with extraordinary powers to 
fix freight rates by water carriers, to fix terminal charges 
at terminals whether owned by individuals or munici- 
palities, etc. The scope of this bill will be understood 
from the fact that this board would control the San 
Francisco water front, fix wharfage tolls, etc., as is now 
done by the State Harbor Board. Introduced by Mr. 
rear, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


Editor Pacific Marine Review, 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to the Bill published on page 66 of your 
January 1916 issue, H. R. 227, we submit the follow- 
ing considerations: 

One purpose of this Bill is to transfer the control 
of American shipping from the Congress and the pres- 
ent subordinate officers to a commission consisting of 
five persons whose regulations, when approved by the 
President, shall be final. A further purpose is to en- 
able one building a new ship to obtain, by a loan from 
the United States, 75 per cent. of the vessel’s cost at 
an interest rate of, say, 3 per cent. per annum; but this 
is subject to two conditions: (a) that the United States 
may at any time purchase the vessel at her construction 
cost, less 3 per cent. annual depreciation, or (b) may 
use the vessel upon the payment to her owner of a 
net profit of 3 per cent. per annum upon her deprecia- 
tion value. 

However enticing it may be to obtain money at so 
low an interest rate, to the extent of three-fourths of 
the vessel’s cost, it is extremely doubtful, the conditions 
referred to considered, that an American merchant ma- 
rine will ever be constructed with money so secured. 

A further provision of the bill repeals all laws limit- 
ing a shipowner’s liability. That is, while with one 
hand holding out to the shipowner cheap money, with 
the other it imposes a liability that easily may be three 
or four times the value of the vessel. 

In the past it has always been held that the law 
limiting a shipowner's liability was enacted to induce 
Americans to invest money in ships and had tended 
strongly to that end; and yet this bill, professedly to 
aid in the creation of an American merchant marine, 
will, by its repeal of the limitation statute, inevitably 
prevent the attainment of that desired end. Section 5, 
which repeals all limitation statutes, strikes one as en- 
tirely out of place in such a bill as is H. R. 227. That 
section in no way safeguards the interest of the United 
States in connection with money it may loan the ship- 
owner, Yours truly, GEO. W. TOWLE. 
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“NOC-NO-MOR.” 


ENERAL GLOOM is dead. The old gentle- 
G~ has been in the process of dying for 

some time and while his demise was not un- 
expected still his final passing came as a distinct 
shock,—and a pleasant one. So far the General has 
developed no widows or orphans to claim his estate 
and the probate courts are apt to derive little glory 
and less fees through this jovfully sad event. 


General Gloom shuffled off this mortal 
Syracuse, New York, where sundry experts in- the 
advertising and publicity game had been treating 
him for some time and, breathe it softly, rumor has 
it that these same professional gentlemen were not 
so solicitous for the old man’s welfare as might be 
and some there are who have even gone so far 
as to whisper, and for this we will not vouch, that 
these same experts were openly working to shorten 
the General's stay in the land of the living. How- 
ever this is only gossip, and scorning gossip, we 
merely a vouch that General Gloom is dead and that 
his nation-wide funeral has started from Syracuse 
and is working its way westward. It is our duty 
to attend the last sad rites of one who has been 
so widely known throughout this country as the 
General and we have no doubt that every good Cali- 
fornian will take right a-hold on February 15th, 
when the last withered remains of General Gloom 
reach Fresno. 


coil at 


As General Gloom was of a cold, 
clammy, dismal nature, it was deemed best by those 
who watched through the last moments at his bed- 
side that he be not cremated, as the genial warmth 
and pleasant glow of such a process would prove 
sadly at variance with the gentleman's well-known 
disposition. It was urged that the crabbed old Gen- 
eral would rest better if there were a_ thousand 
fathoms green water over his waistcoat 
and so it was decided to send him West and de- 
posit his last remainders under the long Pacific 
swells. 


possessed 


of cool, 


After visiting Fresno, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Stockton, Sacramento, San Jose and Oakland, the 
remains of the General will arrive in San Francisco 
on the afternoon of Washington’s birthday. To those 
who have never met the General in life yet wish to 
gaze upon his sallow visage in death, we will 
state that owing to the necessity of smuggling the 
body through the Middle West, for every town in 
the country is clamoring for the privilege to slip 
him under the green sod, the body of the deceased 
has been remolded into the form of a hammer. 

We are thankful for the privilege of burying 
General Gloom and appreciate the self-sacrifice on 
the part of Syracuse in presenting us with this 
great honor and lest we appear ungrateful to our 
eastern brethren we are sending back a great horn 
of plenty, laden with Nature’s riches, so that Syra- 
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cuse may have the shadow if not the substance and 
sprinkle the fruit and flowers of a genial clime 
upon an empty grave instead of a full one, and let 
us hope that Syracuse may never be called upon 
to use that empty grave for any of General Gloom’s 
progeny. 

Any one who doubts that the 
with our best wishes for a long, 


General leaves us 
long voyage need 
only ‘attend his funeral procession. We have had 
circuses, we have had Portola days, but nothing, 
Eterally nothing, will ever approach the splendor of 
Giloom’s passing out. Processions, bands, the Indoor 
Yacht Club, floats, bodies of all kinds, military, naval 
and civilian, not to mention the all-important body 
himself; all of these and an 
infinite variety of others whom space will not. per- 
mit us to will combine to make this a 
funeral of funerals, an orgy of counterfeit grief, an 
avalanche of pomp and ceremony, a= rainbow. of 
colors, and an outpouring of joy that will rise  tri- 
umphant over the very sadness of the occasion 
until the very goats are leaping from peak to peak 
in pure exuberance of youthful spirits. The Gov- 
ernor, the Mavor, the Chief of Police and the 
Poundmaster will speak, and numerous others con- 
nected with the greatest undertaking ever under- 
taken by undertakers will cause the welkin to ring 
If Gloom is not 
dead already he certainly stands no show of living 
through his San Francisco funeral. 


of General Gloom 


mention 


with their impassioned replies. 


OUR COVER DESIGN. 


For our cover design this month we are indebted 
to Mr. Charles D. Dunann, the genial Passenger 
‘Traffic Manager of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company. Mr. Dunann has also prepared the notes 
which appear under the caption “Why Alaska,” 
and in these will be found a true appreciation of 
that Territory’s possibilities and realities, as Mr. 
Dunann has been a close student of Alaska’s growth 
and progress and has, perhaps, done more to call 
its beauties and possibilities to the attention of 
the general public than any other person. 


Mr. George W’.. Dickie, Naval Architect and Pa- 
cific Coast representative of the New York Ship- 
building Company, is at present in the Fast on 
business. 


MEITZ AND WEISS ENGINES. 


The Meitz and Weiss oil engines are gaining a 
definite foothold in the marine field on this coast. 
At Seattle a river craft 160 feet long, for use on 
the Kuskokwim River, Alaska, is to be fitted with 
twin engines of 150 horse-power each, while the 
barkentine “Archer,” belonging to Swayne and 
Hoyt, is having a 200 horse-power engine installed 
at the United Engineering Works. 
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LARGEST SHIPPING PAPER PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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The Story 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MARCH, 1916 


of Alaska 


The Romance of a Great Territory Which was Purchased for a Pittance 
and Returned a Fortune 


HETHER a person is bent on visiting 
W Alaska for her scenery or to review her 

resources and opportunities his first ques- 
tion is how to get there and the next concerns 
what is to be seen on the journey. At the present 
time and probably for some few years to come, 
the only way to reach Alaska quickly and com- 
fortably is and will be by the sea. Nature has 
provided a long archipelago of islands down the 
Alaskan and British Columbian coasts forming in- 
land waterways of great beauty and these pass- 
ages terminate in Puget Sound making the ports 
on that waterway the natural starting point for 
Alaska excursion steamers and at the same time 
placing Seattle and Tacoma in very favorable 
positions relative to Alaskan trade. 

The traveler from San Francisco or Portland, 
however, is none the less on his way to Alaska 
and the first stages of his journey may well be 
considered a part of his Alaska trip even if he 
does change steamers at Seattle. That the trip 
to Alaska is perhaps the most remarkable and 
beautiful in America need not concern us here as 
it is our purpose to deal with the hard-headed 
things of industry and commerce that may be 
found along the route and while we will touch but 
lightly the romance of mountain peaks, dense 
forests and living glaciers, we will cling tightly to 
the romance of a virgin country whose latent pos- 
sibilities await the touch of intelligent manipula- 
tion and whose one or two highly developed in- 
dustries proclaim emphatically the success that 
awaits those still lying dormant. 
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served with steamship lines carrying both 

passengers and freight. Indeed it is prob- 
able that this coast line is better served with 
steamers than any coast in the world. A dozen 
companies cater to the traveler going from San 
Francisco to Portland or Puget Sound. Once at 
Seattle there is an equally wide choice in pursuing 
the journey further north. Certainly some of the 
largest and finest coasting vessels in the world are 
operated north of San Francisco, a fact that has 
been made possible by the protection afforded the 
American ship by our coastwise laws. Passenger 
traffic to Alaska both from a business and a 
pleasure viewpoint is steadily increasing. 


T= coast north of San Francisco is well 


ALASKA. 

AN FRANCISCO had cause to set her mind 
S seriously on Alaska even before the purchase 

of that territory in 1867. In the year 1864 
no less than thirty-four whaling vessels entered 
San Francisco, and the following year, owing to 
the introduction of the steam whaler, San Fran- 
cisco outstripped New Bedford as the great whal- 
ing port of North America. In 1865 the crew of 
a bark amused themselves by fishing in a calm. 
The bark was returning from the Amur River 
and was unknowingly on a fishing bank. A large 
quantity of excellent cod was landed at the Golden 
Gate and a new industry was started. 
_ The Alaska purchase in 1867 brought forth a 
storm of criticism on the ground that there was 
nothing in the purchase but ice fields with the 
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Sliding Along in Heavy Seas. 


exception of the seal fisheries. Even these were 
underestimated. In 1870 a group of San Fran- 
cisco citizens obtained a lease from the United 
States Government to take 100,000 male seals an- 
nually from the Phibilof Islands. The privilege 
was first awarded to Hutchinson, Kohl & Com- 
pany and was afterwards taken over by the Alaska 
Commercial Company. Not only did the seal in- 
dustry create several large fortunes but it also 
paid the Government more than the original pur- 
chase price of Alaska in bounties. Thus it will 
be seen that had Alaska contained nothing but 
ice and seals its purchase would still have been 
a sound business proposition. 

Alaska, a territory of nearly 600,000 square miles, 
is rich in natural resources and, contrary to popu- 
lar belief, a large part of its sea coast is accessible 
voth winter and summer. In fact every port from 
Ketchikan to Dutch Harbor is open continuously 
and the two principal railroads operate the year 
round. The last, ‘“open-the-year-round” port, is 
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Dutch Harbor, 1700 miles from Seattle, and here 
the Government contemplates great coal depots. 

The construction of 1000 miles of Government 
railroad will open up a vast area of the interior 
country, hitherto untouched, susceptible of agri- 
cultural development, and as a whole the country 
is well supplied with minerals and some of it 
heavily wooded. There are several railroads in 
operation at the present time, but most of these 
serve some particular industry or some limited 
territory. In Southeastern Alaska the fishing and 
mineral industries have been undergoing a remark- 
able development during the past few years. 

The last Government fiscal year showed the total 
commerce of Alaska to be $63,675,105. This sum 
was $5,186,802 in excess of our total trade with 
China and 20 per cent. of the total trade with all 
the countries of South America. Alaska’s com- 
merce for 1915 will approximate $73,000,000, or 
about $9,000,000 in excess of the year before. Our 
country has been enriched by Alaska by over 
$500,000,000 to date, so surely the purchase of that 
“barren waste of ice and snow” for $7,200,000 was 
a creditable business deal. Indeed, no fact is su 
eloquent of Alaska’s importance as the sailing of a 
steamer from Seattle to some Alaskan port on an 
average of once a day. 


SAN FRANCISCO AS A STARTING POINT. 


INCE the merchants and capitalists of San 
S Francisco were so closely identified with the 
early history and development of Alaskan 
resources and since, and this is very true in a 
maritime sense, San Francisco still plays an all 
important part in many industries closely related 


| Ruby, Alaska, in May, Showing the Breaking Up of the Ice on the Yukon River. 
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The Steamer ‘‘Northwestern” at Juneau, Alaska. 


to Alaskan present-day progress, the city by the 
Golden Gate is one of the logical starting points 
from which to trace Alaska’s rise from semi- 
obscurity. 

San Francisco Bay has much about its shores 
and on its waters to attract the interest of any 
visitor interested in shipping or marine or harbor 
engineering. ‘The water front of San Francisco has 
been developed to a high state of efficiency as 
far as underfoot equipment is concerned. While 
dock and wharf equipment has varied from the 
permanent to the temporary, the wharves, gen- 
erally speaking, have been constructed with a 
view to their probable future and also to conform 
to the condition of bottom, which varies widely 
from hard rock to practically bottomless mud. A 
settled plan of shore fronts for docks has been 
adopted and the result has been to make the water 
side of San Francisco’s Embarcadero one of the 
show places of the city. A belt railroad operated 
by the Harbor Board connects practically the 
entire water frontage, having recently been carried 
under the Fort Mason Government reservation by 
means of a 1500-foot tunnel to the new Govern- 
ment transport docks. New Orleans is the only 
other American sea port with such a complete 
system of public-owned inter-dock trackage. In 
the center of the water front is a_ splendid 
ferry building at which the finest ferries in opera- 
tion in the world to-day deposit their passengers. 
While San Francisco Bay leads the world in point 
of size and equipment of the passenger ferries 
plying its waters, it also boasts the largest car 
ferries in existence, the “Solano” and “Contra 
Costa” which operate across Carquinez Straits at 
the northern end of San Pablo Bay. These vessels, 
being constructed of wood, are of great interest to 
shipbuilders. 
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On San Pablo Bay will also be found the grain 
docks at Port Costa, and here some _ interesting 
flour handling machinery is operated by the 
Sperry Flour Company. On the eastern shore of 
San Francisco Bay, Oakland is making a goodly 
bid for the services of ocean carriers and has 
adopted and is putting into force an extensive 
program of improvements in her harbor channels 
and approaches. This city, situated on the shallow 
water side of the bay, has determined to over- 
come this handicap and create a real deep water 
harbor. ‘The presence of several shipbuilding and 
repair plants and the absence of rough water 
has made Oakland harbor a favorite lying-up 
place for vessels that are not occupied during 


Driving Across the Bering Sea Towards Nome. 
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The Big Fleet of the Alaska Packers’ Association in Winter Quarters at Alameda, California. 


the winter and thus we find the fleet of the 


Alaska Packers’ Association, the largest single 
firm engaged in the Alaskan salmon_ fisheries, 


waiting here for the opening of the Alaska season. 
This concern maintains its own repairing and 
overhauling plant and the vessels all lie in their 
own basin. The forest of slender, graceful masts 
and spars form a joyful picture to any one who 
is interested in ships and a closer inspection will 
never spoil the picture as these vessels are always 
maintained in the pink of condition,—‘‘clean as a 
hound’s tooth and their decks shining like a chaw 
of gum.” 

This fleet of the Alaska Packers’ Association 
comprises some notably fast and capable vessels, 
among them being the ships “Bohemia,” “Indiana,” 
“Santa Clara,” “Star of Alaska,” “Star of France,” 
“Star of Greenland,” “Star of Italy,” “Star of 
Lapland,” “Star of Russia,” “Star of Poland,” 
“Star of Zealand” and “Tacoma”; the barkentine 
“Centennial”; the three-masted schooner “Pre- 
mier”’; and the barks “Star of Chile,” “Star of 
Finland,” “Star of Holland,” “Star of Iceland,” 
“Star of India,” “Star of Peru” and “Star of Scot- 
land,” surely a fleet of ‘‘tall” ships to delight the 
heart of any old sea dog and the largest fleet of 
steel sailing vessels flying the American flag in 
existence to-day. 

The history of this fleet would make magnificent 
reading as the pasts of many of the vessels are 
filled with romance and their futures are full of 
promise in many things strange and bizarre. The 
“Star of Scotland” when she was known as the 
“Kenilworth” figured in a grim tragedy. Her 
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crew mutinied and killed the captain, first and 
second officers and compelled the third officer to 
navigate the ship. The third officer, however, 
kept them in ignorance of their true destination 
and ran the ship into Valparaiso where the muti- 
neers were arrested and punished. This same 
third officer, Victor Genereaux, is a resident of San 
Francisco to-day. The histories of other units in 
this fleet contain equally interesting incidents and 
many of these big sailers are commanded by men 
such as “Dried Apple’ Thompson who are known 
from one end of the coast to the other. 

As the building of Government railroads in 
Alaska will open up great mining tracts and 
eventually call for heavy ore and coal movements, 
shipping is destined to play an all important part 
in that great territory’s development and this 
leads naturally to a consideration of the Pacific 
coast’s preparedness for supplying her needs in 
this respect. At San Francisco are several large 
shipbuilding yards turning out steel hulls while 
numerous wooden shipbuilding establishments are 
flourishing around the bay. Many of the dories 
and Columbia River fishing boats used in the 
northern fisheries are turned out at San Francisco 
boat shops. Indeed, San Francisco Bay is fully 
prepared to take care of its fair share of the 
shipbuilding, both small and large, that may be 
needed for Alaska’s proper development. 

At first glance it may seem a far-cry from the 
Golden Gate to Alaska, but it must be remembered 
that San Francisco people and San Franciscan 
money took an early and prominent part in 
Alaska’s development, especially in the industries 
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A Native Canoe, or 


Eskimo Submarine. 
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A Salmon Barge in 


Charge of a Tug. 


A Native ‘‘Jehu”’ and 
His Beast of 
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and harvests of the sea. The Alaska Commercial 
Company and the Arctic Oil Works were house- 
hold words for many years in this portion of the 
Coast and as long as whale oil was such a neces- 
sity the western metropolis occupied a leading 
place in its refining. Bearing these things in mind 
and also that San Francisco received an early 
start as the financial center of the Coast, it is not 
at all surprising to find the head offices of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association located here or that 
their fine fleet of sailing vessels should make this 
port its winter quarters. 


PORTLAND AND THE COLUMBIA. 


ORTH of San Francisco, the first large sea- 
N port, aside from the smaller though impor- 

tant harbors generally referred to as lumber 
ports, is Portland, Oregon. This city is situated 
on the Willamette River about twelve miles above 
that river’s confluence with the Columbia, and about 
112 miles from the Columbia River bar. Here some 
important new wharves have recently been com- 
pleted for the Commission of Public Docks under 
the guidance of G. R. Hegardt, C. E. These docks 
are excellent examples of the heavy mill type of 
dock construction and are specially designed to 
take care of the somewhat extreme variations of 
river level. Wade, adjustable ramps are fitted and 
also cargo masts with dock winches which serve 
to materially speed up a steamer’s cargo handling 
gear. Portland is an important grain shipping 


point and the water front is fitted with elevators. 


Every year a large fleet of grain carriers from all 
over the world are to be found in the Willamette 
River. 

The development of Portland’s shipping facilities 
by water has been carried on systematically for 
years and has worked inland as well as towards the 
sea. In 1877 the Government proposed to secure 
a twenty-foot channel from Portland to the sea. 
In 1891 the project's object became a twenty-five 
foot channel and to-day a thirty-foot channel at 
low water is an assured fact. 

The inland waterways tributary to Portland have 
been steadily lengthened and play an all im- 
portant part in the development of Oregon’s chief 
city. Above the mouth of the Willamette, the 
Columbia River has an extreme low water depth 
of eight feet to the Celilo Canal, a distance of 
ninety-two miles. The Celilo Canal was thrown 
open to traffic about the middle of 1915 and opened 
the Columbia to Priests additional 
191 miles with a least channel depth of six feet. 
One hundred and twenty-four miles above the 
Celilo Canal the Snake River emptics into the 
Columbia and this stream is navigable for 146 
miles during the greater portion of the year and 
improvements are now under way which will in- 
erease this to 216 miles. Above Portland, there- 
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fore, the Columbia is navigable for 283 miles for 
river vessels of considerable draft and the Snake 
River for 146 miles for light draft vessels. The 
Willamette River is navigable above Portland for 
171 miles during favorable stages and for a dis- 
tance of 83 miles at all times. The importance 
of these river highways tapping rich and only par- 
tially developed territory can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

Portland has a municipal floating dry dock of 
10,000 tons capacity and the Oregon Dry Dock 
Company has a 3500-ton floating dock. Adjoining 
this latter dock are the machine shops and ship- 
building yard of the Willamette Iron and Steel 
Works which is capable of handling the largest re- 
pair jobs. There are several well equipped smaller 
yards about Portland, notably that of Joseph 
Supple and the St. Helens Shipbuilding Company. 
the latter firm having become an important factor 
in the building of large wooden hulls, the plant 
being situated in a section of country that produces 
the highest class of ship timbers. 


PUGET SOUND. 


T IS at Puget Sound that the real journey to 
| Alaska begins. The Sound itself is a fitting 

prelude to the long chain of inland passages 
that lead northward along the British Columbian 
coast. Here we have several thriving ports, the 
chief among which are Seattle and Tacoma. Se- 
attle is just completing an extensive program of 
harbor improvements. The most spectacular of 
these is the Lake Washington Canal. The first 
lock of this project is at the mouth of Salmon 
Bay and the waters of this hitherto shallow inlet 
will be raised to the level of Lake Union, or about 
nine feet above high tide in the Sound. Salmon 
Bay will be available for dockage and the next 
basin, Lake Union, has several miles of lincal 
water front in the very heart of Seattle. A short 
piece of canal connects Lakes Union and Wash- 
ington, the level of the latter being lowered about 
eight feet to that of the former. Thus, through 
a single lift, vessels will be admitted to a fresh 
water, non-tidal basin, having a shore line of 
upwards of 100 miles. This will give Seattle a 
large inner harbor and open up large tracts of land 
to commercial development. The water front  im- 
provements recently finished on the Sound itself 
are also of the first importance, comprising special 
lumber docks, grain elevators, warchouses and 
wharves. 

The Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Company. 
Seattle’s largest shipbuilding firm, is located in’ the 
heart of the city’s waterfront and has been considered 
one of the Coast's leading plants for the past twenty- 
five years. Aside from a fine equipment of shops 
and building berths, this vard is equipped with two 
floating dry docks, one of 3.0CO and the other of 
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Solomon in All His Glory was Ne’er Arrayed Like One of 
These. 


Heavy Weather on Bering Sea. A Group of Alaska Packers’ Ships. 
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A Large Alaska Cannery, a Frequent Sight Along the Inner Passages. 


12,000 tons capacity, the large dock being so con- 
structed that its capacity can readily be increased to 
18,000 tons by the addition of new pontoons. 

Other shipbuilding plants that have taken a prom- 
inent part in producing Puget Sound craft are J. F. 
Duthie and Company, the Babare Brothers of Ta- 
coma, Hall Brothers at Winslow, the Matthews Ship- 
yards and the Puget Sound Navy Yard, which is be- 
ing improved rapidly preparatory to handling large 
Government work. 

Following the discovery of the Klondike gold fields, 
Seattle forged rapidly to the front in the handling of 
Alaskan business, and San Francisco’s trade began 
to diminish. From 1865 to 1889 there were 24,585,- 
800 cod fish brought to San Francisco from Alaskan 
waters, and between 1868 and 1890 there was $15.- 
845,506 worth of merchandise shipped through the 
Golden Gate to Alaska. When the gold discoveries 
started a big rush, 
however, Seattle 
came into her own 
as the natural point 
of departure for 
the north and the 
trade of Alaska has 
played a prominent 
part in the spectac- 
ular growth and 
development of 
the Puget Sound 
region. 

The Sound coun- 
try, like that ad- 
jacent to Portland, 
contains an enor- 
mous stand of fine 
timber and the 
preparation of the 
lumber for market 


Karluk Salmon Cannery. 
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and the various 
methods of 
ping by sea, from 
the log raft to the 
steam - schooner 
specially built for 
lumber deck loads, 
will be found of 
the greatest inter- 
‘est to those who 
are studying water- 
borne freight prob- 
lems. 


ship- 


In the Sound 
cities will be found 
the headquarters 
of numerous 
mon canning com- 
panies, as the 
Puget Sound sal- 
mon fisheries are of the greatest importance. The 
first pack was made in 1877 and consisted of 5000 
cases of silver salmon. The total Sound pack in 
1913 amounted to 2,583,463 cases, valued at over 
$13,300,000. The 140,000,000 pounds of salmon re- 
quired to fill these cans came from a narrow strip of 
water about 45 miles in length. This catch is nearly 
all made in 40 days and requires 124,000,000 cans 
and about 26,000,000 salmon, an immense fleet of 
small boats and a very large number of workmen in 


sal- 


_conjunction with a great amount of thoroughly re- 


liable machinery. 


NORTH OF THE SOUND. 
LONG the coast of Vancouver Island and the 
A mainland of British Columbia are ports in 
various stages of development, from those 
just starting to old established cities, that is ‘old’? as 


Largest Cannery in Alaska. Picture Taken Before 


Completion. 
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Every Member of the 
Family is Present 
in This Picture. 


A Native Residence, 
Barabara, Nusha- 
gak, Bering Sea, 

Alaska. 
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A Fish Trap Ready to be Emptied. 
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A Typical Alaska Coast Squaw Man. The Deck of a Salmon Ship at Sea. 
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measured by the standards of this practically new 
country. 

Vancouver, the terminal of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, is situated on Burrard Inlet, a splendid deep 
water harbor twelve miles in length, and is a modern. 
substantially built city. 

Victoria is the scene of the British navy yard at 
Esquimalt and also for a branch of Yarrows, Ltd.. a 
famous British shipyard. The Canadian Government 
is constructing here one of the largest graving docks 
in the world at an estimated cost of $5,000,000. The 
following dimensions give some idea of the magni- 
tude of the undertaking: Length from caisson stop to 
head wall, 1150 feet; width of entrance, 120 feet: 
depth on sill at ordinary high water, 40 feet; width 
at coping of dock walls, 144 feet. 
be emptied by three centrifugal pumps of 60,000 gal- 
lons per minute capacity. The excavation for this 
dock is practically all in solid rock. 

Far to the north of Victoria and Vancouver lies 
Prince Rupert. the terminal of the new Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. Here is a new city just springing 
into existence and already it has a shipbuilding and 
repairing establishment, a 20,000-ton floating dry dock 
from the designs of Wm. T. Donnelly, and new 
wharves specially constructed on account of the large 
rise and fall of tide, which is at this point 25 feet. 
The dry dock is of the sectional pontoon type, being 
adaptable to varying sizes of vessels. Its complete 
length over keel blocks is 604 feet, and its usable 
width 100 feet. No sooner had the Grand Trunk 
Pacific decided upon Prince Rupert for a terminal 
than the Canadian Government set about safeguarding 
the Pacific outlet of Dixon Entrance, through which 
passage the new harbor is reached. A fine light sta- 
tion was installed at Langara, together with a first 
magnitude fog whistle. 

Another railroad terminal port that will soon leap 
into prominence is Port Hardy. 


THE NEED OF SURVEYS. 


T Prince Rupert and Port Hardy we are getting 
close to Alaska’s southern limit and there are 


evidences on every hand of one of Alaska's chief 
industries, that of salmon fishing and canning. All 
along the great archipelago of islands stretching north- 
ward are found canneries, each helping to swell the 
great output of salmpn and stretching from Puget 
Sound to the Arctic Ocean. 

The heavy loss of lives and shipping property has 
always been one of the deepest tragedies of Alaskan 
development. The inland passages have been veri- 
table gravevards for ships and almost invariably the 
reason given for disaster is the striking of an un- 
charted rock. Ships have been sailing between two 
chart soundings of great depth and have struck some 
pinnacle rock, while many other rocks no doubt exist 
and but await the arrival of some ship to be dis- 
covered. 
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In this connection it must be remembered that the 
surveys of the Alaskan coastal waters were made by 
George Davidson, one of the most exact and eminent 
scientists who has ever been in the Government ‘serv- 
ice, and his book, the “Coast Pilots,” was regarded 
as Davidson's bible. These surveys have seldom, if 
ever, been found at fault, but it awaited the wire 
drag method of surveying to absolutely demonstrate 
the safety of such channels as these inland passages. 


THE WIRE DRAG WORK OF THE COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


HY is the wire drag so valuable in discover- 
W ing hidden dangers? Why can they not be 

discovered by the good old method of sound- 
ing with the lead line? 

The soundings only represent the depth over a 
space of a few inches where the lead touched bottom. 
It is between the soundings that the danger may lie. 
In the closest survey large spaces are thus left over 
which the depths are not absolutely known. Jagged 
pinnacles of rock projecting from the bottom may 
rip open the plates of a passing vessel. The project- 
ing masts of a sunken wreck may be a menace to 
the navigator, although not visible above the surface. 
The lead may slide off a precipitous rock and give 
no indication of the true depth. A line of sound- 
ings has but one dimension, length. The wire drag 
line has two dimensions, length and breadth. For 
every mile of distance dragged every danger in a 
square mile of area is detected with absolute cer- 
tainty. With the lead line their discovery is more or 
Icss a chance; and it is difficult, often well nigh 
impossible, to find a rock or shoal of small extent 
even when its approximate position is known. The 
vessel searching for it is as apt to run against the 
olistruction as to find it by sounding. 

The wire drag method has revolutionized hydro- 
graphic surveying, and has proved so successful that 
increased appropriations for the extension of the work 
will be sought. 

The sweep introduced by the French Hydrogra- 
phers was improved by the Lake Survey, and has 
since been devoleped by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to meet the conditions found in coast work. 

The systematic use of the drag along the rock- 
bound portions of our coast has been productive of 
the most important results. To make soundings at 
intervals so close as to detect all irregularities of 
the bottom would be impracticable on account of the 
expense as well as for other reasons. Hence in 
many localities the wire drag method is the only one 
that will insure safety. 

Until the past year the Survey was able to main- 
tain only one wire drag party on the Atlantic coast. 
Tn 1914 the first drag work was done in Alaska. 
During the present season another party has been 
sent to Alaska and two parties have been at work 
on the Atlantic coast. 
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An Alaska Packers’ 
Ship in Bering Sea. 


Salmon Leaping Rap- 
ids in the Naha 
River Near Loring, 
Alaska. 


Sunset on the Alas- 
kan Coast. Wreck 
of the “Edith.” 
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A horizontal wire supported at any desired depth 
in the water by a system of uprights attached to 
floats at the surface and held down by weights, is 
drawn through the water by power boats. Any rock 
or shoal projecting from the bottom above the effect- 
ive depth at which the drag is set is caught by the 
wire. Soundings are then taken over the spot and 
its position is located by angles taken to previously 
determined points on shore. The soundings are aft- 
erwards plotted and placed upon the charts. In 
practice the drag has developed into a somewhat com- 
plicated mechanism, but in emergencies a simple form 
of drag may be readily improvised. 

Progress in wire drag work is rapid where ob- 
structions are not numerous and the general depths 
much greater than the drag depth. The reverse is 
true where there are many obstructions, and the 
average depth is only a little more than the effective 
depth of the drag as, for instance, in a rocky 
dredged channel where it is necessary to know with 
certainty that there is no spot that is shoaler than 
the depth desired. In such cases, however, the cost 
of the drag work more than pays for itself in the 
value of the results obtained. In deep broad waters 
with comparatively few obstructions a very long 
drag can be used to advantage and in this way 
a greatly increased area may be covered in the same 
time. During the 1915 season a drag over four 
miles long was successfully used in the entrance to 
Boston Bay. It is impracticable to tow the drag 
against a strong current, but by taking advantage of 
the current the work is rapidly advanced and little 
additional power is required in dragging. 

The wire drag work prosecuted by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey during the present season has been 
productive of results of extreme importance for the 
safety of navigation along the rock-bound coasts of 
New England and the rugged and rock-strewn shores 
of Alaska. 


On the Pacific coast during 1915 wire drag parties 
operated in Richs Passage, Wash.; an improvised 
drag was used by the ships’ parties in the waters of 
Prince of Wales Island, in Nichols Passage, Felice 
Straits, and Portland Canal, Alaska, and the regular 
wire drag parties have worked in Tongass Narrows, 
Nichols Passage, Port Chester, and Revillagigedo 
Channel. 

The work in Revillagigedo Channel and Clarence 
Strait during the season of 1915 covers nearly the 
whole length of the passage from Cape Fox, near the 
International boundary, north through Revillagigedo 
Channel, Tongass Narrows and Clarence Strait to 
Sumner Strait. 

These results in connection with the 1914 work 
complete the final wire drag examination of about 
one-third of one entire route through the inside 
waters of southeastern Alaska. 

The wire drag work in Sumner Strait extends 
from Clarence Strait westward and southward to 
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Shakan Bay, including Port Protection and the en- 
trance to Shakan Bay. 

In 1914, 21 dangers were reported of which 11 
were of the first importance. In May and June, 
1915, several dangerous rocks were discovered. 


In May, 1915, drag work was begun by a second 
party in Sumner Strait, Alaska. Drag work was 
done on the eastern side of the strait, including 
Calder Rocks. 

‘In Sumner Strait, Alaska, a dangerous pinnacle 
rock was located between Calder Rocks and Barrier 
Islands in the fairway used by all freighters stop- 
ping at ports on the west coast of Prince of Wales 
Island and by the regular passenger steamers when 
calling at Shakan Cannery. There is but 15 feet 
of water over this rock at extreme low tides. On 
the western side of the strait a pinnacle with 25 
fect of water over it at extreme low tides was 
found rising sharply from depths of 162 to 180 feet. 

In August, the discovery with the drag was re- 
ported of several dangerous rocks and ledges along 
the eastern side of Revillagigedo Channel, Alaska, 
between Kirk Point and the entrance to Boca de 
Quadra. 

A rock with a depth of 23 feet at mean lower 
low water was discovered on the western side of 
Sumner Strait southeastward of Point Amelius. 

The special value of the wire drag and its pre- 
eminent merit over all devices for similar work is 
the completeness and finality of the results obtained. 

That undiscovered rocks exist within sounded and 
charted areas is too well established to require addi- 
tional proof. The frequency of wrecks due to this 
cause in surveyed waters is conclusive evidence. 
There is no record of any vessel having struck an 
uncharted danger within a dragged area, and such 
an occurrence is practically impossible. 

The question only remains whether it is feasible 
to drag all important areas or whether the opera- 
tions of the drag must for economic reasons be 
confined to sailing lines, drill grounds and anchor- 
ages, 


THE ALASKA SALMON. 


HE importance of the Alaska salmon packing 
T industry may be fully realized when it is 
known that practically 50 per cent. of the en- 
tire salmon catch from the Sacramento river in Cali- 
fornia to the Bering Sea came from Alaskan waters. 
In 1878 the first recorded pack of Alaska salmon is 
placed at 8,159 cases, and in 1899 the pack exceeded 
1,000,000 cases for the first time. By 1905 the year’s 
pack had risen to 2,219,044 cases; in 1913 it was 
3,746,493 cases, and in 1914 4,067,832 cases. Each 
case consists of 48 one-pound cans and the immensity 
of the catch is apparent. The 1915 pack credits 
Alaska with 4,489,341 cases. 
To the casual observer the above figures would 
seem to foreshadow the total extinction of the salmon, 
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Some of the Rearing Ponds at the Fortmann Hatchery. From This Plant Over 500,000,000 Salmon Fry Have Been Liberated. 
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but the concerns operating the largest canneries are 
fully alive to the necessity of conserving the salmon 
supply and some of them have gone to great expense 
in the propagation of salmon fry. The pictures here- 
with illustrate the Fortmann Salmon Hatchery, main- 
tained and operated by the Alaska Packers’ Associa- 
tion. This hatchery is beautifully situated on the 
Naha River, near Loring, Alaska, and is the largest 
and most thoroughly equipped salmon hatchery in 
the world. Since the taking of the accompanying 
photographs many extensive improvements have been 
made and new fish ponds added. Since being erected 
in 1901, 555,022,000 salmon fry have been liberated. 
This same company has also operated a large hatch- 
ery on Kodiak Island, near Karluk, Alaska, since 
1896, from which 499,331,882 salmon fry have been 
liberated. Thus it will be seen that one salmon can- 
ning concern alone has liberated over one billion fry. 
The salmon are taken principally by the use of gill 
ncts, seines or traps, the percentage of catch attributed 
to each method varying widely, however, in different 
localities. Perhaps the most interesting trap now in 
use is the Heckman floating trap, invented and _pat- 
ented by Mr. J. R. Heckman, of Ketchikan, Alaska, 
and the first successful floating trap to be operated on 
the Pacific Coast. The original Heckman trap was 
constructed at Loring, Alaska, in 1907, and placed at 
Point Higgins, where some 500,000 salmon were 
taken during a period of 24 days. The trap consists 
of a frame work of logs of from thirty-six to forty 
inches in diameter, which supports the webbing form- 
ing the sides and compartments of the trap. The 
webbing is held in place by rods made of pipe which 
pass through holes bored in the log frame work and 
extend to a depth of twenty-six feet below the sur- 
face of the water. The whole trap is held in place 
by means of anchors and shore lines, a “lead” run- 
ning from the “hearts” of the trap to the shore. These 
traps have proved very successful in the waters of 
Southeastern Alaska and are in use by several of the 
salmon packing concerns operating in this district. 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY. 
A S about ninety per cent. of the capital envaved 


in Alaskan fisheries of all kinds is tied up in 

the catching and canning of salmon. this has 
become one of Alaska's greatest resources. The illus- 
tration herewith depicts the Karluk salmon cannery on 
Larsens Bay, Kodiak Island, the largest canning es- 
tablishment in Alaska. The picture shows the cannery 
in the course of erection. The first essential in can- 
ning, of course, is to get the fish into the cans as soon 
as possible after they are caught. The canneries are. 
of necessity, kept scrupulously clean. The fish are 
carried in on conveyors, thoroughly hosed off and 
then fed into the “iron chink,” a machine which 
dresses the fish at the rate of 3000 an hour. The 
heads and tails are removed by saws before entering 
the “chink,” which cleans, splits, removes the fins 
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and delivers the fish to a conveying belt. This belt 
delivers the fish to washing troughs, where it is thor- 
oughly soused and scrubbed. The salmon is now cut 
into suitable pieces for “Talls,” “Flats,” or “Half 
Flats,” depending on the brand and class of fish. The 
tall cans are filled by machinery, the flat cans by 
hand. Practically all salmon is now put up in “sani- 
tary’ cans, these being solderless. The cans first have 
the tops put on loosely and then pass through exhaust 
boxes by which they are heated and the greater part 
of the air exhausted. They then pass to the crimper. 
by which the tops are solidly crimped upon the cans. 
The cans are then placed in retorts and subjected to a 
temperature of 242 degrees and a pressure of 15 
pounds. After cooking, the cans are soused in lve. 
then allowed to cool for the lacquering machine. 
fore lacquering, however, the cans are carefully in- 
spected by operators who are trained to spot imper- 
fect cans by tapping. 


Be- 


THE EXTENT OF ALASKAN FISHERIES. 


HERE is, in round figures, $40,000,000 invested 
T in Alaskan fisheries, of which about $35,000,000 

represents the salmon industry and the remainder 
the herring, halibut, cod and whale fisheries. Employ- 
ment is given to 25,000 people, of which about 50 
per cent. are white and 30 per cent. natives, the re- 
mainder being Japanese, Chinese and other rates. 
The value of the catch of these various industries 
approaches, and in some years exceeds, $35,000,000. 
The steamers and launches of over 5 tons register 
engaged in the salmon fisheries alone number 243: 
there are 88 launches under 5 tons register, 50 sail- 
ing vessels of 73,277 gross tons, 2,269 row and. sail 
boats, 557 lighters and 89 pile drivers. In the herring 
fisheries there are 11 steamers and launches, | sailing 
vessel, 20 launches under 5 tons, 50 sail and row 
boats, 13 scows and 2 pile drivers. The halibut fish- 
eries employ 105 steamers and power vessels and 345 
dories and boats. In the cod fishing fleet are 3 steam- 
ers, 2 launches under 5 tons, 5 sailing vessels, 11 fish- 
ing vessels and 360 row boats. The whaling fleet 
varies greatly, but will average about 8 steamers, 2 
launches, + lighters and 2 pile drivers. The great 
numbers of vessels and boats used naturally leads to 
keen competition in the design and building of such 
craft and also in the class and make of engine fitted 
in the power boats. 


FLEETS. 
A since the start of the present century. At that 
sails or oars, the halibut fleet was mostly sail and the 


BUILDING AND OUTFITTING FISHING 
GREAT many changes have taken place in the 
fishing fleets engaged in North Pacific waters 

time the majority of the cannery tenders were oper- 

ated by steam, the rest by sail, salmon boats used 
gasoline engine was practically unknown. The adop- 
tion of the gasoline engine started slowly, owing to 
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Emptying a Net Into a Salmon Barge. 
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Skagway, Alaska, Nestled Snugly in a Bight in the Hills. 


the uncertainty of this machine under hard usage. 
The gasoline engine, however, was just entering upon 
a remarkable stage of improvement and with the in- 
troduction of the heavy duty, engines became more 
and more popular on this coast. San Francisco be- 
came the headquarters of the western gas engine in- 
dustry and several notably fine examples of this class 
of engine were developed here, such as the Standard, 
Corliss and Union types. The presence of the Atlas 
and Imperial engines, two excellent machines, still 
further tended to clinch San Francisco’s claim to gas 
engine supremacy. Not only was the durability and 
reliability of the gas engine placed beyond all ques- 
tion by these concerns, but its economy was wonder- 
fully increased, both as to the quantity of fuel con- 
sumed and as to the grades of distillate that could be 
handled. 


The power boat first came into general use in the 
salmon fisheries. The fisherman early came to appre- 
ciate the ability to get out to his nets despite tidal condi- 
tions and to make a quick return with fresh fish. In 
the halibut fisheries the use of sail had been found 
to hamper the free movements of the fleet with the 
schools of fish. The use of the gas engine spread 
very quickly in these boats and to-day it is almost 
universal. These halibut boats usually range from 75 
to 100 feet in length and are well designed and ex- 
tremely well built. Among the best known builders 
of Purse Seine boats is Babare Brothers of Old 
Town, Tacoma, Washington. Among the cod fishers 
the gas engine has not made such rapid strides as the 
methods employed are not so favorable to it. The 
cod schooner anchors on the banks and only moves 
when the fish within her immediate vicinity become 
exhausted. 

There is, of course, a great variety of boats re- 
quired for the services of the various fishing fleets. 
The oil companies have delivery craft which supply 
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These Alaskan Harbors Are Open the Year Round. 


the fishing boats with fuel; the Alaska Packers’ As- 
sociation maintain a fire tug as a safeguard for their 
big fleet of sailing vessels when they are lying in 
the Alameda estuary; the American Can Company 
have a floating repair shop which cruises among the 
canneries using their machinery and lends first aid in 
case of accident in some cannery plant; there are the 
cannery tenders, fishing craft, and the large vessels 
employed in conveying the catch to Seattle, San F'ran- 
cisco or some other distributing center. The building. 
maintenance, provisioning and furnishing of all these 
craft with driving and other machinery such as brail- 
ing hoists, winches and cargo-handling gear causes 
the expenditure of a very large sum every year, bene- 
fiting numerous manufacturers both on this coast and 
in the East, as the western-made machinery does not 
have everything its own way, but must meet deter- 
mined competition from the engine makers of our 
eastern seaboard. 

A new class of engine is now preparing to bid for 
the favor of the various fishing fleets—the internal 
combustion oil engine. These engines are of two dis- 
tinct types, the full Diesel engine and the semi- 
Diesel or hot bulb engine. The straight Diesel of the 
New London Ship and Engine Company is repre- 
sented by the Pacific American Fisheries cannery ten- 
der “Warrior.” This boat has met with marked suc- 
cess and would seem to foreshadow an extensive ex- 
pansion in the use of these cheap fuel engines. The 
semi-Diesel engine has as yet not been seriously tried 
out in the north Pacific fisheries, but the pronounced 
success of such machines as the Bolinder and the 
Skandia on the North Sea and the Bolinder’s suc- 
cesses on this Coast would indicate that these ma- 
chines will soon be well represented in the fishing 
fleets. 

That many of the leading gas engine manufac- 
turers recognize the potentialities of the heavy oil 
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View of Snow Mountains From Lynn Canal. 


engine is manifested by the development of local ap- 
plications of the Diesel principle. The Atlas Gas En- 
gine Company has developed a four-cycle Diesel, 
their first engine for shop test purposes meeting with 
remarkable success. The Standard Gas Engine Com- 
pany has taken over the Pacific Coast sales agency 
for the Southwark-Harris Valveless Oil Engine. The 
United Engineering Works, recently absorbed by the 
Union Iron Works of San Francisco, has brought its 
Gray-Diesel to the stage where two commercial in- 
stallations are under way. And finally, several eastern 
manufacturers of semi-Diesel engines are preparing 
to enter the Pacific Coast field. 


THE NATIVES. 
HE natives of Alaska are fairly industrious 
T when the opportunity affords and a large num- 
ber of them are employed in fishing and sealing 
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The Alaskan Inner Passages Abound in This Kind of Scenery. 


pursuits along the coast and in hunting and trapping 
in the interior. The native, in many instances, is in- 
clined to be wasteful of natural resources, although, 
on the whole, the fish and game laws of Alaska are 
very well lived up to, considering the impossibility of 
thoroughly patroling the fishing banks and streams 
and the fur-producing sections of a vast and sparsely 
peopled territory. That the Indians can turn epicures 
on occasion is indicated by the following extract from 
a government report: “In this connection, citation is 
made of the doubtful practice of the Indians at Auk 
Bay and other places of putting brush in the water 
each spring during the spawning season for the pur- 
pose of securing herring eggs, which they dry and 
make use of as a food delicacy. The adhesive ten- 
dency of herring eggs makes it an easy matter to thus 
secure large quantities with but comparatively little 
effort. Countless millions of eggs are in this manner 


Native Fish Net at Nushagak Flats; the Net is Set at High Tice and the Fish Are Trapped When the Tide Goes Out. 
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The Cannery Tender ‘‘Warrior,’’ a Craft Driven by a Diesel Engine and Employed in the Alaskan Fisheries. 


destroyed by the Indians. It is doubtful whether this 
practice of the Indians should longer be permitted.” 
Thus it will be seen that the Alaskan Indian likes his 
caviar as well as the next man. 


SQUAW MEN. 

HERE is pictured herewith a typical Alaska 

Coast squaw man and his little family. For 

the benefit of the unitiated, to whom the squaw 
man is ever a source of wonder and conjecture, it 
may be said that there are really two types of this 
unique individual. In the early days of fur traders 
and prospectors in the great Northwest country, these 
seekers after fortune often spent many consecutive 
years, especially in the more isolated interior, without 
“coming out” to civilization, and in order to break 
the dull monotony of their lonely lives were wont to 
take unto themselves some likely “Cluch” in lieu of 
better domestic opportunities. 

The Alaska Coast squaw man, on the other hand, 
is usually a sailor, who having spent years in sailing 
the Seven Seas, finally ships on some whaler or fish- 
ing vessel for a season in the Far North. At the 
fishing station, which usually has a native village on 
its outskirts, he becomes enamored of some dusky 
belle, decides to give up his wandering life and settle 
down, and to this end deserts his ship and throws 
custom and color line to the four winds, which de- 
cision is perhaps not so difficult to understand when 
it is realized that beauty is more or less a question of 
comparison and, being far from the lure of a white 
woman's charms, the pretty “Cluch” is not to be de- 
spised. 

Formerly it was not thought necessary to go 
through the formalities of a marriage ceremony to 
bring about this domestic relationship, but of late 
years, with our efficient government supervision of 
the Alaskan natives, it is rare indeed to find one of 
these homes where the ties are not legal. 
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Naturally, when a white man becomes infatuated 
with a native woman and marries her, he expects to 
bring her up to his own standard of living; but, alas, 
in almost every case the reverse is far more apt to 
be the result, the “Cluch” drawing the man down to 
her own level. However, more often than not, after 
a few years of this life, the woman is on a far higher 
plane than the squaw man, who, outcast from his own 
kind and despised by the people with whom he has 
elected to cast his lot, ekes out an existence by trap- 
ping in winter and doing odd jobs around the can- 
neries in summer. 


THE INTERIOR. 


HE interior of Alaska, north of the Alaska 

range which forms the southern boundary of 

the watersheds for the Yukon, Tanana and 
other great rivers, in general consists of broad, level 
valleys and massive, rounded hills. The vast forests 
which cover the low hills and the greater part of the 
valleys of the interior are composed mainly of black 
spruce. The trees are mostly small and dwarfed and 
the forest is not, as a rule, very dense. The ground 
is usually heavily covered with moss and such shrubs 
as Labrador tea, dwarf birch and willow; raspberries, 
blueberries and currants are plentiful. These condi- 
tions of growth prevail generally until on the lower 
courses of the rivers the tundra regions are reached. 
There is a plentiful supply of caribou on the sections 
where good feeding ranges are found and in the coun- 
try around clear-water streams the fur-bearing ani- 
mals live. 


RIVER SYSTEMS. 

LASKA’S two great river systems are the Yu- 
kon and its branches and the Kuskowim. The 
Kuskowim was but recently thrown open for 

navigation through the persistent efforts of the Geo- 
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Cannery Tender ‘‘Zapora,’’ a Type of Craft Frequently Met With in Alaskan Waters. 


detic Survey service, which finally discovered a navi- 
gable passage through the extensive mud flats in the 
delta of this river. The Yukon traverses the heart 
of Alaska and at Dawson the river steamers are 
2164 miles from the sea. The rivers are closed to 
navigation from November 1 to June 1. Among 
the principal towns and posts encountered on the 
Yukon or Tanana rivers are Dawson, in Yukon 
territory, Dominion of Canada, and the following 
in Alaska: Fairbanks, Tanana, Kokrines, Koyukuk, 
Nulato, Kaltag, Anvik and Holy Cross. ‘Tanana 
and Fairbanks, located practically in the heart of 
the great inland valley of Alaska, can be reached 
by a combination of railroad and winter stage trail 
giving the principal points in the interior an all- 


winter mail service. 
A is most accessible is supplied with numerous 

safe harbors. Roughly speaking, the coast 
divides naturally into Southeastern Alaska, South- 
western Alaska, the Alaska Peninsula and the 
Bering Sea coast. 

Southeastern Alaska comprises the Alexander 
archipelago and the long strip of mainland extend- 
ing southeasterly from Mt. St. Elias for six or 
seven hundred miles. The principal ports of call 
are Metlakahtla, Ketchikan, Petersburg, Wrangell, 
Treadwell, Douglas, Juneau, Sheepcreek, Haines 
and Skagway. Public wharves are maintained at 
all these, with the exception of Treadwell and 
Sheepcreek, which have wharves operated by mi- 
ning companies. These ports are all open the year 
round, 

The Southwestern Alaska coast extends west- 
wardly from Mt. St. Elias to Cook Inlet, a distance 
of about 300 miles. The principal ports of call are 
Cordova, Ellamar, Latouche and Seward, all of 
which have public wharves, except Ellamar, where 
freight has to be lightered. These ports are also 
open during the entire year. 

The Alaska Peninsula section includes also the 


SEAPORTS AND HARBORS. 
GREAT portion of the Alaskan coast which 
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Aleutian Islands and here are found many harbors, 
supply and trading posts such as Knik, Illiamna, 
Kodiak, Afognak, Chignik, Uyak, Seldovia, Karluk, 
Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, etc. Except at such im- 
portant posts as Kodiak, Chignik and Uyak, freight 
has to be lightered. All of these places are open to 
navigation the year round. 

The Bering Sea coast lies north of the Alaska 
peninsula, including Bristol Bay, Kuskowim Bay, 
Nome, St. Michael, Kotzebue Sound, etc. The 
Bering Sea coast is nearly all very shallow and 
freight has to be lightered. The ports on this sec- 
tion of the coast are closed to navigation from No- 
vember 1 to June 1. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

HE mineral deposits of Alaska are very rich 
T and as far as development goes have, as yet, 

hardly been touched. As far as gold is con- 
cerned, placer must soon undoubtedly give way to 
deep mining, but the possibility of discovering new 
placer fields is of course always present. Extensive 
deposits of coal, copper, gypsum, lead and zinc 
have already ben discovered and in some cases are 
being worked. The Government's railroad projects 
will tap some very rich mineral territory and as the 
mining industry grows and a local market is 
created, agriculture will be undertaken more exten- 
sively in those locations where the shortness of the 
growing season is offset by the extreme richness of 
the soil. The great fishing industry of Alaska will 
go on increasing in importance and new uses will be 
discovered for the oils and fertilizers resulting from 
the same—by-products that are not now as thor- 
oughly exploited as they might be. Fur farming is 
only in its infancy. Indications of oil in some loca- 
tions are not lacking, and even the asset of count- 
less miles of wonderful coastal scenery is exerting 
a greater and greater effect as year after year a 
larger number of people visit Alaska, and year after 
year more of them return to wrest a fortune from 
this vast territory or the waters that wash its 
shores. 
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The “Munamar,” of the Munamar Steamship Company’s Fleet. 


STEAMSHIP “MUNAMAR.” 

A vessel recently completed by the Maryland Steel 
Company that has many interesting and some un- 
usual features, especially as to the arrangement of 
passenger accommodations, is the ‘‘Munamar” of the 
Munamar Steamship Company, and operating be- 
tween New York and West Indian ports. 

The “Munamar” is 368’ 3” over all, 353’ 9” be- 
tween perpendiculars, 47’ 3’ molded beam, 27’ 3’ 
molded depth, and 4000 tons deadweight capacity 
on 21’ 1” draft. Her lines show rather a fine 
model forward for this class of vessel and no diffi- 
culty was encountered in making 15 knots loaded. 
There are two complete steel decks and seven water- 
tight bulkheads. The double bottom extends from 
peak to peak. The double bottoms under the boiler 
room are fitted for oil fuel and have a cofferdam at 
each end. There are also wing bunkers in the boiler 
room fitted for either coal or oil. The double bot- 
toms under the engine room are used for fresh 
water. There is a forecastle forward, a poop and 
after house aft and bridge and boat deck houses 
amidship. The hull is built on the Isherwood system. 

There are two steel masts fitted with four 5-ton 
booms, two to each hatch and in addition No. 2 
hatch is served by a 30-ton derrick and No. 3 hatch 
by a 15-ton derrick. The windlass is on the fore- 
castle deck and the steam steering gear on the upper 
deck under the poop. These two machines as well 
as the eight winches were supplied by the American 
Engineering Company. 

The main propelling machinery is a triple expan- 
sion engine 2714”-46"-78" by 51” and steam is 
supplied by three Scotch single-ended boilers 16’ 6” 
diameter by 11’ 6” long, working at 200 pounds 
pressure under Howden’s forced draft. The auxil- 
iary machinery is very complete. The usual engine 
and boiler room pumps are all of the Blake & 
Knowles type. There are two 15 k.w. generating 
sets driven by Terry turbines. There is a two-ton 
refrigerating plant together with an ice-making set 
furnished by the Brunswick Refrigerating Company. 
A Coubert heater, manufactured by the Griscom- 
Russel Company, supplies hot water to the officers, 
crew and passenger quarters. The 30-ton evapora- 
tor, the feed water heater and a distiller of 4000 
gallons capacity were made by the Schutte-Koerting 
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Company. The forced draft blowers for the How- 
den system are by the American Blower Company 
and the powerful hold ventilating fans are of the 
Sturtevant type. 

The deck crew of the “Munamar” is quartered in 
the forecastle and there are accommodations for 28 
second-class passengers in the poop and the poop 
deck house aft. At the forward end of the bridge 
house amidships and extending from side to side is 
the first-class dining room finished in white enamel 
and tapestry panels and seating 48, and aft of this 
on the port side the pantry, galley, refrigerator 
rooms, steward’s crew quarters, firemen’s quarters. 
mess and wash rooms, sailors’ mess, etc. On _ the 
starboard side is the purser’s office, 12 first-class 
staterooms, men’s and women’s baths and toilets. 

At the forward end of the bridge deck house is 
the social hall paneled in sycamore, and aft of this 
12 first-class staterooms and two special suite 
rooms with private baths. Further aft on this deck 
is the smoking room in quartered oak with a buffet 
bar and toilet attached, and at the after end of this 
structure is an enclosed verandah. 

The house on the boat deck contains quarters for 
the deck and engineering officers, firemen, oilers, 
wireless and an officers’ mess. Theodore E. Ferris 
in collaboration with the builders designed the “Mu- 
namar.” 


THE “HONORINA” AND THE “PEDRO.” 

In 1912 a South American company had two 
small motor vessels constructed in Denmark, the 
“TIonorina” and the “Pedro.” The larger of the 
two was equipped with two 50 H.P. Bolinder en- 
gines and the smaller with one engine of the 
same size. Both vessels were ready to sail in 
November, 1912, and started for Bahia via Eng- 
land and Spain. From St. Vincent they proceeded 
direct to Bahia. During this part of the voyage 
an 800 hour non-stop run was made by the en- 
gines, and when they were opened up for inspec- 
tion at Bahia the motors were found in splendid 
condition. It was such records as these made at 
a time when many marine engineers were still 
skeptical of the reliability of internal combustion 
engines for heavy oils that have created the 
present reputation for reliability of these machines. 
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Sketch Showing Appearance of New Bolinder-Driven Oil Tankers. 


The Hannewig Oil Tankers 


NEW type of Bulk Oil Carriers will shortly 
A be put into operation when the vessels now 

under construction from designs by Cox & 
Stevens, New York, are put into commission. 

These vessels which are being built by the Balti- 
more Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. for Christopher 
Hannewig, are unique in many particulars and rep- 
resent the result of careful study of the existing 
conditions. Four of these vessels are well advanced 
in construction and three additional vessels of the 
same size and type will be laid down as soon as the 
berths are vacant. 

These vessels are sea-going tank ships, 306’ over 
all, 47’ 0” beam, 28’ depth of hold and 22’ draft 
loaded, the oil being contained in thirteen separate 
tanks formed by the shell of the vessel and divis- 
ional bulkheads, the total tank capacity being 4500 
tons. 

The machinery and living quarters are located aft, 
there being a stack acting as uptake for the boiler 
and also containing exhaust from motors; there are 
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Plan of Poop Enclosure. 


three masts, the mizzen fitted with a short derrick 
beom for handling stores and the fore and main 
each having heavy cargo booms, served by powerful 
winches. There is a raised forecastle forward for 
sea-going purposes, housing in the windlass. 

‘The motive power of each of the first four vessels 
will be three four-cylinder Bolinders oil engines of 
600 L.H.P. each, the fuel oil for these motors 
being carried in a tank compartment adjacent to the 
engine room with a capacity of 500 tons of heavy oil. 
The last three vessels will be twin screw and _ proba- 
bly geared turbines of the Parsons type will be 
substituted for the oil engines, in order to secure a 
comparison of the results when using each type of 
power. 

The hulls are of steel built on the Isherwood sys- 
tem, to class 100 A-1 to Lloyds. Each tank space 
goes across the ship from side to side, having a 
longitudinal oil-tight bulkhead, there being six such 
transverse compartments forming twelve tanks. The 
upper portion of the tank space in the wings on 


These Tankers Were Designed by Cox and Stevens and Are Being Built by the Baltimore Ship- 


building and Dry Docks Company. 
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Outboard Profile of New Hannewig Tankers. 


each side is separate, the main tanks being carried 
up and forming a continuous expansion trunk run- 
_ning over all the tanks, the wing tanks being avail- 
able for extra cargo when weather conditions will 
permit deeper loading. There are trimming tanks 
forward and aft, also a cargo hold forward, with 
pump room aft of same. 

The question of auxiliaries has been carefully 
worked out, also the piping arrangements for 
handling and heating the oil, and for navigating and 
operating the vessels, so that the expense of opera- 
tion will be reduced to.a minimum without in any 
way sacrificing the efficiency of loading, unloading 
and transporting the cargo. An_ oil-fired Scotch 
boiler with a small donkey boiler, also  oil-fired, 
are installed aft over the motor compartment, sup- 


Inbeard Profile Through Engine-Room and Poop 
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Accommodations, 


plying sufficient steam for operating the cargo 
pumps, windlass, heating coils, winches and a 10 
k.w. electric generating set. The main electric gen- 
erating set which is of 35 k.w. capacity is motor 
driven by a Bolinders oil engine. The steering en- 
gine is electric driven as are also the sanitary 
pumps. With this arrangement while at sea no 
steam need be used at all, unless the temperature 
is so low as to make heating the oil a necessity, 
the donkey boiler alone being of sufficient capacity 
to heat the living quarters if desired. When in port 
discharging cargo the full capacity of the steam 
plant is required. This distribution of power it will 
be readily seen is unusually economical. 


While all the elements of the design have been 
carefully worked out, there are no frills anywhere, 


Showing Position of Machinery and Donkey Boiler. 
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The U. S. S. “Oklahoma” on Trial. 


and the vessels are being built as economically as 
possible without sacrificing efficient performance. 

An analysis of the design of these ships shows that 
for many reasons they are certain to be money- 
makers for their owner. The motive power selected 
is inexpensive in first cost and extremely economical 
in operating, using but .6 lb. of fuel per H.P. hour; 
also it is easy of control and requires but few men, 
and those not highly paid. The entire crew, by rea- 
son of the general arrangement and the equipment 
of auxiliaries, is reduced to absolute minimum. The 
methods of handling cargo are so efficient that the 
time in port will be as short as possible. The speed 
of the ships will be the maximum consistent with 
their size and dimensions. There seems no doubt 
that the long talked-of oil-driven oil tanker has come 
to stay and that these vessels are the forerunners of 
many more of the same type. 


The New London Ship & Engine Company has 
the following record of building up to February 1, 
this year: 


4 1000 H.P. 6 Cyl. Four-Cycle....... 4,000 H.P. 
2 550 H.P. 8 Cyl. Four-Cycle....... 1,100 H.P. 
16 440 H.P. 6 Cyl. Four-Cycle....... 7,040 H.P. 
8 420 H.P. 6 Cyl. Two-Cycle....... 2,520 H.P. 
1 360 H.P. 6 Cyl. Four-Cycle....... 360 H.P. 
16 240 H.P. 8 Cyl. Four-Cycle....... 3,840 H.P. 
1 240 H.P. 4 Cyl. Four-Cycle....... 240 H.P. 
2 180 H.P. 6 Cyl. Four-Cycle....... 360 H.P. 
14 120 H.P. 4 Cyl. Four-Cycle....... 1,680 H.P. 
2 2500 H.P. 6 Cyl. Two-Cycle....... 5,000 H.P. 
64 25,540 H.P. 

From the above it is scen that 64 engines are 
now under construction and that these total 
25,540 H.P. 


Since this company commenced the construction 
ct Diesel engines, the record shows 65,100 H.P. 
built and building, 55,100 H.P. of which are in 
and for submarines, and 10,000 H.P. for commer- 
cial vessels. 
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The Pacific-Alaska Navigation Company in the 
purchase of the Independent Steamship Company’s 
steamer “Aroline” has added to its passenger car- 
rying as well as its freight capacity. The ‘“Aro- 
line” is a new steamer, being built in 1913, 224’ 0” 
by 41’ 0” by 16’ 0”, and has accommodations for 
about 160 passengers and 1800 tons of freight. 
The “Rutland” and “Ogdensburg,” purchased by 
this company last fall, are two handy, well-found 
freighters of 3300 tons deadweight capacity, with 
cargo gear capable of handling weights up to 25 
tons. These two boats will arrive on this Coast 
shortly. 


The Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulator Com- 
pany has appointed W. H. Pierson & Company, 
103 Grand Trunk Dock, Seattle, as their repre- 
sentative for the Pacific Coast north of the Colum- 
bia River. 
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(N. Y. Shipbuilding Co., 
Launch of the ‘‘Bristol.”’ 
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The Skandia at 


HE great interest that has been manifested 
T during the past few years throughout all 

sections of the Pacific Coast in internal 
combustion engines has been still further stimu- 
lated by the advent of the “Skandia,” a Swedish 
semi-Diesel which is represented on this coast 
by J. H. Hansen & Company. 

While the “Skandia” is new in this country it is 
well established in northern Europe, where over 
250,000 horsepower are giving complete satisfaction. 
Indeed the demand for this serviceable machine 
is SO great that it was deemed advisable to take 
care of the American trade by erecting a factory 
in.the vicinity of New York and with this end in 
view designs, patterns, machines and machinists 
will be brought from Sweden to insure the Amer- 
ican made “Skandia” the same standard of work- 
manship and material that has made the engine 
such a success in the older countries. 

Mr. WW. R. Haynie, president of the Marine Oil 
Engine Company, who has been interested in the 


the Motor Show 


introduction of both Diesel and semi-Diesel en- 
gines in this country for the past fifteen years, 
secured a 60-horsepower Skandia, which was ex- 
hibited in the Motor Boat Show and attracted a 
great deal of interest. ‘The splendid success of this 
engine in Europe coupled with the fact that the 
American factory will prove an added safeguard 
against accident by placing a ready supply of spare 
parts, etc., within easy reach of engine users assures 
the Skandia a ready reception among American 
Engineers. 

J. H. Hansen & Company, Pacific Coast agents 
for the Skandia, announce the formation of a 
Seattle selling agency and also that the follow- 
ing engines have been sold for Alaskan use de- 
spite the limited time which the engine has been 
represented on the Coast: The North Pacific Sea 
Products Company have purchased a _ 10-horse- 
power, the Otter Dredge Company one 50 and one 
60-horsepower, and the Blue Goose Mining Com- 
pany one 120-horsepower engine. 


The 110 Horse-Power, Atlas, Four-Cylinder Diesel Engine. 


The First Atlas Diesel Engine 


BOVE will be found a photograph of the 
first Atlas Diesel engine. The Atlas Gas 


Engine Company has been manufacturing 
high grade gas engines for many years past, but 
recognizing the trend towards the heavy oil engine 
this concern several years ago began a serious study 
of the Diesel and the first finished result of their 
designing and experimenting is the sturdy-looking 
engine pictured above. Twenty years’ building of 
heavy duty gas engines gave the Atlas engineers a 
good groundwork upon which to evolve a serviceable 
engine working on the Diesel principle, and their first 
experimental engine, which has now been undergoing 
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exhaustive shop tests for some time, has _ fulfilled 
the most sanguine expectations. 

This experimental engine is a four-cylinder of 
110 horsepower (rated) at 300 revolutions. The 
cylinders are 9” bore by 12” stroke and at high 
speeds the engine runs as high as 150 horsepower. 
Long shop tests developed 110 brake horsepower at 
300 revolutions continuously. On twenty-four hour 
runs the fuel consumption was .446 pounds per horse- 
power hour, and while this is by no means low for a 
full Diesel it certainly is gratifying for a concern’s 
first Diesel. 

One point of great interest about the Atlas design 
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is the low air pressure used in the starting and 
reversing air tanks, it being found that the engine 
functioned readily with 100 pounds of air. The 
air in the spray bottle, of course, being that usually 
carried with Diesels. 

The Atlas Diesel has given very satisfactory re- 
sults as far as the consumption of lubricating oil 
is concerned, one-half pint per hour being attained 
on some of the tests. Very favorable results were 
also achieved in the matter of water cooling. After 
several hours’ running the temperature is found to 
be practically uniform in all parts of the cylinder 
walls and heads. 

Captain O. D. Trieber of Seattle carried on some 
exhaustive tests on this engine acting on behalf of 
Washington parties who were interested, and among 
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some of the interesting points brought out in his re- 
port were the following: In inspecting the engine 
after a long trial run, the cylinder heads not having 
been removed in three months, it required one man 
and a helper eight minutes from the time of shutting 
down till a cylinder head was placed upon the floor; 
it took two and one-half hours to remove all cylin- 
der heads, cylinders, air compressor, engine frame, 
fly wheel and put the crank shaft on the floor, and it 
took four hours to reassemble the engine ready to 
start. No carbon or deposit of any sort was found 
on any of the cylinder heads, cylinders or pistons 
with the exception of a light, sooty coating which 
was loose and easily wiped off with waste. In fact, 
for a trial engine, the first of its class built in these 
shops, the results have been remarkably successful. 


A Manchurian River Boat 


churia, have recently ordered three gas en- 
gines from the San Francisco Standard Gas 
Engine Co., one of which is a 25 H.P. 3-cylinder 
marine type, and will be installed in a new launch 
which they are having built in China at the pres- 
ent time. 
An outline sketch of the little boat was made 


T=: Manchurian Development Co., of Man- 


by D. W. & R. Z. Dickie, naval architects, San 
Francisco, and the vessel combines many features 
which are interesting. She will be used _princi- 
pally by the officers of the Manchurian Develop- 
ment Co., in making visits to their various farm- 
ing properties situated along the inland rivers, 
and therefore the draft was limited to 2’ 6”. 
Owing to the strong winds which prevail in the 
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A Chinese- Built Launch for Manchurian Waters Engined With a Standard Gas Engine Company’s Engine. 
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Chinese country, it was necessary for them to 
build a boat which was reasonably low, so as not 
tc catch the wind, and in order to get roomy 
cabins, with plenty of head room, the design de- 
veloped itself into a trunk cabin, house-boat 
cruiser, with a pilot house partly raised over the 
engine room to protect the captain in rainy 
weather. This idea of a raised pilot house per- 
mitted the engine-room floor to be raised, which 
allowed space for the fuel tanks underneath. 

The cabin arrangement is unusually large for 
a boat of this size, a large dining saloon being aft 
with a settee on either side and two private state- 
rooms immediately forward of this. Forward of 
the state-rooms is located a bath on one side and 
a galley on the other, while the engine room is 
immediately forward of this. 

The crew’s quarters are located in the bow and 
will be large enough to carry a little perishable 
freight in wet weather. 

It is the intention of the owners to carry freight 
on deck when necessary, therefore the large beam 
was adopted to insure stability with a heavy deck 
Joad. . 

A tow bitt will be fitted on deck just aft of 
the pilot house, handy to the engine control and 
steering gear, which will he carried up on deck 
for use in fine weather and handling the boat in 
close quarters. 

In the upper rivers it is customary to bring the 
farm products down to deep water on barges, so 
the little boat can also be used as a tow boat. 

The boat will be 50’ long by 15’ beam, and will 
have a speed of nine miles per hour. Her crew 
will consist of four Chinese—a captain, engineer, 
cook and deckhand—and the principal idea in her 
design was to make comfortable accommodations 
for the officers of the company to which she be- 
longs, as the remote places to which she will go 
on her regular cruises do not have any accommo- 
dations for white people ashore, and they will 
have to live on the boat. 


NEW YORK & NEWPORT NEWS SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANIES TO BUILD 
BIG MOTOR SHIPS. 


The United States representative of the Neth- 
erlands Engineering Co., of Werkspoor Works, 
Amsterdam, Holland (Mr. T. Orchard Lisle), an- 
nounces that the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 
of Newport News, Va., and the New York Ship- 
building Co., of Camden, N. J., have signed con- 
tracts with the above well-known Dutch firm 
whereby they will construct under license in the 
United States. Werkspoor mercantile-marine and 
naval, four-cycle, Diesel-type motors. 

For several years both the Newport News Ship- 
building Co., of Newport News, Va., and the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., of Camden, N. J., have 
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been closely watching the development and prog- 
ress of the Diesel-driven motor ship, mercantile 
and naval, and they are to be congratulated on 
being the first United States concerns to adopt 
Diesel engines of a slow-speed type suitable for 
large ocean-going ships. Their choice of design 
is exceptionally fortunate, because of the splendid 
results accomplished by the twenty-two Werks- 
poor-Diesel-engined ships now in service. Also 
the Werkspoor submarine Diesel engine has re- 
markable possibilities. 

In many ways this step is important. especially 
when it is considered that the famous East Asiatic 
Co., of Copenhagen, has sold all its steamers, and 
is rapidly replacing them with Diesel-type motor- 
driven In fact one well-known Danish 
firm of shipbuilders actually has on order more 
mercantile motor-driven ships than any shipbuild- 
ing firm in the world has steamships building, 
which would indicate that the much foretold 
revolution in ship construction is close at hand. 

The economies obtained are almost unbelievable, 
due to the fact that there are no large boilers 
or stoke-holds in a motor ship, and because the 
consumption of oil fuel is only one-fourth that 
of coal or oil fired steamer, so the bunker and 
boiler spaces thus saved can be given over to 
extra cargo. With a tramp of 10,000 tons about 
600 tons of extra cargo can be carried, and at 
the present high rate of freights the economical 
advantage in a year is enormous, apart from the 
large saving on the fuel bill. 

The Werkspoor Works, with whom these two 
great American shipbuilding firms have just asso- 
ciated themselves, are quite historic, being orig- 
inally the shipyard of the famous old Dutch East 
India Company. In fact Czar Peter the Great. of 
Russia, worked there for a vear as a shipwright 
in 1697. Also in 1783 the (at that time) wonder- 
ful feat of launching three ships at once was ac- 
complished. In 1847 the yard was known as the 
Royal Factory of Steam and Other Engines, and 
1000 men were then emploved. In 1901 the yard 
was divided into the Netherlands Engineering Co., 
and the Netherlands Shipbuilding Works, and 
jointly about 4500 men are employed under nor- 
mal conditions, but just now both works are un- 
usually busy. (The term “Werkspoor” is a word 
formed by joining parts of the Dutch translation 
of the Company’s title.) Thus this association 
will link the New World with the Old in a man- 
ner that ultimately is bound to benefit American 
mercantile and naval shipping. 


liners. 


At a recent meeting of the Pilot Commissioners, 
Captain W. P. Canty, master of the steamer 
“Catania,” and Captain F. E. Frazier, master of 
the “China,” were appointed San Francisco bar 
pilots to succeed Captain James Miller, retired. 
and Captain Frederick Jordan, deceased. 


“Contra Costa,’’ One of the Most Efficient Oil Transporters in the World. 


An Interesting Gas-Engined Fleet 


The Standard Oil Company has paid a great deal 
of attention to the problem of oil transportation 
on protected and semi-protected waters in order 
that the field covered by water transportation 
could be extended as widely as possible. The re- 
sult of the study and observation of this concern 
has been the shallow draft fleet of oil barges com- 
prising the “Benicia” “Contra Costa” “Petroleum,” 
“Petroleum 11” and “Petroleum 111.” Aside from 
their splendid service, the chief interest in these 
craft for an engineer is the fact that they are oper- 
ated by distillate engines and are, perhaps, the 
largest commercial craft so operated. A descrip- 
tion of the “Contra Costa,” the largest unit of the 
fleet, will answer for the other boats. 

This boat was launched in 1907 at Benicia and 
is 190’ 1” long, 37’ 2” beam molded and 13’ 3” 
molded depth. The vessel was designed for San 
Francisco bay service and to carry the maximum 


amount of cargo, her lines being very full fore and 
aft and her midship sections almost rectangular, 
the bilge being very sharp. The cargo is carried 
in six tanks formed by four thwartship bulkheads 
and one longitudinal bulkhead. ‘The total cargo 
capacity is 300,000 gallons or about 1058 tons. 
Fore and after peak bulkheads are also fitted. 

Crew accommodations are provided in a stcel 
deck house forward, there being quarters for the 
chief and assistant engineer, the cook, four deck- 
hands and a mess room and galley. Above this 
house is the wheel house and a texas with quarters 
for the captain and mate. 

The main propelling machinery, built by the 
Union Gas Engine Co. of Oakland, Cal., consists 
of two 250 h.p. 6-cylinder engines, with cylinders 
1214” diameter by 14” stroke. Each engine is 
coupled through a self-contained clutch and re- 
verse gear with a three-bladed bronze propeller 


The “Petroleum I” with Deckload of Oil Drums. 
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“Petroleum I1,’’ One Unit of a Fleet of Economical Union Gas Engined Oil Transports. 


6’ O” in diameter and 3’ 8” pitch. The shafting 
is 6” in diameter,’the tail shafts being cased with 
brass and run in lignum vitae bearings. The en- 
gines are operated at from 240 to 260 revolutions 
and the speed is about 8 knots loaded and 91% 
knots light. The fuel used is No. 1 distillate 
and is carried in tanks in the after end of the 
engine room wings. ‘The fuel is handled by two 
small pumps driven off the main engines and is 
put through retorts in which it is volitalized by 
the heat of the exhaust. The fuel consumption 
runs from 1/10 to 1/11 gallon per horse power 
hour. The liquid cargo is handled by a specially 
designed pumping outfit. One 85 h.p. 3-cylinder 
vertical gasoline engine drives two 8” Krogh rotary 
pumps by means of a Reynolds silent chain. Each 
pump can deliver about 21,000 gallons of fuel oil 
per hour under ordinary conditions. There are 
two 8” suction mains extending the full length of 
the tank compartment and connected to each tank 
with a 6” branch. The valves are all gates which 
give a straight flow to the oil and the valve stems 
are carried to the upper deck through oil tight 
stuffing boxes, thus securing a complete deck con- 
trol. Pass-over connections are fitted so that the 
suction system can be utilized for filling as well. 
The discharge connections are 6” in diameter and 
two are fitted on each side, one forward and one 
aft. One 25 h.p. vertical 2-cylinder gasoline engine 
drives a 10-kw. dynamo, furnishing electricity for 
lighting and also for driving windlass, capstan and 
bilge and fire pumps in the engine room. 

While in bay service the “Contra Costa” carries 
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one captain, four deckhands, two engineers, one 
oiler and one cook, a total of nine men. When 
coasting an additional deck officer and an addi- 
tional engineer are required, bringing the crew up 
to eleven. The crew of an average steam schooner 
of equivalent capacity would be from 15 to 18 men. 


Berger & Carter, agents for Plaun & Smith of 
Hakodate and Vladivostok, are busily making ar- 
rangements with Mr. Henry Plaun, of that firm, 
who is now in this city, for what promises to be 
a new steamship line. Plaun & Smith and the 
firm of A. G. Denbigh are prominent factors in 
Oriental trade and recently were heavy purchasers 
in America. As transportation could not be se- 
cured, Plaun & Smith chartered the Russian 
steamer “Stavrapol” to load supplies at San Fran- 
cisco. This ship will probably be followed by 
others. 


The California Shipbuilding Company of Long 
Beach, which took over the plant and equipment 
of the Craig Shipbuilding Company, is officered 
as follows: George H. Bixby, president; W. C. 
Foley, vice-president and general manager; P. E. 
Hatch, treasurer; W. G. Bunnel, secretary; A. L. 
Beckner, chief engineer; FE. O. Cutler, assistant to 
general manager, and R. H. M. Robinson, con- 
sulting engineer. 


Mr. C. H. Williamson, president of the Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes Corporation of California, is at 
present visiting the trade centers of the East. 
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The Revenue Cutter ‘‘Thetis’’ in the Ice in the Arctic Ocean. 
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TORPEDOING OF THE MOTOR SHIP 
“ARTEMIS.” 


’ 


The motor ship “Artemis,” recently torpedoed 
by a German submarine, but which 
safely to make port leaking badly, is one of four 
sister motor ships, the four-cvcle Diesel-type en- 
“gines of which were built at the Werkspoor 
Works, Holland. 
“Hermes” and “Selene,” and all are twin-screw 
tenkers of 7720 tons displacement and 5030 tons 
deadweight capacity, and each is driven by two 
1125 1.H.P. Werkspoor motors. 


managed 


ne 
hey are owned 


by a subsidiary company of the Royal Dutch 
Shell Co. On April 7, 1914, the “Artemis” leit 
Rotterdam on her maiden voyage to Constanza 


and return. She then leit Rottendam (June) for 
Shanghai, and arrived there with her machinery 


in splendid condition, and her oil fuel consump-- 


tion averaged under seven tons per day, inelud- 
ing all auxiliaries and steering gear. ‘l'o Alexan- 
dria, her first stop from Rottendam. she averaged 
eleven miles an hour. The sister ship ‘“.\res,”” on 
her trial trip averaged 11'4 knots. All four ships 
had their Diesel engines installed without any 
previous shop trials or tests. In fact the engines 
were not even turned round under power until 
after the installation. 
More New Motor Ships. 

In addition to the orders recently announced, 
the Werkspoor Works, of Amsterdam, have re- 
ceived two additional orders for twin-screw motor 
ships for Norwegian owners. One of these is for 
the Dampskibsaktieselskabet Otto Thoresens Linie, 
of Kristiania, and both hulls and engines will be 
built in Holland. 

The two United States licensces of the Werk- 
spoor Works, namely, the New York and New- 
port News Shipbuilding Companies, are receiving 
numerous serious inquiries from American ship- 
owners for Werkspoor-Diesel-engined vessels; but 
owing to the great amount of work already on 
hand at their yards, are in many instances un- 
able to make quotations for early enough deliv- 
cry, but this indicates the turn of the tide, and 
that America is following the 
uropean shipowners. 
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THE MOTOR SHIP “CHILE.” 


The latest Burmeister & Wain motor ship to go 
into regular service is the “Chile.” built to the 
order of the East Asiatic Company. The molded 
dimensions of the “Chile” are 425’ 0” by 55’ 0” 
by 30’ 6” with 9500 tons deadweight capacity on 
20’ 35” draft. The main engines are 6-cvlinder 4- 
stroke, single acting Diesels developing 1550 T1.P. 
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The sister ships are the “Ares,” ’ 


each at 125 revolutions. Her speed is 11.15 knots. 
Auxiliary power is furnished by three 2-cylinder 
Diesels rated at 90 H.P. at 300 revolutions. These 
furnish electricity to operate all the auxiliary ma- 
chinery, two engines being sufficient for this pur- 
pose and the third standing by as a spare. A 
small oil-fired boiler is installed to furnish steam 
for heating and driving an auxiliary air com- 
pressor. 

On trial, the “Chile” developed 11.39 knots at 
3318 H.P. and 136 revolutions. The fuel consump- 
tion was 0.147 kg. of fuel oil per horsepower hour 
including all auxiliaries. The fuel consumption 
of this ship was somewhat higher than that of 
her sister ship, the “Columbia,” owing to the trial 
being carried out in freezing weather and the cool- 
ing water being very cold. Tler speed was also 
affected) somewhat through the fitting of tem- 
porary cast iron propellers, the delivery of bronze 
blades having been delayed. The trial occurred 
on December 21, 1915, and the “Chile” started 
on her maiden voyage on December 28. 


Now that the owners of pleasure craft of all 
kinds are preparing for the coming season and 
yachts and motor boats are being overhauled. 
scraped, painted and made _ ship-shaye, attention 
is called to the many and varied uses to which 
Jeffery’s Marine Glue is put, and interested read- 
ers are advised to write to L. W. Ferdinand & 
Company of 201 South street, Boston, for “Marine 
Glue, what to use and how to use it,” a little 
booklet that is full of “wrinkles” that will save 
you expense and trouble and add snappiness and 
an up-to-date appearance to vour boat. 

The arrival of the “Arakan” from Batavia, 
Hongkong and Nagasaki on February 8 inaugu- 
rated the new Java line for which J. D. Spreckels 
& Brothers Company are the agents. The “Ara- 
kan” brought over 10.000 tons of general cargo. 
She will be followed by the “Tjisondari.” due to 
arrive in San Francisco during the early part of 
March. 


The Willamette Tron and Steel Works of Port- 
land, Oregon, is rapidly filling up with boiler and 
machinery orders. This concern recently made 
extensive additions to its facilities for boiler work 
and the result is that it can offer quicker deliv- 
cries than a great many of the shipyard boiler 
shops. From present indications, however, the 
big Portland plant will be booked up with ca- 
pacity orders within a few months. 
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The “Star of Scotland.” 
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This Fine Four-Masted Bark was Formerly the ‘‘Kenilworth,” 


and Has a Romantic History. 
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The “Star of Lapland,’’ One of the Alaska Packers’ Fleet. 
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“OUR AMERICAN SEAMEN.” 


“An act to promote the welfare of American sea- 
men in the merchant marine of the United States.” 
Such is the designation usually applied to the Sea- 
men’s Bill and as such it touched the hearts of our 
legislators and caused them to go out of their way 
to ameliorate the conditions under which our 
American sailors lived and worked. In this con- 
nection it is very interesting to note that Baltimore 
is the only “American” seaport in the United 
States as far as sailors are concerned. An official 
statement of the number of seamen receiving cer- 
tificates under the Seamen’s Act and of the nation- 
ality of these men is highly interesting and would 
even suggest that the Act might have been safely 
termed an “Act to promote the welfare of foreign 
seamen.” 

At Puget Sound 891 seamen were passed of 
whom nine were native born Americans and 18 
naturalized citizens, leaving 864 aliens. Out of 
226 at Portland, 11 were native born, 44 natural- 
ized and 171 aliens. Out of 2064 at San Francisco 
168 were natives, 345 naturalized and 1551 aliens. 
Out of 288 at Galveston 29 were natives, 20 natur- 
alized and 239 aliens. Out of 293 at New Orleans 
15 were natives, 10 naturalized and 268 aliens. 
Out of 752 at Baltimore 543 were natives, 17 nat- 
uralized and 192 aliens. Out of 3163 at New York 


455 were natives, 199 naturalized and 2509 aliens. 


Out of 742 at Boston 185 were natives, 89 natur- 
alized and 468 foreign. Out of 699 at Philadelphia 
161 were natives, 25 naturalized and 513 aliens. If 
the Seamen’s Act was ever intended to build up 
en American merchant marine why was not Amer- 
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ican citizenship made a condition upon which its 
“advantages” and “aids” could be enjoyed? 


THE RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN. 


From time immemorial the right of eminent 
domain has been exercised by all forms of organ- 
ized government and has yielded a great influ- 
ence upon the development of every great country, 
the result of this influence for good or evil in 
every case, of course, resting with the wisdom of 
those who directed the use of crown or govern- 
ment lands. In European countries the with- 
crawal of great tracts of country for the benefit 
of the ruling classes ended in great revolutions and 
bloody upheavals; in the United States, on the 
other hand, the right of eminent domain has been 
wielded under a representative form of govern- 
ment and in a more enlightened age, and it is 
also to be noted that our government has not, 
up till the past ten years, encountered any serious 
opposition to the ideas of the conservationists. 

The Westerner objects, on general principles, to 
having the West conserved for the benefit of the 
East. He cannot see the justice in being forced 
to supply reserves of forest, mineral, oil, game 
and grazing lands for the benefit of a section of 
our country that failed to conserve its own re- 
sources in these things. 

California has been a fruitful field for the con- 
servation doctrine’s application. That the major 
portion of the withdrawal of lands for forest re- 
serves has not as yet seriously interfered with 
the lumbering industry is true and that forest 
reserves serve manifold useful purposes is also 
uncontestable. There is, however, at the present 
time a conservation measure being forced for the 
purpose of setting aside a reserve supply of fuel 
oil for naval purposes that is highly illustrative 
of the evils that can follow a too close application 
of the governmental principles of eminent domain. 
In the case of the Midway oil fields we have two 
classes of locators, the operators whose rights are 
unquestioned and the operators who are consid- 
ered technically and without their own previous 
knowledge to be in the position of squatters on 
Government lands. It is a case where justice and 
the law are at variance. Justice surely demands 
that those locators who have been innocent in- 
fractors of a flimsy technicality should be fully 
compensated for any outlay they have made in 
developing their holdings or else they should be 
let alone. 

On the other hand we have the laudable object 
of creating a fuel reserve for our navy. Even 
some injustice might be overlooked when such an 
object is in view, but in the Midway cases the 
Government is seeking an object which is prac- 
tically impossible of attainment. As long as oil 
is a fluid and as long as it is found in pervious 
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formation it will be impossible to drain any num- 
ber of wells in a clearly defined oil basin without 
destroying the source of supply for neighboring 
wells. The exhaustion of those sections of the 
Midway fields that would still be held by private 
and corporate interests would spell the exhaustion 
of the Government’s reserve supply. If, however, 
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the Government seeks to utilize this oil immedi- 
ately and not hold it in reserve the United States 
would have to build pipe lines, pumping stations 
and large reservoirs unless the Navy Department 
wished to place itself in the rather unfavorable 
position of asking favors from people whom it had 
just despoiled. 


To Forsake American Ports 


Follette Act, or Seamen’s Bill, are put into 
force on March 4, as now contemplated, Dod- 
well & Company, pioneers of the North Pacific 


I: the language provisions of the so-called La 


Coast trade, and Pacific Coast agents for the 
great Blue Funnel Line, must move to British 
Columbia. 


Such a move threatens demoralization of the 
flour and lumber milling interests of Puget Sound, 
to say nothing of a direct loss of business totaling 
$60,000,000 annually in custom clearances, and 
approximately $250,000 in payrolls, rents, steve- 
doring, and chandlery to the city of Seattle. 

The matter hinges upon the enforcement of that 
provision of the law stipulating that 75 per cent. 
of the crew in each department of vessels operat- 
ing to American ports must understand the lan- 
guage of their commanding officers. Officials of 
Dodwell & Company unqualifiedly declare that it 
will absolutely be impossible for the Blue Funnel 
Line to comply with this provision of the law, 
and that enforcement of this stipulation will com- 
pel the elimination of Puget Sound from Blue 
Funnel ports of call. 

On the verge of a great prosperity the North- 
west is now faced with a menace in the Seamen’s 
Bill so far-reaching in effect as to startle the most 
conservative business men of this section. Re- 
moval of the Dodwell interests from Puget Sound 
at this vital period in the industrial growth of the 


Northwest it is believed by students of the com- 
mercial situation in that territory, would be a 
blow that it would require years to recover from. 

Dodwell & Company annually handle more than 
400,000 tons of freight through the port of Seattle, 
including as a single item flour valued at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, which comprises between 30 
and 40 per cent. of the total flour export business 
of Puget Sound mills. Dodwell & Company, as 
agents for the Blue Funnel Line, are the greatest 
exporters of Northwest lumber, shingles, box 
shooks, and canned salmon. This company yearly 
disburses approximately $75,000 for stevedoring at 
Puget Sound ports; $75,000 for dockage and office 
rentals, payrolls and incidentals; $50,000 for mis- 
cellaneous ship supplies and stores, and all of 
$25,000 is annually left in Seattle alone by crews 
ashore from Blue Funnel vessels. 

Alexander Stewart, Pacific Coast manager of 
Dodwell & Company, has issued public warning 
of this calamity which inevitably will befall the 
Northwest if the Seamen’s Bill becomes effective 
in the form it now is, and J. E. Chilberg, vice- 
president of the Scandinavian-American Bank of 
Seattle, and official delegate of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will bring this up as one of the 
most urgent measures of business before the Na- 
tional convention of the Chamber of Commerce 
now in session in Washington, D. C. 

Take Dodwell & Company away from the Sound 


The ‘‘Talthybius.”’ 
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This Will Probably be the Last Blue Funnel Boat to Call at Seattle. 
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and the flour milling and lumbering industries of 
the Northwest would be paralyzed. The only ves- 
sels able to comply with the Seamen’s Law would 
be those flying the Japanese flag and carrying 
full Japanese crews in all departments. Every 
Japanese vessel available has been pressed into the 
Puget Sound trade and yet every dock and ware- 
house on the Sound is congested with freight for 
export. 


What could take the place of the Blue Funnel 
Line operating the biggest freight carriers in the 
Sound transpacific trade? Not Japanese vessels, 
for every one available is already in the service. 
Not American vessels, as the route has no attrac- 
tion for them. There would be no tonnage. in 
fact, to fill the gap, and it wouldn’t be the Blue 
Funnel Line particularly that would be suffering 
from removal to British Columbia, but the busi- 
ness interests of Puget Sound and the Northwest. 
Sound flour and lumber mills would be compelled 
to ship their products to Victoria or Vancouver, 
b. C., to obtain export tonnage. In that case, 
would the Blue Funnel or any other line out of a 
Canadian port, absorb the cost of this double ship- 
ment to secure Puget Sound business? Most cer- 
tainly not, with freight pouring in from all over 
America for export at any price. Then the ques- 
tion naturally arises. “Could Puget Sound indus- 
tries stand the difference against the Canadian 
competition most certainly to be encountered un- 
der such conditions?” and there could be only the 
one answer, “No.” 


Dodwell & Company were the first operators of 
transpacific tonnage to Puget Sound, and can be 
truly credited as being among the real “Empire 
Builders” of the Northwest. Nincteen-sixteen 
marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of their Orien- 
tal service from Puget Sound. They came into 
being as the old Northern Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany operating between Puget Sound, China, Japan 
and the Philippines. Offices were maintained by 
Dodwell & Company at Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria. 
BR. C., Vancouver, B. C., and Portland in the early 
nineties. They started the line out of Vancouver, 
B. C., which was sold to the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and since has developed to one of the 
greatest transpacific lines. 

When Dodwell & Company started in the trans- 
pacific trade they had to send their boats on their 
return voyages from Puget Sound in ballast. It 
was many years before the business developed to 
reward this pioneering. 

The 10,000-ton liners “Talthybius.” “Txion.” and 
“Titan” are maintained by the Blue Funnel Line 
in the Seattle trade at present. Before the closing 
of the Panama Canal five vessels of this line were 
in regular service to Puget Sound and before the 
war an around-the-world service via the Panama 
and Suez Canals was maintained with Seattle as 
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the North Pacific terminal. As soon as Blue Fun- 
nel vessels are released from war duty they will 
resume this around-the-world service with the ex- 
ception that no American ports will be called at 
if the Seamen’s Bill is enforced in its present form. 

The Blue Funnel Line has employed Orientals 
for fifty years in fire-room, deck and steward de- 
partments of its vessels. Officials of the company 
declare it is absolutely out of the question to 
change to European or American crews even if it 
were wished to comply with the new law. 

“We have no wish to leave Puget Sound,” said 
Mr. E. J. Manion, General Freight Agent of Dod- 
well & Company, in an interview with the “Pacific 
Marine Review.” “Our biggest interests are in 
Seattle and Tacoma. We would have to relinquish 
business that we have been twenty-five years in 
building up and would be compelled to establish 
new relations in Canada. This could be easily 
done, however, with more freight offering at Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C., than we can handle 
with available tonnage, and sentiment could not 
hold us to the Sound in face of that vicious pro- 
vision of the Seamen’s Law stipulating that 75 per 
cent. of our crews speak the English language, the 
language of their commanding officers. 

“We most certainly will not change our crews 
nor will we place our boats in command of Japan- 
ese or Chinese officers to comply with this law. 
Personally I believe that it would be impossible to 
secure Europeans or Americans for our crews if 
we wished. There is not a supply of trained 
whites willing to do this character of work avail- 
able. From point of efficiency we choose the Ori- 
ental every time. 

“For upward of fifty years Alfred Holt has em- 
ployed Oriental crews on the Blue Funnel Line. 
Mr. Holt is notorious the world over for the effi- 
ciency of his service. His vessels are rated above 
standard Lloyd’s requirements. He would not 
have waited for the Seamen’s Bill to discard his 
Oriental crews had safety and efficiency in the 
navigation of his vessels dictated the use of white 
seamen. As a matter of fact we have found the 
white seamen unreliable, while we can absolutely 
count upon the Oriental. The Oriental never 
holds up the sailing of a vessel on account of 
drunkenness. He is efficient, very attentive to 
his duties, and always on hand. 

“Tt is absurd to think that the commanding offi- 
cer of a vessel gives individual orders to members 
of his crew. It is ridiculous to demand that 75 
per cent. of the crew understand the language of 
the commanding officer. It is perfectly apparent 
that this law is aimed at the Oriental and that 
safety is merely a guise. But it will not drive the 
Oriental from the Blue Funnel Line. It will 
drive the Blue Funnel Line from American ports 
of the United States and turn over the balance 
of American transpacific trade to the Japanese.” 
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Coal Handling at Marine Terminals 


By H. McL. HARDING, Consulting and Designing Engineer, New York, N. Y. 


at Terminals both in foreign countries and 
in the United States, with special attention 
to the direction, distance of transfer and move- 


F ROM a careful study of coal handling methods 
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Overhead Conveying in Grab Buckets and Piling. 


ments of the coal, the following final principles 
and conclusions were deduced: 


Coal Movements at Terminals. 


The following are the principal coal movements 
usually required, all of which should be performed 
mechanically : 

a. To transfer the coal from car or car pit, 
steamship, boat or barge, to storage yard, and 
there to pile to any reasonable height, distributing 
over the whole storage area. 

b. To transfer from car or boat, directly to 
locomotives, stationary boilers, elevated hoppers 
or to any part of manufacturing works by one 
movement. 

c. To reclaim directly by the same machinery, 
without manual rehandling, from every square 
foot of the storage ground, or to hoist the coal 
dumped on the ground from cars on trestles, and 
to convey to the vessel, the boilerhouse, to hop- 
pers, elevated bins or to furnaces, and to the dif- 
ferent portions of the works, not using any floor 
space or additional machinery or manual labor. 

d. Similarly, to reclaim directly the coal from 
any part of the storage ground, and to convey to 
locomotive tenders, or locomotive coaling bins, to 
the vessel’s hold, the barge’s deck or even to ship's 
bunkers, if such be correctly designed and placed, 
without any intermediate labor or employing other 
mechanism. 

e. By the same apparatus to remove and con- 
vey ashes from vessels, car or boiler pits. 

f. At waterway or land terminals of industrial 
works, car shops and foundries, to transfer, assort 
and distribute raw material and manufactured 
products to or from cars, or between different sec- 
tions of the works when the transferring mechan- 
ism is not being used for coal distribution. 
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Operating Conditions. 

The above general movements should be per- 
formed under the following conditions: 

1. By a plant of reasonable first cost, which 
should be proportioned to the amount of coal to 
be transferred, adaptable to installations of small 
as well as of large tonnage; that is, the initial 
first cost complete, would carry from three (3) 
dollars per ton stored for the smaller plants to 
seventy-five cents per ton stored for the larger 
plants. 

According to the above, the engineering estimate 
of cost of plant installed, the tracks attached to 
shed columns or other supports already provided, 
exclusive of grab buckets, would therefore be as 
follows: 


Investment. 
2000 Ton Storage..... ginceerat $ 6000.00 
5000‘ Rh Ate eA S coane ME oe 8000.00 
10000 “ SP synced arsaktagenne’s 10000.00 
20000 “ ee! ema acne receiaetans 15000.00 


2. The transferring capacity should be from 30 
tons to 200 tons per hour. It should be possible 
to increase this 200 tons per hour by adding ad- 
ditional carriers, thus adding to the cost of the 
larger installation about 40c per ton. A still fur- 
ther increase of transferring can be obtained by 
hoisting by a portal crane and conveying by the 
electric transporters. 

3. The time for installation of plant should vary 
from 60 days to three or four months. 


Storage Ground to Boiler House and Hoppers in Front 
of Boilers. 


From 
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Coal From Barge to Factory; One Continuous Movement. 


4. Areas occupying from 1800 square feet to 
24,000 square feet or even more, at right angles or 
parallel to the waterway, or to the surface railway 
tracks or manufacturing works, should be avail- 
able. It should be possible to increase or diminish 
these areas or the average height of piling, which 
is from twelve to twenty feet, and also to be able 
to store under water and to reclaim from under 
water. 

5. By means of a cement-lined area, sixty feet 
wide and two feet in depth, so as to hold nearly 
two feet of water, coal can be piled much higher 
than usual, as by capillary attraction the water is 
drawn up through the coal thereby preventing ex- 
cessive heating and danger from combustion. This 
is equivalent to storing the coal under water. 
This coal can be directly reclaimed. 

6. The operating handling cost would be be- 
tween 2c and 4c for each single ton movement 
with a maintenance of less than Ic per ton, and 
would serve the whole area and require no labor 
for shoveling. 


Conclusions. 


From the conditions, the following are the con- 
clusions : 

Ist. The installation cost proportional to the 
coal handled and the work done, namely storing 


Overhead Track Between the Shore and Boiler House. In the 
Foreground is the Elevator for Coal Arriving by Rail; in the 
Background the Gantry Crane for Unloading Ships. 
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and reclaiming, and the space served without man- 
ual labor, should be less than that of any of the 
usual methods in the United States. 


2nd. As every cubic foot of space allotted to the 
coal is directly served, that is reclaimed as well 
as deposited, without rehandling or additional man- 
ual labor, one man doing all the work, the de- 
positing and reclaiming costs should be less than 
by other methods, 

3rd. Besides the operating costs being less, the 
same economy should be deduced as to the in- 
terest, maintenance and amortization accounts. 

In this crane and bridge system for handling 
coal or terminal freight, by overhead travelers 
combined with traveling cranes, there are no ad- 
ditional overhead tracks installed except those al- 
ways installed for cranes, namely, the fixed side 
tracks for the crane travel and the cross tracks on 


Coal Being 
ucket Is Close to the Pile. 


A Long Span meee Dumped When the 


the crane for the crab or trolley. This most ex- 
pensive crab or trolley is omitted when overhead 
tractors and traveling carriage hoists take their 
place. The cross track attached to the bridge for 
tractors and hoists is generally placed outside the 
crane girders instead of between them, as is cus- 
tomary with crabs. The cost of any overhead 
trackage is therefore very small. 

By means of the above method, there can be at- 
tained great speed in depositing, reclaiming and 
conveying anywhere to any elevation coal, ore, 
sand, rock and phosphates. Miscellaneous cargo 
and package freight can be assorted, distributed 
and tiered with rapidity, every cubic foot of space 
being served (tiering), with a continual succession 
of movements without delay or congestion and 
without rehandling. 

There are attained all the advantages of the well 
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Removing Bulk Material From Barges to Storage Ground by 
Means of Grab Buckets. 


known shop or bridge cranes, and in addition far 
greater capacity and speed, and no waiting. 

One operator, doing the work of four men, can 
push and trail four carriage hoists, two before and 
two behind the tractor, constituting a train, and 
anywhere raise and lower separate loads over 
every foot of floor surface. There may be a num- 
ber of such trains. Four trains would give sixteen 
traveling electric hoists. ‘There are no switches to 
be opened and closed. 


This seems to be the only way known to handle, 
that is to assort, distribute and tier with continual 
rapidity miscellaneous cargoes and with no addi- 
tional trackage. No floor or ground space is occu- 
pied by this machinery, but space above, unoccu- 
pied, is utilized, thereby attaining a safe speed 
without interference or congestion. 

The tractors and carriage hoists travel on a 
standard 30 to 6U Ib. T rail, hence there is little 
track wear. 

In operation, where there are one crane and a 
closed loop, or two cranes, the tractor train, and 
after the carriage hoists have each raised a load, 
travels from the cross movable track attached to 
the crane, to the fixed side tracks attached to up- 
rights or to the shed columns and completes a cir- 
cuit, dumping or lowering the loads where desired. 

Coal need not be deposited except when the 


From Cars to Cupola Hoppers. 
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Overhead Conveying of Coal to Furnaces. 


close to the pile, thus avoiding coal 
Lreakage. 

Using the bridge of standard width, there will 
be about twenty tons of coal for each foot of 
length. That is, for 50 feet there would be about 
1000 tons storage and for 500 feet 10,000 tons 


storage, or there may be two bays side by side 


From Coal Barges to Coal Bunkers and From Bunkers 
to Coal Cars. 


which would enable 10,000 tons to be stored in 250 
fi. long, but double the width. 
Existing Plants. 
A few views selected from many European exist- 
ing and operating plants are shown as examples. 
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Serving Bins Containing Different Kinds of Coal. The Movable 
Tracks Are Attached to the Cross Traveling Cranes. 
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Summary. 

Such machinery should excel in all conditions 
and requirements of service, and in maintenance, 
the mechanism having fewer moving parts and re- 
quiring the least power to handle the coal. 

Such plants may be advantageously utilized at 
railway and steamship terminals or their supply 
yards, at manufacturing establishments. mills, 
waterworks, steel works, gas plants, electric light, 
power and electric railway stations, steam railway 
coaling stations and storage yards, ocean and in- 
land river navigation companies and many _ fac- 
tories, even though the storage capacity required 
may be small. 

The type of machinery as illustrated, being uni- 
versal in its operation, will handle: 


1. Hard or soft coal equally well. 
2. Run of mine coal all sizes. 
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Mixture of all kinds of coal. 
Will dump into storage bins. 
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Ground storage or elevated storage equally 
well served. 

6. Will divide for different bins or pockets. 

7. Will take directly from cars or from pits 
from bottom or side dumping cars or from ground 
storage. 

8. Storage capacity to be as desired. 

9, No additional elevating machinery required 
for locomotive bins, boiler room or coal bunkers, 
as the coal can be taken directly from cars, pits 
or storage grounds directly to such clevated pock- 
ets or places of consumption. 

10. Capacity of storage or transferring capacity 
increased or diminished as desired. Storage ground 
located on level or slope. 


Marine Insurance in 1915 


of a most complex character and this has 

entailed more work than has previously been 
experienced in the history of the business. As was 
to be expected the insurance of war risks has played 
a more conspicuous part than was the case last year 
when the only hazard was the risk of capture by 
German armed cruisers, but by the end of February 
this particular menace ceased to exist. Almost con- 
currently however the submarine menace caused some 
uneasiness, and gradually took a toll of shipping 
round the British Isles. The climax was reached in 
August when about 56 steamers were sunk, but the 
British Navy got the difficulty well in hand and until 
the end of December no losses by submarines have 
been reported off the coasts of Great Britain for 
three months. Early in September submarines began 
to operate in the Mediterranean and in November 
were able to sink 42 steamers, of which 23 were 
British, but even there their claws were clipped and 
the losses for December are a long way behind the 
total for November. In this connection it is of in- 
terest to note that the Government rate of insurance 
against war risks which was reduced to its minimum 
on December 31, 1914, remained unchanged through- 
out the year in spite of all the losses sustained by 
submarine attacks. Both the Government, and un- 
derwriters in London accepting war risks, are un- 
derstood to have found the business exceedingly 
profitable in spite of the losses sustained. 

The fact that a large proportion of the German 
Mercantile marine was either captured or in shelter 
at neutral ports naturally had its effect on the freight 
market and this, combined with the losses sustained 
from sinkings by submarines, caused values of both 
steamers and sailing ships to increase enormously. 
Although the insured value need not be taken as the 


Mee: operations during the year have been 
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actual value I may instance the case of one steamer, 
a boat of 5264 tons register, built in 1911, to show 
how values appreciated. At the beginning of 1914 
she was insured on a value of $211,000. In March, 
1915, the value was increased to $279,000, which 
was further advanced to $359,000 in June and again 
to $442,000 in August. The renewal for 1916 is 
based on a value of $653,700! Under the conditions 
existing a year or two ago where the insured value 
would have been maintained and the balance placed 
on disbursements, underwriters would have suffered 
heavily as the ratio of claims would have been out 
of all proportion to the insured value of the steamer. 
By good fortune, however, the system of limiting the 
amount to be placed on disbursements, which was 
first adopted in the case of American-owned steam- 
ers, had been agreed on the basis of what was called 
the “15 per cent. disbursements clause.” Under this 
scheme owners were limited in the amount they 
could insure on disbursements and were compelled 
to increase the insured values of their steamers if 
they wished to be fully covered. To meet the spe- 
cial conditions a further agreement was made early 
in the year whereby it was arranged that after a 20 
per cent. increase in the insured value of a steamer 
any further amount was divided equally betweert the 
insured value and the amount to be placed on dis- 
bursements, which in many cases allowed the per- 
centage for the disbursement line to be more than 
30 per cent. of the hull value. On the other hand 
rates of premium for steamers insured for 12 months 
are practically unchanged and underwriters have to 
face claims in the future on hulls which are appre- 
ciating in value rapidly while the cost of repairs has 
advanced enormously and is likely to increase in the 
future. In one respect, however, underwriters have 
secured an unexpected benefit from submarine losses. 
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The ‘Aberdeen,’ Oakland's Garbage Boat, Wrecked on the Ocean Beach at San Francisco. 


Under British law no return is claimable on a marine 
policy if the claim for loss is made on a war risk 
policy. One result of this has been that underwriters 
on the hulls of steamers which have been sunk: by 
submarines have been able to secure the marine 
premiums for these steamers almost intact, for in 
many of the cases the steamers had only been on risk 
for a few months when they were sunk. They were 
thus able to get an annual premium for a few months 
of risk and in addition avoided the cost of small 
repairs which in the ordinary course of events would 
have been made and claimed under the heading of 
particular average. As over 200 British steamers 
have been sunk it will be seen that the amount so 
received will go a long way to compensate for the 
increased cost in repairs on the rest of the time 
account. It has been found, however, that owing to 
the high rates of freight owners are running their 
steamers as long as possible before effecting repairs, 
and this is indicated not only by the delay in claims 
coming forward, but also in the number of steamers 
reported in trouble owing to breakdown of machinery 
and steering gear. All sorts and conditions of steam- 
ers have been pressed into service and many old 


boats have been employed in the trade between Amer- 
ica and Scandinavia which under ordinary conditions 
would never be sent across the Atlantic in the winter 
months. Several of the boats employed on the Lakes 
were diverted to the Atlantic with unfortunate 
results, for underwriters and American-owned steam- 
ers trading on the coast were also pressed into serv- 
ice and it will be remembered that the ‘‘Denver” 
was abandoned when on a return voyage from 
Bremen. On the other hand American-owned steam- 
ers have been accepted freely in the London market 
as the results for the last two years have been most 
satisfactory. The values of these steamers have 
not increased in the same proportion as those of 
other nations, but we may instance the case of the 
“Atlantic,” which was insured on a value of $450,000, 
which was increased during the year to $750,000. 
American steamers employed in the coasting trade 
were invariably renewed on the same terms as last 
year, but the amount placed in London was less 
than usual as United States underwriters accepted 
larger lines. Steamers which made transatlantic 
voyages had to pay an additional premium of from 
1 per cent. to 2 per cent., while for voyages to 


Submarine ‘‘H-3’ on the Mud in San Diego Harbor. 
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Archangel in the summer as much as 4 per cent. 
was paid in addition to the annual rate. 


The trade with Archangel reached enormous di- 
mensions and with the aid of ice-breakers cargoes 
to and from the White Sea were carried from the 
opening of navigation right through the year. When 
everything is considered the trade was comparatively 
free from loss as most of the disasters were due to 
either submarines or mines. The heaviest marine 
loss was the wreck of the “Finchley” with a cargo 
of nitrate from Antofagasta which came to grief at 
Trek Island. The “Silver Wings,” bound from 
New York to Archangel with cotton, was wrecked 
on Sable Island, and the “Sigurd” is now missing 
on a similar voyage, while the “Combe,” from Liv- 
erpool, has just been posted as missing. 


The closing of the Panama Canal in the fall of 
the year caused a large amount of tonnage to be 
diverted via the Straits of Magellan, but no losses 
were reported as due to the additional risk. The 
worst loss of the year was the sinking of the 
“Washingtonian” after collision with the “Elizabeth 
Palmer.” The trade between the United States and 
Scandinavia suffered some heavy losses. In January 
the “Bjorgvin” foundered off Rockall; the “Canadia” 
was wrecked at Fair Isle in March, while in July 
the “Oscar II” was sunk by collision and_ the 
“Samui” stranded but was eventually floated. The 
tanker “Chester,” bound from New York to Rot- 
terdam, was abandoned in March, and the tanker 
“Llama” wrecked in Westray Firth in November. 
On the Pacific coast several losses were reported. 
The “Delhi,” of the Pacific Coast fleet, was wrecked 
in Sumner Straits in January, and in the same 
month the “Marama,” bound from Sydney to San 
Francisco, stranded at Point Montara but got off 
badly damaged. In July the “Bertha” of the Alaska 
Coast Company was wrecked in Uyak Bay, and in 
August the “Admiral Watson” was rammed by the 
“Paraiso” at Seattle and sank in dock, being sub- 
sequently raised in December. The “Edith” of the 
Alaska Steamship Company was abandoned off Cape 
Hinchinbrook in September, and in the following 
month the “Mariposa,” of the same fleet, stranded 
at Bella Bella but was eventually got off badly dam- 
aged. In November the “Santa Clara” was wrecked 
in Coos Bay. In the case of sailing ships the 
“Andromeda,” bound from Tacoma to Falmouth 
f.o. was wrecked near Falmouth, the “Sintram,” 
bound from Bristol Bay to San Francisco, was 
wrecked at Agaguk. The “Aggi,” bound from San 
Francisco to Sweden, came to grief on Santa Rosa 
Island and the “Birtha,” bound from Portland to 
Queenstown, was wrecked on Quito Sueno Reef. 
The “Mercurio,” bound from Eureka to Callao, was 
abandoned in the Pacific. 


Regular liners have been largely requisitioned by 
the British Admiralty, so that trades have been 
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maintained by chartered steamers, but even then the 
liners have suffered. The P. & O. Company created 
a record in losing three steamers in one year. Its 
Previous Worst experience was in 1890 when two 
steamers were lost. This year the “Nile”? was 
wrecked at Japan, the “Nubia” on the coast of 
Ceylon, and the “Socotra” off the French coast. 
Other well known liners wrecked were the “Glen- 
roy.” the “La Champagne” of the C. G. T., the 
“Iuphrate” of the Messageries Line, the “Highland 
Warrior,” the “Rufford Hall.” the “British Prince,” 
and the “Star of New Zealand.” Taken altogether 
marine losses have been exceptionally heavy and it 
is only the profit on war risks which has helped the 
market to sustain them. 

As usual fires on shipboard played an important 
part in the claims presented. The “Indian Monarch,” 
bound from New York to Australia, was abandoned. 
and a similar fate overtook the “Athinaia” bound 
from New York to Pinaeus. The tank steamer 
“Kanakuk” was also lost by fire in the Dutch East 
Indies. A singular fatality attached to shipments 
of sugar from New York, no less than ten steamers 
being reported on fire during the last six months. 
In some cases the damage sustained was of a very 
serious character. There were two cotton fires at 
Galveston for which the damage was estimated at 
$500,000, and in July cotton fires in Manchester are 
understood to have cost $750,000. The Pacific coast 
was also unfortunate. <A fire at Portland, Ore., in 
June did damage estimated at $300,000, and another 
at Los Angeles in September $800,000, while in 
October a fire on the wharves at Seattle is esti- 
mated to have destroyed cargo there worth $500,000. 

During the year 27 steamers and seven ships were 
either posted as missing at Lloyd’s or considered 
lost. This is excluding vessels under 500 tons reg- 
ister. The rule at Lloyd’s is that a vessel is only 
“posted” when’ a request has been made by one of 
the members in order to facilitate the payment of 
claims in the room. The most important missing 
vessel was the “Norrboten,” a comparatively new 
Swedish steamer of over 8000 tons register, which 
was understood to have foundered off the coast of 
Nova Scotia in a gale. Very few vessels reached 
port after a high rate had been paid for re-insur- 
ance. The “Ulriken” s. which broke down in the 
Atlantic arrived after 80 gs. had been paid, and the 
“A. E. MclInstrey” s. was quoted at 40 gs. The 
most interesting case was that of the “Helsingborg” s. 
on which 60 gs. was paid on a report that wreckage 
had been picked up, but the steamer was never 
out-of-time and duly arrived. On the other hand a 
very large number of steamers were floated after 
high rates had been paid. The following steamers 
which were floated during the year had been quoted 
as high as 80 gs. at one time or another when they 
“TTendonhall,” “Haddonhall,” “Sleid- 
Rates up to 60 gs. were also 


were ashore: 
recht,” and “Samui.” 
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paid on the “Woodbridge,” ‘“Kyanite,” “Don Hugo,” 
“Skogland,” “Baron Driesen,” ‘“Boldwell,” and 
“Gardapee.” There was also the extraordinary case 
of the “Eugenie S. Embiricos,” reported ashore on 
the coast of Brazil on which 70 gs. was paid, but 
the report was evidently unfounded as the steamer 
duly arrived. The steamer “Colemere” reported 
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badly on fire was also quoted at 80 gs. against the 
risk of c.t.l. but the vessel was saved. 

During the year the Norske Lloyd established a 
marine branch in London with Mr. W. J. Fox as 
underwriter. The Motor Union also opened a ma- 
rine branch in the Royal Exchange under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Laurence Philipps & Co. 


Freight Report 


By PAGE BROTHERS. 


Our last Review was dated January 21st, and the 
freight market has continued to advance, though very 
little business has been recorded; that is, in grain 
shipments either from here or from the North to U. 
K. Balfour, Guthrie & Co. bought the sailer “British 
Yeoman” from J. J. Moore & Co., at $95,000, de- 
livery at San Francisco, and she will load barley for 
their account to U. K. The “Prinz Waldemar,” also 
bought some time back by G. W. McNear & Co., 
and since repaired and refitted, has been loaded by 
them with a general cargo for Scandinavia from this 
port. ; 

From the North, we have not a single charter to 
report. Shippers in Portland and Puget Sound are 
sending all their grain by rail to New York and ad- 
jacent ports, thence by sail or steamer to U. K., 


which is a phenomenal way to ship grain from this 


far away coast to England. 

Time charters have been quite active, Mitsui & Co. 
having taken the ‘““Asama Maru” for delivery and re- 
delivery Japan to this coast, at a reported rate of 
30’—, which, however, we cannot confirm. Frank 
Waterhouse & Co. have chartered the “Bankoko 
Maru” for delivery and redelivery on this side for 
two or three trips at 25/—, and the “Tokai Maru.” 
delivery and redelivery Japan, reported at 27/6 on 
the deadweight. G. W. McNear chartered the Amer- 
ican steam schooner “Nann Smith,” delivery and re- 
delivery San Francisco to the Orient on time char- 
ter, at $750 per day, and W. R. Grace & Co. char- 
tered steam schooner “Solano” for delivery and re- 
delivery Japan down to the West Coast, on private 
terms. 

Lumber freights have steadily advanced, and char- 
ters have been made lately at advanced prices to 
Australia, and for loading as late as May-June, 1917. 
We quote present rates to the West Coast of South 
-\merica or Sydney at 110/— for early vessels, with 
from 10/— to 12/6 additional to Melbourne or 
Adelaide, and for 1917 loading, from 100/— to 
102/6 Sydney. 

For the Orient the schooner “Mindoro” has been 
chartered for Manila, carrying about 1000 tons at a 
lump sum of $32,000 by Atkins, Kroll & Co. Comyn, 
Mackall & Co. sold the “Inca” to Africa, which was 
under charter to them at 160/—, at such a price for 
the cargo as netted them 195/— freight. 
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There has been quite a flurry in buying and selling 
vessels since our last circular. The United States 
Government asked for bids on steamer “Justin,” and 
the best bid was $226,000 by John Rothschild & Co., 
and the second highest was $216,000 by W. R. Grace 
& Co. Through irregularity in the first bid, the 
Government threw it out, and the ship was supposed 
to have been sold to the second bidder, W. R. Grace 
& Co., but, later, for reasons of their own, the Gov- 


. ernment again called for bids to be opened about the 


middle of February, and she has since been reported 
sold at $301,000 odd dollars, quite a handsome prem- 
ium for the United States in one month’s time. 

The American Hawaiian steamers “Nevadan” and 
“Nebraskan” were reported as having been sold some 
time back in New York on private terms. Steamer 
“Olson & Mahony” was sold to the Compagnie Du 
3oleo at $220,000, and the “St. Helens” bought by 
the Robert Dollar Co. at about $225,000 and resold 
at a profit immediately to buyers in Japan. Pacific 
Alaska ‘Navigation Co. bought the steamer “.Aroline” 
for $300,000. Comyn, Mackall & Co. bought the two 
sailing vessels “Australia” and “County of Linlith- 
gow” at a reported price for both of $140,000. A. 
P. Lorentzen sold the “John Ena” to the Rolph 
Navigation & Coal Co. for $180,000. The steamer 
“General Y. Pesqueira,” a day or two before her ar- 
rival here, was bought at $300,000 by the Robert 
Dollar Co., and it is assumed that she also has been 
resold in Japan, and the Robert Dollar Co. sold the 
“Robert Dollar” for $1,300,000. They also have sold 
the “Melville Dollar” to Japanese buyers at a price 
reported to be about $250,000. 


The new Puget Sound-Vladivostok line, for 
which the H. F. Ostrander Shipping Company of 
Seattle are agents, has secured eight steamers on 
charter, ranging from 5500 to 8000 tons dead- 
weight capacity, and this will afford a sailing from 
Seattle about once a week. 


On January 1 the Pacific-Alaska Navigation 
Company took possession of the new Grand Trunk 
dock at Seattle. The Grand Trunk steamers will 
continue to use the dock as a landing place but the 
management of the rebuilt terminal will be vested 
in the Admiral line. 
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A Life-boat Fitted With the Irwin Releasing Gear. 


A SUCCESSFUL RELEASING HOOK. form the function for which it is intended. The 


From time immemorial it has been the desire 
of the shipping world to have a quick releasing 
safety gear for lifeboats that was all that the term 
implied. Gear and lanyards to get tangled and 
mixed have become obsolete as such an arrange- 
ment interferes materially with efficiency. A boat 
releasing gear to be thoroughly successful must 


Irwin Quick Releasing Safety Lifeboat Hooks, 
manufactured and sold by the H. J. Mahony Com- 
pany, San Francisco, fill every requisite demanded 
by the Government and discerning owners of ves- 
sels of all classes. One of the many advantages 
possessed by the “Irwin” over other alleged safety 
quick releasing devices, is, that there is no possi- 


be ready at all times to instantly and without fail 
drop the boat clear of.the falls at the word of 
command. It must be constructed so that both ends 
of the boat are positively and simultaneously re- 
leased. The entire mechanism must be of such 
material that it cannot be deranged by the cargo 
or crew and must be ready at all times to per- 


bility of any gear or lanyards getting mixed or 
tangled. It is made of standard government 
bronze, and is not affected by ‘any climatic condi- 
tion. Neither heat nor cold affect it. It positively 
will not freeze. The boat can safely leave the 
davits any distance from the water and when re- 
leased strikes the water on an even keel. Release 
can take place in the water or before striking the 
water, either in perfect safety, as both ends of the boat 
are released simultaneously. The device is essentially 
a one-man proposition. When an order to release is 
given the man in the boat (only one man is neces- 
sary) raises the lever, which can be put in any con- 
venient part of the boat—this lever being connected 
with a rod attached to each hook—hooks are re- 
leased instantly. An utter impossibility for one 
end of the boat becoming loose before the other. 
In construction, it is simplicity itself. It is ab- 
solutely fool-proof as there is no way for anyone 
to get the device disorganized without malice 
aforethought. The “Irwin” is the latest quick 
releasing device endorsed by the United States 
Government, possessing as it does all of the ad- 
vantages so essential to a quick releasing hook, 
and none of the disadvantages heretofore found 
in so many. ‘The hook consists of but two mov- 


The Irwin Hook, Open 
and Closed. 
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able parts in an open frame, which positively 
cannot get out of order. ‘Its open construction 
prevents its operation being obstructed by ice or 
by the accumulation of dirt. No adjustment nec- 
essary after it is once placed in its proper posi- 
tion. Simultaneous release of the hook in each 
end of the boat is quickly effected by one man. 
Ke-attachment to the falls can be readily and 
easily accomplished under any conditions of wind 
and water. The working parts are always in full 
view for inspection, and never have to be greased 
or oiled. Safe and quick under all conditions of 
wind and water as adverse as they may be. In- 
stallation very easy and inexpensive. The fore- 


most lifeboat builders on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts have testified to their efficiency 
and of being admirably adapted for use on the 
Government standard form of metallic lifeboats. 
The accompanying sketches show the device, both 
open and closed, installed, and without installa- 
tion. The Mahony Company is also offering to 
the maritime world a safety quick releasing hook 
for cargo purposes, which is unusual, in that it 
reduces the element of liability in handling cargo 
to a minimum. By its use, the danger incident 
to loading and unloading cargo is eliminated, be- 
cause there is no possibility of any premature re- 
jease of the falls taking place. While the load 
is on, the greater the strain, the tighter the lock. 
When release is desired, .the load being off, a 
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slight pull of a cam which is securely housed 
in the shell of the hook, out of harm’s way, and 
impossible to come in contact with any outside 
With- 
out the load being off, it makes no difference at 
what angle the hook may be placed in, it is 
impossible for any release. And impossible to 
get out of order. Wherever a hook is desired 
this device has no equal. It is manufactured from 
drop forged steel. Will last indefinitely. The 
economy by its use is incalculable. No delay in 
getting the falls away from the hook. 

Smith & Terry, Inc., 116 Broad street, New 
York City, are the Eastern agents for Greater 
New York and vicinity, where a stock is carried 
of both lifeboat and cargo hooks. 


agency, instantaneous release takes place. 


MORE STEAM WITH LESS FUEL. 


Without true circulation, the Scotch boiler is a 
fuel waster and an annoyance forever. With true 
circulation it is a steam producer of highest effi- 
ciency and of low maintenance expense. Don't 
go on, year after year, wasting expensive fuel and 
patching up your Scotch boilers. What they need 
—and all they need—is circulation. Give them 
that and you’re done with both fuel waste and 
tinkering. 

That you can have perfect circulation in those 
boilers is proved. Hundreds of Eckliff-equipped 
vessels are daily demonstrating that. Eckliff users 
are through with boiler worry—for these Circula- 
tors not only save at least 5 per cent. in fuel, but 
they put an end to all boiler troubles which arise 
from lack of circulation. 

The Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulator con- 
sists of a series of specially constructed tubes bent 
to conform to the curved surfaces of the furnaces. 
These tubes extend upward from the bottom of 
the boiler to tops of furnaces and along tops of 
the latter, being held in contact with furnaces, ex- 
cept at the discharging (or nozzle) ends, where 
they are bent upward. During its passage through 
the tubes, the cool water from bottom of boiler 
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attains a temperature equal 
to that of the steam being 
generated. This terrifically 
hot volume of water (dis- 
charged directly against 
tube sheets just above fur- 
naces) causes all water 
of a lower temperature to 
drop to the bottom, where 
it in turn is drawn into 
the Circulator intakes and 
necessarily subjected to the 
same heat treatment. This 
movement is violent and 
continuous. 

As you can readily see, 
this syphonic action begins with the lighting of the 
fires, and will continue as long as heat is being 
liberated from the furnaces. After a few minutes 
of this action the water at the very bottom of the 


The ‘Alexis W. Thompson,"”’ Valley Steamship Co., Cleveland. 


Effected Fuel Savings of $1800 in This Boat in One Season. 


boiler is at hot as that at the top. In other words, 
you have perfect equalization of temperatures, and 
that means—well, a lot of things, the more impor- 
tant of which we'll mention later on. 

Now, the violent circulation 
set up by the action of the Cir- 
culator prevents the forming of 
inactive water film on any of 
the water played surfaces of 
furnaces, tubes or combustion 
chamber—thus permitting the 
water to take up the heat as 
readily as it is liberated. That 
means that the largest possible 
percentage of the heat gener- 
ated in the furnaces, etc., is 
immediately put to work mak- 
ing steam. It means greater 
steaming capacity with less 
fuel. It means, in fact, less 
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ths: Army Transport ‘Merritt.’”’ 


With Eckliff Circulators. 
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Vessels in Every Department of the Government Service 
Are Equipped With Eckliffs. 


heat up the stack and more where it’s needed. This 
feature of Eckliff service alone represents saving's 
of almost incalculable value, and is one which can- 
not well be ignored by any man who cares to make 
a guaranteed fuel saving and get 
better efficiency out of his Scotch 
boilers. 

The combination of circulation 
and equalization makes of the 
Scotch boiler a steam producer of 
the highest possible efficiency. It 
prevents all scale, pitting, groov- 
ing, furrowing and furnace crack- 
ing; it eliminates all straining 
and racking due to unequal tem- 
peratures, thus preventing leaky 
seams and broken stay bolts. In 
bringing these results it greatly 
extends the life of the boiler and 
causes a remarkable decrease in 
the cost of operating and main- 
taining it. By keeping the lower 
half of the boiler hot, the Circu- 
lator prevents any exterior corrosion of the boiler 
plates which become wet when wetting down coal or 
ashes, or by splashing bilge water, etc. This is 
a worth-while point in itself. 


Eckliff Circulators 
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SS. “Plymouth.’’ One of the Coastwise Transportation Company’s Boats Equipped 


Thirty-four Boilers so Equipped in This Fleet. 
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For fresh water service the Eckliff Purifier is 
a necessary adjunct to the Eckliff Circulator. 
This Purifier automatically removes all mud and 
sludge. By keeping the boiler clean at all times, 
it does away with frequent boiler washings and 
prevents all possibility of scale formation. Just 
open the blow-off valve for thirty seconds once 
every shift—and the job’s done, and done right. 

With every Eckliff installation a standard tested 
thermometer is furnished. It is placed at the very 
bottom of the boiler and is guaranteed to register 
a temperature which is within fifteen degrees of 
the temperature of the steam dome. 

Eckliff Circulators have made good. In hun- 
dreds of installations they are saving from 6 to 
30 per cent. in fuel, are cutting down repair ex- 
pense to almost nothing and are eliminating every 
boiler trouble which results from lack of circula- 
tion. 

Further information, including data on specific 
instances of savings, etc., can be had by writing 
the Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulator Co., 58 
Shelby street, Detroit, Mich. 


FERRY BUILDING TO BE LIGHTED. 


The Board of Harbor Commissioners at a recent 
meeting placed their stamp of approval on the plans 
which the Downtown Association has made for the 
lighting of Market street, and have pledged their 
co-operation with a beautiful Ferry Building illumi- 
nation. 

The Market street plans call for a series of orna- 
mental standards, using the arc lamps which lit the 
Exposition so wonderfully, and the Harbor Commis- 
sioners will install 16 of these lamps immediately in 
front of the Ferry Building. Plans are also being 
drawn up to preserve the beautiful tower lighting of 
the Exposition by duplicating it on the Ferry tower. 

This action of the Harbor Commissioners is of 
great interest to all water front people. The instal- 
lation of the improved lamps is unquestionably the 
forerunner of similar lamps the full length of our 
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harbor front. When the Market street system is in 
operation, its beauty and value will be apparent, and 
the need of a similar illumination along the front 
simply a matter of time. The beautiful warehouse 
fronts will be shown up to their full advantage at 
night as well as by day. 


THE PN EUM ERCATOR. 


The above cut shows the exhibit of the Pneumer- 
cator Company which was installed in the Ma- 
chinery Building at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
This exhibit has now been moved and is located 
at the office of Mr. James C. H. Ferguson, Pa- 
cific Coast Representative of the Pneumercator 
Company, where it will serve as a permanent dem- 
onstration model and Mr. Ferguson will be glad at 
any time to show this highly useful and interesting 
instrument to those interested. 


United States Shipbuilding Returns 


HARLAN & HOLLINSWORTH CORPORATION, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


“Pearl Shell,” No. 439, tanker, 5605 gross tons, 427’ 0” 


by 53’ 5” by 31’ 0”, engines 27”-45"-74", 2700 h.p., 3 
Scotch boilers. June 1, 1916. 
Tanker, No. 449, Vacuum Oil Co., same as above. 


August 1, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 440, Petroleum Transport Co., 5347 gross 
tons, 404’ 0” by 51’ 0” by 24’ 3”, engines 27”-45"-75”", 
2800 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. June 10, 1916. 

“Benjamin Brewster,” No. 441, tanker, Standard Oil of 
N. J., 427’ 0” by 53’ 5” by 31’ 0”, engines 27”-45"-74", 
2550 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. August 31, 1916. 

“W. H. Telford,” No. 442, same as above. 
15, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 446, same as above. April 15, 1917. 

River steamer, No. 443, Wilmington Steamboat Co., 


November 
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750 gross tons, 203’ 0” by 40’ 0” by 11’ 134”, engines 
19”-29"-44"", 1200 h.p., 2S. T. boilers. May 15, 1916. 
“Georgianna Weems,” No. 444, Baltimore & Carolina 
S. S. Co., 2010 gross tons, 255’ 0” by 39’ 0” by 22’ 0”, 
engines 17”-27"-44", 800 h.p., freighter, 2 Scotch boilers. 
July 25, 1916. : 
Tanker, No. 445, 8490 gross tons, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J., 480’ 0" by 60° 0” by 36’ 3”, engines 24”-35”-51"- 
75”, 3000 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. March 1, 1917. 
“Georgiana 3rd,” No. 447, 100 gross tons, 96’ 0” by 
15’ 0” by 10’ 6”, Diesel engine, 240 h.p. July 1, 1916. 
Freighter, oil in bbls., No. 448, 2750 gross tons, 308’ 0” 
by 44 0” by 26’ 10”, engines 2014"-34"-56", 1500 h.p., 
2 Scotch boilers. March 1, 1917. 
Coastwise passenger and freight, No. 450, 4500 gross 
tons; ‘Ocean; ‘S: :S. “Cox. 435° 0" hy 53” 0” iby 35" 0% 
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engines 28"-46"-75", 
ruary 1, 1918. 

Steamer, No. 451, same as above. August 1, 1918, 

Serew ferry, No. 452, 1404 gross tons, N.Y. C. R. R,, 
210" 0" by 667 2°23" by 17° 6", 2 Scotch boilers, engines 
by W.& AL Fletcher Co. October 15, 1916. 

Twelve Scotch boilers and two donkey boilers for ves- 
sels building at the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tions yards, 


CHICAGO SHIPBUILDING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
julk freighter, No. 79, 261’ 0” by 43’ 6” by 20" 0”, 
2 Scotch boilers. August 1, 1916. 


KELLY-SPEAR CO., BATH, MAINE. 

Three barges, Nos. 189, 190, 191, 245’ 0” by 417 0" by 
19° 5”. Deliveries September 15, October 25 and De- 
cember 15, 1916. 

STATEN ISLAND SHIPBUILDING CO., PORT 

RICHMOND, N. Y. 

Tug, No. 674. B. & O. R. R., 118’ 0" by 25’ 0" by 
13’ 6", engine 207-42”, 950 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 

Tug, No. 675, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 100" 0” hy 
247 0" by 12’ 9", engine 137-38", 750 Ip. 1 Scoteh boiler, 

Tug, No. 676, Standard Transportation Co., same as 
above. 

Grain elevator, No. 677, International Elevator Co., 
125’ 0" by 34 0" by 11 9", 1 Scotch boiler, 

Lighter, No. 680, Pennsylvania Railroad, 110’ 0” by 
32’ 0" by 147 11", engine 177-24", 350 hip., 1 Scotch boiler. 

Lighter, No. 681, N. Y. C. R. R,, 114’ 0" by 30’ 6” 
by 14’ 6”, 1 Scotch boiler. 

Tug, No. 684, Lehigh Valley R. R.. 108’ 0” by 26’ 6” 
by 14 6”, engine 20°-42", 950 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 
UNITED ENGINEERING WORKS, OAKLAND, CAL. 

Freighter, No. 16, C. Henry Smith, 340’ 0” by 48’ 0” 
by 27’ 3, engine 24”-39"-65", 2000 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 
December, 1916. 

Engine 13147-22"-36", 
for S. S. Freeman Co. 

Engine and boilers, 
Lumber Co. 

Engine and boilers, 
Lumber Co. 

Gray-United semi-Diesel, 150 hp, F. B. 
April, 1916. & 
HILTEBRANT DRY DOCK CO., KINGSTON, N. Y. 

Six barges, 2 decked scows, and 1 small steamer, all 
for April, 1916, delivery. 

MANITOWOC SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO.,, 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 

Fire Boat, No. 75, City of Cleveland, 80’ 6” by 20’ 6” 
by 11’ 6”, 500 hip. 1 Scotch hoiler. April, 1916, 

“Surveyor.” No. 76. Geodetic Survey, 186° 0” by 34° 0” 
21° 6", engine 18”-29"-47", 1000 hip. 2 Scotch boilers. 
August, 1916. 

Trawler, No. 77, Bay State Fishing Co., 144# 0” by 
22? 6” by 147 3", engine 12347-2114"-35", 600 tip. 1 
Scotch boiler. July, 1916. 

Trawler, No. 78, same as above. August 1, 1916. 

Trawler, No. 79, same as above. August 1, 1916. 

CLOONEY CONSTRUCTION & TOWING CO., 

WESTLAKE, LA. 

1-46 foot cabin cruiser, No. 257, Mexican Gulf Oil Co., 

100 h.p. Van Blerck motor. 


8500 Iep., 4 Seoteh Feb- 


boilers. 


550 h.p. and 2 B. & W. boilers, 


same as above, for Hammond 


same as above, for Hart-Wood 


Peterson. 


Oil barge, No. 258, 190° 0" hy 40.0". by 13° 6" <Gag: 
ton & Moore. 
Cargo barge, No. 259, 120’ 0” by 30’ 0” by 8’ 0”. Sun- 


derman & Dolson. 

Cargo barge, No. 260. Same as above. 

Stern wheeler, No. 261, 120’ 0” by 30’ 0” hy 5’ 6” 
C. A. Barbour. 


CALIFORNIA SHIFBUIEDING CO., LONG BEACH, 


L-6, No. 121, U. S. Submarine. 1916. 
L-7, No. 122. U. S. Submarine. 1916. 
O-14, No. 124, U. S. Submarine. January, 1918. 


QO-15, No. 125, U. S. Submarine. January, 1918. 

QO-16. No. 126, U. S. Submarine. January, 1918. 

“Cedar,” No, 123, Lighthouse tender, 201’ 0” by 36’ 0” 
by 18’ 6”, engine 20”-33"-56" by 39”, 2 Scotch boilers. 
1916. 

W. & A. FLETCHER CO., HOBOKEN, N. J. 

Tug, No, 218, N. Y¥. C. & H. R. R., 107’ 0” by 24’ 6” 
hy 12’ 6”, engine 20”-40”, 600 h.p. June, 1916. 
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Tug. No. 219, same as above. July, 1916. 

Ferry boat, No. 220, same owner, 210° 0” by 66" 234 
by 17° 6". engine 197-19"-387-38", 1600) hep., 2 Scotch 
boilers. September, 1916. 

Note:—IHlulls for the two tugs building at Pusey & 
Jones, hull of ferryboat building at Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation. 


JOSEPH SUPPLE, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Fast passenger, 150° 0" by 26° 0" by 7’ 0", Seabury 
engine 2200) I.p., 2 Seabury boilers; Kitsap County 
‘Transportation Co. May 15, 1916. 


THE WM. CRAMP & SONS SHIP & ENGINE 
BUILDING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


“Porter,” No. 420, U. S. torpedo boat destroyer, 310’ 
0” by 29° 10” by 17% 714%, Parson's turbines 18000) hip. 
watertube boilers. 

“Wilkes,” No. 422, the same as above. 

“Santa Barbara.’ No. 427, freighter, W.R. Grace & Co. 
404 6" by 53° 9" by 36° 9") engines 2512°-37"-5214"- 
760", 3000 hep. Scotch boilers. Delivery March 15, 1916, 

“Santa Rosa.” No. 438, same as above. Delivery De- 
cember 2, 1916. 

“Santa Paula,” No. 4389, same as above. 
uary 2, 1917, 

Tanker, No. 428, Petroleum Transport Co., 430’ 0” by 
SX0" by 33’ 4") engines 277-4512°-76", 2800 hep., Scotch 
boilers. Delivery May 3, 1916. 


” 


Delivery Jan- 


Tanker, No. 431, Sun Co., same as above. Delivery 
July 4, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 432, Sun Co., same as above. Delivery 
September 18, 1916, 

Tanker. No. 440, Petroleum Transport Co., same as 
above. Delivery March 1, 1917, 

Tanker, No. 441. Petroleum Transport Co., same as 
above. Delivery May 1, 1917. 


“Jalisco,” No. 429, Mexican Navigation Co., passengers 
and freight, 305° 0” hy 45° 0" by 22’ 8", engines 20°-33"- 
55”, 1350 h.p., Scotch boilers. Delivery March 11, 1916. 

“Coahuila,” No. 430, same as above. Delivery March 
20, 1916. 

Car ferry, No. 433, Florida Fast Coast Railway, 337’ 3” 
hy 57° 0" by 22’ 0", engines 20%-33"-55", 2700) hip. 
Seotch boilers. Delivery July 20, 1916. 

Passenger steamer, No. 434, Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies S. S. Co., 425° 0" by 59° 0” by 36° 0”, Parsons 
turbines, 9000 h.p., Scotch boilers. Delivery May 15, 
1917, 

Passenger steamer No. 435, same as above. 
June 15, 1917, 

Torpedo boat destroyer, No. 436, 310’ 0” by 30° 7” 


Delivery 


by 20° 11". Parsons turbines. 18.500 hp. water tube 
boilers. Delivery August 20, 1917. 
Torpedo boat destrover, No. 437, same as above. De- 


livery September 5, 1917. 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, CAM- 
DEN, NEW JERSEY. 

“Wainwright.” No. 151, U. S. Navy torpedo boat de- 
stroyer, 310° 0” by 29’ 10” by 17° 7”, Parsons turbines, 
Thornycroft express boilers. Delivery 1916, 

“Tdaho,” No. 160, U. S. battleship, 600’ 0” by 97’ 0” 
by 46’ 3”, Parsons turbines, B. & W. watertube boilers. 
Delivery 1917. 

“Standard Arrow,” No. 167, tanker, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. Y., 468° 0” by 62’ 6”, engines 24”-35"-51"-75" by 
ae 3200 h.p., 3 single ended Scotch boilers. Delivery 


ise Arrow,” No. 168, same as above. Delivery 
sylvan Arrow,” No, 174, same as above. Delivery 
1917, 
“Broad Arrow,” No, 175, same as above. Delivery 


Tanker No. 170, 
as above, Delivery 

Tanker No. 190, 
as above, Delivery 

Tanker No. 173, 
Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No. 172, Gulf Refining Co.. 391'-7” by 51’-0” by 
30’-2", engines 27°-45"-75" by 48”, 2650 h. p., 3 single- 
ended Scotch boilers, Delivery 1916. 

Tanker No. 189, Gulf Refining Co., same as ahove, De- 
livery 1917. 

Crane Pontoon No. 171, Norfolk Navy Yard, 140’-0” 
by 85’-0" by 15’-0", Delivery 1916, 

Collier No. 176, Darrow-Mann Co., 437°-0" by 


Petroleum Transportation Co., same 
1917, 
Petroleum Transportation Co., same 
1917. 


Gulf Refining Co., same as above. 
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Port of Seattle Improvements 


By J. R. WEST, Chief Engineer, Port of Seattle. 


HE public docks of Seattle are owned and 
"[ cveratec by a unique municipal corporation, 

the Port of Seattle, which embraces all of 
King County, the county in which Seattle is lo- 
cated, but is independent of both the County and 
City administration. The affairs of the Port are 
administered by three Commissioners, who are 
elected for three years, one Commissioner retiring 
every year. The Port of Seattle was organized by 
vote of the people in the district September 5, 1911, 
under authority of an act of the Legislature which 
allows any portion of a county to be organized 
into a port district for the acquirement, construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, development and 
regulation of a system of harbor improvement and 
rail and water transit and terminal facilities within 
such district. The Port Commission has authority 
to levy taxes, which are collected by the County 
Treasurer, and are disbursed by the County Treas- 
urer on orders of the Port Commission. The Port 
district is, however, mainly dependent for funds 
on the sale of bonds, principal and interest of 
which are a lien against all of the assessable prop- 
erty in the district. 

In order to issue bonds for construction work the 
Voters in the district must approve of the compre- 
hensive scheme of development and must further 
authorize the issuing of bonds by at least a 60% 
vote. Up to the present time the electors in the 
Port of Seattle district have authorized the issuance 
of bonds in the amount of $6,300,000, of which 
amount nearly $6,000,000 will have been spent by 
the time all the construction work which is now 
under way is finished. 

The waterfront improvements which have been 
constructed by the Port of Seattle are located at 
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strategic points on the waterfront from the south 
end of the East Waterway on the south to Salmon 
Bay on the north. It has been the consistent policy 
of the Port Commission to provide facilities to take 
care of the specific products of the Northwest 
rather than to merely build wharves and freight 
sheds for general business. The most important 
commodities of commerce from the Northwest are 
fish, fruit, grain and lumber, and provision has 
been made for taking care of these products. 
Spokane Street Terminal. 

Beginning at the south end of the East Water- 
way there is located the Spokane Street Wharf 
and Transit Shed, the Fruit Cold Storage Ware- 
house and the Fish Cold Storage Warehouse. The 
Spokane Street Wharf is a quay wharf, giving a 
berthing space of about one thousand feet, and on 
a portion of this wharf will be constructed a two- 
story transit shed about five hundred feet in length. 
Back of the wharf there is already erected a seven- 
story reinforced concrete fruit storage warehouse, 
and there is under construction the fish cold stor- 
age plant. 

The wharf is of creosoted pile and timber con- 
struction. From the top of the slope beginning at 
the back edge of the wharf and extending down 
to a depth of about thirty-two feet at low tide at 
the face of the wharf the ground, which is prac- 
tically pure sand, is held in position by a heavy 
blanket of riprap. 

The transit shed will be of timber construction, 
the walls being sheathed with shiplap and corru- 
gated galvanized iron, and the roof being tar and 
gravel on heavy T&G boards. The building will 
be two stories in height, provided with an elevator 
and a movable platform at the elevation of the sec- 
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ond floor, which will travel along the water side 
of the building to aid in discharging goods from 
the second story or for unloading goods from ships 
into the second story. At the height of the second 
story there will be an overhead bridge connecting 
the transit shed and the fruit storage warehousc. 

The fruit storage warehouse is a reinforced con- 
crete building seven stories in height, the ground 
plan being 147’x 195’. The building is completely 
insulated with cork board, and provision is made 
for installing refrigerating equipment at a later 
date, but for the present the building will be used 
as an ordinary warehouse. When used as an apple 
warehouse it will have capacity of about six hun- 
dred and forty car-loads. 

The fish cold storage building, which is now 
under construction, will be a wooden building with 
granulated cork for insulation. Sharp freezers will 
be provided with a capacity of freezing about 
seventy thousand pounds of fish per day and cold 
storage rooms with a capacity of about two million 
pounds of fish. There will also be a large room 
for the storage of ice, which will hold 5G00 tons. 

In a separate building will be located the am- 
monia compressors and the ice making plant. Con- 
tract has been let for the furnishing and installing 
of all the refrigerating machinery except that in 
the fruit storage building. There will be provided 
two large ammonia compressors each with a ca- 
pacity of approximately 100 tons per day and ail 
the accessory apparatus necessary for operating the 
ice plant, which will be provided with two 25-ton 
tanks with provision for two more of the same 
size, and the fish cold storage plant. This fish cold 
storage plant will furnish facilities for independent 
fishermen to freeze and store their fish and to pro- 
cure ice at reasonable rates. 

These buildings are well served with railroad 
tracks; one track is laid on the wharf on the water 
side of the transit shed, three depressed tracks are 
between the transit shed and the fruit and fish cold 
storage buildings and one depressed track is on 
the opposite side of the same buildings. 

Hanford Street Terminal. 

Just north of the Spokane street wharf, across 
the Turning Basin, is located the Hanford strect 
wharf and freight shed. This wharf is similar in 
construction to the Spokane street wharf, and pro- 
vides berthing space of about fifteen hundred fect. 
The transit shed is two stories in height tor a 
length of about nine hundred feet and one story 
in height for a length of about four hundred eighty 
feet. 

jack of the freight shed on filled ground stands 
the reinforced concrete grain elevator. This ele- 
vator has storage capacity of 500,000 bushels of 
bulk grain. Two railroad tracks run over the car 
pits, of which there are two, so that four cars can 
be unloaded into the pits at once. Additional 
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tracks are provided at both sides of the elevator 
for storing cars and switching. There is storage 
for about forty-cight cars, and the elevating ma- 
chinery can handle four cars of grain per hour. 

From the car pits the grain is elevated to the top 
of the workhouse by one of two receiving legs, 
each having a capacity of 6000 bushels per hour, 
which discharges into 1600-bushel garner bins over 
the automatic scales. Four Richardson automatic 
scales have been installed, two for receiving and two 
for shipping. Each scale is guaranteed to weigh 10,- 
000 bushels per hour with an error not exceeding 
one-sixteenth of one per cent., and as a matter of 
fact the scales on being tested proved to be more ac- 
curate than guaranteed. From the scales the grain 
may go either to the workhouse bins or to the main 
storage bins. If it is to go to the workhouse bins 
it is spouted from the scales, but if it is to go to 
the main storage bins it is spouted on to any one 
of three 36-inch distributing belts from which it is 
delivered to the bins by means of trippers. 

It is probable that most of the grain shipped 
through Seattle will go by boat and in bulk, and 
provision has been made for shipping out at the 
rate of 20,000 bushels per hour. As shown on the 
plan, the clevator is not located directly on the 
waterfront, so that it was necessary to provide 
cross conveyors’ for carrying the grain from the 
shipping bins to the main conveyors which run 
parallel to the face of the wharf and are carried 
high enough to permit spouting directly into the 
ships, without interfering with the ordinary opera- 
tions of the wharf. 

In transferring grain from the storage bins to the 
shipping bins it is spouted from the bottom of the 
storage bins on to the four collecting belt conveyors 
in the basement of the storage annex which dis- 
charge into the two shipping elevators. The ship- 
ping clevators discharge at the top of the work- 
house into the garner bins over the two automatic 
shipping scales. After passing through the ship- 
ping scales, where it is weighed out, the grain is 
carried by distributing belt conveyors to the ship- 
ping bins, whence it is spouted on to the cross con- 
veyor belts. 

As a large portion of the grain which is shipped 
from Seattle at the present time has to be sacked 
it was necessary to provide arrangements for sack- 
ing and for economically handling the sacked grain 
from the warehouse on to the ships. Sacking is 
done in the elevator with two automatic sackers 
from which the filled sacks are dropped through 
holes in the floor on to a flat belt conveyor which 
transports them to a point near the center ‘of the 
second story of the transit shed; thence they are 
taken partly by hand trucks and partly by portable 
power conveyors to the storage piles. Loading into 
ships or cars is done by means of chutes from the 
second story of the transit shed. 
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Locks at Entrance of Salmon Bay, Lake Washington Canal. 
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A rather large amount of grain is now received 
in sacks. When this does not have to be cleaned 
it is unloaded from the cars standing on the tracks 
immediately back of the transit shed and elevated 
to the second story by means of an inclined port- 
able conveyor which travels along the eight-foot 
trucking platform and discharges on to the portable 
conveyors on the second floor. 

All the machinery in the elevator is driven by 
electric motors which are controlled from the main 
switchboard. A very complete system of signals 
and intercommunicating telephones has been in- 
stalled. 

Stacy-Lander Terminal. 


A short distance further north there is located 
the original East Waterway Improvement, which 
consists of the Lander street and Stacy street 
wharves and transit sheds and the Whatcom ave- 
nue warehouse. This improvement covers nearly 
all of a block of about eight acres in area. Through 
the center of this block there has been excavated 
a slip running in a northwest and southeast direc- 
tion, with a depth of about thirty-two feet at ex- 
treme low tide, a length of 814 feet and a width 
of 212.6 feet. These two wharves are quay wharves 
with the same general arrangement of the railroad 
tracks as is found on the other improvements on 
the East Waterway. ‘The transit sheds are one 
story, are timber construction buildings, with walls 
covered with shiplap and corrugated galvanized 
iron. 

The Whatcom avenue warehouse is a modern, 
reinforced concrete, fire-proof building, four stories 
in height. Each floor has a storage space of about 
one-half an acre. In designing,the building un- 
necessary embellishment was avoided, but consid- 
erable attention was given to producing a building 
of pleasing effect, and this was accomplished by a 
judicious use on the main face of the building of 
clinker brick in the panels between exposed con- 
crete columns. The rear and end walls are of in- 
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terlocking tile, plastered on the outside with ce- 
ment mortar. 


Bell Street Terminal. 


At the foot of Bell street there is located the 
dell street terminal, consisting of a wharf and two- 
story transit shed, back of which stands a rein- 
forced concrete warehouse. ‘The wharf stands in 
what was originally rather deep water, but it is 
thoroughly braced with piling driven at an angle 
of about thirty degrees to the vertical and the 
water has been shoaled up to a considerable extent 
by depositing sand and gravel under the wharf so 
that the whole construction is rigid and shows 
little or no vibration during the roughest weather. 
The transit shed is two stories in height, 70 feet 
wide, and of the same general type of construction 
as the other Port Commission transit sheds. 

3ack of the wharf and transit shed stands the re- 
inforced concrete warehouse building of which the 
northerly 100 feet is equipped as a modern cold 
storage plant with the machinery in the basement 
and five floors of cold storage rooms above. ‘The 
remainder of the building is an ordinary ware- 
house, except that the fourth floor is finished off 
in offices, part of which are used by the Port Com- 
mission and a part rented. Connections between 
the transit shed and the warehouse are provided at 
the level of the second floor. The arrangement of 
tracks will take care of a great deal of railroad 
business, there being two railroad tracks on the 
street side of the warehouse, two depressed tracks 
between the warehouse and the transit shed, and 
one track on the face of the wharf. 

That portion of the waterfront where the Bell 
street terminal is located is practically cut off from 
the adjacent part of the City by very steep grades. 
In order to overcome this a system of inclined 
roadways was laid out and built in connection with 
the Bell Street Terminal, which makes it possible 
to reach the public market district from the water- 
front on grades not exceeding five per cent. In 
connection with these inclined roadways provision 
is made for a truck stand serving the third story 
of the warehouse. 


Smith’s Cove Terminal. 


The Smith’s Cove Improvement consists of a 
pier practically one-half mile in length and 310 
feet in width, which lies west of and parallel to the 
Great Northern Railroad pier at Smith’s Cove. 
This pier is a double pier, the central portion being 
made of a fill of sand and gravel dredged out of 
the slips along the two sides, and which was re- 
tained between wooden sheet piling bulkheads. 
The slopes in front of the bulkhead are protected 
and held in place by a blanket of riprap and the 
wharf is carried out over the slopes on creosoted 
piling. Four railroad tracks and a roadway, all de- 
pressed below the level of the wharf, extend down 
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Bell Street Terminal, Showing Wharf and 


the center of the pier nearly to the outer end. 
There are two railroad tracks on each side of the 
wharf outside of the lumber storage yards and one 
railroad track on the outside of the building at each 
side. 

On the southerly end of the pier there has been 
constructed a one-story freight shed which in plan 
is “U” shaped, each arm of the “U” being 600 feet 
in length and about 97 feet in width. 


The open wharf is intended for handling lumber 
and other heavy commodities which do not require 
protection from the weather, and with this end in 
view the pier has been equipped with a traveling 
gantry crane of five tons capacity, a stationary 
electrically operated shear leg derrick of 100 tons 
capacity, and a steam driven locomotive crane of 
13 tons capacity. 

The traveling gantry crane covers a section of 
the pier nearly 900 feet in length and will reach 
out over the depressed tracks in the back, and 40 
feet beyond the face of the pier in front, so that 
it is possible to pick up lumber or other material 
from cars standing on the railroad tracks or from 
scows or lighters alongside of the pier and to 
load the same directly on to the ship. The loco- 
motive crane travels on the railroad tracks and is 
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Warehouse and Upper Floor Connections. 


used for handling lumber and other heavy material 
from cars or from .scows, and it is also used to 
good advantage as a switching engine. his crane 
has proved to be one of the most useful pieces of 
equipment for handling freight that has been pro- 
vided, being kept busy nearly every day, and at 
times working day and night. 
Salmon Bay Project. 

On the south shore of Salmon Bay, about a mile 
above the locks in the Lake Washington Ship 
Canal, is located the Salmon Bay Improvement. 
This occupies a strategic location in that it is 
the first site above.the locks which is adapted for 
a terminal to accommodate large ships. Its ulti- 
mate development will await the coming of com- 
merce through the canal, and will be governed 
largely by the nature of this commerce. A partial 
development has been made which affords berthing 
space for a fleet of fishing boats, a net warehouse 
where their nets can be dried and cared for, and 
a pier for general purposes. 


Freight Handling Equipment. 

A moderately successful attempt has been made 
to provide freight handling equipment at the differ- 
ent terminals to meet the requirements at each 
place. 


For handling cargo to and from the ships, 


Smith’s Cove Gantry Crane. Seattle Has Built a Great Wharf Here Half a Mile Long and Specially Fitted for the Handling of 
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as is practically universal in American ports, re- 
liance is placed almost entirely on ship’s tackle. A 
partial exception to this has been made at the Bell 
Street Terminal where there has been installed 
three marine elevators which have been of great 
service in handling freight to and from boats which 
have side ports, or from scows or lighters. ‘There 
have also been purchased two single drum dock 
winches for this terminal which will be used in 
conjunction with the ship’s tackle in landing freight 
on the second floor. ‘These winches have not yet 
been tried out, but judging from their extensive 
use in American ports on the Atlantic Coast they 
will undoubtedly prove of value. 

The Hanford street transit shed has been pro- 
vided with portable sectional conveyors and stack- 
ers as well as the portable inclined elevator men- 
tioned above, for handling sacked grain. This type 
of equipment is in general use in the Pacific Coast 
States and is a real labor saver. 

The Whatcom avenue warehouse contains three 
electric freight elevators and two spiral chutes. At 
the back of the building is a vertical continuous 
package elevator which is used principally for de- 
livering cases of canned salmon to any floor from 
the wharf. It is arranged to discharge on to sec- 
tional portable gravity conveyors of the roller 
type that carry the cases to the piles, where they 
are stacked by hand. This elevator has a capacity 
of about fifteen hundred cases per hour. 

For moving such freight as canned salmon or 
condensed milk four wheel trucks are used, a sling 
load being deposited on each truck and if the piles 
are a considerable distance from the ship these 
trucks are coupled into trains of three, which are 
hauled with storage battery electric trucks. No 
load is placed on the power truck in such a case, 
but it is used as a locomotive, taking away a train 
of loaded trucks and returning with a train of 
empty ones. ‘Two power trucks are used at the 
Stacy-Lander Terminal and two at the Bell Street 
Terminal, and these little machines have proved to 
be of great value. 

The Bell street warehouse contains six electric 
freight elevators, two in the cold storage portion 
and four in the ordinary warehouse. 

The improved means for handling freight at the 
Port Improvements has already proved a wise in- 
vestment, and as more business is handled will 
serve to avoid congestion and will be a continual 
invitation for more business. 

Fire Protection. 

All of the Port of Seattle buildings where goods 
are handled or stored are fully protected by auto- 
matic sprinkler systems, fire hydrants and hose and 
chemical extinguishers. "There are also steamer 
and fire boat connections. The three concrete 
warehouses are each provided with a roof tank 
for furnishing a secondary source of supply in 
case of a breakage in the city water mains. 
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The open wharf at the Smith’s Cove Terminal 
has a number of monitors high enough to be above 
the piles of lumber and so located that every square 
foot can be reached with a stream of water. ‘There 
are also ordinary fire hydrants along the edges of 
the wharf. 

This complete system of fire protection not only 
serves as insurance against fire but also effects a 
large reduction in the insurance premiums both on 
the structures and the goods. 

Lighting. 

The lighting of the interior of the buildings, both 
by day and by night, has been well cared for. The 
transit sheds have large window spaces along the 
sides and additional daylight is furnished by the 
wire glass roof of the monitor running along the 
center line of the roof. By night the buildings 
are all well lighted by electricity, using tungsten 
lights where practicable in the earlier work and 
large nitrogen filled units in the later buildings. 
There is, therefore, no difficulty in carrying on 
night work. 

Ferries. 

At the present time the Port Commission oper- 
ates two ferries, one on Lake Washington and one 
on Elliott Bay. 

The ferry “Leschi” plys between Leschi Park, 
on the city side of Lake Washington, and Medina 
and Bellevue on the east side. This boat has a 
steel hull and wooden superstructure, the hull being 
divided into four compartments by three water- 
tight bulkheads. The propelling machinery con- 
sists of two inclined 16’ x72” high pressure en- 
gines, driving side paddle wheels of the feathering 
type. On the trial trip a speed slightly in excess 
of 13 miles per hour was made. The ‘“Leschi” has 


Grain Elevator and Hanford Street Transit Shed. 
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View in the Engine Room Casing of the ‘‘Lincoln,’’ Showing Cylinder Heads and Arrangement of Steam and Exhaust Piping. 


a carrying capacity of about thirty vehicles and 
one thousand passengers. 

The ferry “West Seattle’ runs between West 
Seattle and the foot of Marion street on the main 
waterfront of Seattle. This boat has a wooden 
hull and a wooden superstructure. When it was 
purchased by the Commission in 1913 it was then 
several years old. It is driven by two inclined 
engines. It accommodates both vehicles and pas- 
sengers. 

The Commission has entered into an arrange- 
ment with an autobus company opérating in West 
Seattle, which provides for a commutation ticket 
good for a continuous ride on the bus and the 


ferry. In order to improve the service it has been 


decided to construct another ferry, this one to 
carry passengers only and to alternate with the 


present boat, thus giving one-half hourly service. 
It 


Bids are now being invited on this new boat. 


is to be 100 feet in length, with 28 feet beam and 
about 7 feet draught. It is to be driven by an in- 
ternal combustion engine, burning fuel oil. There 
will be a propellor at each end connected to the 
engine by means of friction clutches, only the rear 
propellor being driven except when making land- 
ings. 
Proposed Belt Line Railroad. 

For a number of years past there have been dis- 
cussions concerning the railroad terminal situation 
in Seattle with suggestions looking toward a gen- 
eral bettering of conditions. The present unsatis- 
factory condition along the waterfront is due to 
the fact that each railroad entering the City has 
advantages over the others in particular sections 
of the waterfront. There are also a greater num- 
ber of tracks laid along the marginal street than 
would be required if the switching to the wharves 
and warehouses were done by one company instead 
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of by five different ones as is done at present. 
From these causes there has resulted delays and 
inequitable switching charges that have caused 
innumerable complaints. Attempts have at va- 
rious times been made to get the railroads to form 
a terminal company to take over, or at least to 
operate, the tracks serving the waterfront and im- 
portant industrial sections, but so far these at- 
tempts have had no results. 

As a consequence the Port Commission has pro- 
posed to build and operate a Belt Line Railroad 
that would connect the freight yards of the various 
railroads and the wharves and industries along the 
waterfront. This scheme has been approved by 
the electors in the Port District and as soon as 
they authorize the expenditures required, work 
will undoubtedly be started. It will be unfortunate 
if the public credit has to be drawn upon to build 
additional tracks, but on account of the reluctance 
or inability of the railroads to get together no 
other course seems to be open. 


Expenditures. 


The following amounts have been spent on the 
Port improvements up to January 1, 1916, on con- 
struction: 

Salmon Bay Improvement............. $305,843.96 
Smith's: Cove ‘Piersk.s sc saaketdecan aaeke 837,551.48 
Bell Street Wharf and Transit Shed.... 357,326.18 
Bell Street Warehouse................. 520,993.29 


Whatcom Avenue Warehouse.......... 211,541.05 
Stacy-Lander Wharves and Transit 

Shed Siasis neti ion tiie hawe a nacatdiee 412,346.02 
Hanford Street Wharf and Transit Shed 434,378.80 
Hanford Street Grain Elevator......... 301,142.45 
Spokane Street Wharf................. 174,063.89 
Fruit Storage Warehouse.............. 311,973.90 
Ferry West Seattle and Landings...... 85,626.56 


Ferry Leschi and Landings............ 131,776.09 


Potals ccs lenciwctowsaomesseuss $4,084,563.67 


The total amount spent for land has been $1,424,- 
495.00. 

The work which is now under way will cost 
about as follows: 


Fish Storage Building................. $40,000.00 


Spokane Street Transit Shed........... 46,000.00 
Refrigerating Equipment .............. 75,500.00 
Compressor Building.................. 18,000.00 
Freight Handling Equipment........... 15,000.00 
West Seattle Perrys ssccsanesesnagsantes 30,000.00 

MO tal cikc.b.accesin isn onsohinnet conceiveia evarseess $224,500.00 


If the proposed Belt Line Railroad is constructed 
this will add $285,000.00, making a total expendi- 
ture for land and improvements of $6,018,558.67. 
This will leave considerable sums in the Smith’s 
Cove, Bell Street, and East Waterway funds to 
take care of possible construction required on ac- 
count of increasing business or changed conditions. 


Conclusion. 

From the above rather brief description of the 
Port of Seattle activities it can be seen that im- 
provements have been provided of diverse char- 
acter, designed to serve the particular needs of 
commerce of the Pacific Northwest. It is still too 
early to determine how successfully the require- 
ments have been met or how great was the need 
of the development; but the first year’s operation 
has developed a gratifying amount of business and 
it seems safe to conclude that the improved fa- 
cilities furnished by the Port District will serve 
as a very effective invitation for new business and 
that the expenditures will prove to be justified by 
the results. 


The “Marie L. Hanlon,” the first craft on San 
Francisco bay to be engined with Bolinder semi- 
Diesel engines, has been sold by her owner, Dan 
Hanlon, to the Hercules Powder Company for 
use in the kelp gathering enterprise of that firm. 


Northerly End of the Site of Municipal Dock No. 1, Warehouse B, Now Nearing Completion, Adjoins the Open Dock on the 


South. The O 


n Dock is 60 Feet Wide, the 20-Ton Locomotive Crane and Warehouse A Are Shown in the Background. 


The Steamer ‘‘Rose City” is at the Dock and is Shown Stripped for Receiving New Ballin Boilers. 


The Port of Portland 


HE Port of Portland, incorporated in 1891, is 
Te successor of the Board of River Improve- 

ment organized fifty years ago for the purpose 
of providing Portland with a deep water channel 
to the sea. When the original organization began 
the work of increasing the channel depth in the 
Willamette and Columbia rivers, there was but 12 
and 15 feet of water on several of the bars betwéen 
Portland and Astoria, and vessels with a greater 
depth than 15 feet were obliged to lighter from 
a third to a half of their cargo. 

The early channel-making equipment used by 
Portland was crude, inadequate and expensive to 
operate, with the result that much of the material 
taken from Swan island and Post Office bars and 
the mouth of the Willamette cost the Portlanders 
more than $1.00 per yard, compared with 3 to 4 
cents per yard with the present equipment. When 
the organization that preceded the Port of Portland 
began operations, the perils and expense of navi- 
gation on the Columbia and Willamette were so 
great that shipowners preferred to accept wheat 
freights out of San Francisco at from 10 to 15 
shillings less than they demanded and _ received 
from Portland. Even at the heavy differential, 
shipowners were much averse to sending their 
ships to the Columbia, and for years after the 
wheat trade of Oregon and Washington began at- 
tracting attention abroad a considerable portion of 
the exportable surplus found its way to Europe by 
way of San Francisco. 
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Between Portland and the California port the 
standard differential at the time Portland began 
river improvement was $2.50 per ton. What this 
river improvement has meant to the Pacific North- 
west can be understood when it is stated that the 
average yearly export of grain from Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho for the past three years 
have been in excess of 1,250,000 tons, more than 
half of which cleared from Portland. Since the 
Port of Portland was organized it has added an 
average of about ten feet of water to the ship chan- 
nel between Portland and Astoria and has ex- 
pended for dredging operations about $3,000,000, 
and has also contributed $475,000 to the construc- 
tion of the North jetty at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river. 

The figures given cover only the operating ex- 
penses of the dredging plant. The cost of this 
plant, which now includes three thirty-inch and 
one twenty-inch dredge with tenders and other 
equipment, is about $1,000,000. To further protect 
the shipping interests of the port and make it at- 
tractive for ships, the Port of Portland constructed 
a $400,000 drydock and owns and operates bar and 
river towboats. ‘These facilities are provided for 
the purpose of making the port an attractive one 
for shipping, and that the investment has been 
justified is shown by the elimination of all differ- 
entials that were formerly exacted by shipowners. 

When the Port of Portland came into existence 
in 1891, the government was hardly through with 
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its 20-foot project. ‘The increasing size of vessels 
and the good prospect for more water on the bar 
made it imperative that a 25-foot channel be pro- 
vided. After this depth had been secured the 
mark was set at 30 feet. That depth has been se- 
cured, and the next project will call for 33 feet of 
water at zero, this depth being needed for the river 
channel to be in keeping -with the 40 or 45 feet 
which now seems assured on the bar. Three years 
ago the government came to the aid of the Port of 
Portland with two 20-inch suction dredges which 
have been in service in the Columbia river almost 
constantly since. When these machines began 
operations an agreement was made between the 
government and the Port of Portland by which 
the latter was to attend to channel work in the 
Willamette, while the government looked after the 
Columbia river. This arrangement has proved 
very satisfactory and with the combined equipment 
of the two forces it will’be possible to secure any 
desired depth of channel from Portland to the en- 
trance of the Columbia. : 

The funds for carrying on this work are secured 
by a tax levy with a maximum of 144 mills levied 
on all of Multnomah county lying west of the east 
boundary line of Range two. This district includes 
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nearly all of the taxable property in the county, 


and only when the Port donated $475,000 to the 
construction of the North jetty has it been neces- 
sary to levy the maximum. For the current year 
the levy is one mill. The government of the Port 
of Portland is vested in a board of seven commis- 
sioners who are elected by the State Legislature. 
The personnel of the commission at the present 
time is President, R. D. Inman of the Inman, Poul- 
sen Lumber Co.; Vice-President, J. W. Shaver of 
the Shaver Transportation Co.; Secretary, Captain 
A. L. Pease, river pilot; Treasurer, D. C. O’Reilly, 
president of the Dalles, Portland & Astoria Navi- 
gation Co.; Commissioners E. W. Spencer, retired 
capitalist; W. H. Patterson, river pilot, and Alfred 
Tucker, manager for Meyer, Wilson & Co. 

The Legislature, by various acts, has given this 
commission wide authority over river and im- 
provements. It can build dykes, build and operate 
dredges, drydocks and steamers, can operate pilot- 
age and towage service between the sea and Port- 
land, supply coal to steamers, establish rules and 
regulations for the navigation of the harbor and 
the Willamette and Columbia rivers between Port- 
land and the sea, and attend to various other mat- 
ters that are of interest and value to the Port. 


Portland’s Municipal Dock Facilities 


By G. B. HEGARDT, M. Am. Soc. C. E., Engineer, the Commission of Public Docks. 


subject of providing municipal dock facilities 

had for several years occupied the attention of 
this city, and the question was brought to definite 
issue when, in November, 1910, an amendment 
to the City Charter was adopted by the people, 
creating The Commission of Public Docks, with 
authority to issue and sell bonds up to $2,500,000. 
While this department was organized the same 
year, no actual construction work was undertaken 
until 1913. 

With the money available the Commission has 
purchased waterfront properties and furnished 
the following dock facilities: 

Municipal Dock No. 1. The main structure is 
a quay dock 955’ in. length 300’ of which 
has two levels. The dock is covered with a transit 
shed 935’ in length and 100’ in width. At 
the north end of the quay dock there is a slip 120’ 
in width and 484’ in depth extending from the 
face of the quay dock to Front street. Along the 
south line of the slip an open dock 60’ in width 
has been constructed. Immediately adjoining the 
open dock there is now being constructed and 
nearing completion a one-story transit shed. Ware- 
house “B,” whose dimensions are 176’ in width and 
330’ in length. 


|: keeping with other Pacific Coast ports the 
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In rear of the quay dock at its south end, there 
is a one-story structure known as Warehouse “A,” 
which has dimensions of approximately 200’ by 
200’. 

‘Between the two warehouses there still re- 
mains an area of vacant ground, about 275’ 
square, reserved for future warehouse construc- 
tion, but which at this time is available and used 
for open storage of lumber, iron and other bulk 
freight. The entire area of the site of Dock No. 1 
contains 11.85 acres. 

This complete installation, located on the west 
side of the river between 15th and 18th streets, 
furnishes a very compact terminal, directly con- 
nected with the terminal system of all railroads 
entering the city, and adequately served by a 
dock trackage which will accommodate fifty-nine 
50-foot cars at one time. 

The frontage at the quay dock and the slip 
affords berthing space at one time for three ves- 
sels, one 500’ and two 450’ in length. 

Municipal Dock No. 2. This dock is locatecl 
on the east side of the river, between Washington 
and Oak streets. It is also a quay dock, 5267 
in length, and is a two-level structure throughout. 
Tt is covered with a transit shed 100’ in width 


the fall length of the dock. This dock has direct 
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Harbor View of Municipal Dock No. 1, Length 955 Feet, Width of Shed 100 Feet. A 20-Ton Locomotive with a 50-Foot Boom Operates Over Entire Length of Dock. 
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rail connection with the East Side terminal sys- 
tem and the two tracks in the rear of the dock 
have a placement of sixteen 50-foot cars. The 
area of this dock site is 3.64 acres. The vacant 
space in rear of this dock will be utilized for open 
storage until such time as warehouse facilities 
are demanded. 

Municipal Dock No. 3, on the east side of the 
river, between Pittsburg and Tacoma streets. A 
quay dock 540’ in length, of which 100’ 
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has two levels. It is covered with a transit shed 
in length and 100’ in width, leaving 
a space of 100’ by 120’ at the north end for 
open storage. This dock was taken over by this 
department when the former City of St. Johns 
was annexed to Portland in June of last year. It 
is not provided with rail facilities. 

In addition to the dock facilities enumerated 
above, the Commission has constructed, at the foot 
of Stark street, west side, a motor boat landing, 
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with waiting rooms and comfort stations.. The 
permanent offices of the Commission are located 
in the second story of this structure, which is 
of fireproof construction throughout. 


The three municipal docks are of heavy mill 
construction, and in the case of Docks 1% and 2, 
provided with fire walls and automatic sprinkler 
systems. The warehouses are of similar con- 
struction and_ sprinkled. 

At Docks 1 and 2 and the slip at Dock No. 1, 


there is a depth of 30’ at low water, and at 
Dock No. 3, 22’ at low water. 

Cargo masts for the expeditious and economical 
discharge and loading of cargo have been in- 
stalled along the face of the sheds of Docks 1 and 
2 and also at Warehouse “B.” The location and 
construction of these are shown on some of the 
prints accompanying this article. They are used 
either entirely in connection with the ship’s gear, 
or a combination of the ship's gear and portable 
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Harbor View Municipal Dock No. 3, Situated at the Foot of Pittsburg Street, St. John’s District. 
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electric dock winches, of which four, each of a 
rated capacity of 31 horsepower, have been pro- 
vided for Dock No. 1. 
the freight is picked up or landed directly in the 
center of the door opening, regardless of whether 
the ship’s hatches are opposite the door openings. 

Between Dock No. 1 and Warehouse ‘“‘A,” there 
is an electric conveyor for the direct transference 
of freight between the two structures, capable of 
handling grain in sacks, flour, case goods, etc. 
As an additional facility for the handling and dis- 
tribution of freight to and from the warehouses, 
2-ton electric dock trucks are available at Dock 
No. 1 to handle such commodities as cannot be 
transferred by the conveyor and for the transpor- 


By the use of cargo masts, ° 
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tation of goods from distant points on the dock to 
the ship’s tackle or to the conveyor. 

For the handling of heavy material and bulk 
freight, a 20-ton locomotive crane has been pro- 
vided for use on the trackage on the open dock 
along the slip at Dock No. 1. 

This article states briefly the dock facilities of 
the port which at this time have been provided 
by the municipality. A more comprehensive de- 
scription, by the writer, of the port’s waterfront 
improvements, harbor, channel approach and navi- 
gable water ways tributary to the port, appeared 
in our March, 1915, issue, to which reference is 
made for greater details. 


Columbia River Entrance Improvement 


By G. B. HEGARDT, C. E. 


is now nearing completion and the channel 
depth contemp'ated by the approved proj- 
ect will soon have been procured, a brief de- 
scription covering the conditions existing prior to 
and during the improvement period and the re- 
sults obtained to date, together with a statement 
as to the permanency of the improvement and 
the probability of obtaining a channel depth in 
excess of the project depth, should be of special 
interest to the shipping world at this time. 
The earliest known chart of the entrance is a 
sketch made by Admiral Vancouver in 1792, 


A S this great work by the federal government 


which showed a depth of 27’, presumably at 
low water. Surveys of 1839, 1841, 1850 and 1852 
also show the existence in these years of low 
water channel depths of about 27’. By 1868 
this depth had decreased to 25’ and from then 
on the deterioration of the channel steadily con- 
tinued until 1876, when the depth was but 20’ 
at low water and so remained until about 1888, 
when the effect of the jetty construction, com- 
menced in 1885, began to be felt. 

During these years the entrance to the river, 
with its uncontrolled spits and shoals, underwent 
many important changes. The variations in 
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channel depth were frequent and marked with 
less frequent changes in direction of channel. 
From the earliest known records to the time the 
jetty work was well under way, the best entrance 
depth did not exceed 27’ at low water and this 
only, as a general rule, when but one well-defined, 
main channel conditions existed. It is further 
known that such one-channel conditions usually 
were of short duration and readily shifting sands 
soon divided the currents into two or more chan- 
nels, with a resultant and marked shoaling, which 
in 1876 had reduced the depth to only 20’, the 
worst entrance conditions of record. 

These changing conditions were naturally a 
great handicap to shipping and delays at the 
Columbia River entrance became more frequent 
and burdensome, until loaded vessels were at 
times held for two or three weeks awaiting a 
favorable tide and smooth bar to cross out. 

Congress was finally prevailed on to take some 
action looking to the removal of this handicap 
to the Port’s shipping, and in 1883 a project was 
adopted for the improvement of the entrance. 
This project called for the construction of a jetty 
on the south side of the entrance having a length 
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of four and one-half miles, which was expected 
to produce a channel having a depth of 30’ 
at low water. 

The survey of 1885 shows the entrance condi- 
tions existing at that time, which also, in general, 
apply to the period of 1876 to 1888, when the low 
water depth of the bar channel was only about 
20’. 

The original jetty project, on which work was 
started in 1885, was fully completed late in 1895, 
at which time a wide and straight channel with 
a low water depth of 31’ had been procured, 
one foot more than the project depth. The 1895 
survey of the entrance fully illustrates these con- 
ditions. 

An examination of this survey brings out the 
important fact that Clatsop Spit had gained great- 
ly in area and elevation and extended, as a sub- 
merged spit or training wall, nearly three miles 
seaward of the jetty. To the influence of Clatsop 
Spit extension was due, to a great extent, the 
satisfactory condition of the channel in 1895, by 
the efficient training of the ebbing currents across 
the bar, thereby transmitting their scouring en- 
ergy a considerable distance beyond the jetty. 
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But this submerged extension of Clatsop Spit 
was later the cause of the deterioration of the 
entrance channel. Being really a detached sand 
spit beyond the control of the jetty and subject 
tc the combined forces of constant wave motion, 
ebb tide scouring action and strong northerly 
currents, this portion of Clatsop Spit was, almost 
immediately after 1895, gradually, but persistently, 
reduced in elevation and pushed northward, forc- 
ing the bar channel correspondingly in the same 
direction, with constantly decreasing depth, until 
1901, when it was only 22’. During this same 
time the direction of the channel changed from a 
southwest to a northwest course, the former the 
correct and the latter an unnatural position. In 
1902 the channel had again assumed a south- 
westerly course, with a further reduction in depth, 
to 21’ at low water. The 1902 channel condi- 
tions are shown on the survey of that year. 

After seventeen years, the entrance conditions, 
sc far as depth and direction of channel were 
concerned, were then nearly identical with those 
which existed in 1885, when jetty construction 
first began, and again it became necessary to ask 
for relief to put a stop to these vexatious and 
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costly delays to which shipping was being sub- 
jected, and at this time the necessity was more 
imperative than in 1882, on account of the stead- 
ily increasing size of vessels and the greatly in- 
creased shipping of the port. 

Early in 1903 a Board of U. S. Engineers sub- 
mitted a revised project for the permanent im- 
provement of the entrance, which was approved 
by Congress. The recommendations were for a 
channel of ample width having a depth of 40’ 
at low water, and this was to be accomplished by 
the extension of the south jetty two and one-half 
miles, and the building of a north jetty approxi- 
mately two and one-half miles in length, the dis- 
tance between their outer ends to be about two 
miles. If necessary to accomplish the desired re- 
sult, the jetty construction was to be supplemented 
by dredging. 

Work under the revised project has been encr- 
getically prosecuted with liberal appropriations 
and has resulted in the completion of the south 
jetty and about 60 per cent of the north jetty. 

To assist the jetty construction in deepening 
the entrance to the river, dredging has been re- 
sorted to at various times. The first attempt was 
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in 1904 when the dredge “Chinook” was operated 
for a short season. Every condition connected 
with dredging operations at that time was un- 
favorable. With a low water channel depth of 21’ 
and light draft of the dredge of 19’, derdging on 
the bar was possible only at high tide and smooth 
bar. With such limited time for working, and a 
bar channel in a shifting position, dredging was 
an absolute failure. 

No attempt was made to resume dredging until 
late in 1910, after the “Chinook” had been re- 
modeled to materially reduce its draft, and dredg- 
ing operations were continued during favorable 
weather conditions in 1911 and 1912. Reports of 
the U. S. Engineers of the results obtained during 
these years did not indicate any increased depth 
or other improvement of the channel commen- 
surate with the cost of dredging operations. This 
failure to produce increased channel depth was 
entirely due to the still unstable position of the 
entrance channel, the large supply of sand which 
was carried into the channel from the south and, 
undoubtedly also, by the uncertainty as to the 
particular course or locality in which dredging 
should be done to be most effective. 

These adverse conditions, however, rapidly 
changed for the better. All surveys of the en- 
trance made since 1912 show the channel fixed 
in position and the sand movement from the 
south controlled to such an extent as to greatly 
minimize its effect on channel conditions. To 
these favorable circumstances and the fact that 
the dredging was done on a correct course, is due 
the important increase in channel deepening which 
has resulted from the dredging operations of the 
last two years and more particularly the 1915 
scason’s work. 

As a result of the jetty extension there was a 
gradual recovery of the entrance depth and at the 
close of 1912 the bar channel had a low water 
depth of about 26’, which, due partially also 
to dredging, had been increased to 28’ at the 
end of the 1914 working season. It was during 
the year 1915, however, that the most important 
gains in the history of the improvement were 
made. The north jetty construction was then well 
advanced and the dredge was operated on a 
course which developments during the last few 
years had confirmed as the fixed and permanent 
position of the entrance channel. By the com- 
bined effect of the jetty construction and dredg- 
ing, rapid progress was now made in channel 
deepening. In July a depth of 30.5’ had been 
obtained and when dredging operations were sus- 
. pended early in October the result showed a 
channel having a depth of 36’ and width of 
1000’ at low water. The latest survey of the 
entrance. made early in January, and here re- 
produced, not only shows the practical mainten- 
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ance of the depth obtained in October, but that 
the channel width had been increased from 1000’ 
to 1500’. As no dredging had been in progress 
since October, the improved channel conditions 
were due entirely to the effect of the ebbing cur- 
rents controlled by the permanent construction 
work. 

Taking into consideration the very satisfactory 
channel conditions obtained to date, and particu- 
larly as indicated by the results secured during 
1915, when the entrance channel was deepened 
from 28’ to 353’ at low water, the con- 
tinued combined action of the jetty construction 
and dredging leave no doubt that the vear 1916 
will witness the attainment of a further and 
marked increase in channel depth. 

With this general description of entrance con- 
ditions and the channel deepening secured at 
the close of the past year as a result of perma- 
nent construction work and dredging, the question 
of the permanency of the improvements will next 
be considered. 

The ocean bed, spits, and shoals in the vicinity 
of the Columbia River entrance are composed of 
a fine sand, which is readily shifted from point 
to point by the combined action of wind, waves 
and currents, and carried northerly by the pre- 
vailing northerly drift of the ocean currents—the 
littoral current. 

An examination of the charts of the entrance 
since the period of the earliest surveys strongly 
indicates that the bulk of the sand movements 
about the entrance were merely the local shifting 
of sand with resultant drift to the north. The 
limited projection of the bar beyond the general 
line of the coast is evidence that the prevailing 
northerly littoral currents are of sufficient force 
to control the seaward extension of the bar, re- 
gardless of the origin and extent of the sand 
supply or its movements. 

To bring this sand movement in the immediate 
vicinity of the entrance under practical control 
and effect the concentration of the river into 
one channel and discharge it as a unit to the sea 
are the principal governing factors upon whose 
accomplishment depend the permanency of the 
improvement, the natural forces at the entrance 
being sufficiently powerful, with properly located 
permanent structures, to maintain, in a fixed po- 
sition, a channel of great depth and width. 

From the experience gained at the mouth of the 
Columbia river, it is apparent that, even with the 
ebbing currents under practical control and 
trained to exert the most effective results, due 
to concentration and increased velocity produced 
by the jetty construction, the principal deterrent 
factor in obtaining, within a relatively short 
period of years, the contemplated channel depth 
was the large quantities of sand which were 
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brought into the channel from the south and there 
dcposited, greatly increasing the work which had 
to be performed by the outflowing waters. It is, 
therefore, readily seen that until the improvement 
had been brought to the stage where the sand 
movement from the south was controlled, or 
practically eliminated, the effective deepening of 
the channel was greatly retarded and the expected 
results long delayed. 

On the charts herewith are shown, by heavy 
lines, the original configuration of the outer slope 
of the bar as it existed in 1885, at the com- 
mencement of jetty construction, and by similar 
lines the progressive recession or wearing away 
of the outer slope of Clatsop Spit south of and 
in the immediate vicinity of the south jetty, and 
the pronounced accumulation of sand in the north- 
west quadrant of the bar area, due to the forces 
previously referred to. 

To begin with, this erosion was very marked, 
as shown by the 1895 survey, but since 1902 it 
has greatly diminished until at the present time 
it has practically ceased. Computations made 
show that the amount of sand eroded from the 
area enclosed by the 1085 and 1915 curves of the 
outer slope of the bar, south of the jetty, amount- 
ed to approximately 145,000,000 cubic yards. Since 
1913 there has been no appreciable change, thus 
practically eliminating the supply of sand which 
previously had such deterrent influence on the 
entrance channel. 

In the forming of the channel inside of the bar 
proper equally as great quantities of sand were 
shifted and transported across the bar as that 
eroded from the locality just mentioned, but of 
these combined total amounts only about one- 
third found lodgement on the bar area, mostly 
north of the present entrance channel, the re- 
mainder having been deposited in deeper water, 
or carried northward past the entrance by the 
littoral currents and other forces working in con- 
junction therewith. 

_From the necessarily brief outline of the history 
of the entrance and a detailed study of the chan- 
nel, sand movement, currents and other condi- 
tions at the mouth of the Columbia river, the 
following facts may be stated and conclusions 
drawn: 

1. That the main channel to within a short 
distance of the bar readily adjusts itself to new 
conditions created by construction of permanent 
works. 

2. That when such permanent works are near- 
ing completion, or have been completed, the chan- 
nel remains stable both as to location and cross 
section. 

3. That the cross section of the channel when 
so established is subject to only slight erosion and 
supplies but a small quota of sand to be trans- 
ported through the entrance into deep water. 
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4+. That a least depth of 40’ at low water, 
in a fixed channel, has been constantly main- 
tained two miles seaward of the gorge of the en- 
trance or in advance of the jetty construction 
from 1881 to 1907. Commencing with that year. 
the 40-foot low water curve inside the bar ceased 
to maintain this distance and failed to advance 
with the jetty extension until, at the present time. | 
it is at a point one mile beyond the end of the 
south jetty, but the important fact is noted that 
since 1913 the 40-foot low water depth inside the 
been pushed seaward nearly 7000’, 
until the distance separating the 40-foot depths on 
each side of the bar is less than 3000’ on the 
channel line, where the mean depth now is about 
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bar has 


5. That since 1913 the 50-foot inside low water 
depth has been pushed seaward over 9090’ to 
a point about one-half mile beyond the end of 
the south jetty, bringing it within a distance of 
ene and one-fourth mile of the same depth across 
the bar, which distance in 1885 and 1895 was 
three and one-half miles and in 1902 and 1913 
three miles. 

6. That the erosion of the submerged portion 
of Clatsop Spit has established there a beach line 
having the same slope and other characteristics as 
the beach a considerable distance south of the 
jetty, forming a continuous and uniformly sloping 
beach not readily affected by the forces which 
caused the removal of some 145,000,000 cubic 
yards of material from that vicinity between 1885 
and 1915. 

7. That the prevailing northerly drift of the 
littoral currents has been of sufficient force to 
practically prevent the seaward extension of the 
bar on its southwest face during the last seventy- 
five years, regardless of the immense amount of 
sand moved out of the entrance or carried north- 
erly from the submerged south spit. 

8. That the combined action of flood, wave 
action and littoral currents will now, since stable 
conditions have been established, more strongly 
exert their influence on the bar area protruding 
beyond the end of the south jetty, the first yield- 
ing obstruction met, causing a gradual recession 
of the bar and correspondingly and permanently 
decrease the distance between the deep water 
inside and seaward of the bar. 

9. That the removal of the remaining small 
barrier at the entrance and the establishment of 
permanent and greatly improved channel condi- 
tions has been resolved into definite, measurable 
work, 

In view of the foregoing, a further study of the 
conditions shown on the 1916 survey chart, the 
important results in channel deepening obtained 
in 1915, and the rapid approach of the 40-foot 
and 50-foot low water channel areas toward the 
bar, it seems reasonably safe to predict that the 
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project depth of 40’ at low water will be se- 
cured before the close of the year 1916, and that 
a permanent channel depth in excess of 40’ will 
be obtained if dredging be continued after 1916 
to supplement the constantly increasing effective- 
ness of the completed jetty work. 
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As showing graphically the progressive in- 
creases in low water depths at the entrance to the 
Columbia river, with which has been inciuded 
the ship channel from Portland to the sea, there 
are printed herewith diagrams covering the years 


1900, 1910, 1915 and 1916. 


Interior Waterways of the Columbia Basin 


NE of the greatest assets counted upon in 
selecting this site for Portland was the fact 


that the drainage systems of: the entire 
Northwest, with very limited exceptions, dis- 
charged into the sea via the Columbia. The 


founders of Portland saw that the route of com- 
merce of the Northwest followed, as a rule, the 
flow of the streams. They also believed that, with 
the development of modern transportation, the 
same law of gravity would be effective in control. 

The next consideration of a controlling nature 
in selecting this site was the fact that deep sea 
ships could come to the junction of the Willamette 
and Columbia without difficulty. The founders 
of Portland argued that craft engaged in deep sea 
trade would continue to go as far inland as they 
could for their cargoes and based this argument 
upon the experience of many of the large ports 
of the world. 

In the first expectation there was a disappoint- 
ment when trans-continental railways built across 
the mountains to the Puget Sound Basin. Viewed 
in a dispassionate light, it was seen that to get a 
broad, commodious, safe harbor, where there was 
little or no competition, a railway system was 


Portland’s Municipal Boat Landing. 
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willing to climb a rugged mountain and bear the 
increased cost of operating such a line. It was 
soon found, after this mountain railway construc- 
tion was consummated, that to get business a 
powerful, aggressive railway line would make rates 
for a mountain haul the same as for a down-river 
haul of a similar distance. This first “monkey 
wrench” cast into the machinery of Portland’s ex- 
pectations has not been removed to date. Port- 
land gets some trade from the interior of the In- 
land Empire that comes a much greater distance 
than the same taken across the mountains on the 
same rate. This advantage applies to the Spokane 
territory in particular, and certain parts of North- 
ern Idaho, as well as a district on the Northern 
Pacific in the Big Bend region of the Columbia. 
But, on the other hand, it is also found that 
wheat is being hauled from Pendleton, Portland’s 
back door—a point but 227 miles from this city— 
to Puget Sound, a much greater distance and over 
the mountains, at the same rate that it is hauled 
to Portland. The fact that wheat can move from 
Pendleton to Portland on a down-grade haul and 
that Pendleton might be regarded normally almost 
in the area of competitive river navigation if such 
a thing exists along the Columbia, has not 
changed the underlying facts. 

Portland has by far the greatest area of the 
Pacific Northwest in her exclusive trade territory, 
namely—about 155,000 square miles as against 
about 35,000 square miles in the Puget Sound 
exclusive territory, but this larger percentage of 
business in the exclusive trade territory of Portland 
is not by any means what was planned by the 
forefathers who laid out the city. Time was when 
they dominated the entire Columbia Basin to the 
British Columbia line and even beyond. They 
lost some of this, following railway construction. 
Ever since the loss began to assert itself, the hope 
has centered around the use of the river to regain 
the business expected,.and today that expectation 
probably is as strong as at any time in the history 
of the region. Today every Portland business man 
is studying the asset the city has in the water-level 
haul of freight and in the possible movement on 
the interior waterways of at least a certain per- 
centage of heavy commodities that will extend the 
exclusive trade territory of this city. 

The second “monkey wrench” that got into the 
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Heavy Seas on the Columbia River Jetty. 


machinery of Portland’s expectations was flung by 
the hand of progress: the shipbuilders kept build- 
ing larger and larger ships for deep-sea navigation. 
When the first ships visited the Columbia, they 
had no difficulty whatever in getting to Portland, 
but very soon after steam navigation controlled, 
the draft of vessels reaching the river had in- 
creased to such extent that the river bars were not 
sufficient to accommodate them. The Federal 
Government, expending large sums of money at 
the mouth of the river, was not then ready to com- 
mence work between Portland and the sea. Port- 
land at once organized its energies to take care 
of the problem and did so in a manner that entitles 
it to perhaps more praise than should be bestowed 
upon any port of similar population in the United 
States. About $6,000,000 has been raised by the 
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port to take care of a work that has been done 
largely by the Federal Government at other places. 
In late years the Federal Government has taken 
over most of this work and the burden upon the 
Portland property owners is somewhat reduced. 
From this statement it will be seen that Port- 
land has done a heavy work to protect her posi- 
tion. Where it was a combat with Nature, the 
community is far advanced. Where the city’s 
destinies have been in the hands of competitive 
transportation conditions, they were beyond the 
reach of the finances of this community, and Port- 
land has not maintained her position as laid out 
and ordained by the founders of the community. 
Some of the natural advantages of this port are 
apparent from a study of the territory that is now 
open to control from this point. The area of 


The Shore Side of Portland’s Municipal Boat Landing. 
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155,000 square miles that is within the absolute 
control of Portland so far as seaport distribution 
goes has remarkable natural strength. In that 
territory there is produced about 20,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. Within that same area is about 
500,000,000,000 feet of commercial standing timber, 
In the same area is the largest acreage of avail- 
able arable lands in the Pacific Northwest by a very 
large margin, also in the same area is found an 
enormous potentiality of water power that is com- 
mercially available. In the same district are raw 
materials of the most important nature. 

With rates as they stand today, and conceding 
the influence of aggressive railway transportation 
from the port, Portland has an enormous advan- 
tage in the grain trade of the Northwest. Nor- 
mally 63,000,000 bushels of wheat is the product of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. Of this total 
about 40,000,000 bushels goes export in the form 
of wheat or flour. Despite the fact that the prob- 
lem at the bar until the past two years has ser- 
iously limited the draft of vessels entering the 
river, and despite the fact that it.is only in the 
past year that the river bars have been put in 
shape to accommodate the deepest draft carriers 
that visit the North Pacific, and despite the fact 
that, because of direct line steamship service be- 
tween the Sound and the Orient, large flour mill 
development has been encouraged on the Sound, 
Portland has yet held about 50% of the grain and 
flour movement of the Northwest. With the bar 
and river admitting the largest vessels and war- 
ranting the establishment of direct steamship line 
service, a condition now existing beyond doubt, 
Portland will be able to make appreciable gains 
on this percentage that has prevailed for years. 

An important factor counted upon by the found- 
crs of this city and yet relied upon by the de- 
scendants of those founders in computing the 
destinies of Portland are the inland waterways of 
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the Northwest, improvement of which has been 
slow. The Federal Government has gone about 
the task in a serious manner and spent large sums 
of money, but the work has often been under 
desultory appropriations and without that adequate 
annual appropriation that guarantees the maximum 
speed in development work. Last year, however, 
the Government finished the Celilo Canal, a proj- 
ect nine miles in length, that cost $4,800,000, and 


‘previously had finished a canal at Cascade Locks 


that cost above $3,000,000. Except for rather 
swift rapids yet to be stemmed, which are navi- 
gable with fair powered boats, this opens the Co- 
lumbia to navigation to Priest Rapids, which is in 
the heart of the wheat producing region. The 
Snake is navigable under the same conditions for 
six or eight months of the year to beyond Lewis- 
ton and, with the improvement work in progress. 
will be navigable no doubt the year through some 
time in the not distant future. There is about 
44,000,000 bushels of wheat produced within fifty 
miles of the banks of the navigable sections of 
these two streams, as stated. Whenever any high- 
way or railway system is developed that gives 
this wheat a very economical transportation to the 
banks of the river, and whenever the type of craft 
on the Columbia and Snake are the most modern 
and economical, the navigable sections of these 
two streams are going to become competitive fac- 
tors that will steadily, slowly and surely bring an 
increased percentage of the wheat of the North- 
west into the Portland exclusive district. When 
this will be fully effected it is impossible to fore- 
cast. That it will be in the near future is confi- 
dently believed here. Then, the fact that the rail- 
way lines paralleling the Columbia river have a 
water-level grade that gives one of the most re- 
markable routes for heavy traffic that the West has 
ever seen, will count in fixing the amount of 
trafic that is bound to move to and from tide- 
water via the Columbia gateway. 


New Coasters for W. R. Grace 


the fine new passenger and freight steamers 
“Venezuela,” “Colombia” and “Ecuador” for 
the Central and South American service is welcome 
news to the large number of San Francisco export- 
ers and importers who are interested in the south 
coast trade. It was well known that this concern 
was anxious to replace some of the old Pacific Mail 
coasters with more modern vessels, but the fact that, 
notwithstanding the serious shortage of tonnage all 
over the world, W. R. Grace & Company were able 
to secure three new ships comes as a pleasant sur- 
prise. 
The “Venezuela,” “Colombia” and “Ecuador” were 


Te: purchase by W. R. Grace & Company of 
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constructed by the Nederlandsche Scheepsbouw 
Mattschappij, of Amsterdam, and are sister ships. 
being 380’ long between perpendiculars, 48.6’ beam 
and 39.3’ molded depth. They were constructed for 
,trade in the tropics, being intended originally for 
the Dutch Guiana, Venezuela, Curacao, Hayti route 
of the Royal Dutch West India Mail. They are 
steel vessels built to the highest class in Lloyd's. 
They have three complete steel decks and a prom- 
enade and boat deck amidships. The double bottoms 
extend right fore and aft from peak to peak and 
are divided into tanks by the seven water-tight 
bulkheads and the vertical water-tight keels. The 
peaks and double bottoms are constructed for water 


ballast with the bottoms under the engine and boiler 
rooms for fresh water and make-up feed. The fore 
peak bulkhead is carried up to the awning deck and 
all the others to the upper deck. The four holds and 
‘tween decks have a deadweight capacity of 5700 
tons and the four hatches are served by 10 steam 
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“La Brea’ in the Stream. 


her trial trip. 


her builders, the 
Union Iron Works 
of San Francisco. 
The “La Brea” is 
435 feet long, 56 feet 
beam and 33 feet 6 
inches molded depth. 
She is a vessel of 
7100 gross tons and 
is propelled by Cur- 


tis geared turbines 
developing 2400 
horse-power. On 


trial the guaranteed 


speed of eleven knots was easily exceeded. Steam is 
supplied by three single-ended Scotch boilers 14 feet 
9 inches in diameter by 11 feet long. 

One view show the ‘“‘La Brea” in the Union Iron 
Works dry dock for painting and cleaning before 
She was coated with the well- 


Launch of the Oil Tanker ‘‘New York’’ in the Drift Ice at Fore River. This Big Tanker and Her Sister, the ‘‘Texas,’’ Are 


derricks. 


The engines in each 
boat are triple expan- 
sion, single screw in- 
stallations, steam being 
supplied by four single- 
ended Scotch boilers. 
A speed of 13 knots at 
22-foot draft is main- 
tained at sea. 


TANKER “LA 
BREA.” 


The accompanying il- 
lustrations are of the 
new Union Oil tanker 
“La Brea,” which has 
just gone into commis- 
sion from the yards of 
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As only 111 passengers are provided for 
the accommodations are naturally roomy and _ this 
makes these vessels specially comfortable for travel 
in the tropics. The public rooms are large and airy 
and very handsomely fitted. 


Building at Fore River for the Texas Company. 
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known Federal Composition manufactured by the 
Federal Composition and Paint Company of New 
York, for which J. and R. Wilson, Inc., of 127-135 
Steuart street, San Francisco, are the local repre- 


The Oil Tanker ‘‘La Brea”’ in the Hunters Point Dry Dock. 
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“Prometheus” is known as the “Providence” No. 
7 and has cylinders 18” in diameter by 20” stroke. 
An auxiliary shaft carrying two gypsy heads is 
set forward of the craft shaft to be used for hoist- 
ing or warping purposes. The drum will hold 
2625 feet of 24-inch diameter steel wire hawser 
and the machine is capable of exerting a pull on 
the hawser of approximately 48,000 pounds. 

The machine on the “Maumee” is a “Providence 
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size F” automatic towing machine with cylinders 
16” diameter by 16” stroke. ‘This machine is also 
equipped with an auxiliary shaft carrying gypsv 
heads for warping and with the American Engi- 
neering Company automatic winding device and 
the drum has a capacity for 1800 feet of 2-inch 
diameter steel wire hawser. An approximate pull 
on the hawser of 37,000 pounds is obtained with 
this machine. 


Engineering Congress Volumes Out 


the International Engineering Congress are 

now off the press and form a noteworthy 
compendium of the engineering work on the Pan- 
ama Canal. There are twenty-five papers in all 
in these two volumes and the plans and illustra- 
tions are exceptionally complete. 

The first paper is by Major General George W. 
Goethals and is purely introductory in character, 
tracing the history of the canal project. Professor 
Emory R. Johnson’s paper follows and deals with 
the commercial and trade aspects of the canal, 
analyzes the origin of canal traffic, points out 
probable changes in the location of American in- 
dustries and discusses the effects on railway 
rates. The geology of the canal zone is admir- 
ably handled in a paper by Donald F. Mac- 
Donald, Geologist U. S. Bureau of Mines. The 
sanitation of the zone is handled in a very inter- 
esting paper by Lt. Col. Chas. F. Mason of the 
Medical Corps, U. S. A. The next two papers are 
by Henry Welles Durham and George M. Wells 
of the Civil Engineers Society and deal with pre- 
liminary municipal engineering, and municipal en- 
gineering and domestic water supply. The work- 
ing force of the Panama Canal is ably described 
by Major R. E. Wood, U. S. A., retired, who 
was identified with the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment at the Canal from 1905 to 1915. Major 
F. C. Boggs, General Purchasing Officer of the 
Panama Canal, describes the systems adopted in 
the purchase of canal supplies. Mr. F. D. Willson, 
Chief Hydrographer, deals with the Climatology 
and Hydrology of the Canal Zone. 

In the tenth paper Major-General Goethals 
deals with “Dry Excavation,” and the construction 
of the Gatun locks, dam and spillway is handled 
by Brigadier General W. L. Sibert. The locks, 
dams and regulating works of the Pacific Divi- 
sion of the Canal are ably handled by S. B. Will- 
iamson, C. E. The paper on dredging follows 
and is one of the most interesting in the entire 
collection. It gives an excellent basis for the 
comparison of the performance of practically all 
classes of dredgers on different characters of work. 
This paper is by W. G. Comber, C. E.. and is ex- 


Te first two volumes of the transactions of 
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tensively illustrated with plans of the great var- 
iety of dredgers used on the canal both by the 
French and later by the American forces. 

The second volume opens with a paper by 
Brigadier General H. F. Hodges, C. E., on the 


general design of locks, dams and_ regulating 
works. Edward C. Sherman, C. E., follows with 
a concise paper on the design of spillways. The 


next four papers deal with the locks themselves 
and the various engineering work in connection 
with them: Design of lock walls and valves 
is handled by L. D. Cornish, C. E.; “Lock Gates, 
Chain Fenders and Lock Entrance Caisson” is the 
title of Henry Goldmark’s paper; the emergency 
dams above the locks are handled by T. B. 
Monniche, C. E., and R. H. Whitehead, M. E.. 
has a very exhaustive paper on the Hydraulics of 
the Locks. The great electrical and mechanical 
power installations which operate the gates and 
towing arrangements of the canal are ably handled 
by Edward Schildhauer, electrical, civil and me-_ 
chanical engineer. , 

The five closing papers of this splendid record 
of engineering achievement at the canal zone hold 
a world of interest for the shipowner, shipper 
and business man in general as well as for those 
identified with engineering circles. “The Recon- 
struction of the Panama Railroad” is handled by 
Frederick Mears, C. E., who, at the present time. 
is a member of the Alaska Engineering Commis- 
sion. “Permanent Shops and the Pacific Ter- 
minals” are ably set forth by A. L. Bell, C. E., and 
HW. 1. Hinman, C. E., “Terminal Works, Dry 
Docks and Wharves” are described by H. H. 
Rousseau, C. E. “Coaling Plants and Floating 
Cranes” is the subject of F. H. Cooke’s paper and 
“Aids to Navigation” by Walter F. Beyer com- 
pletes the most noteworthy exposition of the en- 
gineering features of the great waterway at the 
Isthmus that will ever be compiled. 

The committee having in charge the publication 
of the transactions of the International Engi- 
necring Congress are certainly to be congratulated 
on the splendid manner in which the first two 
volumes of their work have been arranged and 
printed. 
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A 1,000 Horse- power 


Krupp Diesel Engine. 


The Application of Diesel Engines to 
Marine Propulsion 


By G. C. DAVISON, Mem. S. N. A. & M. E., Mem Am. Soc. Naval Engrs. 


HIS paper is limited to the marine Diesel en- 
T gine. ‘The Diesel was originally developed 

for stationary purposes. It met with such 
great success that licenses were sold by the orig- 
inal developers, the Augsburg Company, to a num- 
ber of other firms. Among these may be men- 
tioned the American Diesel Engine Company, the 
Nobel Company of Petrograd and the Burmeister 
- & Wain Company of Copenhagen. The Nobel 
Company was the pioneer in marine work and had 
a fleet of Diesel engined ships in operation in Rus- 


sia long before motor ships appeared in the fleets 
of other countries. 

A special application of the Diesel engine is 
found in submarines. ‘These vessels were at first 
fitted with gasoline engines. In certain instances 
steam has been used. In the United States, the 
Electric Boat Company was the first to build 
marine Diesels. These were of the four-cycle, 
single-acting type. A similar type was built in 
England by Vickers, Ltd. In Germany, the Nurem- 
burg branch of the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg- 
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Engine Company 420-Horse-power Engine. 
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Nurnburg A. G. developed a two-cycle, single-act- 
ing engine. The Augsburg Company developed a 
four-cycle, single-acting engine. The Krupps de- 
veloped a two-cycle, single-acting engine. While 
there is now a great variety, when it comes to de- 
tails and arrangements, all these engines may be 
classified as multi-cylinder, single-acting; some 
two-stroke and others four-stroke. Approximately 
over 300 vessels, of which over half are submarines, 
are fitted with these engines and running success- 
fully. 

A further development, ‘yet in its infancy, is the 
double-acting, two-cycle engine. VPrior to the Eu- 
ropean war, the Nuremberg Company had been 
working for over four years on a_ six-cylinder, 
double-acting, two-cycle engine of 12,000 horse- 
power. Blohm & Voss, of Hamburg, had also built 
and successfully tested a pair of 1000 horse-power, 
two-cycle, double-acting engines for a merchant 
ship. 

The conservative builders of Diesel engines have 
equipped ships which have been commercially suc- 
cessful. Those who have attempted too radical de- 
partures have produced engines, which, while not 
failures, had certain troubles. Troubles of this 
kind cannot be kept secret and the introduction of 
the Diesel engine for marine purposes has been 
consequently retarded. 

It is apparent that there cxists to-day a certain 
datterence of opinion as regards the merits of two- 
exvcle and four-cycle Diesels. At one time, not long 
ago, the trend appeared to be in favor of the two- 
cvele. Technical literature is very favorable to the 
two-cycle, while the record of practical results is 
very favorable to the four-cycle. In the course of 
time the natural laws of evolution will make them- 
selves manifest and we shall witneess a demon- 
stration of the survival of the fittest. 

The two-cycle engine, superficially, has the ad- 
vantage of developing double the power for a given 
size of cylinder. At first sight it seems that a two- 
cycle engine should furnish twice the power of a 
four-cycle engine of the same size. This is far 
from realization. The addition of the scavenging 
system requires considerable weight and space and 
a large number of additional working parts. The 
net result is that the two-cycle engine occupies 
ticarly the same volumetric space as the four-cycle 
engine and is only slightly lighter. Another ad- 
vantage of a two-cycle engine is that, with a given 
number of cylinders, a more even turning move- 
ment is obtained. The reversing is much more 
simple, as the same set of cams can be used both 
jor the ahead and astern motion. Inertia forces 
are masked by the pressures in the cylinders, so 
that stresses on main bearing caps and connecting- 
rod bolts are small as compared with a four-cycle 
engine. The two-cycle has no mechanically oper- 
ated exhaust valve, as the exhaust occurs through 
ports in the cylinder wall. In the four-cycle engine 
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the mechanically-operated exhaust valve is exposed 
to hot gases and is the source of more or less 
trouble. 

The four-cycle engine has certain advantages of 
its own. It is in reality simpler, each cylinder 
coming nearer to being a complete unit. It has a 
less number of different parts, also a less number 
of total parts. As regards heat conditions, the 
four-cycle engine is far superior. In a cylinder of 
given dimensions, the four-cycle engine handles 
only one-half the amount of heat developed in a 
Cylinders below a certain size do not 
require artificial cooling for the pistons, while this 
complication is absolutely necessary in the two- 
cycle type. In large cylinders, piston cooling is 
necessary in both types, but the four-cycle has the 
advantage of working with a much lower mean 
temperature and there is less liability to cracks due 
to heat conditions. The four-cycle is more eco- 
nomical than the two-cycle. It is possible that 
many of the disadvantages inherent in the two- 
cycle will be overcome, but, considering the present 
status of both types, it is the opinion of the writer 
that, as a practical proposition, the four-cycle 
engine is preferable. 


two-cycle. 


‘There are limitations to the size of Diesel en- 
gines which may be advantageously applied to 
marine use. The smallest engine would be in the 
neighborhood of 100 h.-p., as compared with gaso- 
line engines, the first cost of Diesels below this 
limit is such that the saving in fuel is only suf- 
ficient to offset interest and depreciation. As the 
size increases the economy in fuel becomes more 
important. The upper limit in size is fixed by the 
designs and materials now in use. Up to the 
present, the upper limit is approximately 400 h.-p. 
per cylinder in single-acting units. From the de- 
signer’s point of view, it would seem possible to 
build successful engines of double this power, and 
of four times this power in double-acting units. 
[:xperiments have been made on double-acting, 
two-cylinder engines developing 2000 h. p. per 
cylinder. This latter figure represents about the 
theoretical limit, unless some radical departure is 
made. 

Lightweight Diesels are represented by sub- 
marine engines. These engines run at a piston 
speed of from 1000 to 1200 feet per minute. A 
1000 h.-p.. six-cylinder will run as high as 450 
r.p.m. and will weigh approximately 40 pounds per 
h.-p. A heavy-duty, slow-speed engine, developing 
1000 h.-p. at 100 r.p.m., will weigh as much as 300 
pounds per h.-p. The 1000 h.-p. Nuremberg engine 
on the U. S. S. “Fulton,” running at 260 r.p.m., 
weighs 100 pounds per horse-power. 

Certain foreign countries have installed both 
steam turbines and oil éngines in destroyers. For 
ordinary cruising purposes the Diesel engine is 
used, thereby effecting great fuel economy and in- 
creasing the cruising radius about 400%. For bat- 
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tleships, the German government intended to adopt 
the same scheme. By having a ship with triple 
screws the Diesel engine could be used for cruising 
on the center shaft. At least two engines of ap- 
proximately 12,000 h.-p. have been built in Ger- 
many for this purpose. In Russia, gunboats pro- 
pelled by Diesel engines have been in successful 
operation for several years. Austria has a cruiser 
equipped with a pair of 1000 h.-p. Nuremberg 
Diesel engines. Craft of this type, requiring from 
500 to 5000 h.-p., offer a large field for the Diesel 
engine. Such minor naval craft, if fitted with 
Diesels, could be made more comfortable, more 
efficient and have three or four times the cruising 
radius they now have with steam. 


The U. S. Navy is now building the fuel ship 
“Maumee,” to be equipped with two Nuremberg 
two-cycle engines of 2500 h.-p. each. These will be 
about the largest slow-speed, heavy-duty engines 
thus far attempted, and represent a bold step, as 
the Government has had no previous experience 
in building engines of this type, even in smaller 
sizes, 

To illustrate the extent of the motor ship in- 
dustry, the following incomplete data has been 
collected. Up to July 1, 1914, Ludwig Nobel, of 
Petrograd, has built or is building 65 ships with 
106 engines and 561 working cylinders, with a 
total brake horse-power of 50,740. Of these, 63 are 
reversible engines, 43 non-reversible engines, 75 
four-cycle engines and 31 two-cycle engines. Fifty 
ships are warships and fifteen merchant ships. The 
largest engine is 1500 h.-p. and the smallest 50 h.-p. 
Burmeister and Wain have completed 17 large 
motor ships and have 25 large motor ships on 
order. 

The New London Ship and Engine Company, 
which started operations in 1910, has built most of 
the marine Diesels produced in the United States 
Its record to date is as follows: Engines built and 
building, 107; approximate number of cylinders, 
600; approximate horse-power, 40,000; smallest en- 
gine, 60 h.-p.; largest engine, 1000 h.-p. 

The one reason for going ahead with Diesel 
engines for marine purposes is fuel economy. For 
naval purposes it is a question of increased radius 
of action and other military advantages. For com- 
mercial work the question resolves itself into one 
of dollars and cents. Enough experience has been 
gained to show that in certain classes of vessels on 
certain trade routes the Diesel engine does pay; 
hence the number of ships building at the outbreak 
of the war. 

The advantages, as applied to certain merchant 
vessels, are, in general: economy in fuel, increased 
cargo capacity, decreased, engineer force and ab- 
scnce of standby losses. 

Previous to the present war, it may be stated, in 
general terms, that, in Europe, capital was com- 
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paratively plentiful and fucl comparatively scarce. 
Consequently the European shipowner considered 
ultimate saving and was willing to pay a greater 
first cost for his propelling plant, if the operating 
economy would show an ultimate gain. In the 
United States the shipping business has never been 
given much encouragement, and those who have 
gone into the business have had to consider first 
cost very seriously. Furthermore, both coal and 
oil are comparatively cheap in this country. 
Finally, information in regard to Diesel engines 
has been obtained principally from technical de- 
scriptions of foreign vessels and it is only recently 
that Diesel-engined ships have visited American 
ports, so that first-hand information from actual 
observation has been scarce. 

Under present circumstances it is impossible to 
install a Diesel engine plant at the same cost as a 
steam plant. There is a possibility that a Diesel 
engine may be developed which will cost so little 
more than a steam plant that the difference will 
not be worth consideration. There are, of course, 
many cases where a Diesel engine plant would not 
prove as desirable as a steam plant. These cases 
depend upon locality and the nature of the service. 
It is apparent, that in a locality where coal is very 
cheap and oil expensive, it will be foolish to use 
oil. A vessel engaged locally on short trips could 
not derive the same advantage as a vessel making 
long voyages. 

The Diesel engine, as now built, will require the 
same number of engineers as the steam plant, but 
will not require the fireroom force; it will require a 
higher type of engineer than the steam engine and, 
therefore, slightly higher pay; it will require more 
lubricating oil than the steam engine, depending of 
course upon the design and type of engine; the 
average yearly deterioration will be about the same 
in both cases; interest on investment is, of course, 
calculated on first cost. The cost of repairs and 
upkeep will depend upon the type of engine. No 
exact basis can be given, and Diesel engines have 
not been in operation sufficiently long to furnish a 
general average. It seems reasonable to assume that 
in the long run a properly built Diesel engine, adapted 
to the work required, should show a much smaller 
repair bill than a steam plant. 

Probably the worst enemies of the marine Dicsel 
engine have been its over enthusiastic advocates. 
Many have made promises they could not fulfill. 
Others have built and installed engines which were 
nothing but experiments and unfortunately the good 
and the bad suffer alike as a result. 

We have every reason to look forward to a con- 
tinuation of the present development, and in the 
course of the next few years we may hope to see a 
less number of types and a greater number of engines 
in use. 
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The “Benicia,” an Efficient Oil Transporter Engined by a Union Gas Engine. 


BOLINDERS COMING THROUGH. 


The sudden wave of orders received by the 
Pacific Coast agents of the Bolinder engine gave 
rise to misgivings in some quarters as to deliv- 
eries, but the office of Henry Lund & Company 
state that they are highly pleased with the way 
engine shipments are coming on. ‘The engines 
for the Matson schooner “Annie Johnson” are on 
hand at the Union Iron Works ready for installa- 
tion, and the engines for the “Rithet” are also 
here. The two 320’s for the McCormick schooner 
“City of Portland” are in this country, and the 
320’s for her sister ship are on their way across 
the Atlantic. The 320’s for the E. K. Wood 
schooner are also on their way, having left the 
factory some days ago. 


“Alaska our Frontier Wonderland” is the title 
of a very attractive booklet gotten out by the 
Alaska Bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. The illustrations and subject-matter have 
been most carefully compiled and a wealth of 
sound information on our great Northern Terri- 
tory will be found in this booklet which may be 
had on request to the Alaska Bureau 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


Local Inspectors Robert Reid and 
Charles E. Eckliff have been completely 
exonerated from responsibility or blame 
in reference to the capsizing of the 
steamer “Eastland” in the Chicago 
river. Their arrest was entirely unwar- 
ranted as the matter in hand was not 
under their jurisdiction. They 
merely the victims of public hysteria 
following an accident that was criminal 
in as much as Government regulation 
should have been such as to have made 
it impossible. There was no regulation 
within the power of these local inspect- 
ors relative to the “Eastland” that had 
not been enforced. 
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A SKANDIA ENGINED SCHOONER 


Schultz, Robinson and Schultz of South San 
Francisco are turning out a fine trading schooner 
for use on the West Coast of South America. 
The craft is 85 feet long by 24 feet beam and is 
named the ‘“Terza Italia,” and will be operated 
by the Angelo Fusce Company of Callao, Peru. 
The “Terza Italia” is being fitted out with a 120 
horse power, two-cylinder, Skandia engine by J. 
H. Hansen and Company. A six horse power 
Skandia is also being installed to furnish power 
for electric lighting, winches, etc. J. H. Hansen 
and Company report a steady and consistent de- 
mand for their engines on both coasts of North 
and South America. 


“ROSE CITY’S” BOILERS. 


The battery of Ballin water tube boilers for the 
San Francisco and Portland Steamship Company's 
steamer “Rose City,” fully described in the Jan- 
uary number of the “Pacific Marine Review,” are 
pictured herewith practically complete in the shops 
of the Ballin Watertube Boiler Company. The 
installation of these boilers had just begun, at the 
time of going to press. 


Battery of Ballin Boilers for the San Francisco an, Portland 
Steamship Company’s Steamer ‘‘Rose City 
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End View of the Colman Creosoting Plant, Showing Piles Ready to be Slung in by the Traveling Crane. 


The Colman Creosoting Works 


The Teredo in salt water’ and the dry rot and 
white ant on shore have ever been implacable 
enemies to the long life of nearly every kind of 
wood and while there are a few woods which are 
practically immune these are rare and_ costly 
enough to be entirely out of the question for all 
ordinary construction. The necessity of increasing 
the useful life of timbers exposed to the action of 
either salt water or land animals gave rise to the 
practice of treating woods with certain penetrating 
oils which drove out all rot producing moisture 
and acted as a preservative to the fiber construc- 
tion of the wood itself. In the case of wharf 
piling, heavy mill timbers, railroad ties, bridge 
material, mining props and paving blocks the ques- 
tions of longevity and safety were always of the 
foremost consideration and thus it came about that 
nearly thirty years ago a creosoting plant was 
started in Seattle as the center of the great north- 
western timber region and this plant, that of the 
J. M. Colman Company, to-day holds the custom 
of nearly all the large railroad and other com- 
panies requiring creosoted material in this coun- 
try as well as many large customers abroad. A 
very large amount of piling treated by this con- 
cern prior to 1895 is still in use and to-day heavy 
railroad and freight transfers are taking place over 
creosoted piling furnished by the Colman works 
before the opening of the present section. 

The plant of the J. H. Colman Company is 
notable for its compactness and unity. ‘The sawn 
timber or piling logs move always in the one 
direction. They are unloaded 
steamers direct into a receiving bay which is 
spanned by a traveling crane. ‘This crane tra- 
verses an open pond for wet storage as well as 
the receiving platform and conveys the timber to 
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the trucks where it is made up in suitable amounts 
for the retorts. Once within the retorts the wood 
is artificially seasoned either by steaming and dry- 
ing under a vacuum or by boiling in the creosote 
or by a combination of these methods. The orig- 
inal amount of oil is then pumped into the wood 
with a pressure of 100 to 150 pounds per square 
inch filling all the voids created by the removal of 
moisture and soft pulp. For piles to be used in 
salt water, twelve pounds of oil per cubic foot is 
required while from 5 to 10 pounds is found suf- 
ficient for land purposes. The plant has a capacity 
of 75,000 feet board measure of sawn timber and 
5,000 lineal feet of piling per day. Between five 
and six thousand gallons of creosote oil are used 
daily. One charge for each retort is completed 
every twenty-four hours. When a charge has been 
treated it is unloaded onto the storage wharf and 
is ready for shipment. The entire movement dur- 
ing the process is in one direction and handling 
costs have been reduced to a minimum. As the 
life of material under many conditions of usage is 
increased five or six times by this process it will 
readily be seen that the demand for creosoted 
piles and timber is sufficient to warrant such a 
splendidly equipped plant as that of the J. M. 
Colman Company. 


At a recent meeting of the Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Company the capital stock of the 
concern was increased from $2,500,000 to 


$3,000,000. 


The Hanlon shipyard has secured a contract 
for repairing and lengthening by thirty feet the 
steam schooner “Fort Bragg.” 
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Wet Storage Pond. This is Traversed by a Traveling Crane and Logs Can be Kept Either in Wet or Dry Storage While Wait- 
Ing for Treatment. 
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The Finished Product. Creosoted Piles Awaiting Shipment. These Lie at the Opposite End of the Plant from the “Green” Logs 
Received, the Movement Being all in One Direction. 


One of the Creosoting Retorts, Showing the Gear for Handling Loads of Logs or Lumber. 
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A about “Trade following the flag,” and while 

this has come to be accepted as a truism it 
is hedged about with certain exceptions that in 
reality limit the scope of the phrase to conditions 
that are seldom existant in international relations. 
li, however, we substitute the saying “trade fol- 
lows foreign investment,” we have an axiom that 
admits of no limitations and that has centuries of 
historical record during which its standing as a 
truism has never been successfully assailed. 


Entered as second-class matter at Postoffice, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


GREAT deal has been written and_ said 


One effect of the great struggle in Europe has 
been to alter the position of the United States 
financially—we were a debtor nation while now 
we are, or shortly will be, a creditor nation. This 
means that this country is now accumulating great 
stores of surplus wealth and the disposition of 
this wealth has become a national problem. If 
we are to retain our present position of financial 
supremacy we must invest our surplus in such a 
way as to bring our natoin into the closest com- 
mercial relationship with all the countries of the 
earth. 


From one end of the United States to the other 
men are talking, thinking and dreaming of an 
American foreign trade merchant marine, and yet, 
such an institution, no matter how heartily de- 
sired, cannot be brought about without foreign 
connections of the most substantial sort—Ameri- 
can money invested lavishly in foreign fields. The 
case of Great Britain and Germany furnish con- 
vincing proofs. In South America these two 
countries held their trade because their own peo- 
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ple built up branch business houses, owned cattle, 
mines, railroads and factories, and at the same 
time English and German money was loaned un- 
stintingly to native business institutions, thus se- 
curing the trade of the native born as well as of 
their own settlers. A South American concern 
borrows English capital, buys and sells English 
goods and exports and imports on an English 
steamer—how could it do otherwise? 

Every well placed group of American invest- 
ments in a foreign country makes an American 
line of vessels to serve the interests represented 
by these investments imperative. In the olden 
days the British East India Company built up a 
great and powerful institution on the foundation 
of foreign investment. This concern assumed an 
imperialistic attitude that has nothing in common 
with present day conditions, but it pointed the 
way to Great Britain's trade supremacy. The 
manner of operating great foreign trade houses 
has utterly changed but the fundamental idea is 
the same as ever. A good example of the fruits 
of well placed foreign investment is that of the 
East Asiatic Company, a concern that operates 
a splendid line of steam and motor ships from 
Sweden to the Far East. Here we have a line 
of vessels that is far more than a transportation 
company for approximately 50 per cent. of their 
homeward bound cargoes consist of their own 
products raised on their own plantations or manu- 
factured in their own shops. But why could not 
England, who was mistress of the seas, or Ger- 
many, who was becoming a rival for that honor, 
carry these goods to and from the East Indies 
to Sweden? Because Swedish investment demanded 
Swedish protection and that meant Swedish trans- 
portation. American investments abroad will demand 
the same sort of insurance against the encroachments 
of rivals and this will mean that these investments 
must be connected to their source at home by Amer- 
ican transportation. 

The fact that foreign trade requires something 
more than the casual interest of the seller and buyer 
of commodities and that co-operation in a financial 
and industrial sense is the only key that will open 
the doors to rich foreign fields, has taken root rapidly 
in the United States during the past two years and 
resulted in several notable business moves among 
which the most important is the formation of the 
American International Corporation. This corpora- 
tion gathered together as its leaders a group of men 
representative of the acme of national and interna- 
tional business as it exists in America to-day. Among 
the directors are numbered Vanderlip, Sabin and 
Wiggin, men whose names stand for financing abil- 
ity: Hill, Lovett and Kahn, whose service may be 
relied upon in foreign railroad financing and opera- 
ting; Grace and Dollar, both rich in experience deal- 
ing with export and foreign trade; Coffin, whose 
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name is synonymous with electrical machinery and 
supplies; Armour, meat packers; Percy Rockefeller, 
oil; Stone, public utility developer; Corey, steel, and 
Vail, telephone. 

The American International Corporation is capa- 
ble of big developments, it has the ability and re- 
sources to become a factor in foreign trade and, 
best of all, it cannot enrich itself without enriching 
the United States. Its success will mark out the 
path for other concerns and it is not too much to 
say that it will prove the forerunner of a great 
American foreign trade expansion. 


SHIP PURCHASE BILL. 


Hon. William E. Humphrey, a Representative 
from the State of Washington, appeared before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on 
March 8. 

He said he appeared there as a duty to his sec- 
tion of the country inasmuch as the Puget Sound 
interests had suffered so much recently through 
the enactment by the Democratic Congress of 
other legislation, that the felt it incumbent upon 
him to do everything in his power to prevent the 
enactment into law of the proposed Ship Purchase 
bill in its present shape, so as to avoid further 
disastrous results. He recounted what had been 
done for shipping during the past decade and ac- 
cused the Republicans of not having done any- 
thing to build up the merchant marine, but con- 
trasted this with what the Democrats had done to 
wipe out most of what existed in the way of ship- 
ping interests under the American flag. He re- 
ferred to the Emergency Registry Act and said 
while the Democrats particularly thought they 
were doing something, this did not change the 
situation in one particular and that he thought 
there was not a single change made in the sailing 
route of a vessel brought under the flag through 
that legislation—that it was not the flag that 
brought these ships in, but on the contrary fear 
of submarines, and that most if not all would get 
out after normal conditions were resumed unless 
prevented. He referred to the Panama Canal Act 
as being the one thing which would have helped 
give this country a large merchant marine, but 
unfortunately the free tolls modification killed that 
prospect and caused a loss to the lumber people 
on the West Coast of about $1.50 per thousand on 
their product. 

Mr. Humphrey launched a Seamen's Act discus- 
sion which waxed warm for a while. but he held 
his own against all comers and referred to his 
many predictions that its passage would sweep 
the American flag from the Pacific. He said he 
did not care to argue details as to whether it was 
this or that which influenced the result—that it 
nevertheless was a fact the vessels were no longer 
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operating. He dramatically made further predic- 
tions, i. e., that if the law is enforced it will even 
drive the foreign vessels to Vancouver and leave 
nothing but the Japanese vessels in control of the 
West Coast of the United States. 

The S. S. “Minnesota” was mentioned and Judge 
Alexander stated he had been informed by some- 
one very close to Mr. Hill that they did not care 
anything about the Seamen's bill, but Mr. Humph- 
rey turned to the testimony given by Mr. Lacey, 
manager of that vessel, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce a couple of years ago, in 
which he stated the passage of the Act would 
mean the discontinuance of this steamer in the 
trans-Pacific trade. Mr. Humphrey then went into 
the bill (Seamen’s Act) quite in detail and could 
not be stopped, because he claimed Mr. McAdoo 
had made some reference to it in his remarks and 
that he (Humphrey) was entitled to the same 
privilege. He pointed out that it was not an act 
for the benefit of the American sailor, but on the 
contrary for the alien, and put into the record 
figures to show how few Americans qualified under 
the act at the various ports. In one place there 
were nine Amcricans as against some eight hun- 
dred aliens. He then put in the record some data 
concerning wages paid sailors on the Pacific Coast 
which showed that they were making nearly as 
much as some masters and, including overtime, 
more than many of the mates. He referred to 
the withdrawal of the Robert Dollar Line to Van- 
couver as affecting one lumber interest in the 
Puget Sound District to the extent of $1,200,000 
per annum, and said this was indirectly felt by 
hundreds of workmen, and all for the benefit of 
alien sailors. 

Mr. Humphrey did not have a great deal to say 
about the Ship Purchase bill proper, except to go 
into its indefinite features. He said he was struck 
dumb by the readiness of the Democrats to ap- 
prove such an indefinite proposition as put up to 
them. He said it was simply a proposition of let- 
ting Mr. McAdoo try to demonstrate to the world 
that he could do something that no one else could 
do. He asked where these ships were going to be 
operated, what kind of vessels they were to be, 
where they were going to be constructed or pur- 
chased, and paused for a reply. Then he con- 
trasted the present proposition with subsidy bills 
in the past and tried to show where such bills 
always at least had some definite object and were 
specific in their purpose. He said the $50,000,000 
at best would build but few ships; that the emer- 
gency might not exist when they are obtained: 
that all sections of the country would have an 
equal right to demands the services of these Gov- 
ernment vessels; that politics would enter into 
their distribution, and that if it did not then they 
would be scattered in such a manner as to not do 
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any good, but on the contrary do harm in that 
there would be enough operated to discourage pri- 
vate capital from going into the trade. 

Mr. Humphrey’s attention was called by the 
Chairman to complaints about vessels not being 
willing to use the Municipal docks at Seattle, and 
he said he would not be willing to assume any- 
thing was wrong on the mere statement of the 
manager of those docks—that he knew him well, 
he was a nice gentleman, but that he was in- 
clined to see things from his own point of view. 
Judge Alexander intimated that section 9 of the 
bill could be amended to correct any conditions of 
discrimination against such docks. 

Mr. Humphrey cited instances of Government 
operation of Army transports on the West Coast 
to show how certain lines of vessels had been 
forced to discontinue their service to the Philip- 
Pines. , 

He advocated a Shipping Board with wide 
power and said he would have no objection to the 
Government building vessels and leasing same if 
there was no Government operation contemplated. 
Judge Alexander said that was the fundamental 
purpose of the bill and that the provision for 
Government operation was only an alternative in 
the event private parties would not take over the 
vessels. The Judge thought that was essential 
as otherwise the ships would have to rot at the 
wharves unless the Government met the terms of 
the private parties. Judge Alexander said that he 
was opposed to Government ownership himself 
and that under no circumstances would a subsidy 
be in order now with the cost of construction and 
operation about equalized; that if any subsidy 
scheme even could be thought of it should not be 
on any plane other than that worked out in the 
bill prepared by the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York and introduced by Mr. Rowe, which is 
intended to equalize the cost, and that as those 
items seem equalized at this time that did not 
seem to be in order. 


GASOLINE. 


A great deal has appeared in print lately con- 
cerning the sharp advance in the price of gasoline. 
The price of gasoline in common with other prices 
is practically controlled by supply and demand and 
during 1915 the consumption in the United States 
increased about 27 per cent. while the production 
increased less than 1 per cent. In the California 
fields there was an actual falling off in the crude 
oil production of 14,000,000 barrels last vear and 
1916, up to date, production is fully as far, if not 
farther, below normal. The low production of the 
past few months is due to the disastrous storm in 
the oil belt in January and to the Government suits 
against owners on unpatented lands. Until these 
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suits are finally disposed of there will probably be 
little increase in the output as the year advances. 

Improved carburetors and improved methods of 
refining petroleum will undoubtedly relieve the gaso- 
line situation from time to time, but the savings 
brought about by such methods will necessarily be 
in very slight percentages and in the final analysis 
the price of gasoline will be determined by the way 
the country’s crude oil supply keeps up with the 
ever-growing demand for gasoline. In the mean- 
while we, on the Pacific Coast, can congratulate 
ourselves that we live handy to the California oil 
fields and our gasoline prices are still several cents 
per gallon below the Eastern averages. 


WHY SHEAR? 


The present boom in American shipbuilding may 
result in some radical changes in hull con- 
struction. It is quite noticeable, in the first 
place, that some of the great bridge companies 
are engaged in turning out ship framing and that 
in several cases the “tumble-home” has been dis- 
pensed with. Now one apparent effect of the 
vertical-sided ship will be a decided loss in ap- 
pearance, but it is doubtful if the easing quali- 
ties of a six or eight inch tumble home in large 
freight boats will be much missed. Another fea- 
ture that is noticeable is the very sharp bilges 
in some of the new construction. Some of the 
new ships, and ships of considerable size too, have 
the turn of the bilge on a twelve-inch radius. 

The question naturally arises why not do awav 
with the shear? Decks below the weather deck 
are frequently made without shear today, then 
why not the weather deck also. Given a certain 
hull weight, a vessel without shear would be 
deeper amidships and therefore stronger, she 
would have a somewhat greater deadweight ca- 
picity, would be easier to load and would have 
much better stowage of cargo. With both shear 
and crown gone the saving in cost in a freighter 
would be considerable while the saving in a pas- 
senger ship would be very material. In the case 
of a vessel with a poop and forecastle, these 
gains could be made without detracting from the 
appearance of the ship as a false shear could be 
carried between these structures. 


AN INTERESTING LABOR BILL. 


In the House of Representatives on January 
11. 1916, Mr. Tavenner introduced the following 
bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it shall be unlawful 
for any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman 
or other person having charge of the work of any 
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Evans Steam Steering Gear. 


ENGBERG DYNAMO SETS. 


The electrical installation on board a steamer, 
especially a passenger steamer, has grown very 
rapidly of late years in importance. The days 
when lighting was the only service making de- 
mands upon the product of a ship’s generating 
sets have long since gone by and we now find 
electricity called upon for searchlights, for heat- 
ing, for telephones, call bells and tell tales, 
for a large variety of galley machines, in 
many cases for deck machinery and more 
and more frequently for cooking, to say 
nothing of the wireless. 

The electrical installation on board ship 
has grown then to be second in impor- 
tance only to the main engines themselves 
and economy, reliability and flexibility 
under varying loads having to be met the 
result has been the evolution of the mod- 
ern direct-connected dynamo set repre- 
senting the highest combined skill of the 
electrical and mechanical engineer. <A 
type of prime mover that has met with 
more than ordinary success and_ has 
achieved an enviable name for itself is the 
direct-connected electrical unit manufac- 
tured by Engberg’s Electric and Mechan- 
ical Works at St. Joseph, Michigan. 
These sets range from one to 75 kilo- 
watts and are manufactured for either 
direct or alternating current. The steam 
end of the unit is carefully designed for 
economy in steam consumption, the gov- 
erning permits of a better control than 
even the most strict government require- 
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ment for naval purposes and the en- 
gine is built to stand. 


C. H. EVANS BUSY. 


One of the busiest San Francisco 
machine shops at the present time is 
that of C. H. Evans and Company of 
183-187 Fremont street. The output 
of this shop is quite varied, and at 
the present time they are building air 
pumps for nothern canneries, water 
pumps for the Alaska Packers’ As- 
sociation, besides numerous bilge and 
fire pumps for many of the coasting 
vessels now under construction up 
and down the coast. The new Beni- 
cia ferry, “Charles I. Van Damme,” 
now building at the Robinson yard, 
Benicia, is being engined by C. H. 
Evans and Company with 16-inch and 
30-inch by 72-inch engines. The 
“Van Damme” is an oil burner, and 
her boilers are being constructed by the Eureka 
Boiler Works. Besides manufacturing a wide range 
of marine machinery, C. H. Evans and Company 
represent the well-known Sterling and Kermath 
motors. 

The Evans Steam Steering Gear as manufac- 
tured by C. H. Evans and Company is well known 
and widely used on San Francisco bay and the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. As shown 


An Engberg Direct Connected Dynamo Set. 
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in cut, this gear consists of a pair of small steam 
engines, connected at right angles with one crank 
shaft on which is a screw meshing into a worm 
wheel. This worm is keyed on to the winding 
drum shaft which is supported on stands between 
and above the engine. The winding drum runs 
free on the shaft when disengaged from the clutch, 
or revolves with it when engaged, the clutch being 
operated by a lever in the pilot house. The en- 
gines are controlled, started, stopped or reversed 
by levers in the pilot house that move the control- 
ling valve, which is also geared to the winding 
drum-shaft in such a manner that when the lever 
in the pilot house is moved to port or starboard, 
the engines will start and revolve until the rudder 
has been brought to the corresponding position, 
the lever in the pilot house always indicating the 
position of the rudder. The gears are made in two 
sizes with cylinders 3-inch bore by 6-inch stroke 
or cylinders 4-inch bore by 6-inch stroke. 


AN INTERESTING SALE. 


In our advertising columns will be found an 
advertisement that should interest anyone who is 
experiencing difficulty in obtaining machinery. 
The machines and material listed in this adver- 
tisement are practically new, having been used 
on but one contract, and as most of the machinery 
was manufactured in the United States it can be 
brought over the border free of duty. The San 
Francisco agents for this important sale is F. 
Griffin & Company of 311 California street, while 
the northern agent is F. Griffin & Company of 448 
Seymour street, British Columbia. 


The Columbian Rope Company of Auburn, New 
York, has become a member of the Rice Leaders of 
the World Association, an organization composed of 
concerns which have set a very high business code 
to abide by. 


The Toyo Kisen Kaisha recently increased its 
capital by $8,000,000 and has in contemplation 
five new 10,000-ton freighters and two 23,000-ton 
passenger liners. 
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407 LEWIS BUILDING 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


DRUMMOND LIGHTERAGE COMPANY. 


This company carries on a general lighterage 
and freight transfer business to and from all 
points on Puget Sound and ports in British Col- 
umbia and lower Alaska. It has its offices at 
623 Colman Building, Seattle, and operates a wharf 
with car and freight transfer at 3414 Iowa avenue. 
‘This company was established in 1890 and_ in- 
corporated in 1903. Capital stock is $100,000. 

This company has for a number of years made 
a specialty of transferring freight to and from 
rail and salt water, and under the efficient direc- 


A Section of Coal and Gravel Bins at the Drummond Lighterage 
or Wagon Loads Ie Located ‘on the: Whart Just to the Lett 
of the Shed Shown in the Foreground. 

tion of its manager, Mr. George Francis Fay, has 

maintained a continuous policy of giving its cus- 

tomers the maximum amount of service at the 
most reasonable prices possible. 

Beginning with a very small equipment the 
company has expanded until it now owns and 
operates 21 lighters, varying from 50 to 1200 tons 
capacity each, and has its own wharf with ware- 
house, derrick and an extensive equipment for 
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transferring various kinds of freight. At their 
wharf they have a landing for transferring empty 
and loaded freight cars from railroad tracks on 
to their barges; they have a slip with railroad 
tracks alongside and at the end for transferring 
packages and bulk freight between cars and light- 
ers; a warehouse for the storage of perishable 
freight; sand and gravel bunkers with a storage 
capacity of 400 cubic yards and a transfer capacity 
of 300 yards per day, for transferring the gravel 
from barges to railroad cars and into storage. 
The bunkers deliver into cars on one side and 
into trucks and wagons on the other side. 

There is also machinery, including a 30” belt 
conveyor for transferring coal from barges to cars. 
This installation has a capacity of 100 tons per 
hour. 

This company also acts as forwarding and dis- 
tributing agents and maintains a department for 
transferring package oil to railroad cars in the 
original packages and also for taking it from the 
original package and placing it in tank cars for 
direct shipments. This oil is coming through 
Seattle in quite large quantities at the present 
time and the writer found the company quite busy 
in this branch of its business. 


The officers of the Drummond Lighterage Com- 
pany are J. B. C. Lockwood, President; J. G. 
McFee, Vice-President; J. D. Hunt, Secretary; 
George Francis Fay, Treasurer and Manager, and 
these gentlemen together with F. T. Fischer con- 
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stitute the Board of Directors. 
these men throughout the 


The standing of 
Northwest and the 
thoroughly up-to-date service maintained by the 
concern in all its activities have made it possible 
for the Drummond Lighterage Company to be- 
come a controlling factor in the freight transfer 
business of Puget Sound. 


THE PORTLAND CORDAGE COMPANY. 


One of the best known firms in the Pacific 
Northwest is the Portland Cordage Company, 
which was established at Portland, Oregon, in 
1887 and came under its present management and 
ownership in 1892, The Seattle mill was estab- 
lished in 1904 and has been continuously under 
the same management. ‘These two rope works 
have splendid advantages for the purchase of raw 
material, are equipped with modern machinery and 
are thoroughly prepared to take care of all cor- 
dage business in the line of Manila and Sisal . 
rope and binder twine. The distribution of the 
product of these two mills covers the United 
States, Mexico, Central and South America, Pan- 
ama, Hawaiian Islands, New Zealand, Australia, 
the Philippines, Asiatic ports, and Alaska. 

The fibers used in the manufacture of rope and 
binder twine, are of two kinds, viz: bast and 
structural. By bast fibers is meant those that 
are produced from the inner bark covering a 
woody stock of plant or tree. The principal 
of these are, Cannabis Sativa (sometimes called 
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flax, 
hemp, Italian hemp, ramie, nettle and cocoa. 
The structural fibers are Musa Sapientium, true 
banana, and Musa Textilis, wild banana, the plant 
from which Manila hemp is extracted; besides, a 
large variety of plants of the cactus family, in- 
cluding Agave Sisalanus, the commercial fiber 


Canada hemp), Japanese hemp, 


from which Sisal fiber is obtained. Of the fore- 
going but two will be considered, Musa Textilis, 
or Abaca, generally called Manila hemp, and the 
Sisal. Understand that the name Manila hemp is 
misleading. It is not hemp, except from usage of 
the term. Canada hemp is the true application for 
the word “hemp.” Yielding to commercial usage 
the term Manila hemp will be occasionally used. 
The history of this plant is remote. Magellan’s 
men evidently knew of its fiber value and uses. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century small 
quantities of fiber were brought to the United 
States, but no extensive importations were made 
until 1850, and by 1900 it constituted the chief 


article of export from the Islands. In the year 
1818 there were exported from Manila 41 tons of 
fiber; in 1900 there were 89,438 tons. 

Abaca, or Manila hemp is native to the Phil- 
ippines. It grows wild and without cultivation, 
yet when cultivated its yield is increased and the 
quality of fiber improved. The plant has been 
grown but indifferently in other countries, owing 
to the irregular distribution of heat and moisture 
and the absence of high humidity. All the fore- 
going essentials are found in large measure in 
the Philippines, hence their peculiar adaptability 
to its growth and perfection of fiber. 

Abaca will grow on any well drained, volcanic 
ash soil up to an altitude of 3,000 feet. No well 
defined authenticated area can be given in which 
the plant can be grown, but entire districts from 
which little has been produced are known to be 
excellent for its growth, and millions of acres are 
yet available for cultivation. 

After planting in good soil, but a small amount 


IMPORTANT AUCTION 


AT VANCOUVER AND BURNABY, B. C., OF THE 


CONTRACTING EQUIPMENT formerly used by the BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC RAILWAY CO., Ltd. 
on Construction Work at Lake Buntzen and Coquitlam Lake 


ORIGINALLY COSTING $250,000 


Including comparatively new Baldwin Locomotive Type 2-6-2 No. 940 class, rigid steel base 11’ 0”, mileage run only 
15,000. Air Mining Locomotives, Electric Mining Locomotives, Logging and Yarding Engines. Horizontal and Ver- 
tical Engines, Mining Hoists, Operating Motors, Controllers, Centrifugal and Cameron Pumps, 24 Carriages and Chain 
Grates complete for B & W Automatic Feed Stokers practically new 4° 5”x 12’ 0” center to center of rail 4°) 9%”. 
Two Lidgerwood Panama Type Cableways, 1100 feet and 1200 feet span, 2% inch Steel Cable, Stationery Boilers, Marine 
Boilers, about 30 Nos. 7 and 9 Leyner Drills, 12 Little Giants, Tripods, Tunnel Bars, Orange Peel Bucket, 3500 ft. of 
extra heavy cap welded black pipe, 3500 ft. of Monitor pipe 16” and 11” and fittings, about 20 tons of Hollow Round 
and Octagonal Drill Steel, Dump Cars, Wheelbarrows, ete., ete. Will be sold by Public Auction by 


F. GRIFFIN & CO. j 
ON MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, MAY ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1916 
Detailed Catalogues (over 500 lots) may be obtained of the Auctioneers by application to F. Griffin & Co. 


448 SEYMOUR ST., VANCOUVER B. C., Ph. Sey. 5418 and 311 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, Phone Garfield 2241 


NOTE—The auctioneers beg to call the attention of American buyers to the fact that the greater portion of this 
machinery was manufactured in U. S. A. and can enter theUnited States free of duty. 
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Twelve hundred feet of 16-inch, circumference, Manila Rope made in 


two pieces by the Portland Cordage Company. 


of cultivation is necessary to keep free from 
weeds, and in about thirty months to three years 
the plants mature and are ready for cutting and 
the fiber extracted. Of all the difficulties en- 
countered in producing Manila fiber, extracting 
the hemp is the slowest and most difficult proc- 
ess. This is done by hand with crude imple- 
ments, and no form of machine has yet been de- 
vised that will eliminate hand labor. Machine 
work would facilitate production, increase the 
output and cheapen the process, as has occurred 
after perfecting the raspador for cleaning Sisal 
fiber. ‘This machine will not, however, answer for 
cleaning Manila hemp. When the plant matures 
it is cut down and without delay the leaves, or 
strips, are drawn under a rude-shaped knife, some- 
thing like a corn-cutter, and on a block of hard 
wood, thus removing the fleshy or pulpy por- 
tion. On the outer side of the leaf is the fiber, 
which, when well cleaned, forms a small handful 
of strong, wet and almost white fiber. If not well 
cleaned, chemical action turns the fiber a reddish 
brown. If thoroughly cleaned the fiber is white 
and lustrous, strong and elastic. The best and 
poorest fiber may be of equal length. The quality 
depends on color and care in preparation. 
Manila hemp is the best of all known fibers for 
rope, and its importance is continuously increas- 


ing. At the factory the fiber is passed through a 
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series of machines in order to straighten 
and soften it, thence taken to spinning ma- 
chines, spun into yarn, and finally laid 
up into rope ready for distribution and 
use. 

The four-leaf red clover brand of the 
Portland Cordage Company has come to 
be recognized as a guarantee of rope ex- 
cellence, and this has been made possible 
through rigid care in the securing of the 
raw material and thorough and _pains- 
taking factory methods. 


The combined open feed water heater 
and hot water meter known as the Coch- 
rane Metering Heater, exhibited at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition by the Harri- 
son Safety Boiler Works, Seventeenth 
street and Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, 
has received the gold medal award. This 
apparatus is designed to heat boiler feed 
water by means of exhaust steam from 
engines, pumps, etc., and simultaneously 
to meter the water and record the rate 
of flow, and to integrate the total flow in 
any elapsed period. This enables the en- 
gineer or plant owner to determine how 
many pounds of steam are being evapo- 
rated per pound of fuel burned under the 
boilers, and hence to compare the different 
fuels, different methods of firing, etc. It also shows 
the effect upon boiler efficiency of cleaning soot 
and scale off heating surfaces, stopping up air leaks 
in furnace and settings, and other improvements in 
operation, and furnishes the means whereby the 
methods of obtaining high efficiency may be dis- 
covered, standardized and maintained. 


~~ 
A Coil of Portland Cordage Company Rope. 
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THE FUEL OIL ENGINE WHICH SOLVES 
THE PROBLEM. 


By P. L. Van Buren Bell. 


The Burnoil engine constitutes the latest and 
most modern development of the fuel oil motor. 

In its design and construction we find, first :-— 
extreme simplicity, combined with the very highest 
quality of first class material; all engines being 
manufactured to British Lloyd’s requirements: 
second :—the best features of many successful en- 
gines of accepted design and type have been 
incorporated, as have also all of the most modern 
practices of steam engines, internal combustion 
engines and automobile construction. 

As an example of the above, the use of the new 
hollow steel tubing now used in the manufacture 
of automobiles, for the cam, governor shafts and 
push rods, may be cited. Another case in point is 
the adoption of the light pressed steel split bear- 
ing lined with the best grade of white metal. 
This bearing is instantly removable and replacea- 
ble without the usual necessity of relieving the 
crank shaft. Marine engineers will appreciate this 
feature as also the manner in which the connect- 
ing rod bushings have been arranged. All opera- 
tors will also appreciate the great accessibility of 
this engine. You can get at, with both hands, 
any part or accessory of the engine, fore and aft, 
starboard or port, easily and quickly, and see what 
you are doing. 

The novel, simple and positive manner in which 
lubrication has been cared for is another attractive 
feature. 

The Burnoil engine is a four-cycle, valve-in-the- 
head motor: the larger sizes are made with the 
open “A” frame, cross-head and guide of the 


Section Through Ignition Device, Burnoil Engine. 
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steam engine. In the smaller sizes the famous 
Belshaw Reverse Gear is used but the larger sizes 
are directly reversible by means of air, the engine 
maneuvering like a steam engine. 

The engine will operate on any low grade min- 
eral, animal or vegetable oil without adjustment. 
Very excellent results are obtained using Cali- 
fornia asphaltum base residual fuel oils of approxi- 
mately 23° Baume and 25% asphaltum. 

The fuel consumption varies between 6/10 of a 
Ib. per B.H.P. hour for a 244 H.P. engine to .43 of 
a lb. for a larger engine. For example, and to give 
some idea of what this means in economy: a 10 
H.P. engine burns 6/10 of a gallon of cheap fuel 
oil costing at the present time $1.15 per bbl. of 42 
gallons and costs about 2c an hour to run at full 
load. A 360 B.H.P. engine’s fuel bill would be 
not over 60c an hour. One should also bear in 
mind, when considering this engine that the danger 
of explosion and fire have been eliminated by the 
use of the heavy low grade fuel oil. 


Cross Section of Ignition Device. 


The system of ignition and combustion of the 
low grade fuels is simple, easily understood by all 
and is based upon scientific facts. No complicated 
theories or delicate experiments were, or are, in- 
volved, the principle having been employed in 
many engines in as high as 800 H.P. during the 
past six years. 

The fuel oil is fed by gravity through the supply 
pipe test, the measuring valve controlled by the 
governor, admitting the required amount of fuel to 
the seat of a mushroom valve which is opened 
under the suction stroke and admits the fuel charge 
into the bottom of the fuel cup which extends 
down into the combustion chamber. 

During the compression stroke of the piston. 
pure air in the cylinder is compressed and thereby 
heated (but not excessively). This hot air enters 
the fuel cup through the small holes, and at the 
same time the heat created by the compression is 
transmitted through the walls of the cup, vapor- 
izing the slight film of volatile products flating on 
the top of the fuel charge inside the cup, so that, 
at the end of the compression stroke (when the 
piston is nearest the cylinder head) this vapor will 
ignite and cause a little explosion, the force of 
which will spray the still liquid fuel charge 
through the holes in the cup into the cylinder 
where the main combustion immediately takes 
place. 

The scientific principles involved are based upon 
the fact that all oils, however heavy, have this film 
of lighter volatile product and that this can be 
easily exploded if the proper conditions are pro- 
vided. The fuel cup on the Burnoil engine pro- 
vides these conditions, combined with the heat gen- 
erated by compression. 

Also, in order to ignite and completely burn a 
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heavy residual fuel oil, especially those containing 
asphaltum, two requisites are necessary,. First— 
the temperature in the cylinder where ignition 
takes place must be as high as the flash point of 
the oil, and; second—the oil must be absolutely 
atomized. When completely atomized, or literally 
“blown to pieces,” it will burn as easily as the 
lighter grades of gasoline. 

The great simplicity and low cost of this engine 
and its practibility in the smaller sizes as well as 
the larger ones, at last brings a fuel oil engine 
within the reach of the small work boat owner and 


Cross Section Through Cylinder Unit, 


Burnoll Engine. 
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the fisherman, making it possible for him to take 
advantage of the great economy effected by the 
fuel oil engine and at the same time secure a more 
simple and more easily operated engine and to elim- 
inate the danger of explosion and fire, ever present 
with the gas engine. 

The manufacturers and local agents of the Bur- 
noil engine are paying special attention to the 
needs of the auxiliary powered sailing vessel for 
which this engine is particularly well suited. 

A demonstration boat of commercial type is now 
under way and every facility will be provided for 
the examination and test of the engine, under 
actual working conditions. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr. J. H. Torney, formerly assistant manager 
of the Southern Pacific Company’s Atlantic Steam- 
ship Lines, has been appointed manager of R. 
Martens & Co., Inc., one of the most influential 
export firms in the world. 

Mr. Torney’s appointment is regarded with 
great interest by the shipping world and in inside 
circles it is accepted as an indication of the mag- 
nitude of the business that R. Martens & Co. 
believe is certain to develop between this coun- 
try and Russia. 

The Martens Company was recently incorpo- 
rated in the State of Delaware and has taken a 
long term lease on the new city pier at Stapleton, 
S. I. In speaking of the objects of the new 
branch house of R. Martens & Co., Mr. Torney 
said: “The company was organized with a view 
of bringing the American seller and the Russian 
buyer in direct contact. At present a_ regular 
steamship service between New York and Arch- 
angel is being planned and with the return of peace 
in Europe a regular line will be operated to the 
Black Sea ports. A campaign of education with 
reference to Russian exports and imports will also 
be carried on.” 

Mr. Torney'’s experience in the steamship busi- 
ness is extensive. From 1884 to 1894 he was with 
the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 
In 1896 he became identified with the Hill inter- 
ests at Duluth. In 1901 he was appointed marine 
superintendent of the Northern Steamship Com- 
pany. In 1903 he became assistant manager of the 
Morgan lines at New Orleans and was later trans- 
ferred to headquarters at New York. 

Mr. James S. Dickie, formerly associated with 
Mr. G. W. Dickie, naval architect and marine engi- 
neer, has accepted the position of Naval Architect 
for the American Shipbuilding Company, and left 
San Francisco for Cleveland, Ohio, at the first of 
last month. 

Daniel L. Pratt, editor of the Pacific Motor- 
boat, announces that he has purchased the hold- 
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ings of the other stockholders in that publica- 
tion and will hereafter conduct the business as 
publisher. Mr. Pratt has been with the Pacific 
Motorboat since its inception and it has been 
largely due to his energy and perseverance that 
the magazine has attained its present high stand- 
ing among Pacific Coast publications. 

Frank J. O’Connor, Nome agent of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, spent the latter part 
of March in San Francisco. He will return to 
Nome from Seattle on the “Umatilla” on June 1. 


J. W. Isherwood of London, the originator of the 
now famous Isherwood system of ship construction, 
spent a part of the past month in San Francisco. 


Joseph S. Raymond, vice-president of the Clyde 
& Mallory Steamship Lines, one of the best known 
steamship men in New York, died on February 
27th. 


AN INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The rapid growth of business enjoyed on this 
Coast by the Mason Regulator Company and the 
Ashton Valve Company, two well-known Boston 
concerns, has caused them to decide upon a branch 
manufacturing establishment in place of a selling 
agency. These two concerns have been repre- 
sented locally for some time by Paine, Bailey and 


Company, but with the opening of the branch 
manufacturing establishment at 505 Mission street, 
Mr. Bailey will assume charge of the local busi- 
ness of the two Boston firms. The choice of Mr. 
Charles M. Bailey as their Pacific Coast manager 
is a fortunate one as he is well known up and 
down the Coast and is thoroughly familiar with 
the needs of the marine fraternity in the valve and 
regulator line. 


AN OHIO LAW. 


The so-called Smith law, in Ohio, has aroused a 
great deal of interest in all parts of the country 
where municipal ownership of public utilities 
comes into competition with privately owned utili- 
ties. The Smith law provides, in brief, that mu- 
nicipally owned utilities cannot create deficits and 
meet them from public taxation. In other words, 
if the municipally owned utility is not making ex- 
penses, it must increase its rates, just as the 
privately owned utility must. It cannot fall back 
on taxes in order to keep going at losing rates. 

The law is so simple and so obviously fair to 
the competing public and private utilities, that it 
would secm an ideal solution of the problem which 
many cities face, where they have municipally 
owned utilities which require constant support 
from taxation. 


Correspondence 


San Francisco, Jan. 12, 1916. 
Editor Pacific Marine Review, 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with much interest the articles that you 
from time to time have published relating to the need 
of the United States for a much greater merchant ma- 
rine, but in none of those articles has the need that 
that merchant marine, when its vessels have been se- 
cured, shall be manned by native Americans been 
touched upon. Nor has any suggestion been made as 
to how the native American shall be induced to serve 
as a common seaman on American vessels, from which 
kind of service it is common knowledge that for some 
years past he has almost entirely withdrawn. 

We all know that there was a time when the Amer- 
ican merchant marine was very much larger than at 
present and that it was then, to a very large extent, 
manned by native Americans. Why then has the Amer- 
ican abandoned service at sea? 

In my judgment the major reason is, the disinclina- 
tion of an American to subject himself to the condi- 
tions that have existed on steam vessels. A_ subsidiary 
reason may be the fact that the decadence of the whal- 
ing industry, following the discovery of petroleum; the 
decadence of the sailing vessel, following the commoh 
use of steam, and the wider knowledge of the world 
and its peoples have robbed the sea of its former ro- 
mantic lure, and have changed the occupation of a 
common seaman from one that called for the highest 
degree of courage, skill and activity, to that of a mere 
drudge; his routine duties on a steam vessel consisting 
of sweeping and scrubbing decks, scrubbing paint and 
handling cargo. That is, an occupation that formerly 
called for a high degree of educated, almost professional, 
skill, has, by the advent of steam, been changed to that 
of common labor—most of it the most common of the 
common. The result has been that the American has 
refused to engage in this class of labor for the samc 
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reasons, and practically to the same extent, that he has 
refused to engage in like kinds of work on_ shore. 
Probably most of the exceptions are those of young 
men who, for one reason or another, have decided to 
follow the sea as a profession; believing that, for 
reasons personal to themselves, they could be sure of 
promotion to officers and masters. This class is proba- 
bly as limited as is, comparatively, the class of those 
who take employment in a railway section gang with 
a view of working up to section boss and from that on 
to general manager. In each of these occupations, 
railway and the sea, the number in the classes referred 
to is relatively so small as to be a negligible factor, so 
far as the operations. of vessels, or railways, is con- 
cerned. Many Americans, it is true, are found in the 
operating force of railways; this for the reason that the 
drudgery required of a seaman is not required of rail- 
way operatives, and the further fact that the occupa- 
tion of railway operative requires the use of initiative 
and technical skill; that is, his mind must be as active 
as his body; while, on a steam vessel, a common sea- 
man has no need to use his mind in the performance of 
his daily work. And it is right here, as I see it, that 
the American draws the line; he will not—unless tem- 
porarily forced thereto by circumstances—engage in an 
occupation that calls for only bodily effort. 

If this analysis be correct, an increase in the number 
of American vessels will not result in a material in- 
crease in the number of native American seamen; cer- 
tainly not unless those who follow the sea do so under 
regulations that assure promotion to all of those who 
prove competent. As we have said, the old-time lure 
of the sea no longer exists. The old-time lure of for- 
eign places has now little force. Those lures gone, 
there is nothing left to attract a native American to a 
sea service save an opportunity to there better his per- 
sonal standing. and his finances, more surely and more 
speedily than he can on shore. That opportunity may 
perhaps in part be secured by providing a system of 
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promotions, from common seaman through the various 
grades to master. But in this connection it should be 
kept in mind that in most States those who are in- 
jured in the course of their employment on shore are 
much better provided for than are those who follow 
the sea. State compensation acts make liberal provis- 
ion for the care and support of those injured on land, 
regardless of their own negligence, or that of a fellow 
servant. Seamen, on the other hand, are governed by 
the maritime law, and while that law gives the sick or 
injured seaman a right to his full wages to the end 
of the voyage, and a right to care, subsistence and cure 
at the expense of the ship to the extent that a cure is 
practicable, it gives him nothing as damages for his 
suffering or injuries. The result is, that if the seaman 
be permanently crippled he has no means of support, 
while the one so injured on land is well provided for. 
As the seaman’s occupation is hazardous, it may readily 
be supposed that an intelligent American, sizing up 
those contrasting situations, would chose employment 
on shore. But Congress, if it chooses so to do, may 
equalize those conditions and, by so doing, lend the 
aid of the United States toward inducing Americans to 
take service in an American merchant marine. 

That this country has imminent need for a greatly 
enlarged merchant marine is now generally conceded, 
and that it has as great need that such merchant ma- 
rine shall be manned by natives—not foreigners nor 
hyphenated Americans—is no less apparent. 

The creation of such a merchant marine will there- 
fore be only partially effective if it comprises only ves- 
sels; for a vessel without a crew is useless, and in time 
of war a crew that is not truly American may be a 
constant menace. The need for the services of the 
sailing vessel able-bodied seaman has ceased, in so far 
as steam has superseded sails as a means of motion. 
Any native American landsman who can_ efficiently 
handle an oar, can be educated to efficiently perform 
all of the duties of a common seaman on a steam vessel 
in three days’ time; this including the launching of life 
boats and life rafts. Navigation of boats, in the event 
of misfortune to a steam passenger vessel, is no longer 
necessary because radio communication can now sum- 
mon speedy assistance on all traveled routes. In case 
of emergency, what is needed in the crew of a _passen- 
ger steam vessel is men efficient in launching life boats 
and life rafts with the ability to propel them a short 
distance away from the vessel and there keep them 
head to the sea. As we have said, that efficiency can 
be produced in three days’ time. What need then for 
a requirement that the sailing vessel able seaman shall 
constitute any part of the crew of a steam vessel—this 
especially when it is well known that many who rank 
as able seamen cannot efficiently handle a boat or an 
oar; the ability to do either never having been neces- 
sary, in order that one should secure the highest sea- 
man’s rating. Such being the facts, is it not clear that 
the master of an American vessel should be allowed to 
ship whomsoever he chose as common seamen provided 
only that not less than 75 per cent. of his entire crew 
should be able to efficiently launch a life boat and life 
raft and handle an oar. When a crew with that effi- 


ciency has been secured all has been secured that is 
needed for the safety of passengers, in the event that 
they need take to the boats; that is, in so far as pas- 
senger safety in such emergency depends upon the ves- 
sel’s crew. 


Such a regulation would enable a master to ship 
native Americans which, under the provisions of the 
Seamen’s Bill, he cannot do because practically there 
are no Americans who have served as common seamen 
for the required time either on the ocean or the Great 
Lakes. Nor, as we have shown, will there, under 
present conditions, ever be an appreciable number of 
Americans who have so served. The practical result of 
this is, that under present regulations American vessels, 
in future as now, will need be manned by foreign-born 
seamen. Money will build or purchase ships, and there 
is an abundance of American money. But assuming 
that a large number of vessels be American owned 
and registered, the more difficult question is, How shall 
Americans be induced to man those ships? That in 
event of war the navy will have great need for Amer- 
ican seamen to man its auxiliary vessels is self-evident. 
It therefore would seem proper for the United States to 
effectively lend its aid toward inducing Americans to 
man American vessels. That aid might well be a bonus 
of so much a month, for each month’s actual common 
seaman services, for each American who for one con- 
tinuous year had served as a seaman on American ves- 
sels; a reduction of wages that would otherwise be paid 
to those receiving such bonus being prohibited. This 
to be coupled with a provision that before one receives 
such bonus he shall pass a satisfactory physical exam- 
ination, to be renewed each year, the one who has re- 
ceived such bonus to be subject, in time of war or 
threatened war, to be drafted into service, at his then 
rank and at not less than his then pay, on board ves- 
sels used as auxiliaries to the navy. If to the foregoing 
were added a requirement that vacancies in higher posi- 
tions on merchant vessels should in all cases be filled 
by promotions from the crews of the ship’s owner, in 
the event that those competent to fill such vacancies 
were there found, the views of many Americans regard- 
ing sea service might be thereby changed, and an eff- 
cient auxiliary naval force of Americans be thereby 
created. 

That such an auxiliary naval force would be so created 
should more than justify the payment of such bonus. 
It is apparent that the American merchant marine, han- 
dicapped as in many ways it is in its competition with 
foreign vessels, cannot alone bear the burden of in- 
ducing Americans to serve as common seamen. But if 
the United States shall in a proper manner lend its 
aid there is at least good reason to hope that condi- 
tions in that respect may be changed for the better. 
The foregoing, of course, is only a tentative proposal. 
It is put forward in the hope that what is said may 
lead to a discussion as to the best means of inducing 
Americans to man American vessels; this being a subject 
that, so far, has received no public attention. 


Will not the Pacific Marine Review start this ball 
rolling? 
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Merchant Marine Legislation 


By B.N. 


HILE there have been a great number of 
W bills introduced in Congress, all more or less 

directly or indirectly connected with the 
question of the development of. our merchant ma- 
rine, the most important is that which is known 
as the “Shipping Bill,” very frequently miscalled, 
particularly by the press and writers, the “Ship 
Purchase Bill.” 

Now let’s look at the title of this bill. It is 
termed a “Bill to establish a United States Ship- 
ping Board for the purpose of encouraging, devel- 
oping and creating a naval auxiliary and naval re- 
serve and a merchant marine to meet the require- 
ments of the commerce of the United States with 
its territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries, and for other purposes.” 

The first and most important feature of this bill 
is the question of the establishing of a United 
States Shipping Board. This is very fully out- 
lined in the pending bill known as “House Bill No. 
10500,” and is the most important, practical and 
necessary measure in the development of our mer- 
chant marine. So far there has been no disagree- 
ment whatever as to the desirability of establish- 
ing such a Board. The whole discussion seems to 
hinge upon the question as to the authority or 
powers to be given to that Board. At the time 
of writing, the hearings have been completed be- 
fore the House Committee, and it is now preparing: 
a report for the consideration by the House as a 
whole. 

Let’s take the question up in the following order: 
What can be gained by the appointment of such 
a Board? The first and most important answer 
is that it will serve as a means whereby a duly 
authorized and empowered body may negotiate 
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with similar organizations or departments of gov- 
ernments of other nations which have already a 
thoroughly established merchant marine. The aver- 
age Congressman seems to forget that the question 
of foreign transportation is not exclusively an 
American matter. He cannot realize that it is ab- 
solutely necessary in thus handling a broad, inter- 
national question, to consider the conditions gov- 
erning the control and operation of the merchant 
marine of all foreign nations into which the mer- 
chant marine of the United States must necessarily 
come into competition. Consequently all the laws, 
rules and regulations which our Government may 
pass that are not accepted by other nations, must 
necessarily prove a handicap upon our own mer- 
chant marine. 

Now such a Board as is outlined would have the 
power to negotiate and discuss with other nations 
(particularly the nation owning the largest per- 
centage of the merchant marine of the world— 
England, through its Board of Trade, the Chairman 
of which Board of Trade, by the way, is a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament), all the important 
questions governing the development not only of 
the merchant marine of each country, but also the 
rules and regulations governing the operation of 
such marine transportation. ‘The same remarks 
would apply to many of the other nations, particu- 
larly Japan, Norway, Sweden, France, Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria. 

The next important point in the bill is the de- 
velopment and creation of a naval auxiliary. By 
an auxiliary is meant a certain number and class 
of ships that would always be at the call of the 
United States Navy in time of need. Certainly past 
events have demonstrated the absolute necessity for 
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’ preparedness in this respect. An appropriation of 
$50,000,000 is made for the purpose of acquiring this 
auxiliary. Such a Board as is outlined in the begin- 
ning of the bill would naturally be in a position, in 
co-operation with the steamship interests of the coun- 
try, to build such auxiliaries as would not only fully 
meet the various requirements of the Navy and 
Army, but also the transportation interests of the 
various shipping companies in a way to most effi- 
ciently carry out the profitable and useful occupation 
of this very limited amount of tonnage. This could 
be accomplished by charter or by sale of ships, with 
easy payments at low rates of interest, to the various 
corporations or individuals engaged in the establish- 
ment of steamship services to foreign countries. In 
this way, the $50,000,000 could be a means of adding 
to the tonnage of our country for all time, approxi- 
mately one million tons of very valuable over-sea 
tonnage. The money received by these sales, charter, 
depreciation and insurance, could be reinvested in the 
acquisition of tonnage, thus always keeping a reason- 
able amount of ships under the control of the Board. 
Not only would it do this, but it would give that 
Board, of practical business men, the opportunity to 
keep in touch with all transportation conditions, con- 
tinually changing, from day to day, and place them 
in a position to decide by actual experience what may 
be necessary to further develop the merchant ma- 
rine. 

The next clause of importance in the bill deals 
with the question of a naval reserve. This is very 
fully covered in Section 11 of the bill, very care- 
fully thought out. It provides very reasonable 
compensation for all seamen, firemen, warrant and 
other officers to be regularly at the call of the 
Navy Department, and in constant training. This 
is certainly a most valuable feature, and no objec- 
tion has ever been made, as far as I am able to 
judge, to this provision of the bill. 

Now we come to the objections which are made 
to the present bill, with regard to the regulations, 
rates and operations of steamship business inter- 
ests. It certainly could do no harm to give to 
such a Board power and authority, it being en- 
tirely optional with the Board to exercise the same, 
when in its judgment it was for the best interest 
of the country, to use them in the control, particu- 
larly of the many methods of discrimination which 
have been of questionable interest to the public 
in the past. Cannot the people of this country 
trust and place confidence in such a Board to carry 
out the purposes of the bill, which is the encour- 
aging and developing of a merchant marine ard 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the 
United States with its territories and possessions, 
and with foreign countries? 

With many of the radical members of Congress, 
having a very limited knowledge of actual condi- 
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tions in foreign transportation, the thought exists 
that possibly such a Board would be able to con- 
trol the question of rates of freight. They might 
as well realize now, however, that until such a 
Board as they have appointed first makes agrec- 
ments with the more important maritime nations 
of the world, that such consideration is practically 
wasted time, and all they may place in the present 
bill with a view to giving to the Board authority 
to act in this way, must necessarily be limited 
to the judgment and discretion of such a board. 
Another important provision is the question of 
pro-rating with the railway companies. This 
should be broad and complete, and give authority 
to the Board, upon the application of any large 
business interest, to name a through rate, and also 
to make a division of the through rates between 
the land transportation interests and the water 
transportation interests as they may deem just to 
develop some particular class of business. Then 
again, a very important amendment is absolutely 
necessary in the present bill. That should give 
the Board power to make recommendations to the 
President for the temporary suspension of any of 
the provisions of the so-called Seamen's bill, or 
any of the navigation laws, until a report could 
be made to Congress, with such changes made in 
the present laws as the development of a mer- 
chant marine might require. This should apply 
not only to the foreign commerce, but this Board 
should have authority and control over all the 
water-borne commerce of the whole country, ex- 
cept that of purely State origin and destination. 
In other words, this control should: extend to the 
operation of the lake, coastwise and ocean traffic 
and to all the laws and regulations appertaining 
to same. Again, a clause should be inserted, be- 
cause it will be absolutely necessary in addition, 
the encouragement given in this bill, to make just 
and reasonable charges for mail contract services 
to certain ports. The Board should not only have 
the authority, but should be compelled to report 
to the next session of Congress such changes or 
amendments in the Mail Contract Act of March 
3, 1891, as are necessary, after their study and con- 
sideration of the question, for the establishment 
of mail contracts to certain ports. Otherwise, our 
shipping would never be able to mect the encour- 
agement given by other nations to their steamship 
interests. This, in a very general and as limited 
a way as possible, gives what seems to me the best 
general line of policy to follow in making a begin- 
ning for the encouragement of an American Mer- 
chant Marine, for this is all it amounts to. The 
great mistake that every session of Congress has 
made (and remember this question has been up in 
every session of Congress for the past 30 vears. 
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and seldom, if ever, have I seen any member of 
Congress, either Senate or House, that did not 
think it was important that we should establish 
and encourage a merchant marine), has been the 
difference of opinion existing among them as to the 
best way of doing it, while so many of them were 
totally incompetent, from their lack of actual ex- 
perience, to decide what was the best way. Now, 
if they could only unite in the appointment of a 
Board with such broad power and authority as 
would be necessary for them to successfully carry 
out the objects to be attained, it would be the best 
possible thing to do. 

The whole general tendency in meeting im- 
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portant questions of this kind is to give some 
small body of efficient, able and competent men 
the authority to outline the best policy. Then, too, 
no measure of this kind is an absolutely perma- 
nent one. It is only a short time between sessions 
of Congress, and unless such a Board demon- 
strates its usefulness to the whole country by sub- 
mitting to Congress from time to time the char- 
acter of legislation necessary, it would be a very 
easy matter for the Administration to make such 
changes in the Board as would secure men with 
the ability and experience to really assist the 
country in what is so sadly needed, the establish- 
ment of a merchant marine under our own flag. 


A Busy Scene at the Union Iron Works Fitting Out Wharves 


The Union Iron Works . 


The blacksmith shop from whence sprung the 
present Union Iron Works was established in 
1849. The concern grew and thrived on the great 
amount of mining machinery called for along the 
coast, but in 1882 the lull in mining caused this 
firm to undertake steel shipbuilding. With this° 
end in view the present property at the Potrero 
was acquired and the erection of a modern ship- 
building plant started in 1883. The plant imme- 
diately assumed a place among the leading ship- 
building establishments of the United States and 
has maintained this position ever since. 


In 1904 the Union Iron Works became a sub- 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Company and a 
little later its new owners started the extensive 
program of enlargements and improvements which 
placed the firm in such a splendid condition to 
carry on work when the present shipbuilding 
boom struck the country. The hydraulic lift 
dock, which had done splendid service for twenty 
years and which had been the cause of a great 
deal of interested investigation on the part of 
European engineers, was destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1906, and this ultimately led to the pur- 


The Union Iron Works Fitting Out Wharves from the Shore Side 
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i A Big Planer at Work, Union Iron Works Machine Shop 


chase of the San Francisco Dry Dock Company’s 
plant in 1909. This gave the concern two graving 
and three floating docks, two of the latter being 
moved to the Potrero plant. 

The following changes and improvements marked 
the period during which the Union Iron Works 
was preparing itself for its present record-making 
activity. The old steam plant was demolished, 
all tools were fitted with individual motors, a 
new power house was constructed, and air and 
electric lines were put in underground conduits. 
A new steel building for punch shop at upper end 
of building ways. A new steel blacksmith shop. 
A new steel sawmill and boiler shop and a steel 
rigging loft. A reinforced concrete building for 
the pipefitters, coppersmith, sheet iron, marine 
machinist and marine electric shop. A new 120 


tons sheer legs. A new cantilever crane covering 
160 feet and having a run of 800 feet solved the 
handling of material from the storage yards. 

The Potrero property includes 38.19 acres. The 
Hunters Point drydock property lies about one 
and one-half miles south of the main works and 
consists of 45.6 acres. Two graving docks, one 
750 and the other 483 feet long, are located here 
and, under agreement with the Navy Department 
for a specific amount of dockage each year, a new 
dock 1096 feet long, 120 feet wide and with 40 feet 
of water over the sill will be built. 

About 130 vessels have been built at the Union 
Iron Works, including passenger boats for ocean, 


bay and river service, cargo steamers, tankers, 
yachts, tugs, ferry boats, battleships, armored 
cruisers, protected cruisers, monitors, gunboats, 
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One End of the Machine Shop, Union Iron Works 
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Three Views Showing Work Under Way in the New Building Berths at the Union Iron Works. The Lower Picture is a General 
View of the Three New Slips and Also Shows the Large Gantry Which Traverses the Plate Storage Yard. The Small Pic- 
ture is of the “‘Marie” at the Alameda Branch of the Union Iron Works Where She Was Fitted With a 225 H. P. Mietz 
and Weiss Oil Engine 
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Large Lathe In Machine Shop, Union Iron Works 


torpedo boat destroyers and submarines. The 
present demand for shipbuilding berths caused the 
concern to take over the plant of the United En- 
gineering Works, which will enable them to keep 
about three more vessels under way. The shops 
and machinery in use are all of the most modern 
type and nothing has been left undone in giving 
the west coast a yard as well equipped as any in 
the United States to-day. 

After a period of unusual quietness in the ship- 
building industry, extending over a period of sev- 
eral years on the Pacific Coast, business was re- 
vived, especially at the Union Iron Works Com- 
pany, by the laying of the keel of the tanker 
“Frank H. Buck” on August 21, 1913, for the 
Associated Oil Co., to be on the Isherwood longi- 
tudinal system of framing. Everything connectea 
with this vessel was so satisfactory to the build- 
ers and owners, especially the remarkably short 
time of construction, that contracts for two addi- 
tional tankers followed almost immediately, name- 
ly, a sister vessel, the “Lyman H. Stewart,” for 
the Union Oil Co., and the “J. A. Moffett” for 
the Standard Oil Co. of California. After the 
completion of these vessels, construction was 
started on two freighters, the “Pacific” and the 
“FEurana.” During the early construction of these 
vessels, the demand for tonnage throughout the 
world increased by leaps and bounds on account 
of conditions resulting from the war; and since 
that time the Union Iron Works Co. has closed 
contracts for twenty-two additional vessels, two 
of which have since been delivered, namely, the 
tanker “La Brea” and tanker “Los Angeles” for 
the Union Oil Co. of California. Of the twenty- 
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two vessels, fourteen are tankers, seven are freight- 
ers and one a passenger steamer similar to the 
“Matsonia” for the Matson Navigation Co. These 
contracts jumped the Union Iron Works Co. up 
into the first place in this country, so far as mer- 
chant tonnage was concerned. In order to make 
deliveries of these vessels on contract time, it 
will be necessary to turn out one vessel in a little 
less than a month, on an average, which is a 
record never before attained by any company in 
the world. Of the twenty-two vessels under con- 
tract, all are built on the Isherwood longitudinal 
system of framing except the large passenger 
steamer for the Matson Navigation Co. 

This unprecedented record by a company which 
had done comparatively little new construction 
for several years, is being accomplished through 
superior organization and the extensive and costly 
improvements made in the plant. No small part 
has been contributed too, by the adoption of the 
Isherwood longitudinal system of framing and 
the methods of construction used by the company 
which were particularly adapted to this system. 
In addition to the many improvements made in 
the plant, the improved building slips and cranes 
have greatly facilitated erection, so that it is now 
possible to launch a large tanker within 11 or 12 
wecks from the time the keel is laid, and this is 
necessary in order to deliver on an average of not 
less than one vessel a month. The building slips 
consist of viaducts on each side of the slip, built 
of structural steel, about 60 feet in height, 
equipped with powerful electric locomotive cranes, 
which travel forward and aft on the trestle at the 
rate of about 400 feet a minute, and lift from five 
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The Machine Shop at the Fore River Shipyard 


tials, also finished and semi-finished materials, except 
plates, shapes, and the larger castings. 

During the fifteen years of its existence this 
corporation has built and completed about 175 
vessels including six battleships and a large num- 
ber of submarines. It has also constructed Curtis 
turbines for the Japanese and Italian navies. 

In common with the other large yards through- 
out the country the Fore River plant is operating 
to its full capacity and has orders on hand or in 
sight to keep things humming for several years to 
come. 

The S. S. “Cubadist,” launched on Saturday, 
April 8th, from the yard of the Fore River Ship- 
building corporation, Quincy, Mass., is a_ steel 
tank steamer for the Cuba Distilling Company of 
New York, designed primarily for the carriage of 
molasses in bulk, but so arranged that she may 
be employed in the carriage of bulk petroleum. 

The ‘‘Cubadist” is a two-deck vessel, with poop, 
bridge and forecastle, and is of the following di- 
mensions: Length between perpendiculars, 389’ 
0”: breadth, 54’ 6”; depth to upper deck, 32’ 6”; 
and will carry about one and one-half million gal- 
lons of molasses on a mean draft of 25 feet. 

As this vessel collects her cargo from Cuba and 
the neighboring islands, special attention has been 
given by the builders to the question of accom- 
modations for the officers and crew. The quarters 
for the navigating officers, together with those for 
the wireless man and chief steward, are located 
under the bridge deck, so that easy and rapid 
access can be had to the bridge at all times; the 
quarters for the engineering officers are located in 
a Liverpool house around the engine casing on 
the poop deck, while those for the oilers and 
firemen are located below the poop deck. 

Unlike the usual design of tank vessel, the 
“Cubadist” has a deep double bottom all fore and 
aft and the inner bottom is recessed at the after 
€nd in each of the eighteen cargo holds to form 


suction pockets for the efficient discharging by the 
pipe line. When carrying molasses, the deep tanks 
above the inner bottom only will be employed, but 
oil will be carried both in the main cargo tanks 
and in the double bottom tanks, thus permitting 
the carriage of two and one-quarter million gallons 
of oil on the same draft as that given for the 
molasses. 

For the discharging of the cargo there is a pump 
room amidships, in which are located an 18’x12”’x 
18” horizontal duplex cargo pump and a 16’x10”x 
18” duplex ballast pump, so interconnected that 
both pumps may be employed in clearing the main 


Mr. H. Brown, Second Vice-President, Fore River 
Shipbutiding Corporation 
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New Construction Under Way and New Storage Building in the Background, Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation 
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The U. S. S. “Nevada” at the Fitting-Out Wharf of the Fore River Shipbullding Corporation 
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The Water Front, Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation 


tanks or one pump may be employed on the main 
tanks and the other on double bottom tanks simul- 
taneously. These pumps are connected to a 14” 
main line all fore and aft, from which are led 12 
branches to each tank and so arranged that the 
liquid cargo may at any time be transferred from 
one tank to the other through the pumping system. 
The propelling machinery consists of one vertical 
triple expansion engine driving a right-hand pro- 
peller. The cylinders 25’x41”’x68” diameter hav- 
ing a common stroke of 48”. 

Steam will be supplied at a pressure of 190 
pounds from three single-ended boilers, 14’ 2” 
mean diameter, by about 11’ 10” long, having a 
total heating surface of 7407 square feet. 

The “Cubadist” is the first of three vessels now 
under constructon at the Fore River Shipbuilding 


Monorail System for Conveyors 


corporation for the Cuba Distilling Company, and 
is expected to be ready for service early in May. 


The Machine Shop at Fore River Contains Some Notably Heavy Tools 
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Corner in the Large Joiner Shop, Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Company 


Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Company 


firmly established shipbuilding plant is that of 
the Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Com- 
pany. ‘This concern occupies 27 acres in the heart 
of Seattle’s water front and is served by five large 


[: THE Pacific Northwest the largest and most 


railroad systems in addition to the widespread 
system of local waterways and steamship connec- 
tions with every port in the world. The equipment 
of metal working machinery and labor saving de- 
vices in the handling of material has been kept 
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General View of Shipbuilding Berths and Floating Dry Dock, Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Company 
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fully abreast of the times. The various buildings 
housing different units of the plant are as follows: 
Administration building, an office building for the 
use of inspectors and government officers, pattern 
shop, joiner shop, foundry, machine shop, boiler 
shop, blacksmith and forge shop, bolt shop, pipe 
shop, galvanizing shop, steel construction shop, 
ship shed, ship ways, mold lofts, saw mill, planing 
mill, two large power plants, etc. The handling 
equipment besides shop and ship shed cranes in- 
cludes two shear legs of 60 and 75 tons capacity, 


one of these being a floating unit and two floating 
dry docks of 3,000 and 12,000 tons capacity. 

As might be expected in a yard located in this 
part of the country, the Seattle Construction and 
Dry Dock Company has a splendid saw mill and 
joiner shop. 

In common with shipyards all over the United 
States, the big Seattle plant has benefited by the 
great demand for tonnage, and is not only working 
to practically its full capacity but is’ also besieged 
with requests for estimates on proposed work. 


Around Puget Sound 


world Puget Sound is the center of a feverish 

activity. Her shores resound with the shouts 
of busy men, the whine and rattle of cargo winch, 
and the staccato clatter of pneumatic hammer. 
Seattle, Puget’s center, is experiencing the nearest 
approach to a boom since the hilarious Klondike 
days of 98. 

Night and day shifts are rushing the com- 
pletion of new shipyards, while old established 
yards are straining every facility on fabulous 
“war” contracts. 

With ever-increasing volume supplies and am- 
munitions for the warring armies in Europe are 
flowing through Seattle as the gateway to Russia. 

Preparations for the expenditure of millions in 
the construction of the new Government railroad 
in Alaska, and the outfitting for what is expected 
to be the greatest canning and mining season in 
Alaska, swell the general activity. 

Before the war three steamship lines operated in 
the transpacific trade from Puget Sound. To-day 
six big lines engaging in this service have head- 
quarters in Seattle and for the first time in history 
Puget Sound’s trade ranks third among United 
States custom districts. In March the exports for 
Russia alone through this district totaled $5,571,191, 
and the total trade with Japan was valued at 
$9,284,189. 

In the past thirty days new Seattle firms have 
entered into ship building contracts running into 
millions. The new Skinner-Eddy Corporation, 
which already had contracts totaling nearly 
$3,000,000, has announced additional contracts for 
two steel 9000-ton deadweight tank steamers for 
the Standard Oil Company, and is straining every 
resource to complete new yards. 

Incorporating with a capital of $250,000 the new 
Washington Shipping Corporation, headed by S. 
H. Hedges, Frank E. Burns, R. R. Fox, Bert 
Farrar, and J. E. Chilberg, some of the most 
prominent business men of Seattle, has announced 
that construction will immediately be undertaken, 
at the yards of the Puget Sound Bridge and 


[ COMMON with the great neutral ports of the 
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‘Dredging Company, of ten wooden hulls of 2500 


tons deadweight and 500,000 feet lumber capacity, 
to be equipped with internal combustion engines 
of the Skandia type. 

The keel of the first of two $150,000 wooden hull 
motorships to be built by the newly incorporated 
Alaska-Pacific Navigation Company, of which C. 
O. Burckhardt, president of the Alaska Pacific 
Fisheries, is president and R. M. Semmes, formerly 
trafic manager of the Admiral line, is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, will soon be laid at new 
yards on the East Waterway. 

J. F. Duthie & Company are well along in the 
construction of the $40,000 King County ferry, 
and announce plans for new work; the Heath 
yards are laying the keel for the new $50,000 
muncipal ferry for West Seattle service. On April 
22 the $70,000 motorship “Kuskokwim River,” 
building for the new Westward Navigation Com- 
pany will be launched from the Johnson Bros. and 
Blanchard yards, and it is announced that the 
keel for the twin will be laid immediately. 

An item of intense interest during the month 
was the reported sale for $600.000 of the contract 
held with the Seattle Construction & Drydock 
Company for the construction of a .7500-ton 
steamer for Atlantic Coast and Danish interests. 
Prior to the war $300,000 would have been a stiff 
price for a vessel of this size and dimensions. The 
sale was made in New York at what is said to 
have been the first auction of its kind ever held in 
the United States. 

Seattle shipping interests were also much worked 
up over persistent rumors that the Seattle Con- 
struction & Drydock Company had been purchased 
by Charles M. Schwab. Credence is given to the 
rumors in view of a recent visit of President J. V. 
Paterson to the East and the contracting for 
several new vessels which it is believed would have 
been impossible of undertaking without very close 
affiliation with the big steel interests. 

In the past six weeks the big Alaska canning 
fleet has made ready and departed for the north, 
loaded with supplies for the biggest pack on 
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The New Shipbuilding Berth at the New York Shipbuilding Company’s Plant. 
pany, and Below the Latest Torpedoboat Destroyer to be Turned Over to the Government 


weeks for three men, while loaded and ready to 
Sail for Australia. Other vessels were held any- 
where from one to five weeks and in nearly every 
instance were compelled to secure special permits 
to sail in violation of the law. 

Steamships likewise have been held up for fire- 
men, oilers, and steward department workers, re- 
quired by the new law, and the Blue Funnel line 
Still operates out of Puget Sound with her Oriental 
Crews. 
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Mr. H. A. Magoun, Vice-President of the Com- 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING COMPANY. 


This company was formed in 1899 and its first 
ship was launched in May, 1901. The striking 
feature about the plant is that all the shops and 
building slips, with the exception of wood work- 
ing shops, are arranged in one continuous build- 
ing of immense size. There are five large building 
berths, three under cover and two open. These 
are served by overhead traveling cranes and also 
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by a large 100-ton traveling crane which is trans- 
ferred from one berth to another by means of a 
transfer table. The shops are modern in every 
respect, tools all operated by individual motors 
and all buildings are of permanent construction. 
Low gantries and a system of railroad tracks are 
carried under the building ways near their upper 
ends and material is brought by these from the 
plate and punch shops and deposited under open- 
ings in the “deck” of the building ways through 
which it is picked up by the overhead cranes in 
the building slips. In this yard the mold system 
of construction has been brought to a very high 
state of perfection and material is fabricated to a 
surprising degree in the ship sheds before being 
moved and fitted in place on board the structure 
itself. 

The latest addition to the facilities of the New 
York Shipbuilding Company is the splendid new 
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the “President,” “Governor” and “Congress” of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company’s fleet. 

At the present time the New York Shipbuilding 
has an immense amount of tonnage under way and 
from present indications will be working at full 
capacity for years to come. The concern is fully 
alive to all new ideas in engineering and new 
modes of applying power and recently secured the 
rights to manufacture Diesel engines, the widely- 
known Werkspoor engine being the type of motor 
selected with which to enter this rapidly spreading 
field. : 


THE WILLAMETTE IRON AND STEEL 
WORKS. 

The largest and most important steel shipbuild- 
ing yard and iron works in the Columbia River 
district is that of the Willamette Iron and Steel 
Works of Portland. This concern, operating under 


Water Front of the Willamette Plant 


building berth pictured herewith. This building 
ways is 800 feet in length and is served by two 
fifteen-ton traveling cranes in addition to the 100- 
ton traveling crane which can be shifted from 
berth to berth as desired. 

In addition to a large number of commercial 
and naval vessels in operation on the Atlantic 
Coast and elsewhere, the New York Shipbuilding 
Company has constructed the following vessels 
familiar to the Pacific Coast mariner: The “Texan,” 
“Nevadan” and “Nebraskan” of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company’s fleet; the ‘“Mon- 
golia” and “Manchuria,” formerly of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company’s fleet and removed 
through the workings of the Seamen’s bill, and 
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the name “Willamette Iron Works” started opera- 
tions in the early sixties. Many of the well known 
Columbia and Willamette River steamboats are 
the products of this concern’s engineering and 
shipbuilding skill. In 1900 the concern was re- 
organized under its present name and has highly 
developed several special lines of machinery such 
as logging and hoisting engines. 

The Willamette Iron and Steel Works has a 
splendid boiler shop fitted with tools for handling 
the heaviest boiler work. Among the large tools 
are two plate planers, two bull riveters and a 150- 
ton flange press. ‘The concern occupies a site 
covering five acres and immediately adjoining this 
property is the site of the Oregon Drydock Com- 
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pany, thus completing the outfit for a thoroughly 
up-to-date repair plant. One of the best known 
jobs turned out at this yard is the “H. B. Ken- 
nedy,’ which operates regularly between Seattle 
and Bremerton. The ability of the concern to 
handle large and difficult repair jobs was thorough- 
ly tested out in the case of the Grace steamer 
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“Santa Catalina.” This ship which is 420 feet 


long and 54 feet beam was practically destroyed 
for a distance of 150 feet amidships by fire in 
Portland harbor in October, 1914. Sixteen weeks 
after the delivery of the vessel to the Portland 
plant she was turned over to her owners in com- 
pleted condition ready to take cargo. 


Vessels Lying at the Fitting-Out Wharves of the Maryland Steel Company 


The Maryland Steel Company 


The Maryland Steel Company was started in 
1887 as the tidewater plant of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company ; which is the oldest company of its 
kind in the United States, having been organized 
in 1865. 

There are six shipbuilding berths, the structure 
housing the plate machines and bending frames ex- 
tending across the head of the building ways. 
Between this building and the slips, a ten-ton 
traveling crane traverses the seven ways and from 
this conveyor plates and shapes are transferred to 
traveling tower cranes of 1214 tons capacity which 
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Tower Crane at Work on Vessel, Maryland Steel Company 


travel the full length of the building slips. As 
these tower cranes are between each building ways 
it is possible to handle twenty-five ton weights 
using two cranes in unison. On the inboard side 
and parallel to the ship machine building is the 
plate storage served with overhead conveyors. 
The fitting-out wharf is fitted with 100-ton shear 
legs. 

The Maryland Steel Company builds boilers and 
engines as well as hulls and a group of shops are 
located directly back of the fitting-out wharf. A 
thorough system of railroad trackage connects the 
various shops and locomotive cranes are used ex- 
tensively in the handling of material. The princi- 


Tower Cranes Placing Bridge Structure on the “Orion,” 
Maryland Steel Company 
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Machine Shop, Maryland Steel Company. A Reciprocating Engine is Being Erected in the Foreground 


pal buildings are a machine shop 120 feet by 210 
feet in size, blacksmith shop 70 by 225 feet, joiner 
shop 62 feet by 210 feet, and boiler shop 130 by 
270 feet. The location of the machine shop on 
the fitting-out wharf is one of the unusual features 
of this plant. 

On February 18 of this year the Maryland Steel 
Company, as a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
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100-Ton Shear Legs on the Fitting-Out Wharf, 
Maryland Steel Company 


New Construction Finishing at the Fitting Out Wharves, 
Maryland Steel Company 


Steel Company, passed into the hands of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and immediately ex- 
tensive alterations and additions were rushed to- 
wards completion. The new ways will accom- 
modate vessels 650 feet long by 78 feet beam, a 
new machine shop 425 by 180 feet in size is 
rapidly nearing completion, a new platers shed 600 
by 75 feet with mold loft overhead is being built 
and new storage yards together with overhead 
gantries are being provided. 


One Wing of the Boiler Shop, Maryland Steel Company 
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The Hanion Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company. The Upper Pictures Show the New Marine Ways Just Completed, the Lower 
the Hauling Gear for Pulling Out the Platform. The Insert Shows Mr. Dan Hanlon, Left, and Captain Turner 
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HANLON’S NEW YARD. 


NE of the busiest spots on the eastern edge 
0 .of San Francisco Bay is near the upper end 
of the Oakland Estuary, where the shipyard 
and marine ways of Dan Hanlon are rapidly near- 
ing completion. The shops now being constructed 
will all be operated electrically and the disposi- 
tion of the different buildings has been made with 
a view of expediting work under way on the dock. 
While new building operations and the installa- 
tion of machinery is going on all over the Han- 
lon property, considerable contract work is also 
being carried on, notably a fleet of kelp barges 
for the Hercules Powder Company. These barges 
are the result of the successful trials of a pre- 
liminary barge built for the purpose of demon- 
strating the possibility of harvesting kelp com- 
mercially and still staying within the Govern- 
ment’s restrictions as to the manner of its cutting. 
The main ship ways, now ready for operation, 
consists of a heavy mill construction platform 
365 feet in length and having 23 feet of water over 
blocks when run out completely, thus making it 
possible to dock practically any ship in the coast- 
wise service. The winding gears are set on a 
very large, solid concrete foundation at the head 
of the dock ways which abuts upon it, transmit- 
ting the strain to the entire foundation of the 
structure. The winding gear is in duplicate, there 
being two haul chains and two sets of gearing 
driven from a single 225 horsepower Wagner 
Electric Company dynamo. The dock house will 
also contain a large compressor which will be 
installed on the same foundation block that carries 
the winding gears. Foundations are going in for 
a new machine shop and saw mill and already 
many large new tools are on the ground. 

The large marine ways are naturally the strik- 
ing feature of this new plant and the winding 
mechanism and the dock itself embody the results 
cf many years’ experience, as Mr. Hanlon, who 
has been identified with wooden ship and dock 
construction on the Pacific Coast for over a gen- 
eration, has contributed the fruits of a wide ex- 
perience to the present plant lay-out at East 
Oakland. 

That the Hanlon shipyard and ways will be 
kept extremely busy is evidenced by the fact that 
the plant is already assured of full capacity op- 
eration for many months to come. 

The Hanlon Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany has just taken a contract for a five-masted 
barkentine for Balfour, Guthrie & Company. The 
craft will be 270’ between perpendiculars, 43’ beam 
and 26’ 8” molded depth. It is expected that the 
building of this craft will start the new Hanlon 
yard off with a fine record on its first big ship 
aS every preparation is being made to put the ship 
through on record time. 
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THE ROBINS PLANT. 


MONG the plants for the exclusive repair of 
A ships, none is better known on either side 
of the Atlantic Ocean than that of the 
Robins Dry Dock and Repair Company at Erie 
Basin, Brooklyn, New York. This plant, covering 
30 acres and having a water frontage of 3000 feet, 
is doubtless the largest and most complete ship 
repairing establishment in the country. 

The dock equipment of the concern is as follows: 
No. 1 graving dock, 510 feet long, 115 feet wide, 
26 feet deep; No. 2 graving dock, 620 feet long, 111 
feet wide, 30 feet deep; No. 3 floating sectional, 370 
feet long, 110 feet wide, 12 feet deep; No. 4 float- 
ing sectional, 560 feet long, 127 feet wide, 17 feet 
6 inches deep, and No. 5 floating sectional, 370 
feet long, 101 feet wide and 12 feet deep. 

Within the past seven years great improvements 
have taken place in the Robins Dry Dock and 
Repair plant owing to the foresight of its president. 
Mr. William H. Todd had faith in the revival of 
American shipbuilding and shipowning, and the 
sudden influx of shipbuilding and repairing busi- 
ness during the past twelve months has found his 
plant fully prepared. During the past seven years 
the plant has been electrified, shop tools are all 
run by separate motors and electrically driven cen- 
trifugal pumping systems were installed for the 
two big graving docks. 

During the period above mentioned the docking 
facilities of the Robins plant have been greatly 
increased. A 6000-ton steel wing floating dry dock 
was constructed with its ten wood pontoons ar- 
ranged to disconnect from wings. Two 300 h. p. 
motors operate this dock, one on each wing driv- 
ing the line shaft connected to the independent 
pump in each section. 

The 24,000-ton floating dock has been in oper- 
ation for two years, and has given great satisfac- 
tion. This dock is 560 feet long, 127 feet wide and 
17 feet 6 inches depth of pontoons, the wings 
being 32 feet high above the deck of the pontoons. 
The dock consists of six sections, the end units 
having 30-foot outriggers. These sections are cou- 
pled together by means of locking logs on each 
side of the dock and, as each section has its own 
independent pumping system, they can be operated 
either singly or in series. The sections are divided 
into six watertight compartments by a centerline 
and two thwartship bulkheads which extend up 
into the wings. There are also six heavy swash 
bulkheads of wood. 

The pumping system for each section consists 
of two 20-inch vertical shaft centrifugal pumps, 
one on each side of the dock. The pumps are 
located in the main body of the dock, with stcel 
shafting extending to the top of the wings and 
each is driven by a 100 h. p. Westinghouse induc- 
tion motor. The discharge occurs on a line with 
the pump through the side of the dock and is fitted 
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with a non-return and stop valve operated from 
the top of the wings. In case a pump breaks down, 
sluices have been fitted to admit the water from 
the disabled side to the working pump. The dock 
can be pumped out in 40 minutes. Six 24-inch 
bronze mounted flood gate valves have been fitted 
in each section for flooding the dock, these of 
course being operated from the top of wings. The 
switch board and transformers are placed in a 
house on the pier head where the operator is able 
to see the full length of the dock, and receive or- 
ders from the Dockmaster at any angle. : 

Owing to the location of the dry docks and piers 
of the Robins Dry Dock and Repair Company 
before this dock was ordered, it was found neces- 
sary to rearrange their floating equipment and 
make extensive alterations un shore which involved 
a large amount of work. The 6000-ton steel winged 
pontoon dock was shifted to the opposite side of 
the yard, which entailed considerable dredging. An 
old pier was removed and a new pier 21 feet wide 
and 384 feet long was built. The old 5000-ton sec- 
tional dock had to be removed and entirely re- 
constructed and at the same time electrified. The 
4000-ton balanced dock was dispensed with and 
three long piers and a large pier platform were 
built to which the new and the reconstructed docks 
were anchored. 

Quite recently the company built a large, mod- 
ern machine shop 310 feet long and 80 feet wide 
with side galleries. This new shop was built over 
an old one and all changes in tools were made and 
the old shop demolished without losing one day’s 
work. This shop is built of steel and rests on pile 
and concrete foundations. Two 20-ton electrically 
operated traveling cranes traverse the full length 
of the shop. New electrically driven tools of all 
kinds were fitted and all of the larger tools in the 
original equipment which were retained in use 
were fitted with independent electric drives. At 
the same time an Ingersoll Rand air compressor of 
about 2500 cubic feet capacity was installed; this, 
also, electrically driven. 

A new blacksmith shop is one of the latest im- 
provements to be installed. This building encloses 
the bending blocks, furnaces and flange fires. This 
building is also of concrete and steel construction 
and is furnished with hammers, forges, cranes, etc., 
making it up-to-date in every particular. New oil 
burning plate and angle furnaces have been in- 
stalled, and a modern brass foundry and galvan- 
izing plant is just about completed. The work of 
laying concrete paving throughout the yard is well 
under way, and a complete system of trackage con- 
nects all the shops and storage yards with the piers 
and docks. The pipe, coppersmith and tinsmith 
shops are housed in a new building with a complete 
equipment of new tools, and the saw mill has been 
enlarged to accommodate new electrically driven 
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machinery. In addition to the above, the facilities 
of the plant for repair work consist of a boiler 
and plate shop, carpenter shop, joiner shop, pattern 
shop and mold loft. Pneumatic tools are operated 
by an air compressor plant of three large elec- 
trically driven Ingersoll Rand machines. 

The floating equipment, consisting of a large self- 
propelled floating derrick, steam and power 
launches, is now being augmented by the addition 
of a floating compressor plant and electric welding 
outfit. 

The extent, diversity and magnitude of some of 
the work handled at the Robins’ plant may be 
gleaned from some of the contracts at present on 
hand, such as the lengthening by 52 feet, convert- 
ing into oil tankers and oil burners of the steamers 
“L,. W. Stoddard,” “George Hawley,” and “George 
E. Warren” of the Boston-Virginia Transportation 
Company, the oil burning installation for the 
“Kroonland” and “Finland,” etc. While the Robins 
yard is essentially a repair plant, the fact that its 
equipment permits of practically rebuilding large . 
steamers prevents any surprise at finding some 
handsome craft to its credit as builders. Among 
these are the well-known steam yachts “Aloha,” 
“Felecia,” “Seminole,” “Hauoli,” “Marrietta” and 
“Nokomis.” 


Mr. W. H. Stewart, Formerly with Lloyd’s and One of the Best 
Known Shipping Men on the Coast, Who is Now Established 
in Private Practice as a Surveyor, Naval Architect and Con- 
sulting Engineer 
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German Schooner ‘‘Hermes,’’ Equipped With 80 H. P. Atlas Three- 
Cylinder Engine, taken Five Minutes Before Launching 


W. F. STONE’S SHIPYARD FILLED WITH 
ORDERS. 


The latest shipyard to swing in on the building 
of large wooden hulls is that of W. F. Stone of 
Alameda. 
two steam lumber schooners 235’ over all, 225’ 


This yard has just received orders for 


between perpendiculars, 43’ extreme beam and 17’ 
depth of hold. Their lumber capacity will be 
1,500,000 feet. The craft were designed by Mr. 
W. F. Stone and one is being built to the order 
of J. R. Hanify Company and the other for Sudden 
& Christensen. 

Mr. Stone has been commissioned by Atkins & 
Kroll of San Francisco to, prepare plans and spe- 
cifications for a powered schooner for South Sea 


The ‘“‘Hermes,’’ Two Minutes After Launching 
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The ‘‘Hermes” Entering the Water 


Island trading purposes. This interesting craft will 
approximate 100’ in length over all by 24’ beam 
by 9’ depth of hold. Construction has just started 
on a 45-foot auxiliary cruising yawl for Mr. Charles 
Adams of San Jose. This craft will be powered 
with a 12-horsepower Union Gas Engine. This 
yawl is also Stone designed. A 50-foot gasoline 
freighter powered with a 45-horsepower Union en- 
gine has just been delivered to the Golden West 
Brewery of Oakland, California. This is a V-bot- 
tom design for shoal water use. Another interest- 
ing Stone design that has just been delivered is 
the tow boat “Frank B,”’ which has recently been 
sent north. 


The “Hermes,” Fifteen Minutes After Launching, Starting on 
Official Trial. The Vessel Was Launched, Trial Completed, 
Vessel and Machinery Accepted and Final Payment Made all 
on the Same Day. 
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The Stone yard has always been in high favor 
among the followers of the yachting game on San 
Francisco Bay and adjacent waters, nor is the 
reputation of the head of the yard as a designer 
confined to this locality, as many fine craft up 
and down the coast are referred to as Stone boats. 
One of the latest pleasure craft to be built and 
designed by Mr. Stone is the handsome cruising 
motor boat for C. W. D. Deering of Honolulu, 
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who will use the craft for cruising and deep sea 
fishing off the Islands. 

In entering the field of larger shipbuilding, the 
Stone yard brings years of experience and a fine 
equipment into play and it is freely predicted 
that the Alameda yard will be kept busy for many 
years to come turning out coasting vessels as well 
as supplying the yachting fraternity of San Fran- 
cisco Bay with pleasure craft. 


Portland Shipbuilders Active 


launching of the auxiliary power vessel, 
“City of Portland,” at the yards of the St. 
Helens Shipbuilding Company’s plant at St. Helens. 
The launching was a complete success. The craft is 
the first offshore vessel ever turned out at those 
yards. She was christened by Miss Elizabeth Wig- 
gins, a Portland high school girl. ° 
The “City of Portland” is the largest single-deck 
wooden vessel ever turned out in the United 
States. She was given 33 G 1-1 classification in 
the Bureau Veritas by R. H. Leverie, chief sur- 


B isin 3000 and 4000 people attended the 


Her earnings will be adequate to pay the cost of 
her construction before all of these passages have 
been completed. Returning from the Antipodes, 
she will carry cargoes of coal. She can handle 
2200 tons of that product in her hold at a trip. 
Four other vessels are to be built at the St. 
Helens yards, two of which, the “City of St. 
Helens” and the “Ruby,” are under construction. 
Work on the other two is to be started as quickly 
as possible. The “City of St. Helens” is of the 
same type as the “City of Portland,” but of a little 
greater capacity. The “Ruby” was ordered by 


The “City of Portland’’ Taking the Water at St. Helens 


veyor of that organization, New York, who was 
in Portland and inspected the vessel. This will 
entitle the owners to obtain insurance on the ves- 
sel at the usual rate quoted anywhere in the 
world. 

The vessel is 278 feet long over all, 48 feet beam 
and a molded depth of 27 feet. She is of about 
1600 tons net register. Her lumber capacity is 
2,000,000 feet, of which 800,000 feet will be car- 
ried in the hold and 1,200,000 feet on deck. She 
has five masts. 

She has twin screws, and is equipped with Bo- 
linder semi-Diesel engines, each of 320 horse- 
power, which are expected to drive her at a speed 
of between seven and eight knots an hour. ‘he 
vessel has a complete set of sails, which will be 
utilized when conditions are favorable. 

The “City of Portland” has been chartered to 
make four trips to Australia with lumber cargoes. 
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Captain W. Wrightson, of Mobile, Ala., but he 
sold her recently at an advance of nearly $20,000 
above the contract price. Captain Wrightson has 
arranged to have another vessel built at the St. 
Helens yards. 

Because of the limited capacity of their plant, the 
Charles R. McCormick Company, owner of the ships 
being turned out there, has awarded a contract to 
Wilson Bros., of Astoria, for the construction of two 
more steam schooners. One hundred and fifty men 
are now employed at the plant of the St. Helens 
Shipbuilding Company, but 50 more will be added 
in a short time. 

3ut the building of ships is not the only industry 
that thrives at St. Helens. In 1909 Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co. started the St. Helens lumber mill and 
a year later the same company built a smaller mill 
to operate under the name of the Columbia County 
Lumber Company. In 1912 the same_ interests 
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founded the St. Helens Shipbuilding Company, and 
the following season started a creosoting plant. 

Deepwater vessels will be under construction at 
five or six shipyards on the Willamette and Columbia 
Rivers within the next few weeks if the plans now 
under consideration materialize. Included in the list 
are the plants of the St. Helens Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, the pioneer of the lot, and that of Wilson 
Bros., at Astoria. 

The third will be that operated jointly by the 
Northwest Steel Company and the Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works in building two Norwegian steamers 
for Lauritz Kloster, of Stavenster, Norway, at a site 
in South Portland. The American Shipbuilding 
Company, of Spokane, in which ex-United States 
Senator Turner and Judge Flewelling are interested, 
will establish a plant at Portland in the near future, 
according to statements made by some of those back 
of the enterprise. 

F. A. Ballin and J. B. C. Lockwood, naval archi- 
tects, and other well-known Portlanders, are pre- 
pared to start building composite steamers as soon as 
they get contracts. The yards will be situated near 
Linnton. The steel material and engines and boilers 
will be turned out at the plants of the Columbia 
Engineering Works and the Smith & Watson Iron 
Works. : 

When all of these plants are running at full blast 
there will be an army of men on the payroll of the 
several companies and a fleet of ships will be 
launched from the five yards in the course of a 
year. The construction of the Norwegian steamers 
alone will represent an outlay close to $2,000,000. 
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Bow View of ‘‘The City of Portland’? Ready for Launching at 
the St. Helens Shipbuilding Yard 

They will be of the same type as the steamer 

“Robert Dollar.” 

Including the “City of Portland” nearly $1,000,000 
worth of vessels are being turned out by the St. 
Helens Shipbuilding Company at St. Helens and 
Astoria. The vessels expected to be built by the 
other companies endeavoring to get a foothold in the 
industry will add many more hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the sum invested in the business. 


The American Bureau of Shipping 


The importance of America being self-contained in 
the matter of classification of vessels is a vital and 
national question, and as the result of the good work 
done by Mr. Stevenson Taylor, the recently elected 
president of the Bureau, and the large measure of 
support accorded to him by the various shipping 
interests, the Bureau is now being thoroughly re- 
organized and is weil on its way to become a highly 
efficient technical organization, an organization which 
can be used to focus the opinions and aims of those 
directly interested in mercantile tonnage, and one 
which will command both the national and _inter- 
national respect due to our Mercantile Marine. 

Lloyds Register, the premier society in Great 
Britain, has recently been endeavoring to form a 
committee in this country. Such a combination can- 
not be truly international, but British with local 
representation. The actual control of their classifi- 
cation work, rules for building, appointment of sur- 
veyors, and organization in America would still rest 
in the hands of their central committee in London, all 
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of which is clearly defined in the regulations govern- 
ing such a committee. 

Furthermore, this would mean that characters 
assigned to vessels by an American committee of 
Lloyds Register must be confirmed or would be sub- 
ject to alteration by the general committee in Lon- 
don, and certificates of classification could not be 
issued by any local committee. Opposition to such 
a local committee in this country of a foreign classi- 
fication society indicates a pronounced national feel- 
ing on the part of the various shipbuilding and ship- 
ping interests, and it is felt that there will be no 
difficulty in maintaining a really efficient classification 
society, wholly American. The true interpretation 
of international classification must necessarily mean 
national societies working under an_ international 
agreement rather than a foreign society with local 
national representation. 

The lack of a national classification society will 
inevitably lead to government control in the design 
and construction of vessels, and it is felt that such 
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control is not desirable in that it may be arbitrary 
and tend to check enterprise and mechanical and 
commercial progress. 

Other maritime countries have their departmental 
bureaus; such as the Board of Trade in Great Brit- 
ain, the See-Berufgenossenschaft in Germany, and 
others; but in these instances the actual control so 
far as affecting construction is in effect left in the 
hands of the national classification societies, who 
also are empowered by their respective governments 
to carry out the requirements of loadline regulations. 

These societies have won the respect of their 
national legislative bodies in regard to their mer- 
cantile marines, and the legislatures of these coun- 
tries are largely guided by the advice and experience 
of these national societies. 

With active control representative of the under- 
writing, shipowning, and shipbuilding interests of 
this country, and with a technical staff which has in- 
spired the confidence of these interests, the American 
Bureau of Shipping is in a position to place its claims 
before the United States Government for national 
recognition. 

The appointment of Mr. Norman E. McClelland as 
Chief Surveyor of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping marks an important advance to meet this strong 
and insistent demand for an American classification 
association on broad lines of efficient progressive 
business and technical ability and organization. 

The history of Mr. McClelland and his work here- 
tofore, is interesting. He was born in 1876, received 
early training as a naval architect in Harland and 
Wolff's, Belfast, Ireland, and passed through the 
various departments in the yard, completing five 
years’ apprenticeship in the drawing office. 

A few months after completion of apprenticeship, 
he was appointed manager of the North Yard, and 
for some years was associated in the construction 
of the famous White Star and other large liners 
built by this firm. 

He was appointed a Lloyds surveyor in 1899 and 
shortly afterwards came to this country and was 
stationed at Chicago. He was then transferred to 
Glasgow and subsequently to Antwerp, and during 
some ten years spent at these important shipping 
centres, gained a wide experience in mercantile ship- 
building, marine engineering, steel making, and ship 
repairing. 

After a most successful career in Antwerp, he was 
transferred to the head office in London and was 
promoted to the Chief Surveyor’s Staff. 

In this capacity he traveled extensively in Europe, 
and was entrusted by Lloyds Register to carry out 
various important negotiations. 

In June, 1914, he was appointed to New York 
and empowered to deal with plans of vessels sub- 
mitted for Lloyds classification by builders and 
others in the United States and Canada, thereby 
saving the loss of time in having these plans ap- 
‘proved in London. 
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In his position as Principal Surveyor, he also co- 
operated with Mr. James Mancor, Lloyds Principal 
Surveyor for the United States and Canada, in sup- 
ervising the general surveying duties in this country. 

He is therefore accustomed to dealing with both 
the technical and practical aspect of questions relating 
to new construction and ship repair, having an inti- 
mate and detailed knowledge of shipbuilding methods 
and practice in the United States of America, and 
being familiar with the various shipbuilding and steel 
making plants in the country. 

His professional career has given him considerable 
experience in the working of a classification society, 
both as to organization and details of management. 

Mr. McClelland is a man of strong personality and 
Mr. Stevenson Taylor is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing secured as Chief Surveyor of the American 
Bureau of Shipping, one whose appointment has re- 
ceived the unanimous approbation of the various ship- 
ping interests in this country. 

A further valuable addition to the technical staff 
is the appointment of Mr. James W. Lee, formerly 
of Baltimore, Md., well and favorably known as a 
naval architect with long experience in the Navy De- 
partment and the Revenue Cutter Service, as well 
as manager of a large shipbuilding plant in Baltimore. 

Mr. Lee takes charge of the office of the Bureau 
at Newport News, Va., on April 15th, and will cover 
also the Norfolk district. 

Mr. Joseph E. Borden also takes charge of the 
office of the Bureau at Philadelphia, Pa., on April 
15th. 


It has been decided by the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
to maintain its monthly service between Japan and 
San Francisco until the close of the present year 
at least; and, if conditions warrant, the service will 
no doubt be continued indefinitely. 

This service was inaugurated soon after the with- 
drawal of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company's 
fleet from the trans-Pacific trade, when the freight 
situation via San Francisco became critical owing to 
the scarcity of tonnage for the Orient. 

In order to somewhat mitigate the situation, the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha placed two of its Puget Sound 
steamers on the run between Japan and San Fran- 
cisco, carrying mostly freight and steerage passen- 
gers, although the steamers have limited first class 
accommodations. 

The vessels chosen for this service were the “Seattle 
Maru” and the “Panama Maru,” each over 6000 
tons. They maintain a monthly service, calling at 
Honolulu on the way to San Francisco from Japan, 
but going direct to Yokohama on the westbound 
trip. 

The Toyo Kisen Kaisha have been appointed 
agents at San Francisco for the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha in connection with this service and this firm 
attends to the booking of freight and passengers. 
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THE CAILLE MOTOR. 


The Caille 1916 Model 5-Speed Motor is so de- 
signed that it can be easily and instantly attached 
to any make or type of row boat by simply turn- 
ing two thumb screws in the main supporting 
bracket. It has adjustment to fit the angle of the 
stern of the boat, also an adjustment for depth so 
the propeller will have the correct purchase in the 
water. 

Undoubtedly the greatest trouble experienced in 
operating outboard motors has been in the start- 
ing and the necessity of cranking. This has been 
eliminated in the new 1916 Caille 5-Speed by the 
attachment of a starter which is located on the top 
of the fly wheel. 

A light pull on the starting handle will instantly 
put this motor in operation under its own power. 
The handle is released and immediately returned 
to the correct position where it is out of the way. 

The gasoline supplied to the motor is instantly 
and easily adjusted by turning a small numbered 
dial on the carbureter. A small lever conveniently 
located on the front of the motor increases or de- 
creases the speed of the motor itself. It is 
equipped with a button switch that when pressed 
will stop the motor instantly. 

The Caille 5-Speed is the only motor with a 
distinct 5-Speed control such as is used in every 
high priced automobile. ‘Two speeds forward, onc 
speed in neutral and two speeds in reverse, by sim- 
ply pressing a small button and shifting the steer- 
ing arm up or down. The direction of the boat is 
also controlled by the same hand, pushing the 
steering arm one way or the other which guides it 
on its course. 


The latest Luckenbach steamer to go into com- 
mission is the “Edgar F. Luckenbach,” just com- 
pleted by the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company. This is the first of six similar 
vessels now building for the Luckenbachs’. Her 
length over all is 443’, molded beam 57’, maxi- 
mum draft 31’ 8”. The deadweight capacity is 
12,800 tons and the measurement capacity 675,000 
cubic feet. The driving machinery consists of a 
triple expansion engine with cylinders 29, 49 and 
84 inches in diameter by 54” stroke. Steam is sup- 
plied by three single-ended, oil-burning Scotch 
boilers. Bunker fuel is carried in the inner bot- 
toms and peak tanks. Two 15 K.W. generating 
sets are installed, two one-ton refrigerating ma- 
chines, steam capstans, winches, windlass, wireless 
and submarine signal apparatus. The vessel has 
a sea speed of 12.5 knots. 


THE DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO. 

The DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., of Trenton, N. 
J., which for over twenty-five years has been engaged 
in the development of high speed double-helical 
speed-reducing gears for steam turbine service, in- 
forms us that it is building a number of gears of the 
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De Laval Geared Steam Turbine Driving D. C. Generator on 
U. S. Battleship ‘‘Arizona,’’ 300 K. W. 


type just referred to. One outfit, consisting of two 
2500 hp. reduction gears, is for a twin-screw 
freighter being built by the Seattle Construction & 
Dry Dock Co. for the Luckenback Co. Each unit 
consists of two pinions, running at 2200 r.p.m. and 
one gear wheel, running at 110 r.p.m. 

The DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. is also supplying 
gears for two 1714-knot passenger boats. Each boat 
will be equipped with twin screws. Each screw 
requires 4500 hp. and is driven by two turbines, one 
receiving boiler steam and the other receiving the 


De Laval Double Helical Speed Reducing Gear With Casing 
Cover Removed, Showing Fixed Invariable Supports 
for Both Gear Shaft and Pinion Shaft 


exhaust from the first turbine, and both running at 


‘1500 r.p.m. The pinions of the two turbines engage 


with a gear wheel driving the propeller at 120 r.p.m. 
Reversing is accomplished by separate turbine wheels. 
on the high pressure shafts. 

Four similar DeLaval gear reductions are being 
supplied for two destroyers for a foreign navy, each 
reduction being designed for 5500 hp., a turbine 
speed of 3600 r.p.m. and a propeller speed of 450 
r.p.m. 


Steam Driven Centrifugal Pump for Circulating Condenser Water; 
5500 Gallons Per Minute Against 25 Foot Total Head 
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Upper Picture Shows the Appearance of the “Walkure’’ When the Cofferdam was Completed. Below are Three Pictures Showing 
the Placing of Cofferdam Sections in Position, Also the Blacksmith Shop on the Deck of the ‘‘Chehalis.’”” The Lower 
Photo Illustrates the Appearance of the Sunken Vessel When Operations Were Commenced 
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pumping the ship was of necessity in an unstable con- 
dition longitudinally and on one occasion the pumps 
were all put out of commission through the rushing 
of water from one end of the cofferdam to the other. 

Considering the conditions under which the work 
was carried on and the remoteness of Papeete from 
the nearest port where adequate help or engineering 
supplies could be secured, the raising of the 
“Walkure” was a splendid piece of work and a just 
source of pride to all who took part in it. The 
bringing of the “Walkure” to San Francisco under 
her own steam was also a very creditable perform- 
ance which speaks highly for the energy and re- 
sourcefulness of her engineers. 

The “Walkure,’ or as she is now named, the 
“Republic,” is a turret-deck type of ship and was 
built by William Doxford and Sons of Sunderland, 
England, in 1907. She is 349 feet 1 inch between 
perpendiculars, 49 feet beam and 23 feet 9 inches 
molded depth. Her engines are three-cylinder, triple- 
expansion, 24, 41 and 68 inch cylinders by 45 inch 
stroke. Steam is supplied by three Scotch boilers 
built for 180 pounds working pressure. 

As all the machinery had been submerged about 
sixteen months at the time of salving the ship, the 
problem of starting the engines and bringing the 
“Walkure” to San Francisco was obviously a difficult 
one. This task was carried out by Mr. Benjamin 
Free, who came across the Pacific as the “Republic’s” 
chief engineer. There was about four feet of mud 
on the tank tops and a bunker door having been left 
open, the coal had floated out into the fire-room 
which was packed solid with a mixture of sand, mud 
and coal even with the top of the boilers. The first 
work in the fire-room was meant for miners and not 
machinists or pipefitters, but the boilers were finally 
all mined out. 

The exhaust, fresh water side of the condenser 
was found absolutely dry. Some piping had been 
destroyed by shell fire, pumps, winches, etc., were 
all frozen and, as was the case with the starting of 
the “Walkure’s” windlass under water for towing 
purposes, most of the machinery was started up 
without dismantling, oil being put in the cylinders 
and the pistons started with battering rams. Pack- 
ings, of course, were leaky and bearings wore down 
rapidly. 

The facilities for repairs of any kind on shore 
were very limited, the really effective outside help 
for engine and boiler room force being confined to 
two machinists who had had some garage experience. 
Under the circumstances the feat of getting the 
“Walkure” ready to proceed to sea in thirty days 
was highly creditable to the Chief Engineer and his 
assistants. 

Once at sea, the engine and boiler room difficulties 
increased rather than diminished. The voyage was 
started carrying 160 pounds of steam but boiler 
tubes were badly pitted and one had occasionally to 


be renewed. The engine was naturally wasteful of 
steam and when started filled the engine room with 
vapor. Inside of seven days all the make-up feed 
aboard had been used and salt water was resorted 
to. This naturally increased the difficulties with the 
boilers. Bearings wore down rapidly and it was 
necessary to use a great deal of water on the main 
engine and line shaft bearings. The steam pressure 
carried on the boilers had to be dropped to 140 
pounds. A stop was made at Honolulu where some 
badly needed engine room supplies were obtained 
and the tanks were filled with feed water. Some 
spare boiler tubes were also secured at the Island 
port and the trip to San Francisco was made without 
special incident. 

Upon her arrival in San Francisco Bay, the owners 
of the “Republic” called for bids for overhauling the 
ship and placing her in first-class condition. The 
work entailed a great deal of renewing in the 
bridge-house where that section subject to immersion 
and exposure alternately by the tides was badly eaten 
away. The holds of the vessel, however, and in fact 
all of the hull totally under water are in very 
good condition. The contract for repairing the ship, 
engines and deck machinery was let to the Eureka 
Boiler Works and Mr. Brady of that concern put 
a very large force of men to work at once. 

In discussing the raising of the “Walkure,” Mr. 
Free stated that the greatest credit should be given 
tc the divers who worked with remarkable steadiness 
and precision both on the underwater work of placing 
cofferdam wall sections and also in patching the 
shell holes in the hull of the vessel. These men, he 


Stated, while their helmet telephones were working 


would stay under hours at a time and proved re- 
markably dexterous in placing cement patches. He 
also stated that the authorities approached them 
relative to salving the French gunboat “Zelee” which 
was sunk in the fairway. The “Zelee” is copper 


Sectional. Removable Ring with Coen Burner. Furnace can be 
Changed to Coal Burner in a Few Minutes 
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sheathed and was a very showy craft with a great 
deal of brass work about her and would have proved 
an attractive proposition but the backers of the wreck- 
ing expedition at the San Francisco end hesitated, 
owing to the complications that would have arisen 
due to the “Zelee’s” belonging to the French govern- 
ment. According to Mr. Free she would be an easy 
ship to raise. 

Besides being overhauled and_ repaired, the 
“Walkure” is being changed over to an oil-burner 
and the Coen oil burning system is being fitted. Her 
owners required that the furnaces be fitted for burn- 
ing either coal or oil and in order to facilitate the 
change and do away with removing the usual fire 
brick ring at the throat of the furnace every time 
it was necessary to burn coal, Mr. Coen has designed 
the sectional ring, a plan of which is shown here- 
with. 

The oxy-acetylene process of welding and cutting 
played an important part in the repairs on the 
steamer “Republic.” Plates pierced by explosive 
shells were removed by burning out the counter sunk 
rivets, enabling quick removal. The twisted angles 
were heated with oxy-acetylene torches, using large 
tips which made it possible to heat considerable areas 
to white heat at one time, and were hammered back 
and straightened in less time than it would have taken 
to remove them by any of the older means of doing 
this particular work. Plates on the hull and upper 
works either pierced or badly dented (and a con- 
servative estimate places the number at 200) were 
heated first with oxy-acetylene torch, knocked into 
place and the cracks or holes welded flush with the 
side, and it is practically impossible to distinguish 
the finished weld from the rest of the plate. 

In re-piping and conduiting, the acetylene process 
played a most important part. All holes in plates 
of the upper works either for pipes or screwed holes 
for hangers were cut by this means, making a neat 
hole the exact size of the pipe or screw. Dead lights 
and ventilator holes were also cut out by this pro- 
cess. In changing over to the use of oil fuel it was 
necessary to make a great many holes in the ballast 
tanks where it would have been a very slow and diff- 
cult job of drilling, the oxy-acetylene torch made 
very quick progress. In fact there were a great many 
important changes made in the fuel tanks wherein 
the acetylene process facilitated the work. All work 
on the “Republic” on which the acetylene process 
was utilized was conducted by the Metal Weld Com- 
pany under the direction of Mr. Thomas Brady of 
the Eureka Boiler Works. 


Mr. T. Orchard Lisle, American representative 
of the well-known Werkspoor Diesel engines, is 
at present on this Coast, where it is expected that 
some definite arrangement will be made for the 
manufacture of Werkspoor engines by some local 
concern. The New York Shipbuilding Company 
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and the Newport News Shipbuilding Company 
have taken up the Werkspoor engine on the East 
Coast. 


Captain A. P. Lundin, the head of the Welin 
Marine Equipment Company and widely known on 
the Pacific Coast, has been spending the past week 
or two in San Francisco gathering in orders. The 
Captain is equipping with lifeboats and davits 
seventeen of the vessels under contract at the 
Union Iron Works, besides other craft building in 
the San Francisco Bay district. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Pacific Marine Review, published monthly at San 

Francisco, California, for April lst, 1916. 

State of California, County of San Francisco.—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. S. Hines, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of the Pacific Marine Re- 
view and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Name of— Postoffice Address— 

Publisher, James S. Hines, 24 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
ae F. M. Dickic, 24 California St., San Francisco, 

al. 

Managing Editor, F. M. Dickie, 24 California St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Business Managers, James S. Hines and M. D. R. 
Hines, 24 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

James S. Hines (sole owner), 24 California Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are nonc, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

: J. S. HINES, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of 
March, 1916. 

[Scal] LINCOLN SONNTAG, Notarv Public. 

(My commission expircs December 20th, 1917.) 
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HE engines with which the auxiliary ship “City 
T of Portland” is equipped are of the above 

type. The well-known Stockholm firm of 
“Bolinder” have recently put on the market this new 
type of direct reversible crude oil engine, which has 
been especially designed for large full power and 
auxiliary sea-going vessels, and up to the present time 
is manufactured in the following sizes: 

In two cylinder sizes, 120 and 160 B. H. P. 

In four cylinder sizes, 240, 320 and 500-600 LB. II. P. 

The working pressure of the engine is about one- 
third that of an engine built on the Diesel system. 
This is a feature of no small importance, as the 
trouble generally to which the Diesel engine is liable 
can more than often be traced to the abnormal high 
pressure at which the motor has to work. 

The new model shows many points of quite dis- 
tinctive difference from the previous fuel oil engines. 
The design of the engine is indeed remarkably simple. 
There is no camshaft or intricate valve gearing, all 
pumps, etc., being driven from eccentrics on the crank 
shaft. The only addition is a small compressor at the 
fore end driven direct from the crank shaft, and 
which supplies air for pulverizing the fuel on entering 
the cylinders. The air is compressed, and after 
having been cooled is conducted to the injection 
nozzles through a small compensating vessel. This 
latter also connects with the starting vessel. When 
opening the stop valve on this, the vessel is charged 
with air from the compressor to a pressure of 170 
Ibs. per square inch instead of with the combustion 
gases. The compressor, the compensating vessel, and 
the starting vessel are all supplied with safety 
valves, eliminating any undue pressure. 

In this new model improvements have been made 
so that the combustion is as complete as it is possible 
to obtain in an internal combustion engine. This 
complete combustion is obtained by means of mixing 
the fuel with the air before injecting it in the cylinder, 
and the method adopted by Messrs. Bolinder for this 
purpose is on such a scientific basis as to suggest con- 
siderable development in the future in the design of 
the semi-Diesel engine. 

The fuel injection valve is vertical, being fitted in 
the top of the cylinder cover. It has one central 
nozzle, into which the fuel oil is injected by means 
of the pump in the ordinary manner, and outside this 
are other holes, through which compressed air is ad- 
mitted, joining the fuel before its entry into the 
cylinders. The fuel spreads throughout the whole of 
the combustion chamber, but impinges partially upon 
a specially shaped projection in the interior of the 
bulb, this being, of course, the point of maximum 
heat, so that, presumably, the combustion spreads 
regularly throughout the whole of the mixture. 

Considerable improvement has been effected in such 
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parts as the ignition bulb, which, as a rule, is subject 
to great differences in temperature. In the new en- 
gines this never becomes more than just visibly red 
when running on overload, and is quite black when 
running at normal load, a fact which is sufficient 
guarantee that it is not subject to undue wear. The 
governing of the engine is by the “hit and miss” 
principle, thus entirely eliminating the centrifugal 
governor, and it is claimed that the engine can be 
run indefinitely without load and without blow-lamps. 
Forced lubrication is fitted throughout, including the 
main bearings, and a considerable reduction has been 
effected in the lubricating oil consumption to the 
cylinders. 

The importance of not having to use water for in- 
jection into the cylinder can be gauged since in a ves- 
sel which is to be employed in long voyages, a lot of - 
extra water tankage would be required. 

All the levers for the control of the two engines 
are brought close to the engineer’s hand. These 
comprise the clutch lever, the reversing lever, and the 
fuel control, which alters the strokes of the fuel 
pumps, whilst there is also another lever operating 
valves in the passages between the cylinders and the 
crank chambers, so that more or less air can be ad- 
mitted into the cylinder according to the load on the 
engine. When running light, of course, these valves 
(there being a common spindle with a valve for each 
of the four cylinders) are partially closed. 

The reversal of the engine’s direction of rotation is 
effected by means of pre-ignition without appealing 
to any external source of power, such as compressed 
air, etc. This reversing gear is one of the out- 
standing features of the Bolinder fuel engine. The 
maneuvering of the engine is performed in a similar 
method to that of a steam engine, and with absolute 
promptness and certainty of action. 

Keach engine is fitted with the usual silencer at the 
back of the engine, and there is also a secondary 
silencer for both motors, the exhaust gases delivering 
into this before led up the mizzen mast. 

This engine, it may be mentioned, is the outcome of 
three years’ experiments, and before being put on the 
market was thoroughly tested by being installed in a 
large sailing ship trading for some time between 
South America and Scandinavia. This practical test 
proved satisfactory, and then Messrs. Bolinders de- 
cided to place the engine on the market. It is worthy 
of mention that the new Bolinders’ engine has been 
ordered by a considerable number of firms in America 
who favor the oil driven cargo vessel, while also at 
the present time there are under construction at 
Stockholm no fewer than twelve 500 B. H. P. sets to 
be installed as triple-screw machinery in four 5,000 
ton deadweight carrying Norwegian vessels, building 
at the present time in American yards. The speed 
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The “Gallia,” a Bolinder-Engined Boat With a Long Service Record, Upper Picture. In the Center is Shown the Matson Navi- 
gation Company’s Schooner “Annie Johnson,” Just Fitted With Two 160 H. P. Bolinders and Now on Her First Voyage With 
the New Equipment. Lower, “‘The City of Portland’ Being Launched at St. Helens. This Fine New Schooner is Fitted 

With Two 320 H. P. Bolinders and a Sister Ship to be Similarly Equipped is Shown Bullding Alongside. 
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of these ships will be somewhere in the region of 11 
knots. Other “Bolinder” installations in hand at, the 
present time for American owners include six twin- 
screw equipments, each of a total horsepower of 640. 

The “Bolinder” engine is finding favor on the Pa- 
cific Coast with many of the leading shipping firms 
who have adopted it both for coastal and ocean-going 
ships. 

The following is a list of well-known shipowners 
who are installing “Bolinder” engines in vessels built 
and under construction on the Pacific Coast: 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., auxiliary vessel, No. 
1, 2-320, 640 B.H.P. ; 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., auxiliary vessel No. 
2, 2-320, 640 B.H.P. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., auxiliary vessel No. 
3, 2-320, 640 B.H.P. 

E. K. Wood Lumber Co., motor ship, No. 1 
2-320, 640 B.H.P. 

Matson Navigation Co., auxiliary vessel, No. 1, 
2-160, 320 B.H.P. 

Matson Navigation Co., auxiliary vessel No. 2, 
2-160 320 B.H.P. 

Mr. Andrew Mahony, auxiliary vessel No. 1, 
2-160, 320 B.H.P. 

Mr. Andrew Mahony, auxiliary vessel No. 2, 
2-160, 320 B.H.P. 

Mr. Andrew Mahony, auxiliary vessel No. 3, 
2-160, 320 B.H.P. 

Shell Company of California, motor tanker No. 1, 
1-320, 320 B.H.P. 
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J. D. Hanlon, tug No. 1, 1-160, 160 B.H.P. 
Pilot vessel No. 1, 1-120, 120 B.H.P. 
Honolulu Iron Works, auxiliary vessel No. 1, 
1-240, 240 B.H.P. 
Borden & Lane, auxiliary vessel No. 1, 1-160, 
160 B.H.P. 
Eastern Coast. 


Tanker No. 1, Building Baltimore (Vacuum Oil 
Co.), tanker, 3-500, 1500 B.H.P. 

Tanker No. 2, Building Baltimore, tanker, 3-500, 
1500 B.H.P. 

Tanker No. 3, Building Baltimore, tanker, 3-500, 
1500 B.H.P. 

Tanker No. 4, Building Baltimore, tanker, 3-500, 
1500 B.H.P. 

The Standard Oil Co., New Jersey auxiliary ships, 
6-320, 1920 B.H.P. 

Kineo-Texas Co., auxiliary ships, 2-320, 640 B.H.P. 

Barge 62, the Standard Oil Co., tanker, 1-320, 
320 B.H.P. 

J. B. King & Co., barge, 1-320, 320 B.H.P. 

“Manhanset,” freighter, 1-320, 320 B.H.P. 

“Carmela,” bark, 1-320, 320 B.H.P. 

S. S. “West,” auxiliary, 1-160, 160 B.H.P. 

“Eclipse,” auxiliary, 1-160, 160 B.H.P. 

“Alembic,” schooner, 1-100, 100 B.H.P. 

“Gilbert Islands,” schooner, 1-100, 100 B.H.P. 

“Chiriqui,” sailing, 1-100, 100 B.H.P. 

“Ocmulgee,” carrier, 1-100, 100 B.H.P. 


Motor-Ship’s Six Years’ Service 


By T. ORCHARD LISLE, A. M. I. Mar. E. 


UT of sight—out of mind, runs the old adage, 
O and this is only too true in the case of the 

Diesel-driven motor cargo-ship “Sembilan,” 
which, in the early part of 1912, left Europe for 
the Dutch East Indies, where she has remained 
in steady service until this day, giving to her own- 
ers the same consistent work that could be ex- 
pected of the highest-class steamer. The perform- 
ance of this ship is all the more creditable when 
it is considered that her engine was built before 
the advent of the much discussed M. S. “Selandia.” 
In fact the “Sembilan” was the second sea-going 
vessel to be installed with direct-reversible Diesel 
engines, the first being the “Vulcanus.” 

Placed in service in November, 1911, the “Sem- 
bilan” plied between Holland and England for sev- 
eral months before her departure to the other side 
of the world in order that her working could be 
closely supervised. Everything being considered 
satisfactory by her owners and builders, she soon 
left for Weltevreden, Batavia, Java. To show that 
the implicit confidence placed in her Diesel en- 
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gines was not betrayed, we will state, on the 
authority of Mr. J. Jameson, chief engineer of the 
Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij (Royal 
Packet Line), that during her first three years 
service in the Dutch East Indies she completed 
90 voyages, and the total amount spent in repairs 
was $2,400, also that very little time was lost due 
to being laid up for this purpose. Great credit 
should be given to her builders for turning out a 
job of this nature in such a satisfactory manner, 
for where the “Sembilan” is engaged in service 
there are practically no facilities for proper re- 
pairs, and to maintain a regular schedule a ship 
must have reliable machinery. Four other Werk- 
spoor ships are engaged in the same service, and 
have never returned to the builders’ yard. 

The “Sembilan” was built by the Netherlands 
Shipbuilding Co., of Amsterdam, and her ma- 
chinery was designed and constructed at the 
Werkspoor Works of the Netherlands Engineer- 
ing Co., also of Amsterdam. In January of 1912 
the writer had the privilege of inspecting her at 
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The Motor Ship ‘‘Sembilan.’’ 


This Vessel Has Seen Five and One-half Years’ Service in Waters Where Engine Repairs Must 


Depend Largely on the Ship’s Own Crew. A Splendid Achievement for a Practically New Type of Propulsion 


Poplar Docks, London, and certainly was most 
favorably impressed with the entire installation. 

She is 152’ long by 26’ breadth, and has a 
carrying capacity of 300 tons, on a maximum 
draught of 9’. Her gross tonnage is 372, and 
her net tonnage 132 tons. In appearance there is 
little to distinguish her from an ordinary steam 
cargo-vessel, except that her twin funnels are 
arranged thwartships, one being used for venti- 
lation, and the other for the exhaust gases. Her 
average loaded speed is eight knots, or nine knots 
light, yet her service fuel consumption of residual 
oil, including auxiliaries, is not over 180 gallons 
per 24-hour day. ‘ 

Her main engine consists of a four-cycle type, 
directly reversible, Werkspoor cross-head Diesel- 
type motor with three cylinders, 16’ bore by 20” 
stroke, delivering in aggre- 
gate 250 B.H.P. at 200 R.P. 
M. It is, of course, single 
acting. Accessibility is a pre- 
dominant feature of the de- 
sign, and the method of re- 
moving the pistons is worthy 
of comment, particularly as it 
differs slightly from the pres- 
ent day Werkspoor practice. 

The lower extension of the 
cylinders are split vertically, 
the two sections being held 
together by bolts, and by 
spigeting the starboard half, 
which is detachable, while 
the other half forms an in- 
tegral part of the casting. 
To remove the piston, the 
crank for that part is turned 
to its lowest position, and the 
starboard half of the exten- 
sion is detached, and the pis- 
ton can then easily be re- 
moved. On the columns that 
support the cylinders is a 
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neat little screw-grip device for holding the piston 
whilst the rings are being cleaned of any possible 
carbon deposit. In this manner it is only a few 
minutes’ work to examine a piston, thus eliminating 
endless work in removing a cylinder head and dis- 
turbing the valve gear. 

Reversing is carried out by the well-known Werks- 
poor practice of two separate camshafts that slide 
on saddles, the camshafts being turned for operat- 
ing the valves by eccentric long rods that are always 
in tension and never push. 

At the forward end of the engine is coupled 
a three-stage air-compressor, which supplies air to 
storage bottles for starting, reversing, and fuel in- 
jection. Fuel is injected at 900 Ibs. per sq. inch, but 
for starting, air is admitted to the cylinder at 225 
Ibs. per sq. inch. 


The Reversible 250 H. P. Werkspoor-Diesel Oil Engine of the ‘‘Sembilan,” 
Showing Crank-Chamber Doors Removed 
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For each crank of the crankshaft, there is a separ- 
ate compartment, formed by cast iron frames 
through which the steel columns run, and access 
to each compartment is obtained by removing a 
single steel plate. This differs from larger Werks- 
poor engines. 

At the forward end of the engine-room there is 
a Werkspoor-Diesel engine of 25 D.I1.P., which 
drives a three-stage air-compressor for operating 
the deck winches. This compressor can be used 
for charging the storage tanks in case of breakdown 
of the main compressor. 

In the engine-room there are two engineers and 
two greasers, or a saving of three hands compared 
with steamers of similar capacity on the same 
service. The remainder of her crew consists of cap- 
tain, two mates, bo’sun, carpenter, steward, cook, 
four deck hands and two boys, her particular ser- 
vice calling for this large crew. 


The “Marie” 


As elsewhere, a very keen interest is being taken 
on the Pacific coast in the performance of vessels 
operated with Diesel or semi-Diesel engines, either 
as the sole power or as an auxiliary to sail power. 
The first vessel of this type to be operated in 
the off-shore trades under the American flag on 
the Pacific is the schooner “Marie,” whose photo- 
graph appears herewith. 

The “Marie” was formerly a British bark and 
was built in England in 1878 and constructed of 


iron. She is 190’ over all, 32’ beam and 18’ depth 
of hold. Her cargo capacity is 1300 tons dead 
weight. 


Some years ago, while still a British bark, the 
“Marie” was dismasted and thrown on her beam 
ends in a gale off Cape Flattery and was towed 
into Puget Sound in distress. She was repaired, 
rigged as a three-masted barkentine and obtained 
American registry. She was then engaged in the 
sugar trade between the Hawaiian Islands and 
San Francisco for a number of years, flying the 
house flag of Welsh & Company. 

In 1907 the “Marie” was purchased by the Ta- 
coma & Roche Harbor Lime Company, who de- 
cided to make an auxiliary vessel of her and 
installed a producer gas plant with a 300-horse- 
power gas engine. With this engine she oper- 
ated up to recently with varying degrees of 
success, 

Last year the “Marie” was chartered to carry 
lumber from Puget Sound to New York and ran 
into a heavy gale off Southern California during 
which the engine-room was flooded and the vessel 
towed into San Pedro in distress. Her lumber 
cargo was discharged at San Pedro and the hull 
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sold to C. Henry Smith, Inc., 
“Maric” towed to San Francisco. 


At San Francisco the “Marie” was purchased 
by Swayne & Hoyt and that firm decided to 
repair the vessel and install a 200-horsepower 
Mietz & Weiss Oil Engine. The old engines and 
producer gas plant were removed and the new 
machinery installed by the United Engineering 
Works at Oakland. ‘The new engine was installed 
as far aft as possible and just forward of the 
engine is a bulkhead separating the engine room 
from the after hold. Formerly the producer gas 
plant and bunkers were forward of this bulkhead 
in the ’tween-decks and the removal of the pro- 
ducer plant and other changes resulted in secur- 
ing space for about 100 tons more measurement 
cargo. In the lower hold, just forward of the 
forward engine room bulkhead, are two fuel oil 
tanks of 185 barrels capacity each, giving the 
vessel a radius of action of about thirty-five days 
at full power. 


who had the 
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The engine was guaranteed to develop 
I.H.P. at 240 revolutions and exceeded this guar- 
antee on the testing block, developing 252 B.H.P. 
The fuel consumption guarantee of 7/10 pounds 
per horsepower hour was also bettered on the 
tests, which gave a consumption of about 6/10 
pounds. 

An auxiliary plant which includes a 12 hp. 
Mietz & Weiss Oil Engine air compressor unit, 
is situated on the port side of the engine room, 
and to this engine is connected by clutch a 
geared duplex pump for pumping bilges, washing 
decks and other purposes. An electric generator 
is also driven off this engine supplying lights for 
quite an extensive lighting system. The air com- 
pressor is used to charge the air tanks for start- 
ing and reversing and is only used for the initial 
start as the engine is equipped with a compressor 
which amply furnishes air for maneuvering. Both 
compressors are furnished with an unloading valve 
which allows the compressors to work in a 
vacuum when the air tanks are up to pressure. 

During trials on San Francisco Bay it was 
found that the engine used about 1742 gallons of 
“calol,” manufactured by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, per hour. This oil has a specific gravity 
of about 24 degrees Baume. A speed of 6 knots 
with 1300 tons of cargo on board was obtained 
and about 7!% knots with the vessel in ballast. 
The auxiliary engine was found to use about one 
gallon of fuel per hour. The compressed air is 
carried in three flasks, two of which are 36 inches 
in diameter by 96 inches long and the third about 
half this capacity. The air is carried at 180 
pounds and in maneuvring tests the engine was 
stopped, reversed and started about twenty times 
as quickly as possible, and it was found that the 
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The “‘Marie” Starting on Her Voyage to Honolulu 


air pressure in the flasks only dropped 10 pounds. 
In this test no opportunity was given to recover 
air pressure, the purpose being to find if the pres- 
sure would stand up under continual backing and 
filling. 

The “Marie” is now on a voyage to Yokohama 
and Manila and will probably load. on her return 
trip for San Francisco. Her performance on this 
long voyage will be watched with keen interest 
by many shipping people along the Pacific coast 
who are greatly interested in the development of 
the internal combustion engine on the Pacific. 
Before starting the “Marie” was passed upon by 
Lloyds, the Board of Underwriters and the U. S. 
Local Inspectors. 

The report that the “Marie” had put into Hon- 
olulu for four days for repairs caused considerable 
discussion along San Francisco’s water front and 
the “Pacific Marine Review” investigated the 
cause of the trouble and found that the oil engine 


was in no manner responsible for the delay. The. 


shaft had been fitted with a jaw clutch between 
the thrust block and engine in order that it might 
be disengaged and the propeller run idle when the 
vessel was under sail power. This type of clutch 
was found to be a failure and the owners of the 
vessel decided to remove it, install a solid shaft 
and use the engine continuously, which would in- 
dicate that the operation of the engine itself is 
giving the fullest satisfaction. 

The Mietz & Weiss engine is of American make, 
being manufactured in New York, and the firm 
has been in the ‘engine field for twenty years. 
The ‘“Marie’s” installation was arranged for by 
Mr. W. J. Gray, Jr., local representative of August 
Mietz, and the work was done under the direction 
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of Mr. Lloyd Swayne, assisted by Mr. Julius 
Roos, factory engineer for the’ Pacific coast. 


The Japanese steamer ‘“Yesan Maru” found the 
cargo masts and electric winches installed on Port- 
land’s new municipal wharves of great service re- 
cently. The vessel is fitted with single boom 
cargo gear and had it not been for the dock equip-- 
ment she would have been compelled to spend at 
least 50 per cent. more time in unloading. 


The 225 H. P. Meitz and Weiss Engine on the “Marie” 
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The Cramp Shipyard 


Philadelphia eighty-six years ago by the 
late William Cramp, is not only the pioneer 
among the large shipyards now established in the 
United States, but has steadily maintained a fore- 
most place in this important industry, both at 
home and abroad. At present the plant, which 
embraces the Cramp shipbuilding yard, the Ken- 
sington Shipyard Company, which is used for dry- 
dock work and repairs, the I. P. Morris Company, 
machinists and iron founders, and the Federal 
Steel Foundry Company, manufacturers of steel 
castings, occupies an area of sixty-five and one- 
half acres, with a water front of 2,058 feet. In all 
there are nine building slips, two of which were 
only recently added; a large dry dock; two smaller 
marine railway dry docks, and two fitting-out 
berths. 

Extensive improvements are now under way, 
including the construction of a large new ship 
shed, two cranes for the wet dock, two new build- 
ing slips with three new cranes, and a new office 
building. 

The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Company has recently acquired from 
Messrs. Burmeister & Wain, of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, the rights to build the Burmeister & Wain 
Deisel marine engine in the United States. 


Two of the buildings slips are 850’ long and 110’ 
wide, two are each 630’ long, one being 110’ wide and 
the other 83’ wide; two are 600’ long and 6% and 60’ 
wide, respectively; two 400’ long by 54’ wide, and 
one 320’ long by 35’ wide. Four of the slips are 
served by overhead traveling cantilever cranes of 
14 tons capacity; two are served by four 10-ton 
overhead electric traveling cranes; two are served 
by three 10-ton stationary electric cantilever re- 
volving tower cranes, and one by stationary jib 
cranes. 

The large dry dock is 432’ 1134” long over all 
and 45’ wide at the bottom and 111’ wide at the 
top, while the entrance is 48’ wide at the bottom 
and 69’ wide at the top. 

Of the two marine railways, one is of 3,000 tons 
capacity, 270’ long over keel blocks and 48’ 10” 
wide, while the other is of 1,000 tons capacity, 
240’ long by 35’ wide. 

The two fitting out berths, one of which is 990’ 
long by 188’ wide, and the other 450’ long by 55’ 
wide, are served by stationary electric cantilever 
tower cranes of 10 and 20 tons capacity, respec- 
tively. There is also a 100-ton floating derrick 
crane, the first, and for many years the largest, 
crane of its type in the United States. Electric 
power for distribution to the shops and yard tools 
is furnished by two power plants. 


T® famous Cramp shipyard, founded in 
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The various shops in the yard are of unusual 
size and capacity. ‘They include three machine 
shops, the first a two-story building 458’ by 140’, 
the second a three-story building 142’ by 333’, and 
the third, of U-shape, 320’ by 250 by 230 by 66’. 
The iron foundry consists of two buildings 450° by 
110’ and 130 by 110’. The smith shop is 290’ long by 
100’ wide; the joiner shop is a two-story building 190’ 
by 80’; the electrical department is a two-story build- 
ing 165’ by 66’; the paint shop is a two-story building 
of L, shape 210 by 95’ by 32’; the ship shed is also 
a two-story building 540’ long by 212’ wide; the 
boiler shop is 330 long by 160’ wide, and the pat- 
tern shop is 338’ long by 60’ wide. The old ship 
sheds are 440’ by 150’ and 150’ by 60’, while the 
old paint shop is a two-story building, 194’ by 50’. 
The plant also includes a brass foundry, consisting 
of two buildings, one 111’ by 336’, and the other a 
three-story building 200’ by 34’; a galvanizing de- 
partment, 142’ by 50’, a pipe shop 120’ by 90’, and 
a two-story storehouse 227’ by 32’. 


MOORE AND SCOTT. 


NE of the yards that has increased its facilities 
and prepared itself to take an active part in 
the new shipbuilding era that promises to fill 

the American yards with orders for many years to 


come is that of Moore and Scott at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. This yard has carried out many important 
repair jobs in the past and has also to its credit 
some medium sized new construction such as the 
Western Pacific ferry, etc., the principal thing lack- 
ing for large construction being the absence of 
large building ways. 

With the sudden demand for tonnage, however, 
Moore and Scott decided to add modern shops and 
building berths to an organization that already 
was well equipped with tools. Contracts were 
secured for two 7200-ton deadweight freighters and 
a 10,000-ton deadweight tanker, and with these 
jobs as a nucleus the heads of the firm set ener- 
getically to work to bring the Oakland plant to a 
high state of efficiency. The three slips which will 
accommodate the vessels mentioned above are now 
well along towards completion and the keel of the 
first steamer has been laid, April 24 being the date 
when Moore and Scott embarked on a new con- 
struction program which will probably keep their 
yard busy for many years to come since the num- 
ber of contracts they can accept is only limited by 
the number of building berths at’their disposal. A 
large new punch shop has just been completed and 
some fine, heavy tools installed. A new compress- 
or plant is going in, new offices are being built, 
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machinery space and after peak. Vessel has 14 main 
oil tanks and 6 Summer tanks, double bottoms being 
fitted under the machinery space. 

This vessel is built on the Isherwood system to the 
highest class at Lloyd’s. She will carry 7500 tons 
deadweight on a draft of 24’. Vessel is propelled by 
triple expansion engines having cylinders 27’, 45’ 
and 75” by 48” stroke, steam being supplied by three 
single ended Scotch marine type boilers, 14’ 8” in 
diameter, 11’ in length, with a working pressure of 
190 Ibs. per sq. inch, total heating surface of 7128 
sq. ft. The speed of vessel loaded will be about 
11% knots per hour. 

Vessel is fitted with two cargo oil pumps, 12’’x 
20”x13”’x24”", compound, horizontal, duplex, of Wil- 
son, Snyder Manufacturing Company’s make. The 
vessel is equipped with all the necessary auxiliary 
pumps and piping for taking care of water, oil, 
vapors and gases. Refrigerating machinery is fitted 
for taking care of the ship’s provisions. Vessel is 
lit by electricity, has wireless apparatus, mechanical 
davits of the Marten-Freeman type, hospital, etc., 
as required by the latest U. S. Inspection Service 
rules. 

Vessel is built from specifications and general plans 
supplied by Mr. Eads Johnson, consulting engineer 
for the owners, who also superintend the construction 
of the vessel. 

The steamships “Silver Shell,” “Gold Shell’? and 
“Pearl Shell,” built by Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Corporation for the Shell Company of California, to 
carry petroleum in bulk, are the first vessels of this 
size and type to be built for them in this country. 
The “Silver Shell” and the “Gold Shell” have made 
successful voyages and the “Pearl Shell’ will be 
launched some time in May of this year. 

These vessels have proved to be, compared with 
other vessels of the same dimensions, very econom- 
ical ships and large cargo carriers, when it is con- 
sidered that they can make a speed of 12 knots per 
hour in full loaded condition, on about 2600 horse 
power. They are about 430’ long overall, 412’ long 
between perpendiculars, of 52’ 17 moulded beam, 31’ 
in depth to upper deck and have long poop and short 
bridge and forecastle, the officers’ accommodation 
being in houses on top of bridge and on poop, crew 
and petty officers being in the poop and in the 
forecastle. 

The vessels are subdivided for carrying oil in bulk, 
having 16 transverse bulkheads and one longitudinal 
bulkhead. They have 18 main oil tanks and 10 
Summer tanks. Pump room is amidships and coffer- 
dam is fitted at either end of the oil cargo space. 
Under the forward dry cargo hold deep tank is 
fitted for ballast or fuel oil, if same is being used. 
Cross bunkers are built oil tight so that they may be 
used for oil fuel. Double bottom is fitted under 
engine and boiler rooms. The vessels are built on the 
longitudinal system, the efficient arrangement of lon- 
gitudinals and character of workmanship having 
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been exemplified in a collision which the “Silver 
Shell” had with a Japanese steamer in the Atlantic, 
in which the latter vessel was sunk, the “Silver 
Shell” proceeding on her voyage to Europe, delivered 
her cargo, returning to Newport News, Va., for re- 
pairs, it was found that her fore peak bulkhead had 
not leaked a drop, and the repairs to the forward end 
were readily and speedily executed. 

These vessels carry 8400 tons deadweight on an 
extreme draft of 24 8’, the gross measurement 
tonnage being 5605 tons and the net 3420 tons. 
They are propelled by triple expansion engines, hav- 
ing cylinders 27’, 45” and 74” by 48” stroke, steam 
at working pressure of 180 Ibs. per sq. in. being 
supplied by three marine type Scotch boilers of 15’ 6” 
diameter and 11’ 7” long, having a total heating 
surface of 8300 sq. ft. Boilers are arranged for 
burning coal or oil as fuel, under the Howden sys- 
tem of hot air forced draft, the oil fuel burning 
system being the Zulver-Smith type which was tested 
at a dock trial, although the vessels on their trial 
trips and as operated at present are burning coal. 

The two cargo oil pumps are 14x12” by 14” stroke 
horizontal duplex, Hayward-Tyler make. The ves- 
sels are fitted with all necessary piping for the han- 
dling of oil or gasoline cargo, together with gas pi- 
ping, vapor piping, etc. They are fitted with electric 
light plant, have wireless apparatus and fire fighting 
arrangement and equipment as required by the U. 
S. Inspection Service and the British Board of Trade 
and have a full complement of lifeboats on each side 
of the ship. 

The officers’ and crews’ accommodations are very 
commodious and tastefully fitted with quartered oak. 


Launch of the ‘‘George E. Paddleford” 
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The “‘Charles Pratt’’ 


at the plant of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Va., 
for the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, is the 
first of five duplicate vessels now under contract for 
the same owners by the Shipbuilding Company. 
These vessels are by far the largest tankers yet con- 


T* bulk-oil steamship “Charles Pratt,” building 


structed in the United States and are only slightly - 


exceeded in size by a few tankers in the entire world. 
Some idea of their enormous capacity may be ob- 
tained from the fact that each vessel has a tank ca- 
pacity for over 5,000,000 gallons of cargo oil. They 
are of the flush-deck type with a total length of 
517’, a beam of 68’, a depth to shelter deck of 38’, 
and will have a deadweight carrying capacity when 
loaded to a draft of slightly over 27 feet of nearly 
17,000 tons. In common with modern practice in 
tank ships the propelling machinery is located aft, 
but they differ from the usual type in that they are 
twin-screw vessels. Each vessel has ten main oil 
tanks divided by an oil-tight centerline bulkhead into 
two compartments each, thus making twenty com- 
partments. In addition, there are on each side of the 
vessel in the wings between main and upper decks 
six so-called summer tanks, so that there is a total of 
thirty-two oil compartments, the combined capacity 
of which makes up the grand total of 5,000,000 gal- 
lons. These tanks are so subdivided by cofferdams 
and pump room that three entirely different grades 
of oil may be carried at the same time without possi- 
bility of mixing. In all there are four complete 
athwartship cofferdams for the purpose of subdivi- 
ding the oil tanks, to separate the latter from 
the general cargo space and the bunkers, and to 
separate the boiler room from the bunkers. In 
addition to the tanks for the cargo oil the main 
bunkers are arranged so as to carry either fuel 
oil or coal, and there is also a deep tank for- 
ward divided into two compartments in which 
fuel oil may be carried, a total tank capacity for 
475,000 gallons of fuel oil being provided, which 
is the equivalent of about 1800 tons. Coal bunk- 
ers are also provided for a total capacity of 2200 
tons so that whether using oil or coal for fuel 
the vessel has capacity enough for at least thirty- 
five days’ steaming at full speed at sea, which 
will allow it to steam 9000 miles without re- 
fueling. 

The general appearance of the “Charles Pratt” 
is very much like that of the somewhat smaller 
tankers “John D. Archbold” and “John D. Rocke- 
feller,” built by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company for the same owners in 
1914. The new vessel, however, has three masts 
whereas the earlier ships were rigged with two 
only. The living accommodations are unusually 
complete. There are private baths for the captain, 
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chief engineer, doctor and purser, as well as sep- 
arate baths for the deck officers, engineers, petty 
officers, firemen and sailors. All living quarters 
are heated by steam. A hospital is one of the 
modern features, as is also a radio telegraph 
outfit. The total complement of the vessel will 
number about sixty-six. 

The vessel is being built under the special sur- 
vey of Lloyd's Register for the highest classifi- 
cation awarded. A combined system of longi- 
tudinal and transverse framing is used in the con- 
struction, some of the features of which have not 


heretofore been used in any vessel built in the 


United States, and this coupled with the unusual 
feature of expansion trunks over each main oil 
tank of two full deck heights makes this vessel 
of more than usual interest. 

As heretofore mentioned, the vessel is pro- 
vided with twin’ screws. The motive power con- 
sists of two sets of triple expansion engines with 
a total of 3000 I.H.P., for which steam is fur- 
nished at a pressure of 215 pounds per square 
inch by three Scotch boilers, each 15’ 9” diameter 
by 11’ 6” long. The boilers are provided with a 
hot-air system of forced draft and are so equipped 
as to use either oil or coal for fuel. Each engine 
has its own auxiliaries, thus providing additional 
insurance against a possible breakdown of the 
entire propelling machinery. A large donkey 
boiler is fitted for supplying necessary steam for 
port use. 

The appliances for handling cargo oil are neces- 
sarily quite elaborate. For this purpose there are 
two large pumps installed in a separate pump 
room located near the middle of the oil tanks. 
These pumps are connected to the several oil 
tanks by two lines of piping for each of the 
three subdivisions into which the cargo oil may he 
graded, and so connected that two kinds of oil 
may be loaded or discharged simultaneously. 
Valves are so fitted as to enable either pump to 
draw from any compartment and deliver into any 
of the other compartments, and also that either 
or both pumps can discharge separately to either 
or both sides of the vessel. Appliances are fitted 
for exhausting the oil vapor from the tanks and 
steam coils are also fitted in the tanks for heating 
the oil when necessary to facilitate pumping. 

For lighting the vessel there are two generat- 
ing sets of 20 K. W. each. Steering gear, wind- 
lass, winches, etc., are all steam driven and are 
all of high grade. A refrigerating plant with a 
capacity of two tons of ice per day is provided 
for cooling ship’s stores. The entire equipment 
of the vessel as well as its size is such as to 
make it a notable addition to the American Mer- 
chant Marine. 
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THE ARMOR PLATE BUSINESS. 


Just before the outbreak of war in Europe Eng- 
land was paying $503 a ton for armor plate, France 
$460, Germany $490, Japan $490, and the United 
States $425. This alone is a sufficient answer to the 
oft-repeated charge that the armor plants were wax- 
ing fat off the United States Government. 

In the above-named foreign countries on the whole 
mining is inclined to be more expensive than in the 
United States, due to the fact that the mines are 
working at much deeper levels, but this handicap is 
offset by lower wages. The cost of commercial steel 
plates and shapes are about the same in Europe as 
here, therefore it is safe to assume that the cost of 
producing armor plate is also about equal. In the 
face of this the United States Government, receiving 
armor at a lower price than any other Government 
in the world to-day, has shown a tendency to believe 
the oft-repeated rumors regarding the “gouging” of 
the treasury by the steel companies. 

In the case of the Bethlehem Steel Company, the 
records show that this concern has supplied the Gov- 
ernment with 95,072 tons of armor since 1887 and 
that the average price has been $432.62 per ton. 
In the same period this company exported 5,331 tons, 
about 6 per cent. of the total. Of this latter amount 
3,967 tons were sold at a higher price than that paid 
by our Government. This disposes of all the non- 
sense concerning the steel companies selling armor 
plate abroad at a lower price than at home. 

In the case of the Bethlehem Steel Company there 
is $7,100,000 invested in the armor plant. The aver- 
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age annual gross receipts of this plant have been 
$1,418,993. These figures we may take as being cor- 
rect since the Bethlehem Company has invited the 
Iederal Trade Commission or any other agency which 
Congress may delegate to examine and verify their 
statements. The gross annual receipts equal twenty- 
one and four-tenths per cent. of the investment. Can 
any one take this twenty-one per cent. and subtract 
interest on investment, taxes, wages, renewals, depre- 
ciation, insurance, management and materials and 
leave an excessive profit? If such a person exists 
it would be well for the Government to secure his 
services and place him at the head of the Govern- 
ment armor plant if the measure which has passed 
the Senate is approved by the House. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF TONNAGE. 


The price of tonnage seems to be still rising the 
world over and as yet there is no signs of any 
break in the persistent increase. The Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce has compiled a table of some 
of the ship sales in 1915 and some of the sales in 
1916 which show graphically the upward tendency 


of prices. The 1915 list is 
Per 
Various dw. 
Name. Age. Dw. tons. Cost. sales. ton. 
Anglo-Brazilian .......... 2 10,500 $486,550 $973,300 $92 
Maritime ........ 8 8,800 317,295 
583,980 66 
Frankmount ........ 3 8,580 447,718 52 
Argentine Transport 4 8,270 357,687 43 
Den of Glamis...... 5 8,100 486,650 60 
Ormiston ...... 8 8,000 340,655 43 
Den of Ruthven 8 7,900 486,650 61 
DoOonholm: sisascnwgesesscces 8 7,500 204,393 194,660 
423,385 56 
Needles sii. caxsnacesinw sae 17 7,400 218,900 29 
Gaditanodl \cicisccxineiscc/seiatsier 22 7,200 97,330 13 
Reldan: wikisacadsonnvosa sce 12 6,200 180,060 403,919 65 
PADS: chicsKas ves ceuae one 21 5,400 145,021 121,662 22 
WACTOTIA.. ie ctercieiaesiv'sieteonve'e's 19 4,500 94,896 
248,191 55 
BIMCTOW) 26 sssjsarais casnseaie's sates 23 4,500 43,798 
175,680 
215,342 48 
Acheocolanda ........eee08 16 3,560 68,131 
253,058 71 
VOOMa caesarean < 19 2,500 116,796 
163,000 
211,692 85 
Per 
Dw. Various sales ending with dw. 
Name. Age. tons. last recorded. ton 
Anglo Californian... 4 10,500 $486,650 $1,046,297 99 
Anglo Bolivian..... 10 = 9,30 924,635 99 
11 8,500 729,975 85 
4 8,300 875.970 105 
5 8,000 1,094,962 137 
Earl of Elgin...... 7 7,600 559,647 73 
Harlesden ......... 7 17,350 194,660 632,645 86 
Teikoku Maru......22 7,300 121,662 316.322 43 
Gobernador Bories.23 7,100 60,831 486,650 68 
Auchenblae ........ 14 6,610 389,320 58 
Knutsford ......... 13 6,500 136,262 379,587 58 
Petritsis: oivsecsse%-s 11 6,200 340,655 681,310 110 
WGGKHE) 25) enrses 16 6,000 243,325 304,156 50 
HAVOC. seasysiecsiac ae. 8 5,400 228,725 554,781 102 
Hjelteford ......... 22 5,400 180,060 $262,791 403,919 Th 
HIOVIEN A * iscsi sree 18 5,200 72,997 569,380 108 
Harmonié, s6e.c00.% 11 5,000 160,500 321,189 64 
DYOMP'© 4,015 )h-sreis'sid wip7s a: 18 4,600 364,987 406,352 88 
Astarloa ...........20 4,500 177,62 379,587 84 
Ala@adinns Keeict ties 24 4,500 121,662 218,900 291,990 65 
Solberg. sesss5<eas'es 24 4,100 262,79 326,055 78 
Olavarria .......... 27 = 3,670 43,798 240,891 65 
GlenB. i aie die carina’ 25 3,650 116,796 243,325 66 
: 3,500 63,264 406,852 116 
3,300 161,743 209,259 64 
3,200 155,700 270,090 84 
2,900 53,5381 338,221 116 
1,900 144,76 236,025 +124 
1,850 32,848 38,932 170,327 92 
1,600 21,890 121,662 76 
1,200 80,289 132,611 110 
1,200 16,300 61,098 85,163 71 
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THE JAPANESE OPPORTUNITY. 


Referring to the Pacific ocean carrying trade and 
the position secured by the Japanese lines as a 
dominant factor and their determination to make 
the most of their present opportunities to 
strengthen the splendid hold they have acquired 
on the western ocean, the following extract from 
the Japan Weekly Chronicle of Kobe is of par- 
ticular interest: 

“The Pacific service is now largely in the hands 
of Japanese steamship companies. ‘Their repre- 
sentatives have been in conference in Tokyo re- 
garding the steps to be taken to extend and insure 
the practical monopoly of the service hereafter, 
especially after the conclusion of the war. Ac- 
cording to the ‘Asahi,’ they have agreed on the 
expediency of forming, in effect, if not in name, 
a freight trust for the purpose, in conjunction with 
shippers of important goods such as cotton, raw 
silk, tea, etc., and are now considering the details 
of the scheme.” 

Recognizing the value of the carrying trade of 
the Pacific to that nation which controls it, we 
cannot but admire the skill, perseverance and abil- 
ity with which Japanese business men, backed up 
by a far-sighted government, have taken advant- 
age of the splendid opportunity thrown in their 
path by the European war and American legis- 
lators. 


JAPAN’S POSITION IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Men who have made a close study of the con- 
ditions surrounding our foreign trade on the Pa- 
cific have always claimed that the effect of the 
Seamen’s Act would be to finally turn the balance 
of commercial sea power on the western ocean 
over to the Japanese. The argument has been per- 
sistently advanced that the American flag was 
already struggling under as great a difference in 
operating costs as could well be borne and that the 
Seamen’s Act could be counted upon as a “last 
straw.” Of course it is impossible, in the light of 
present world conditions, to even faintly surmise 
what effect the Seamen’s Act would have had if 
peace had been maintained in Europe. The un- 
precedented raise in ocean freight rates the world 
over has made the chances of the American ship 
very rosy. Even with the present and contem- 
plated raises in the wages of nearly every depart- 
ment of the crew, the percentage of gross income 
going to the operating cost of a ship has dropped 
and as long as freights remain at their present 
abnormal level net earnings are not affected much 
by the flag which flies over the stern. 

In view of the fact that present day conditions 
are so wonderfully in favor of the American ship. 
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the strides made by Japan in the Pacific carrying 
trade are all the more remarkable and prove con- 
clusively the efficiency of the Seamen’s Act. That 
measure was passed with the purpose of removing 
Chinese crews from American vessels and it suc- 
ceeded admirably, not only removing the crews but 
also the vessels themselves. 

‘That the Japanese companies have made a 
splendid success of their efforts to dominate the 
transpacific carrying trade is well exemplified by 
conditions in the Puget Sound district. From the 
15th of April up to the last day of next month 
(June) fifty-two vessels cleared or are to clear 
from Seattle for transpacific ports, China, Japan, 
Siberia, etc. Of these fifty-two steamers all but 
nine are Japanese. The nine vessels which do not 
fly the sunburst of Japan are the “Empress of 
Asia.” “Empress of Japan,” “Tancred,” “Strath- 
ardie,” “Ixion,” “Talthybius,” “Taurus,” “Seward” 
and “Henrik Ibsen.” 

The fleet of Japanese steamers opposing the 
above is quite formidable and includes the “Yoko- 
hama Maru,” “Suki Maru,” “Hazel Dollar,” “Bessie 
Dollar,” “Shimpu Maru,” “Tacoma Maru,” “Ma- 
nila Maru,” “Hawaii Maru,” “Mexico Maru,” 
“Chicago Maru,” “Kumi Maru,” “Onalis Maru,” 
“Sado Maru,” “Awa Maru,” “Shidzuoka Maru,” 
“Kamakuna Maru,” “Tenyo Maru,” “Shinbu Maru,” 
“Waukai Maru,” “Tokai Maru,” “Kaishim Maru,” 
“Kushiro Maru,” “Uma Maru,” “Meikal Maru,” 
“Unkai Maru,” “Tamon Maru,” “Kongosan,” 
“Taiyo Maru,” “Nichiyo Maru,” “Atagosan Maru,” 
“Asama Maru,” “Tami Maru,” “Nippo Maru,” 
“Shintsu Maru,” “Tamiya Maru,” “Yesan Maru,” 
“Yeitai Maru,” “Kiku Maru,” “Kaifuku Maru,” 
“Grena Maru,” “Tokai Maru,’ “Gishun Maru” 
and “Bankoku Maru.” 


FREIGHT REPORT. 


Since our last circular dated March 20th, Rolph 
Navigation & Coal Co. have chartered the handy 
sailing vessel “Birkdale” to load at San Francisco 
June-July for U. K. at 150/-, which, so far, is the 
top price for a sailing vessel. She also gives the 
option of loading at Portland or Puget Sound 
at 160/-. 

From the North, no charters have been made 
either for prompt or future loading. The ship- 
ments continue freely by rail, and thence by 
steamer or sailer from the East Coast of the 
United States to U. K., and shippers assert they 
can land grain in Europe in this manner for less 
than 130/- per ton of 2240 Ibs. 

Time Charters continue high, but we might say 
with slightly easier tendency for the Orient, as 
rates have declined somewhat, on account of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. putting on two 
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or three of their large steamers on the berth for 
Japan and China, as well as outside steamers sent 
by different shippers. Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
chartered steamers “Tancred,” “Nann Smith,” 
“Republic” and “Nippo Maru” to load sugar from 
Manila or Iloilo to this port, and the Pacific Com- 
mercial Co. the steamer “Kifunesan Maru” for a 
cargo of sugar from Manila, also to this port, at 
rates of freight ranging from $20.00 to $25.00 per 
ton. The Peruvian bark “Helvetia,” just dis- 
charged at Vancouver, also brought a cargo of 
sugar from a Peruvian port to Vancouver at rate 
of freight of 32/6 per ton. 

Lumber charters still continue on a high basis. 
For the West Coast, Comyn, Mackall & Co. char- 
tered “Puerto Montt” for lumber from the Sound 
te a port in Chile at 90/- per thousand feet. and 
Mohns Commercial Co. chartered the “Helvetia” 
to Callao, direct, on private terms. 

For Australia, quite an active business has 
taken place, Comyn, Mackall & Co. having char- 
_ tered the “Coquitlam City” at 110/-, for lumber 
to Sydney with the option of two more trips at 
100/-, also the “S. G. Wilder” at 120/- for 1917 
leading. Schwager-Nettleton Mills, former char- 
terers of the “E. R. Sterling,” have chartered her 
again for 1917 loading at 100/- Sydney, 112/- 
Melbourne. This vessel, on the arrival of her 
present voyage to Australia, will take a cargo of 
coal from Newcastle to a Chilean port at about 
52/6, and then a cargo of nitrate to a port San 
Francisco-Puget Sound range, at about 58/9. 
J. J. Moore & Co. chartered the “William H. 
Marston” at 110/- Sydney, 122/6 Melbourne, Ade- 
laide or Port Pirie, to load about March, 1917, and 
for one more trip, afterwards, at 100/- Svdnev 
and 112/6 Melbourne, Adelaide or Port Pirie for 
December, 1917, cancelling, also “Golden Shore” 
and “Golden State” at 120/- Sydney, 135/- Mel- 
Eourne, Adelaide or Port Pirie for 1917 loading, 
with the option of Africa at 260/- on the “Golden 
State.” A. F. Thane & Co. have chartered the 
“Inca” at 110/- Sydney for December 1917 can- 
celling. 

For the Orient, business, of course, is most ac- 
tive. Macondray & Co. chartered steamer “Iana- 
metal,” now named “Panay,” from San Francisco 
to Kobe or Yokohama on private terms. The 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. put the “Flor- 
idian” on the berth for Japan, Shanghai-Hongkong, 
and she is to be followed in May by steamer 
“Georgian,” same direction. The Robert Dollar 
Co. chartered steamer “Republic” from Puget 
Sound or Vancouver with general cargo to Vlad- 
ivostok at a lump sum charter, also steamer 
“Governor Forbes” from San Francisco to a port 
Viadivostok-Manila range, also at a lump sum. 
Captain John Barneson has also entered the ring 
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by putting steamer “Asia Maru” on the berth from 
San Francisco to Hongkong. Mitsui & Co. and 
Frank Waterhouse & Co. have several Japanese 
steamers under charter to load from Seattle to 
Vladivostok. The Robert Dollar Co. chartered 
schooners “Dauntless” and “Fred J. Wood" at 
$30.00 per thousand feet, lumber from the North 
to a Chinese port, and Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
have chartered sailers “Stimson,” “Wilbert L. 
Smith,” “William Nottingham” and “Alex T. 
Brown,” all reported at the same price, lumber 
from the North to different Chinese ports, but 
with one port of discharge only. 

African freights remain firm at about 250/- to 
260/- per thousand, without any fixtures. 

No charters have been made for lumber to U. K. 
since December 28th, 1915. 

A new departure in freights has been the charter 
of the American barkentine “James Tuft,” which 
went to Africa with lumber, whence, after dis- 
charging her cargo, she proceeds to Manila to load 
a full cargo of copra and/or other lawful mer- 
chandise to San Francisco, for which she is paid 
$25,000 by the charterers, Atkins, Kroll & Co. 

Activity continues in the matter of buying and 
selling of vessels. Andrew Mahony bought the 
“Snow & Burgess” for $35,000, and the same 
ewner, a few days later, sold the steel barkentine 
“Alta” to C. Henry Smith, Inc., for $110,000. An- 
drew Mahony also bought the steam schooner 
“William H. Murphy” for $110,000, and resold 
her to Eastern parties for $130,000. Mr. Wilcox, 
of Portland, resold the “Annette Rolph” to the 
original owner, Mayor Rolph, at $1,500,000. quite 
a neat turn for the former, as he makes $500,000 
in about three months. The old revenue cutter 
“Corwin” was sold to Mr. Del Valle of Mexico. 
for $30,000, and the “C. D. Bryant” at $16,000 
to Mr. E. C. Sharpe. The “Carrier Dove” and 
“Benicia” were bought by J. J. Moore & Co. at 
$25,000 and $35,000 respectively, and the “Ariel’’ 
and “Matthew Turner” sold to Hind, Rolph & 
Co. at $37,500 and $47,500 respectively. For the 
last two weeks, it has been rumored that Mayor 
Rolph has sold his December steamer on private 
terms, and also that the steamer “Republic” has 
been sold by Sudden & Christenson for the own- 
ers, at $1,100,000 in New York, to be delivered 
after her present charters have been carried out. 

Oakland Creek, across the bay, which for vears 
has been choked up with sailing vessels of all 
descriptions and ages, is now practically clear of 
vessels, as, owing to the enormous demand for 
tonnage, everything has been bought up. Old 
whaling vessels have been remodeled, engines have 
been taken out of them, and they are now con- 
verted into what is expected to be fast going clip- 


pers for general trades. PAGE BROTHERS. 
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Bitumastic Preparations Have a Wide Use. Upper Left, Lock Gates in the Panama Canal Coated With Bitumastic Enamel as 
a Protection Against the Inroads of Tropical Waters. Upper Right, the “Pacific,” a San Francisco Bullt Freighter. Center 
the Tanker ‘‘La Brea’”’ of the Union Oil Company's Fleet, Double Bottoms, Peaks and Fresh Water Tanks Coated With Bitu- 
mastic. Lower Left, a Marysville Gold Dredge, ‘‘No. 5,’’ Bitumastic Coated. Lower Right, Section of the Pipe Line of the 
Shell Oil Company Extending from Bakersfield to Martinez, 170 Miles of Bitumastic Coating. 
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Recent Progress inthe Prevention of Corrosion 


serious concern to all engineers, regardless 

of the particular field in which they may be 
engaged. With the increasing magnitude of pres- 
ent day engineering achievements, the protection 
of structures and equipment from deterioration 
takes on an added importance and makes impera- 
tive the use of a corrosion preventive both perma- 
nent and dependable. 


T= prevention of corrosion is a matter of 


A brief consideration of the process of corrosion 
will make clear the logical method to combat it. 
The consensus of scientific opinion accepts the 
electrolytic theory, which appears to account for 
all the phenomena and to tally with observation. 
This theory holds all corrosion of steel surfaces, 
for instance, to be due to a difference of electric 
potential between adjacent points. This may be 
caused by the uneven distribution of various com- 
ponents or by the presence of a different metal. 


Where such difference of potential exists in the 
presence of an electrolyte, a current will be set up. 
Moisture which is universally present usually acts 
as the electrolyte. The substance at the higher 
potential passes into solution carrying an electrical 
charge, which in the case of steel is neutralized by 
oxidation or rust. The process continues in- 
definitely. 

It would seem, therefore, that corrosion may be 
effectually prevented only by a coating over the 
metal which will adhere strongly to the surface, 
which will be impermeable to moisture or other 
electrolytes and which will act as an insulator 
against the establishment of electrical circuits. 

The time factor introduces the further require- 
ment that such a coating shall not deteriorate or 
break down even under the most exacting external 
influences. 

The “Bitumastic” products, well known both in 
this country and abroad, appear to meet these 
requirements and for all practical purposes to have 
solved the problem. 

“Bitumastic” was first introduced about thirty 
years ago by Wailes, Dove & Co., Ltd., (now 
Wailes, Dove Bitumastic, Ltd.) of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England. 

“Bitumastic” products were first used principally 
in marine work. The most vulnerable parts of 
more than fifteen thousand vessels have been coated 
with the solution and enamel. These vessels include 
every type of warship, and the largest passenger 
and cargo ships afloat, sailing under every maritime 
flag in the world. 

The most remarkable record ever established in 
corrosion prevention is evidenced by the condition 
of a pontoon dock at North Shields, England, 
coated in 1891 with “Bitumastic” Enamel, which 
in spite of the highly corrosive influences to which 
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it has been subjected, is still—25 years later—in 
good condition. Nineteen years after its applica 
tion, the owners wrote: “Up to the present we 
have found the steel in perfectly good condition, 
and we have not yet had occasion to renew a 
single plate in the whole structure.” 

A recent triumph of “Bitumastic” Enamel has 
been its selection after rigid examination and in the 
face of severe competition, for extensive use on the 
Panama Canal. On this great project the parts 
of the lock gates most subject to corrosion were 
treated with “Bitumastic”’ Enamel; a total of over 
3,200,000 square feet of steel work constituting 
the inner surfaces of the 46 lock gates. So success- 
fully did “Bitumastic” show up in this application 
that it has since been specified on six other con- 
tracts connected with the construction of the canal. 
One of these contracts provides for the coating 
with enamel all exterior surfaces of the lock gates 
below the water line; this work is now in progress. 

The “Bitumastic’ products are handled exclus- 
ively on the Pacific Coast by Messrs. Hill, Hubbell 
& Company, of San Francisco and Seattle. This 
firm reports their contract department extremely 
busy on marine work, having contracted for the 
application of “Bitumastic’ Enamel to over 30 
steel vessels to be built at various Pacific Coast 
yards; the enamel being in all cases applied by the 
firm’s own workmen. 

The use of “Bitumastic’ Enamel has by no 
means been confined to marine work; it has been 
closely identified with some of the largest and 
most important engineering projects, and is rapidly 
gaining favor with the engineering fraternity at 
large, as a material well adapted to their many 
purposes. 

To cite one important instance: Messrs. Hill, 
Hubbell & Co. have recently completed what 
was probably the largest contract for protective 
coating of underground piping ever placed. This 
contract was the coating with “Bitumastic” Enamel 
of approximately 170 miles of 8” oil line, extending 
from the Coalinga field to Martinez. This line 
was built for the Shell Company of California. 
(Sanderson & Porter of New York and San Fran- 
cisco, Construction Engineers.) The engineers 
selected “Bitumastic” coatings for this work after 
a more rigid investigation of all known methods of 
pipe preservation. An interesting feature of this 
work was that Hill, Hubbell & Co. successfully de- 
veloped special motor driven machines for apply- 
ing these coatings and for back filling the trench. 

By reason of the splendid protection they fur- 
nish for iron and steel, it is evident that the “Bi- 
tumastic” coatings have a wide sphere of useful- 
ness in present day construction both afloat and 
ashore. 
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The Skandia Engine; the Type of pli tk Ship in Which it is Now Being Used; Plan and oe of a Four-Cylinder Unit and 
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RECORD BREAKING SALE OF SCANDIA 
ENGINES ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


That the semi-Diesel Oil Engines have made 
their entry on the Pacific Coast and taken the field 
of motive power in small and large installations 
is evident from the report of sales of these engines. 

One of them, the Skandia, which entered the 
Pacific Coast field less than four months ago, 
claims a record sale of nearly 2500 B.H.P. in this 
short time. 

To prove their contentions, the Pacific Coast 
agents in San Francisco report sales and installa- 
tions of Skandia engines as follows: 

Angelo Fasce Co. 84’x24’x8’ Cargo 


SCHOONER # i.5a.sisidesacdi ocho Gar Bah 120 BHP 
J. A. McEachern Co., Seattle, 3 
lumber schooners being built in 
AStoria) Orel ss osisoieniweseinie ation 1440 ” 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. Motor 
Ship being built at Hoquiam, 
Washi. ¢.0.5 3) nai tugieyo seb strdscsance dale 480 ” 
Various installations in Alaska 
ranging from 50to120BHPeach 310 ” 
2350 BHP 


Translating into steam power this means a total 
output of more than 3000 HP of Triple Expansion 
steam engines. 

It is evident that the people on the Pacific Coast 
realize the economy of oil engines as propulsive 
power for their boats. Not only reduced fuel con- 
sumption and lower initial cost of machinery, but 
also reduction of attendants and increased cargo 
space are governing factors in these installations. 

On account of the big demand for Skandia en- 
gines, the factory in Sweden decided to have these 
engines manufactured in the United States, and the 
Marine Oil Engine Co. of New York has already 
begun the manufacture of a number of the larger 
engines. . , 
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LOW COST BOILER INSURANCE. 


The assurance of just one benefit—the equaliz- 
ing of strains—should be sufficient to arouse the 
live interest of every Scotch boiler owner and 
engineer in the device that is guaranteed to accom- 
plish that result. 
other effects of unequal expansion are both ex- 


Broken stays, leaky seams and 


pensive and irritating. 

Equalization of temperatures means equalization 
of strains—and Eckliff Circulators mean _ both. 
With every Eckliff installed, a standard tested ther- 
mometer is placed at the bottom of the boiler, 


with the mercury bulb surrounded by the water 
of the boiler. This thermometer is guaranteed to 
register a temperature that is within fifteen degrees 
of the temperature of the steam in the dome. This 
guarantee insures every Eckliff user against a 
multitude of repair expense items—and the money 
thus saved soon pays for the circulators. 

This isn’t a matter of guess work—it’s a bona 
fide guarantee based on the actual daily perform- 
ance of Eckliff Circulators in hundreds of installa- 
tions. And this equalizing of strains—although 
of great economic value—is secondary to the sav- 
ings effected by Eckliffs in causing all of the 
water in the boiler to produce steam all of the 
time. 

These circulators begin their work of saving the 
minute fires are lighted and continue it just as 
long as heat is radiated from the furnaces. They 
create and maintain perfect circulation, and that 
means greatly increased steaming capacity with 
greatly reduced fuel consumption. And, too, it 
means no more scale in the boilers. 

The Eckliff booklet explains the principle of 
these circulators and contains convincing evidence. 
Write for it. Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulator 
Co., 58 Shelby street, Detroit, Mich. 
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One of the Bays in the Machine Shop of the Atlas Gas Engine Company, Oakland, Cal. 
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Moving an Atlas Engine in the Shops of the Atlas Gas 
Engine Company 
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The Windlass of the ‘“‘Herman” is Operated by a Small Atlas Engine ‘ 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURES HULLS, CARGOES, 
HEAD OFFICE: CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME 


JOSEPH HADLEY, European Agent G. KIRKHAM SMITH, Special Agent 
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FRANK G. TAYLOR, GENERAL AGENT FOR WASHINGTON, OREGON, ALASKA 


WASTAGE IN PUMPS. 


It is surprising, in view of the present day efficiency 
of the steam engine, that the water ends of pumping 
engines have been allowed to remain practically the 
same as when first instituted. Prior to the appear- 
ance of the Thompson Duplex valve, there were no 
pump valves calculated to bring the percentage of 
slip below that secured with an ordinary rubber 
valve in good condition. The reason for this lies 
with the rubber valve being single and the slip being 
coordinate with the lift of the valves. If you can 
check the lift, you will also check the slip. 

In the measured discharge of a pump there is a 
certain inevitable falling off between the theoretical 
and actual output due to the mechanical impossi- 
bility of exact coordination between the plunger and 
valve movements, or in other words, the impossi- 
bility of securing the instantaneous closure of the 
valves, at the reversal of stroke of the plunger. 

This loss will be measured by the distance through 
which the valves must move, and the tension of the 
springs which operates upon them. A space of time 
of greater or less duration must necessarily intervene 
while the valves are descending, closing the orifice of 
their respective seats, but during this interval the 
plunger is not accommodatingly awaiting the closing 
of the valves; it is on the contrary, making good 
headway on the opposite stroke, while the water 
already discharged, is following it up, backing under 
the valves while they are descending, impairing the 
vacuum and pumping a certain amount of water that 
was discharged on the preceding stroke. This slip 
(so called) depends on the several following im- 
portant features: 

The area of the orifice. 

The lift of the valves; the conditions of the 
springs; the speed of the pump, and the condition 
of the valves and their respective seats. 

This evil cannot be entirely avoided, but with our 
low, double, and restricted lift valves, it can be elim- 
inated to an extent never before known. 

The valve having a double lift, each lift inde- 
pendent of the other giving approximately 65% in- 
creased area over the old style single valve. con- 
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407 LEWIS BUILDING 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


sequently, the lift on each valve would be 33% less 
than a single valve, assuring its quicker closure, 
thereby decreasing the slip far below that of the 
present mechanical limitations. The spring on the 
upper valve is compressed twice the amount of its 
lift, or in other words, the upper valve travels 
through a distance equal to the lift of both valves, 
riding the lower valve one-half of that distance, 
putting a greater pressure on the outside spring, 
insuring the upper valve will come to rest while the 
lower one is doing the same, or that they will act 
simultaneously. 

There is an erroneous idea prevalent at the present 
time to compute the capacity of a pump by the 
theoretical displacement of the plunger, without 
taking into consideration the important factor of 
valve area. A pump will not deliver any more water 
than can be drawn through the valves. In these 
times of commercial competition the water end has 
been cut down to reducing the cost of manufacture. 
All this has been done at the expense of the valves. 
It is common for a pump of this kind to fall below 
the builder’s rating, any increase is out of the question. 

In the cut of this valve will be seen two nuts on 
the shank of the lower valve which act as a lock, 
also making the lift adjustable which is of valuable 
assistance to the skilled engineer. 


The Thompson Double Lift Valve 
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W. H. WOODRUFF, Special Agent 
220 BYRNE BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Sectional View of the Thompson Valve 


Leaving the engine-room with its losses from shut 
downs, we find the inevitable and accompanying loss 
in the fire-room commensurate with the amount of 
trouble in the engine-room from valves and springs. 
When it becomes necessary to shut down to take out 
a broken spring or a valve, the proportionate amount 
of fuel used to operate the stopped engine is by no 
means saved; fully 50% of this fuel is lost through 
condensation and improper combustion, going up the 
stack to put it plainly, during this interval the fur- 
naces are cooling down and it will take most of the 
allowable fuel left belonging to the stopped engine to 
bring the combustion up to a state of efficiency that 
was prevalent before the shut down. So it is our 
claim that if an engine is shut down for a short 
period of time, 75% of the amount of fuel that would 
be used to operate that engine for that period is 
absolutely lost, and if the time lost must be made up 
by increasing the speed, you have the 75% loss plus 
the loss from increased slip during the time your 
engine is running fast. 

Where a steady pressure must be maintained and 
another engine warmed up to take the place of the 
one to be shut down, the loss is even greater, so that 
the cost of the valve is a minor consideration when 
the other losses from shut downs are considered. 
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F. HERRMANN & CO., Managers 
ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT 
37-48 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 264 COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHIN GTON 


THE STANDARD WATER SYSTEMS 
COMPANY. 


This concern is practically a new one in the 
multicoil products field, having built a new factory 
at Hampton, N. J., last summer. Three modern 
concrete buildings were erected and equipped with 
all up-to-date appliances for turning out feed water 
heaters, evaporators, distillers, grease extractors, 
oil heaters and coolers and other steam specialties 
for use on shipboard. ‘The same class of fuel 
economizing adjuncts are manufactured for use in 
stationary power plants. 

The plant consists of boiler shop, machine shop 


and power plant located 
on a fourteen-acre tract 
with direct railroad con- 
nections. The _ buildings 
have all been planned with 
a view to expansion in 
the near future. Since the 
completion of the shops 
they have been taxed to 
their utmost capacity, the 
high grade of the appara- 
tus turned out and the 
thoroughness of design ap- 
pealing to a wide range 
of buyers. Although prac- 
tically a new concern in 
the marine field, the Stand- 
ard Water Systems Com- 
pany has already filled or- 
ders for the United States 
Government, Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company, 
Staten Island Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Seattle Dry 
Dock and Construction 
Company, Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, Pacific 
American Fisheries Com- 
pany, Harlan & Hollings- 
worth, W. & A. Fletcher 
Company, Southern Trans- 
portation Company, etc. 
The Pacific Coast repre- 
sentatives of the firm are 
Mr. J. D. Hull, Colman 
building, Seattle, and Mr. 
Kirk W. Eichelberger, Ri- 
alto building, San Francisco. 
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Report on Coen Burners 


In connection with changing over the fleet of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company from coal to oil 
burners one of the most interesting installations was 
that on the well known coasting steamer “Queen.” 
As owners of coal mines as well as steamers, the 
Pacific Coast Company naturally went into the mat- 
ters of first and operating costs very thoroughly 
before abandoning the use of coal on their ships. 
The “Queen” was fitted with the Coen oil burning 
system and the Coen patent furnace fronts, a picture 
of her fire room is shown herewith. The system 
was a success in every way and has been fitted to 
two more ships of the same fleet. 


Among the many interesting investigations car- 
ried out by Pacific Coast Steamship Company en- 
gineers and other outside experts was one which 
brought forth the instructive report given below 
and which is sure to interest any marine engineer 
who has had experience with oil burners. 


Report. 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Attention Mr. W. H. Allison, Superintending 
Engineer, 
Dear Sir: 

In accordance with our agreement with you 
we have made investigations regarding the furnace 
efficiency in the boilers of your steamship “Queen” 
and beg to submit the following report: 

Flue gas samples were obtained from the front 
connection of each furnace in all of the boilers to 
avoid possible air leaks in the uptake and to obtain 
individual furnace conditions and analyzed to de- 
termine the percentage of carbon dioxide contained 
therein with a view to increasing same to the point 
of maximum efficiency. Our initial determinations 
revealed the fact that an unusually high percentage 
of CO: prevailed under ordinary running conditions. 
This was found to be 10.0% which was soon raised 
to 11.1% by a few minor changes indicated by the 
analyses. In one particular case the furnace only 
indicated 7.0% of CO: and an investigation revealed 
a dirty burner. This burner was immediately 
changed and the furnace then produced 11.4% of 
CO: without alteration of draft. In another case 
similar conditions prevailed and the CO: content 
was raised from 9.0% to 13.0%. Two analyses 
were taken from each furnace in succession to 
check up any error or inaccuracy in the work and 
to avoid false observations. Except in a few iso- 
lated cases the firemen seemed to be getting ex- 
ceptional results and with the aid of the analyses 
the inferior fires were soon brought up to normal. 
The only guide for the firemen, however, is the 
expansion pyrometer in the stack and indications of 
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smoke in the stack and the latter case is deceiving 
because one furnace might easily be producing all 
of the smoke while, in an effort to better conditions 
the fireman would probably alter each furnace. 
This, you can see, would ordinarily result in an 
excess of air in every furnace but one or two. 

Stack temperature observations were also made 
during each test as indicated by an electric pyrom- 
eter, the most accurate method yet devised for 
high temperature measurements. This temperature 
varied on different watches and conditions in the 
fire-room, but in every case where other conditions 
were nearly the same we find a fall in the stack 
temperature with an increase in CO: The average 
stack temperature for the trip was found to be 715 
degrees F. which is easily 50 degrees lower than 
the temperature in the front connection where the 
heat in the gases is no longer available for evapora- 
tion. The temperature in the port side of the stack 
was found to be about thirty degrees lower than 
in the starboard side under given conditions show- 
ing the effect of the retarders in the port side. 
But even then the temperature was about 670 degrees 
under the best conditions for ordinary running. 

Draft readings were also taken in several cases 
and it was found that under normal running condi- 
tions the furnaces required a draft of about 0.42 
inches of water for proper combustion. 


The inboard furnace on the forward starboard 
boiler equipped with the cast iron secondary damper 
was found to admit of more perfect control and 
draft regulation than the old type. Almost perfect 
combustion was obtained from this burner as 14.0% 
of CO: was produced with no indications of Carbon 
Monoxide or CO. 


The following table together with its graphical 
representation will serve to indicate the average re- 
sults of each day’s test. 


Average Engine Bbls. oil Tempera- 


Time Co: R.P.M. perhour ture 
5-28-14 Aft. 11.0% 84.0 12.94 715 
5-28-14 P.M. 10.3% 84.0 13.35 740 
5-29-14 Aft. 10.6% 83.5 13.17 730 
5-30-14 Aft. 11.6% 12.69 700 
5-31-14 A.M. = 11.0% 12.62 720 
6- 1-14 A.M. 11.9% 83.0 12.50 730 
6- 2-14 Aft. 11.8% 83.5 12.52 690 
6- 2-14 Aft. 11.6% 12.90 700 
6- 2-14 P.M. 10.8% 75.1. 1048 700 
Average for trip 11.18% 12.58 715 


The above table represents the average results of 
225 analyses, a portion of which were obtained each 
day during the trip. 

The oil readings were obtained by a meter in 
the feed line which serves only as an indicator of 
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The Boiler Room of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
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Showing the Coen System of Mechanical Oil Burning 
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FOR SALE 
1 D C General Electric Marine Type 10 K.W. steam generator, 45 Amperes, 220 


Volts, r.p.m. 450. 


— — ot 


D C Allis Chalmers 50 K.W. steam generator, 208 Amperes, 240 Volts, r.p.m. 290. 
General Electric D C Motor, 10 h.p., 650 r.p.m., 220 Volts. 

Northern Variable Speed D C Motor, 25 h.p., 500-1000 r.p.m., 220 Volts. 

Fort Wayne D C Motor, 7% h.p., 1200 r.p.m., 230 Volts. 


ROTH BLUM PACKING CO. 


1490 FAIRFAX AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


the fuel consumption because it is bad practice to 
assume that a meter measures oil accurately. 

Without accompanying indicator cards it is not 
possible to determine the oil consumption per indi- 
cated-horsepower-hour, but it can be seen from the 
table that where conditions are quite similar there 
is always an indicated decrease in the oil consump- 
tion corresponding to an increase in CO: in the flue 
gases. 

During one period when the r.p.m. of the en- 
gine was reduced to 75 on the 8:00 to 12:00 P. M. 
watch we noted an unusual stack temperature of 
550 degrees. This would tend to the conclusion 
that the boiler capacity is rather low for the power 
required in order to obtain the maximum results 
from the fuel. A material reduction of draft, 
whether it be by retarders or any other means will, 
in our opinion, result in an insufficient air supply, 
and for that reason it seems that the boilers are 
being crowded when the engine has to turn up to 
84 r.p.m. 

The average CO: content of 11.18% only repre- 
sents a preventable fuel loss of 2'4% with conditions 
as prevailing in this case and it seems unreasonable 
to expect better results where the firing must neces- 
sarily be guesswork. 

A calibration of each furnace against a differential 
draft gauge would no doubt be of value in better 
regulation of the fires, but the ordinary type of 
draft gauge is not suitable to marine work because 
of the unsteady motion of the ships. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. SLATER, 
W. P. CUSTER. 


The many friends of Mr. Vernon Job, manager 
of the Western office of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, 61 Fremont street, San 
Francisco, Cal., will be pleased to learn that he 
is rapidly recovering from a severe case of ap- 
pendicitis, and that he will soon be in the harness 
again. 
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THE POWELL “WHITE STAR” 
DISC GATE VALVE. 


DOUBLE- 


Credit for developing the double-disc gate valve 
which for years has given the most satisfactory 
service belongs to the Wm. Powell Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The “White 
valves are made with 


Star” 


and without 


Powell double-disc gate 


inserted re- 
newable seat rings in two styles with rising and 
These valves are well propor- 
tioned and are cast of the best steam 
bronze composition and are also cast 
in iron body with bronze trimmings 
from 2” to 12” inclusive. 

As will be seen by the accompany- 
ing illustration the discs are counter- 
balanced and constructed with a ball 
and socket back, making them 
smooth-working and self-adjusting. 

The Powell Company has spared 
neither time, labor nor talent in pro- 
ducing the best double-disc gate valve 
on the market. Heretofore it has 
never been expected that a double-disc gate valve 
could compare with a globe valve in seating or 
wearing qualities, but the Powell double-disc gate 
is fully equal as a tight seating proposition to 
the very best constructed globe valves. ‘These 
valves are sold under an absolute guarantee as to 
mechanical perfection and workmanship. The 
Powell Company has issued an interesting and 
instructive little booklet upon their gate valves 
ard any engineer may receive this by writing the 
Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


non-rising stems. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Atlanta, Georgia, branch will be moved to [ir- 
mingham, Alabama, on May Ist. <A suite of of- 
fices have been leased in the Jefferson County 
3ank Building. 


Company's 
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Government Cable Service Launch 


DISTRIBUTION BOX LAUNCH FOR COAST 
ARTILLERY. 


HE Puget Sound Navy Yard recently com- 
pleted the “L-35,” not a submarine as the 
name might imply but a launch to be used 

by the U.S. Artillery in connection with their sub-. 
The “L-35” was designed 
so as to be suitable for towing purposes, but the 


marine mine service. 


principal object was to provide a boat for working 
up the joints of various submarine cables into large 


metallic distribution boxes about 27 inches in 


diameter. These junction boxes have to be low- 
ered into the sea in harbors or in open waters out- 
side harbor entrances, a depth of 200 feet being 


not uncommon. After the cable joints are com- 


plete the junction box is run out on the boom 
by means of a traveler and lowered to the bottom 
of the sea. The weight of the complete box is 
about 3000 pounds and when working in a sea way 
the stress on the boom may reach 5500 pounds. 
The gypsy heads on the deck forward or oper- 
ating the boom and hoist are operated direct from 
the main engine by means of shafts and gearing. 

The principal dimensions of the “L-35” are, 
length over all, 64 feet; length on load water line, 
59 feet 6 inches; beam molded, 14 feet; beam ex- 
treme, 14 feet 6 inches; depth molded, 7 feet and 
one-half inch; normal draft, 6 feet 6 inches. The 
specifications required a speed of eight knots, but 
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on the trial conducted by Government officers a 
speed of 9.05 knots was maintained with the engine 
operating at 320 revolutions. ‘The main engine 
is an 85 horse-power, four-cylinder Union, built by 
the Union Gas Engine Company of San Francisco. 
The cylinders are 9-inch bore by 11-inch stroke 
and the engine is fitted with an air starter and has 
also the Union patented inlet manifold. 

The hull is divided into four compartments by 
three bulkheads, built of a double thickness of %- 
inch T, & G. laid diagonally. The extreme forward 
section of the launch is used for store-room pur- 
poses and aft of this is a depressed cockpit with 
table for handling the junction boxes. At the after 
side of the cockpit is a short mast fitted with a 
steel boom on which a traveler is operated for 
running the junction boxes outboard before lower- 
ing them. The hoisting drums are connected to 
the main engine through gearing and shafts. The 
space underneath the cockpit floor is utilized for 
fresh water tanks and chain locker. The pilot 
house is immediately aft of the mast and is raised 
eighteen inches above the deck. The pilot house 
is made large, being intended as an officers’ cabin 
as well as for a wheel house. 

The after cabin is depressed and is entered 
through a companionway at the after end of the 
house. This house serves as a shelter and toilet 
for the crew while there is also an officers’ toilet 
at the forward end, reached by a separate com- 
panionway from the port side. The launch is very 
heavily and substantially built, being intended for 
a service that is full of hard usage. 
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THE CUMMINGS *% 
AUTOMATIC “STOP-CLOCK 
ss 


— 


REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 


The Stop Clock Employed in the Cummings Ship Instrument 
Works Log System 


CUMMINGS SHIP INSTRUMENTS. 


These instruments have been invented and per- 
fected by Henry H. Cummings and are now used 
very extensively in the United States Navy as 
well as in the merchant marine. ‘Taking ad- 
vantage of the uniform slip of propellers at any 
given speed, Mr. Cummings has developed instru- 
ments to transfer automatically the revolutions of 
the propellers into distance traveled. The 
distance is worked out accurately and auto- 
matically every 100 turns of the main en- 
gines and the revolutions per minute are 
given every 200 turns. 

The system is operated by means of the 
vacuum in the condensers, connection being 
made with the instruments every 100 revo- 
lutions. - The indicator on the stop clock 
travels continuously during the period be- 
tween successive impulses, and covers, there- 
fore, the record of 100 revolutions. This is 
translated at once into revolutions per minute 
by means of the scale of reciprocals on the 
dial. Where there is more than one shaft 
an ingenious averaging counter is used which 
gives automatically and continuously the 
exact average of revolutions for the various 
propellers. The valve controlling the con- 
nection between the condenser and the in- 
struments on the bridge is taken off from 
the averaged results, so that no corrections 
are necessary to the readings shown. 

The mechanism of the stop clock is sim- 
ilar to that of the ordinary stop watch. 
The vacuum in the connecting pipe drops 
the piston thereby starting the hand. The 
vacuum is broken when the rotary valve 
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shuts off the connection to condenser and the piston 
is returned by a spring. As soon as the engine makes 
100 turns, the pipe again opens to the condenser, the 
piston descends and stops the clock. The clock regis- 
ters directly the number of revolutions per minute. 
The hand remains stationary for several seconds 
and is then automatically returned to zero. The 
cycle is repeated every 200 revolutions, 100 be- 
ing consumed in the motion of the hand and 100 
in its reading and recovery. An auxiliary dial 
around the circumference of the main dial of the 
stop clock is graduated in knots speed to fit each 
particular ship. This dial is, of course, changed 
when a new set of propellers or other improve- 
ments alter the speed of a ship for given revolu- 
tions. In conjunction with revolution counters, 
direction indicators and averaging counters, in 
cases of two or more shafts, the Cummings sys- 
tem furnishes a complete and accurate log of 
engine performance. 


The number of ships entering the principal ports 
of Portugal during the year 1915 was 3695. Nine- 
teen of these vessels flew the Stars and Stripes, 
thus providing the Portuguese with a brand new 
sensation, as prior to the first of January, 1915, 
only one American ship had called since the open- 
ing of the present century. 


The Blue Funnel Line is now returning to the 
reconstructed Pier 14 at Seattle. 


Average Counter of the Cummings Ship Instrument 
Works Log System 
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The Southwark-Harris Valveless Engine, Diesel Principle, Cross-Head Type 


The Southwark-Harris Engine 


sel principle, is a vertical, multi-cylinder, two- 

cycle engine of the step piston type. ‘The 
engine embodies in its design the best features of 
marine steam engine practice. Some of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Southwark-Harris en- 
gine are as follows: 

Instead of admitting cold, high pressure air into 
the working cylinder to start up or reverse, the 
step pistons are, by novel arrangement, converted 
into air motors and operated with a low pressure 
air. In starting up the engine, air is at first admit- 
ted into the step cylinders, which are enlarged cy- 
linders below the working cylinders, and which are 
alternately air motors and scavenging pumps with- 
out either function interfering with the other. This 
air starting on the step piston enables the engine 
to be designed only for its working pressures, ap- 
proximately 500 pounds, instead of for 1,000 pounds 
pressure. The one great advantage, however, of 
the air starting on the step piston is the fact that 
cold, high pressure air is never admitted into the 
hot working cylinder, a most prolific cause of 
cracked cylinder heads and pistons. 

The Southwark-Harris Valveless Engine, having 
port inlet and port exhaust and air starting on the 
step piston, does not have any valves in its cylin- 
der heads, there being only one small opening in 
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each for the atomizer, and consequently the cylin- 
der head is a very simple casting and much of the 
trouble of ordinary Diesel engines is obviated. 

The Southwark-Harris Valveless Engine, by 
using the step piston, avoids the common difficul- 
ties of excessive clearance of the piston, and the 
wrist pin is comparatively cool in the step or lower 
piston which practically does not expand. There 
can, therefore, be a nice fit in the lower cylinder, 
and this acts as a circular crosshead guide for the 
main piston. In the larger sizes, an adjustable 
marine type of crosshead is combined with and 
forms a part of the step piston. The main pistons 
can have ample clearance between themselves and 
the walls of the cylinders and “let the rings do the 
work they are there for.” 

Another advantage of these step pistons acting 
as scavenging pumps is that they draw in upon 
themselves and around the working piston on its 
outgoing stroke a charge of atmospheric air for 
scavenging purposes. This air helps to cool the 
working pistons, and the air itself at the same time 
is thus slightly heated. It is therefore apparent 
that when this scavenging air enters the working 
cylinders it is never cold. 

The Southwark-Harris Valveless Engine governs 
on a special variable stroke pump controlled by 
the governor. Once the line is cleared of air, 
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there is always a solid stream of oil from the serv- 
ice tank to the atomizers, and the slightest move- 
ment of the pump plunger produces a correspond- 
ing movement in the column of oil. 

The oil is delivered from the service tank to the 
pumps under air pressure taken care of by the en- 
gine, which may be anything from five pounds to 
one hundred pounds, making it immaterial where 
the service tank is located. 

The Southwark-Harris Engine can stand idle for 
weeks at a time and be started in a few seconds 
without hand pumping, owing to the method in 
use in its pumping and atomizer arrangements. 

The Southwark-Harris Engine is able to start 
under load like a steam engine. In starting or re- 
versing the Southwark-Harris Engine the action 
is similar to starting up a steam engine with an air 
pressure of from 175 pounds to, say, 300 pounds. 
This air, when allowed to act on the step pistons, 
will turn the engine over even with a load on so 
tong as the engineer desires to do so, and after the 
momentum of the engine is built up, the oil can be 
given to the main cylinders, the air still being al- 
lowed to act on the step pistons. This will aug- 
ment the power being developed from the main 
pistons, and if the engineer desires it, both the 
main and step pistons can be acting at the same 
time, the former on oil and the latter on air. This 
feature alone is a distinctive advantage in the ap- 
plication of the SouthWark-Harris Valveless Engine, 
and it enables the ship to respond more quickly and 
with more certainty in the case of reversing from 
full speed ahead to full astern or vice versa. The 
Southwark-Harris engine has been changed from 
full speed ahead to full astern in two and one-half 
seconds, and from slow ahead to slow astern in less 
than five seconds. 

The reversing of the Southwark-Harris engine is 
done by moving one rod on each cylinder which 
could be done by the little finger, no matter how 
large the engine might be. No power is required 
except that which can be exerted by hand, regard- 
less of the size of the engine. The same wheel or 
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lever which admits the starting air and the fuel 
oil controls the movement of these rods. This 
does away with a lot of small air valves and by- 
pass valves, levers and extra shafting, and the loose 
feathers in the cam shaft, and the danger of this 
important member shifting from its exact setting. 

The Southwark-Harris engine has been designated 
by eminent engineers as. “The Simplified Diesel.” 
Having the entire control centralized in one hand 
wheel, having only one cam to each cylinder oper- 
ating, and having only one opening in the cylinder 
head, that being for the atomizer, the designation 
seems to be appropriate. It is not necessary to 
open or close any air or oil valves while changing 
from full ahead to full astern. There are no deli- 
cate adjustments, and the atomizer and pumps can 
be adjusted while the engine is running. 

The Southwark-Harris Engine will handle any 
grade of crude or fuel oil from 18 degrees Beaume 
gravity up without preheating. Below 18 degrees 
Beaume gravity, it is necessary to preheat the oil. 
Having no exhaust valves to pit or corrode when 
using oil having a high sulphur content, it is possi- 
ble to use oils that could not be used by engines 
having valves. The fact also that governing is ac- 
complished by changing the stroke of the fuel 
pumps to which the oil is delivered under pressure 
from the service tank instead of governing by deli- 
cate suction valves, and having the oil come by 
gravity to the suction valves, it is possible to use 
oils that many engines cannot use. 

The line cut shows a 500 B.H.P. engine, two of 
which are to be installed in the “Edward Sewall,” 
owned by the Texas Company. In addition to the 
“Edward Sewall” a few typical installations now be- 
ing made of Southwark-Harris Engines are the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, one 300 B.H.P. for a tug; 
Port of Seattle, Wash., one 225 B.H.P. for a ferry 
boat; Mr. Wm. G. Coxe, president of Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Corporation, one 150 B.H.P. engine 
for his private yacht; Fabius River Drainage Dis- 
trict, two 300 B.H.P. engines to drive centrifugal 
pumps. 
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The Double Cylinder Cargo Hoist Manufactured by the Main Street Iron Works, San Francisc 


One of the handsomest get ups in the shape of 
a firm publication, which has found its way to our 
exchange desk in many a day, is the “Pacific Coast 
Bulletin,’ in its new dress. ‘The “Bulletin” has 
been operated for some time in the interests of 
co-operation among the employees of the Pacific 
Coast Company’s allied companies, but with the 
latest issue it has changed its form to a most 
attractive illustrated booklet. The initial number 
of the “Bulletin”? in its new garb contains a 
message from J. C. Ford, President of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, and a little review of 
the Pacific Coast Company by E. F. DeGrandpre, 
assistant to the President. Both Mr. Ford and Mr. 
DeGrandpre have taken a great deal of interest in 
the “Bulletin” and the result is shown not only in 
the handsome get up but also in the carefully writ- 
ten subject matter. Strang & Prosser, Seattle pub- 
licity agents, supervised the make up and art work 
of the “Bulletin.” 
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The illustration herewith 
depicts the double cylin- 
der, double drum cargo 
hoist manufactured by the 
Main Street Iron Works, 
San Francisco. This hoist 
has been very popular with 
lumber schooner owners 
who demand a sturdy, ser- 
viceable machine with the 
ability to stand up under 
the hardest usage. The 
builders of auxiliary 
schooners with Diesel or 
semi-Diesel engines are 
also purchasing a goodly 
number of these hoists. 


The latest quarterly edi- 
tion of the Nlseco News, 
Published quarterly by 
the New London Ship & 
Engine Company, contains an interesting article 
on the Nlseco Diesel in 1915 by Arthur Fuller, 
now general sales manager of the New London 
concern, but formerly the Pacific Coast represen- 
tative with headquarters in Seattle. The number 
also contains a reprint of a fine paper by L. Y. 
Spear on the submarine of today, which was pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 


Mr. R. H. Laverie, Chief Surveyor of the Bureau 
Veritas at New York, has spent the last few weeks 
on the Pacific Coast. Among the objects of Mr. 
Laverie’s visit was passing on the big new wooden 
Bolinder auxiliaried engines being turned out at 
the St. Helens yard of the McCormick Company. 


The United States government has sold the 
gunboat “Vicksburg” to the Cuban government. 
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- The Ship Purchase Measure 


the so-called ship purchase measure by Mr. Ber- 

nard N. Baker of Baltimore, one of the warmest 
advocates of the Administration’s shipping pro- 
gramme. Despite the fact that Mr. Baker has spent 
a great deal of time, labor and money in championing 
the “Ship Purchase Bill” he is, nevertheless, an apolo- 
gist who is prone to characterize the measure as 
being desirable on account of its being “The best we 
can get.” By “we” it is safe to presume that Mr. 
Baker refers to the shipowners, but is the best an 
adverse Congress has to offer us desirable? This 
same set of men gave us another sample of the best 
they had in store for us, the Seamen’s Act, a measure 
that they dare not enforce, since its enforcement 
would mean its repeal, a measure whose provisions 
are now bothersome and galling, but which with the 
return of normal conditions on the sea will menace 
our meager foothold in the carrying trade of the 
world. Mr. Baker is the strongest and ablest advo- 
cate of the “Ship Purchase Bill” outside of Congress. 
Do we want legislation that must be apologized for 
by its ablest supporter? The shipping interests of the 
United States have accepted the “Best Congress had 
in store for them” for many years and the result was 
practical extinction of our overseas shipping. What 
we are doing now through the stress of war condi- 
tions has absolutely no bearing on the matter. When 
normal times return, the old American conditions 
aggravated by some more of the “Best Congress can 
do for us” will also return and America’s position on 
the high seas will be more pitiable than ever. 


Mr. Baker frankly admits that the Government 
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Shipping Board would not be able to control freight 
rates unless they entered into agreements with foreign 
powers or with large foreign shipping corporations. 
This is true, but might not this Board attempt to reg- 
ulate rates? Every attempt that they did make would 
be playing directly into the hands of the foreign 
tramp steamer, as international affections have not 
yet reached the point where any nation of shrewd 
headed foreigners are going to enter into agreements 
with the one object of turning over deep-sea carrying 
trade to that weak sister—the American foreign trade 
merchant marine. 

As long as the seas are free for ships to come and 
go, ocean freight rates can not be fixed by govern- 
ment decree and any attempt to do so must merely 
rebound to the advantage of the independent ship. 
That the Government Shipping Board would soon be 
playing with freight rates goes without question and 
as soon as they did so another, and this time an in- 
surmountable obstacle would be thrown across the 
bows of American deep sea shipping. That the “Ship 
Purchase Bill” contains wise and desirable provisions 
goes without question. The Seamen’s Act did like- 
wise. But despite its good points, this latest measure 
for “aiding” the American Merchant Marine should 
be defeated in the Senate. Every single good feature 
it contains could be secured under actual conditions 
as they exist today. 

It is not necessary to accept much bad together with 
some good just because it is “The best we can get,” 
especially when the good we are promised can be 
easily secured without straining at the many bad 
features of the so-called “Ship Purchase Act.” 
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Mechanical Equipment at the Port of Seattle 


By PAUL P. 


primarily in the seaworthiness and efficiency 

of his vessel. He is, or at any rate he 
should be, also interested in the convenience and 
efficiency of the terminal at which the ship dis- 
charges and takes on cargo. Efficiency at the ter- 
minal means dispatch, which shortens, the time 
consumed at port. Time saved at port means 
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Seattle Grain Elevator 


more trips and greater profits. Therefore, the 
navigator and ship owner should be interested in 
the mechanical freight-handling equipment at the 
terminal. Acting on the above assumption, it is 
proposed to record what has been done at the 
Port of Seattle, in such a manner that both dock 
and ship operators may be able to glean there- 
from useful suggestions applicable to their va- 
rious freight-handling problems. 

Considerable progress has been made recently 
at Seattle in the matter of mechanical aids to 
freight handling, particularly at the Port Commis- 
sion properties. A description of the freight- 
handling equipment of the Port may be_ better 
understood if the reader first has in mind the 
principle of the dock-side warehouse system as 
developed by the Seattle Port Commission. The 
application of this principle has led to the con- 
struction adjoining or in close proximity to the 
wharf sheds of storage warehouses, which act as 
reservoirs for waiting cargo without congesting 
or blocking the transfer movement of freight 
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over the wharves. The location of these ware- 
houses close to the wharf sheds in itself mate- 
rially lowered the cost of transferring to and from 
storage. To further reduce this cost has been 
the motive back of the installation of much of 
the mechanical equipment provided by the Port 
Commission. The major portion of the remain- 
ing equipment has been installed in connection 
with the heavy commodity. transfer pier at Smith 
Cove and the combination bulk and sack grain 
elevator and warehouse on the East Waterway 
Hanford street. In addition to the freight- 
handling equipment installed at the public  ter- 
minals, private dock and shipbuilding plants have 
installed up-to-date devices in many instances. 

For convenience in description, the subject will 
be further under the following sub- 
heads: 
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discussed 


(1) Package and Miscellaneous Freight Hand- 
ling Devices. ; 

(2) Heavy 
Equipment. 

(3) Bulk Freight Conveyors. 

It is not proposed to describe equipment in 
detail, but to record type, make, and function it 
performs. 


(1) Package and Miscellaneous Freight Handling 
Devices. 


and Special Freight Handling 


Electric Trucks: 


The electric dock truck within the past few 
years has come into quite extensive use at water- 
front and railway terminals, particularly at the 
Port of New York. During 1915 this type of 
freight-handling equipment made its appearance 
at Seattle. Four trucks were purchased by the 
Port Commission and distributed for use at the 
Stacy-street terminal and the Bell-street dock. 
They have proven particularly efficient in hand- 
ling goods between the wharf sheds and ware- 
houses, the principal service being that of pull- 
ing trailers—ordinary flat trucks of the ware- 
house type. 

Electric trucks have been placed in service at 
Pier D by the Pacific Coast Company, and four 
by Dodwell & Company, agents of the “Blue 
Funnel Line,” at Pier 14 and the Smith Cove pier. 

The Port Commission trucks, which were pur- 
chased from the Colby Engineering Company of 
Seattle and Portland, were made by the Galion 
Dynamic Truck Company: 

Batteries, 24-cell, type MVG, Tronclad, oxide; 
carrving capacity of trucks, 2 tons; approximate 
cost, $1700 per truck. 
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The Dodwell & Company trucks: Make, Elwell 
Parker Company; approximate cost, $1400 each. 

The Pacific Coast Company has six “Hunt” 
trucks in service and is getting 6 “Automatic” 
trucks. Trucks of this type are quoted at ap- 
proximately $1600 each. 


Vertical Package Conveyors: 

The four-story Port Commission warehouse at 
Stacy street and Whatcom avenue is located across 
the inner end of the dock slip. On the slip side 
a vertical package lift or elevator has been in- 
stalled. It is particularly useful in handling cases 
of salmon, barrels and bags of grain. The pack- 
age being placed on the conveyor may be auto- 
matically tripped off at any desired floor level. 
In connection with the operation of this lift 
gravity roller conveyors have proven very useful. 
The tripping point is fixed-high enough above 
the floor that the packages may be shunted on 
to gravity rollers and thereby conveyed to the 
piling point. The conveyor is operated by elec- 
tric drive. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway dock gravity rollers have proven par- 
ticularly efficient in connection with the loading 
of cars, as the packages are thereby run directly 
into the car. Spiral chutes were installed in this 
same warehouse, by which means packages are 
economically lowered to the shipping platforms. 

The vertical conveyor was made and installed 
by the Meese & Gottfried Company, Seattle. Ap- 
proximate cost, $1200. 

The spiral cast steel chutes were furnished by 
Fryer & Company of Seattle. Make, Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co.; approximate cost, $1500 
each for four-story building. 

The gravity rollers were furnished by the same 
firm and were manufactured by the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Company. 


Electric Lift: 

The Port Commission’s Hanford street shed is 
a two-story structure. The second floor is used 
chiefly for the storage of grain, which is received 
in cars at the rear of the shed. To elevate the 
bags of grain an electric belt-conveyor lift has 
been installed on the platform. The clevator dis- 
charges the bags on to horizontal portable electric 
conveyors, by which they are taken to the pile. 
The equipment at this shed also includes a com- 
bination piler and a power frame stacking machine. 
The entire equipment was furnished by the Brown 
Portable Elevator Company through Hendrey, 
their local agent. Approximate cost, $4000. 

Practically all the docks at Seattle over which 
bagged grain is handled utilize portable electric 
conveyors or elevators, as they have proved very 
efficient, particularly in loading ship. 

Marine Elevators: 
The considerable tidal variation which is en- 
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countered on Puget Sound and other Pacific Coast 
ports makes difficult the problem of discharging 
and loading inland and coastwise steamers with 
side ports. Various devices have been designed 
to facilitate and cheapen freight handling to and 
from local packets of the character described. 
Perhaps the best known is in the form of an 
adjustable moving platform or gangway, which 
conveys the truck and truckman from the vessel 
up to the dock floor. Three ramps of this type 
are in service at the Pacific Coast Company’s pier 
“D.” They are operated by electric drive and are 
utilized in connection with both coastwise and 
local Sound steamers, the operators being very 
well pleased with the service. 

The other device in use in Seattle is the Barlow 
combination ship and marine elevator. Four of 
these are in service—one at the Colman Dock, the 
terminal of the Puget Sound Navigation Com- 
pany, and the other three at the Port Commis- 
sion’s Bell-street wharf. The platform of the 
elevator is so arranged that it may be tilted and 
used as an ordinary slip or gangway to a point 
where the grade becomes too difficult for the 
truckman. The platform is then leveled and the 
device operated as an elevator between the ship's 
deck at the side port and the dock floor. At the 
Bell-street wharf the elevators serve both the first 
and second floors of the shed. One of the eleva- 
tors serves a system of floats for launches and 
other sniall boats, thereby enabling farm and fish 
products to be delivered on to the dock without 
difficulty at any stage of the tide. 

The marine elevators at the Bell-street dock arc 
clectrically operated. Lifting capacity, 10 tons: 
cost, $5000 each. 

Made and installed by the Barlow Marine Ele- 
vator Company of Seattle. 

Those at the Colman Dock: 
3 tons. 

Made and installed by the Barlow Marine Ele- 
vator Company. 


Lifting capacity. 


Movable gangways at Pier D. Furnished by 
Link Belt Company; cost approximately $2500 in 
place, each. 

It is in the matter of handling miscellaneous 
package freight that the least mechanical develop- 
ment has taken place. Yet some progress has 
been made, as is evidenced by the above showing. 
The possibilities of further successes in this field. 
while not definite or certain, are sufficiently prom- 
ising that the problems involved are worthy of 
carnest and continued study on the part of those 
who are interested in improving the efficiency 
of marine terminals. As to mechanical equip- 
ment for handling heavy materials or packages. 
the necessity is greater and the need more ap- 
parent. 
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Smiths Cove Wharf, Showing the Extent of Storage Space Covered by the Large Gantry Used for Loading Lumber and Other 


Bulky Commodities that can be Stowed in the 


(2) Heavy Commodity Freight-Handling Equip- 
ment. 

Private enterprise usually hesitates about fur- 
nishing special equipment for handling heavy ma- 
terials for the reason that, except in a few lines 
of business, the demands on services of such equip- 
ment are only intermittent, resulting in a poor 
showing on the investment. The advantages ac- 
cruing to the general shipping and commercial 
interests of a port from the fact that such equip- 
ment is available usually justifies the port authori- 
ties in providing the facilities, even though not 
directly profitable. 

A portion of the Smith Cove pier of the Port 
of Seattle is an uncovered transfer and storage 
platform designed with a view to facilitating the 
transshipment of heavy and bulky materials such 
as lumber, railway equipment, automobiles and 
military supplies. To assist in handling such ma- 
terials three installations have been made: 

One—Locomotive Crane: This crane is being used 
successfully and continuously on a great variety 
of tasks. Sand, gravel and coal are unloaded 


Open Air 


from barges; lumber is transferred and piled; and 
the crane is frequently called upon to switch cars 
when a switch engine does not happen to be 
conveniently available. 

Type, steam (oil burning) locomotive crane; max- 
imum capacity, 15 tons; boom length, 40 feet; 
make, Brown Hoisting Machinery Company; fur- 
nished by the Colby Engineering Company, Seat- 
tie-Portland; approximate cost, $10,000. 

There are several other locomotive cranes in serv- 
ice at the port, among them being a “Brown Hoist” 
15-ton crane and an “Industrial” 12!4-ton crane at 
the Stimson Mill Company’s plant. The Schwager 
& Nettleton mills are using a 12%-ton Industrial 
crane and have ordered another. 

The Pacific Coast Company has a locomotive 
crane in service at its coal dock and storage plant 
at the foot of Dearborn street and will soon have 
in service a second crane. Make, Link Belt Com- 
pany; maximum capacity, 20 tons; length boom, 
50 feet; bucket, 1% yards; approximate cost, 
$9,000. 


New crane: Make, Ohio, extra heavy; maximum 


View from the Inboard End of the Pacific Coast Coal Company’s Bunker Wharf 
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capacity, 20 tons; length boom, 55 feet; bucket, 2 
yards; approximate cost, $9,000. 

Two—Gantry Crane: This bridge crane, which 
spans the easterly half of the Smith Cove pier, was 
designed primarily for handling lumber but has 
been much used in handling railway equipment, 
automobiles and war supplies. A folding extension 
permits the crane to place loads directly aboard 
ship. The bridge operates on three rails, having a 
run of 800 feet, thus serving a large area on which 
lumber and other material may be piled and stored: 
Lifting capacity, 5 tons; travel of trolley hoist, 190 
feet; travel of bridge, 800 feet ; erected and equipped 
by Shaw Electric Company; approximate cost, 
$40,000. 

Three—Shearleg: To handle heavy machinery, 
boilers, railway equipment, heavy naval and mili- 
tary ordnance, a 100-ton shearleg was installed in 
the Smith Cove pier. It is a structural steel de- 
sign: Lifting capacity, 100 tons; motors, 100 HI.P.; 
approximate cost, $12,000; steel work by Wester- 
man Iron Works, Seattle; hoist by Washington 
lron Works, Seattle; cables, ete., by the Gerrick & 
Gerrick Co., Seattle. 

Direct current is used in operating the gantry 
and shearleg. To provide this a transformer station 
was erected on the pier and a 300 Kw. motor gen- 
erator set installed, which takes power from a 
15,000-volt transmission line and delivers 250-volt 
D.C. to crane motors. 

In addition to the equipment just described, 
heavy lifting equipment is in service at private 
plants as follows: 

Westerman Iron Works, Doiler Works, 80-ton 
shearleg; Great Northern Railway Company, Smith 
Cove dock, tripod derrick, 30 ton capacity; Alaska 
Steamship Company, Pier 2, tripod derrick, 25 ton 
capacity; Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, floating crane, 75 ton capacity; stationary 
shearleg, 75 ton capacity. 

There are other installations in connection with 
private enterprises, but not available for gencral 
use. 

Thus it is evident that the Port is fairly well 
equipped to handle special heavy lifts. No less im- 
portant is the matter of adequate facilities to han- 
dle bulk materials such as grain and coal. 


(3) Bulk Freight Handling Equipment. 
The largest bulk conveyor installation is at the 
Port Commission’s public grain elevator at the Han- 
ford street terminals, East Waterway. The facts 
in regard to this elevator are as follows: 


Concrete construction. 

Total storage capacity, 500,000 bushels. 

Belt conveyor system to dock front, so that grain 
can be spouted direct into ships. 

Sacking machines, so arranged that bulk grain 
may be sacked and conveyed to the second floor 
of the wharf shed when it is necessary to ship it 
in bags. 
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The elevator is well equipped with cleaners, 
smutters and dryers for conditioning the grain. 

The cost of the elevator, fully equipped, was ap- 
proximately $290,000. 

The conveying machinery was furnished by the 
Brinkley Engineering Company of Seattle, using 
“Webster” equipment. 

The automatic scales, furnished by the Richard 
Automatic Scale Company, are proving very sat- 
isfactory. 

The W. ‘T. Butler Construction Company was 
general contractor for the elevator. 

There are several private grain elevators in the 
Port, which might more properly be termed ware- 
houses. Chief among them are those of the Great 
Northern Railway Company at Smith Cove and the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company at West Seat- 
tle. These warchouses are designed for the han- 
dling of grain bags, the elevating and bin capacity 
only being sufficient to handle such grain as must 
be cleaned and resacked. In a few cases grain has 
been shipped in bulk from the Great Northern ele- 
vator, which is operated by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 


Coal-Handling Equipment. 


The largest coal-handling plant in the Port is 
that of the Pacific Coast Company. As will be 
noted by referring to the accompanying plan, for 
deep-sea shipping purposes there are two piers, on 
each of which is located a marine tower so equipped 
that ships may be loaded with coal on either side 
of the piers. The largest vessels plying the Pacific 
can be accommodated, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the S. S. ‘““Minnesota” has been coaled at these 
bunkers. The plant is very efficient, although sim- 
ple in plan and operation. The coal is brought into 
the plant by cars on elevated tracks. By means of 
the locomotive crane the coal is unloaded on to the 
ground storage piles or into the measuring pockets 
designated “A.” Two cross-conveyors receive the 
coal from the measuring or transfer pockets and 
carry it to conveyors “B” and “C” respectively, 
which in turn convey it to the marine towers, from 
which it is spouted to the vessels. The loading 
chutes at the towers are adjustable to the height 
of vessel and tidal fluctuations, having a vertical 
range of 25 feet. The 48-inch conveyors, which 
during their nine years of service have made a rec- 
ord for low maintenance cost, are of especial inter- 
est on account of the’ fact that they were designed 
originally for the Pacific Coast Company’s plant. 
The Link Belt Company now designates this type 
the “Pacific Coast” apron belt conveyor. Each belt 
has a capacity of 400 tons per hour. In actual 
practice, 250 to 300 tons an hour has proven about 
as fast as the coal could be trimmed in the ship’s 
bunkers. The motive power for the conveyors is 
furnished by electric motors using 250-volt D. C. 

One feature of the plant that has proven advan- 
tageous is the location of the tug-boat bunkers 
(“D”) in a position clear of larger vessels taking 
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coal at the marine towers. There are ten 60-ton 
pockets, so arranged that tug companies can lease 
their own individual pockets and buy coal by the 
carload and coal their vessels at their own pleas- 
ure, the key to the pocket being in the tenant’s 
possession. 

At the point designated “E” is a conveyor de- 
vice for loading scows direct from cars at the rate 
of 100 tons per hour. There is also a device with 
a bucket attachment for unloading foreign coal 
from ships on to cars. 

In addition to the marine shipping equipment, 
the Company maintains retail bunkers and storage 
in connection with its domestic fuel trade. The 
total storage capacity at the plant is approximately 
20,000 tons, which is ample, in view of the rapidity 
with which the supply may be replenished over 
the Company’s own railroad. 

The “Roslyn” coal bunkers of the Roslyn Fuel 
Company are located at the foot of Vine street. 
The bunkers are located on the land side of the 
marginal street, the coal being carried by a con- 
veyor system across the street to ship-loading 
chutes on the coaling pier. It is reported that this 
property has been sold and that the coaling plant 
will be dismantled. 

The Frank Waterhouse Company operates a coal 
bunker on Pier 614, where British Columbia coal 
is received in barges and unloaded by means of a 
bucket derrick. 

The prevailing impression is to the effect that 
while European ports are well equipped with 
ireight-handling devices, the American ports are 
practically without such facilities; but the show- 
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ing made at Seattle controverts that opinion. As 
a matter of fact, while the European ports are pro- 
vided with the spectacular dock cranes that take 
the place of the ship’s tackle in loading and dis- 
charging cargo, on the other hand, I believe that 
in the matter of equipment for special services and 
taking the cargo away from the ship’s sling many 
of the American ports are ahead of European prac- 
tice. Under American conditions it has not been 
demonstrated that the general use of cranes of the 
European type would pay; but it would appear ad- 
vantageous to have available at every important 
group of docks or piers at least one or two heavy- 
lift cranes. The results being obtained at the Port 
Commission’s Smith Cove pier, which is the best 
equipped of its kind on the Pacific Coast for han- 
dling heavy goods in transshipment, would point 
to the conclusion that such a terminal is well 
worth while at a port where any considerable 
transshipping takes place. 

While progress has been made during the past 
few years in the application of mechanical equip- 
ment to the solution of freight-handling problems, 
yet many of them remain unsolved. But the possi- 
ble economies to be gained justify the thoughtful 
consideration being given the subject and would 
seem to call for the expenditure of larger sums for 
experimental installations than have been available 
in the past. 

Most of the mechanical equipment installed at 
the Port of Seattle is giving satisfactory results, so 
that it is hoped that from this record of the vari- 
ous installations suggestions may be obtained that 
will enable dock and ship operators to further re- 
duce their freight-handling costs. 
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Freight Handling by Express Organizations 


By A. JACKSON MARSHALL, 


HE costly congestion of freight at railroad 
I and steamship terminals has reached such 


proportions that before long remedies will 
of necessity have to be evolved. A study of the 
problem would indicate that railroads and steam- 
ships are carrying freight most efficiently between 
points, but the handling of merchandise to and 
from and in the terminals leaves much to be de- 
sired. 

It therefore appears that changes will have to 
be effected in the transportation of freight to and 
from the terminals and in the handling of mer- 
ckandise in the terminals themselves. While great 
improvements have been made, much more could 
be effected in these two phases of local freight 
handling. It seems to the writer that the full 
measure of possible success can only be obtained 
when the local transportation and the handling of 
freight in the terminals are considered jointly, in- 
stead of as two separate and distinct phases. No 
matter how perfectly developed the method of 
freight handling in terminals may be, the highest 
efficiency cannot be obtained unless the movement 
of freight to and from terminals by trucks be 
such as will exactly fit into the scheme of ter- 
minal operation and vice versa. 

It is apparent that the local transportation of 
freight is unsystematic and very costly. It is 
hardly necessary to review the chaotic conditions 
existing in this branch of the work, which seem 
tc get worse instead of better. Almost everyone 
is familiar with the losses resulting from the influx 
and outflow of freight during certain hours of the 
day at the terminals and the inactivity at other 
periods, due to the fact that nearly every one 
wants service at the same time, which is a physi- 
cal impossibility to render. The thousands of 
trucks compelled to wait their turn, pile up a 
loss that is counted in the tens of millions. 

If each truck had a definite time to call for or 
deliver merchandise to terminals and the schedules 
were observed, the terminals perhaps operating at 
night as well as day, delays and losses due to con- 
gestion would be reduced to a minimum. Further- 
more, trucks and trailers could systematically oper- 
ate better at night since they would not be com- 
pelled to constantly buck street traffic with at- 
tending delays and accidents. Sooner or later the 
growing traffic of our cities will force the use of 
streets at night. There is hardly more reason why 
the streets of our city should not be used at 
night, especially for the transportation of freight, 
than there would be to confine the use of railroad 
tracks to dav traffic. 
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If the existing trucking individuals and concerns 
could get together and work out a method of sys- 
tcmatically cooperating in the development of a 
scientific schedule of operation, much could be ac- 
complished. Otherwise, it appears that the rail- 
roads must either go into the delivery of freight 
direct from shipper to consignee, or that large and 
efficient local transportation companies will have 
to be formed to sympathetically work with the 
railroads in the elimination of freight congestion 
with its attending losses. No matter what method 
o1 methods may be employed, action, and prompt 
action, is imperative. 

The more thought the writer gives to the sub- 
ject, the more it appears that organizations pos- 
sessing the qualifications of efficient express com- 
panies would prove to be the solution, for such 
organizations would have an intimate and prac- 
tical knowledge of railroading, would understand 
the receipt and dispatch of merchandise through 
terminals, have national and international organ- 
izations and the connections necessary to the for- 
warding of freight, and know the local transporta- 
tion phase of the work. Furthermore, such a de- 
velopment would not be in the nature of an en- 
tirely untried experiment, for the transference of 
express is not so unlike the handling of freight, 
except that the latter is somewhat more bulky 
and usually does not move so rapidly. But it is 
the writer’s personal opinion, that the costly con- 
gestion of freight could be materially eliminated 
and far-reaching economies effected, if organiza- 
tions similar to express companies would go into 
the business of express freight, possibly operating 
their own terminals and fleets of motor trucks for 
local transportation, operating along the same gen- 
eral lines employed in the handling of express. 

The idea of national organizations competent to 
handle the freight business much on the same basis 
as express has been handled, seems to be such a 
simple solution of the problem that the writer has 
hesitated heretofore to give public expression to it, 
fearing that it possessed a weak spot unknown to 
him which possibly prevented others better in- 
formed, from having expressed the thought before. 
However, the idea is advanced for whatever value 
it may have, and if it is not feasible, the fact will 
shortly be known. The details incident to such a 
development could be worked out if the main 
thought is acceptable. 


Reaumont made its debut as a deep water port 
on March 22nd when the 30,000 barrel tank steam- 
er “Vesta” of the Magnolia Petroleum Company’s 
fleet entered the harbor. 
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Three Views of Los Angeles’ Fine New Municipal Pier. The Center Picture Shows the Close Proximity 
of Rail and Steamer 


The Port of Los Angeles 


Board of Harbor Commissioners at the present 
time composed of F. T. Woodman, President; 
C. M. Gordon, J. P. Gilmer, Commissioners. 
These men are appointed by the Mayor of Los 
Angeles for terms of four years each. The Sec- 
retary and Acting Traffic Manager, at present 
Clarence H. Metson, is appointed by the Board 
for an indefinite period. The City Engineer of 
Los Angeles is ex-officio harbor engineer and is 
an appointee of the Board of Public Works. The 
present engineer is Homer Hamlin. The assistant 
harbor engineer, at present S. A. Jubb, is ap- 
pointed by the Harbor Commissioners. 
The City of Los Angeles owns fourteen munici- 
pal wharves (including three now building), ag- 


Te Port of Los Angeles is operated by a 
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gregating 12,645 feet of berthing space. Eleven 
private companies operate approximately 22,900 
lineal feet of wharf, all of which is operated 
under franchise and open to public use. Thus 
far $5,500,000 has been voted for municipal har- 
bor improvements; of this sum about $4,350,000 
has been expended, $835,000 has been appropriated 
for improvements now under way, and $300,000 
is still available for further work. 

The projects now under way at Los Angeles 
harbor are as follows: First—A reinforced con- 
crete warehouse 480 by 152 feet and six stories 
high. This is in connection with Municipal Dock 
No. 1, which now has a reinforced concrete wharf 
2520 feet long: a steel-frame, asbestos protected 
transit shed 1800 by 100 feet, together with paved 
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approaches and railroad tracks. ‘This warehouse 
will cost about $350,000 exclusive of equipment. 

The second project is fish harbor, comprising 
about 65 acres of land reclaimed from the sea 
and a protected area of 40 acres dredged to ac- 
commodate fishing boats, the whole project being 
for fisheries and allied industries. ‘The canning 
of tuna is rapidly becoming an important industry 
at Los Angeles and a large amount of capital is 
being invested. About 1,200,000 cubic yards of 
material is being dredged to reclaim this land, 
along which is a wharf 1630 feet long facing on 
the protected water area. The latter is formed 
by a breakwater containing 100,000 tons of rock. 

The third project is a wharf 800 feet long, to- 
gether with transit sheds, streets and tracks for 
the use of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 
The last project is a wharf 500 feet long for the 
use of the Standard Oil Company and the filling 
of seven acres of reclaimed land in connection 
therewith. The land has been leased by the 
Standard Oil Company for the storage of oil. 

Los Angeles has come into possession of large 
areas of tidelands for commercial and industrial 
use. On all of these lands, and serving the 
municipal wharves, the city builds its own rail- 
road lines, giving access to all rail routes to all 
industries located on city property. 


NIKOLAIEVSK NOW OPEN. 


At a conference of shipping men held recently in 
New York serious consideration was given the 
suggestion that goods destined for Russia be for- 
warded through the Siberian port of Nikolaievsk at 
the mouth of the Amur River. The announce- 
ment that the port would be open for navigation 
on June 14 and would afford American shippers 
an opportunity to land goods in Russia without 
interference or delay from goverment shipments, 
was made on March 21, when the American-Rus- 
sian Chamber of Commerce received a cable to 
that effect from its correspondent in Moscow. 

In view of the great congestion at Vladivostok, 
the Russian port at the Pacific terminus of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the fact that thou- 
sands of cars of freight destined for Russia are 
awaiting shipment on our own Pacific coast, the 
announcement of the new port aroused much 
interest. At the conference of shipping men, an- 
other cable sent to the American Express Com- 
pany by Mr. Garbell, agent of the Russian-Ameri- 
can line and the Express Company’s Moscow cor- 
respondent, urged that steamers be diverted to 
Nikolaievsk. 

Shipments through Nikolaievsk will be attended 
with considerable difficulty, owing to the lack of 
docks and to the shallowness of the fairway, as 
well as the changeable currents caused by the tide. 
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But the warehouse facilities are ample and steam- 
ers drawing 16 feet or less can discharge their 
cargoes to lighter at the rate of 300 tons daily. 
Steamers of greater draft, however, will be ob- 
liged to transfer their cargoes to lighters about 
100 miles off port. In the latter case the lighter- 
age charge varies from $2.50 to $3.30 per ton. 
Once landed at Nikolaievsk there will be no diffi- 
culty and comparatively small delay in forwarding 
the goods to their destination. The Amur River 
Shipping Company maintains a line of barges 
operating between Nikolaievsk and _ Stretynsk, 
where transshipment is made to the ‘Trans- 
Siberian Railway, covering the 1600 miles in 25 
days. 

In spite of the difficulties of the new route, the 
time for placing shipments of freight in the in- 
terior of European Russia will compare favorably 
with the present time movement of freight from 
Vladivostok to Moscow. In view of the serious 
freight congestion in Vladivostok the port of 
Nikolaievsk will be used to its capacity during 
the short open season of about three months. 
Advices which have been received say it is par- 
ticularly desirable that cotton, machinery, tanning 
extracts, etc., enter Russia by this port. 


JAMES C. ECKLIFF. 


James Carl- 
ton Eckliff died 
on May 10 at 
Detroit, where 
he was consid- 
ered one of the 
coming young 
men in shipping 
and engineering 
circles. His 
death came 
quite suddenly 
as he was ac- 
tively at work 
up till within 
three days of 
the end. Mr. 
Eckliff was 
born in Detroit 
in 1887. After 
entering busi- 
ness life, he was 
with the Vul- 
can Crucible 
Steel Company, 
which concern 
he left when the 
Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulator Company was 
formed in 1911. The success of these circulators 
brought Mr. Eckliff’s name prominently before 
shipping people throughout the country and his un- 
timely death has caused widespread regret. 

Mr. Eckliff was a member of the American So- 
ciety of Naval Engineers and of the Engineers’ Club 
of Philadelphia. 


James C. Eckliff 
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The Merchant Marine Outlook 


[By Winthrop L. Marvin of Boston, former Secretary of the Congressional Merchant Marine Commission 
and author of “The American Merchant Marine; Its History and Romance.’’] 


present extraordinary activity in American ship- 

yards and a sudden increase of a few hundred 
thousand in our register tonnage means a solution 
of the long-standing problem of the American 
merchant marine in overseas trade. All this is a 
“war baby” and nothing else, and though the end- 
ing of the conflict will leave a few really concrete 
advantages, like the experience gained by our yards 
in standardizing and working up to a full volume 
of production, most of the factors which have 
stubbornly kept the Stars and Stripes off the ocean 
will inevitably reassert themselves as soon as 
peace is declared. 

First of these adverse factors is the difference in 
the cost of operation between American and foreign 
vessels. This is only in part a matter of naviga- 
tion laws and regulations. If our laws and regu- 
lations were repealed forthwith and the British 
laws and regulations adopted wholesale, it would 
still cost more to operate an American than a Brit- 
ish ocean ship. Full proof of this significant fact has 
been recently afforded in actual experience under 
the Emergency Free Ship Act of August 18, 1914. 
This act, it will be remembered, not only granted 
free registry to foreign-built ships engaged in the 
foreign trade, but allowed them, in the discretion 
of the President, to come in under the American 
flag with their foreign officers and to claim exemp- 
tion from our inspection and measurement laws 
and rules. The result has been, as a recent report 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce described it, 
“an immediate and large increase in the cost of 
manning and maintenance, so that in these regards 
the naturalized ships are on the same basis com- 
pared with foreign registered ships as are Ameri- 
can ships of native construction.” Thus, the 
United States Steel Products Company, which 
handles the fleet of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, transferred nine steamers from the 
British to the American flag. Immediately the 
American rate of wages was demanded by the 
British officers and crews—so that while 373 mem- 
bers of these nine crews received under British 
registry total wages of $12,478 a month, the 393 
members of the nine crews under American 
registry received $17,537 a month—an increase of 
40.54 per cent. This was early in the war, before 
ship wages had hegun to soar the world over. 

Again, the firm of W. R. Grace & Co. found 
that wages and food of a steamship under the 
American flag amounted to $2773 a month, as 
against $1991 under the British flag. “On British 
steamers which we recently transferred to the 
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American flag,” W. R. Grace & Co. further say, 
“the foreign crews struck for American wages the 
day of transfer, and received them.” 

It must be manifest that our “obsolete” and 
“oppressive” navigation laws and regulations were 
not responsible for this enhanced cost of operation, 
for they were not applicable in any way. Crews 
are larger, not smaller, under the American flag, 
but wages are higher, man for man. These ship 
wages are fixed not by navigation laws but by 
economic laws which Congress has no power to 
alter or repeal. Wages are higher on American 
than on British ships because wages and standards 
of living are higher in the United States than in 
the United Kingdom. In every maritime country 
in the world it will be found that ship wages in 
particular ports are fixed by land wages. 

When the great war has ended and freight 
rates have sunk to their normal level, this differ- 
ence in the cost of operation, of small importance 
now, will become substantially the same as ever, 
and will again discourage the maintenance of 
ocean ships beneath the American flag. Then, 
moreover, the new La Follette seamen’s law, which 
now, except as to the ban on Asiatic crews and the 
requirements of certificated life boat men and able 
seamen, has been relatively disregarded, will make 
its burdens heavily felt. There can be no possible 
going back to Asiatic labor now that it has been 
abandoned—practical shipowners may as well make 
up their minds at once to that. 

The question will, therefore, be an urgent one 
at the war’s close of how best to equalize condi- 
tions so that American ocean ships may be enabled 
to retain the American flag and registry. We 
shall most certainly lose all that we have gained 
in our proportionate share of overseas carrying 
unless national legislation can be enacted, to take 
effect as soon as possible after the war, that will 
give American shipowners with their ships and 
crews a fair and even chance in international com- 
petition. The swiftest and most direct method of 
achieving this is the subsidy method. The word 
“subsidy” has lost most of its terror to inland, 
agricultural Americans, who in this war have seen 
the freight rates on their wheat and corn and 
cotton and provisions go up out of sight because 
foreign nations have “commandeered” so many of 
their own ships and there have been few or no 
American ocean ships to fill the vacancy. There 
has been much talk in this war of a pro-German 
“propaganda.” But this is not a circumstance to 
the joint Anglo-German propaganda that in the 
years of peace before the war sought to scare 
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American Western and Southern farmers blue with 
fear of the bugaboo of “subsidy.” It will be a 
long time before this international campaign of 
wholesale lying and abuse can be reorganized and 
put into operation—a long time if ever—and the 
American farmers have learned something which 
they are not likely to forget of the actual cost 
of this transatlantic bunco game. 

Strange to say, the seamen, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say, the organized union 
seamen of this country, have been recorded in 
opposition to subsidy—that is, to protection—to 
American ships against the cheaper wage and some- 
times the subsidized ships of foreign governments. 
It is very different on the land. Mechanics, farm- 
ers, intelligent and skilled labor generally the 
country over have been as a rule in favor of 
tariff protection to American industries. The 
American Federation of Labor would be utterly 
disrupted if its leaders sought at any time to 
commit it as a body to free trade. The Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union is the only free trade 
labor organization in America—and this extraor- 
dinary fact is probably because there are now so 
very few native or naturalized Americans who are 
members of it. Higher wages on shipboard, which 
have come in with the war, will unquestionably 
increase the number of Americans following the 
ocean for a livelihood, and those Americans will 
ultimately control the seamen’s union organization. 
They will naturally seek to maintain the high 
wage rates which make the existence of real 
American seamen possible, and just as the great 
majority of skilled and well-paid American workers 
on shore are always protectionists, whatever their 
political labels may be, so it is inevitable that the 
majority of American seamen will be for protection 
on the sea—that is, for subsidy—in self-defense, 
and the American Federation of Labor will have 
to stand with them. 

For it is manifest that if an American steamer 
under the union wage scale has a wage bill of 
$1800 a month and a British steamer of the same 
type and tonnage a wage bill of $1200, the Amceri- 
can steamer will have to cut her wage bill to 
$1200 or go out of the overseas trade or transfer 
her registry to Liverpool or Havre or Genoa or 
Christiania. The cheaper-wage continental nations 
before the war were increasing their merchant 
tonnage proportionately faster than Great Britain— 
they were even reducing the percentage of British 
tonnage entering and clearing at British ports. 
The carrying trade of the world, like the land 
industries, will inevitably go to the lowest-wage 
nations—to the Scandinavians, the Germans, the 
South Europeans and the Japanese—unless there 
iS vigorous governmental action to prevent it. 
And this great war has demonstrated to all the 
world as never before the surpassing importance 
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of a native shipping and of loyal citizen seamen 
not only for the purposes of commerce but for. 
the imperative needs of national defense. 

Where would Great Britain be today—and the 
whole allied cause—but for British-built ships for 
transport and supply work and a large body of 
British seamen of unquestioned allegiance? 


STEAMER “STARLITE.” 

The first steel freighter built in Toledo since 
1913 was launched recently at the Toledo Ship- 
building Company. The “Starlite” is the first of 
a fleet of six auxiliary schooners under contract 
at this yard for the Standard Oil Company. Cox 
& Stevens are the architects. The “Starlite” is 
the limit of Welland Canal size, being 261 feet 
long, 46 feet 6 inches beam and 23 feet 6 inches 
depth of hold and is classed 100-Al at Lloyds 
and the American Bureau of Shipping. She is 
rigged as a four-masted, bald-headed schooner with 
gaffs on the first three masts and a leg o’ mutton 
sail aft. No bowsprit is carried. These schooners 
have a raised poop and forecastle. The power 
plant consists of one 400 horse-power, heavy-duty 
3olinder engine placed as far aft as possible and 
taking up very little room in the hold space. The 
fuel oil tank, capacity 120 tons, is located just 
forward of the engine. A double bottom is carried 
right fore and aft from peak to peak and is 
arranged for fresh water and ballast tanks. The 
capacity of the double-bottom tank is 320 tons, 
that of the fore peak 80 tons, and there is also 
a small after peak of 5 tons’ capacity for galley 
supply. 

The “Starlite” is a single-decked vessel, but has 
a heavy side stringer supported by short beams, 
so that she may be converted to a ‘tween-deck 
ship at little expense. The holds are entirely 
open from the fore peak tank forward to the fuel 
oil tank bulkhead aft. There are three large deck 
hatches, each hatch being served by two derrick 
booms and two powerful winches. The steam for 
operating the winches, windlasses, etc., is supplied 
from a donkey boiler. 

The Standard Oil Company will operate the 
“Starlite” and her five sister ships in the package 
freight trade on the Atlantic coast. 


Mr. Frank Evers, one of the best known and 
most popular men in Pacific Coast shipping circles, 
has been selected by the Pan-American Petroleum 
Company to look after their interests at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Evers will supervise the construction 
of and look after the owners’ interest in three large 
tankers to be built at the Union Iron Works and 
one at Moore and Scott's yard. 


Some New 


Launch of the ‘‘Charles Van Damme” from the Ways of the 
Benicia Shipyards Company 


the Supple Shipyards, Portland, Oregon, on 

May 6. The launching was in every way suc- 
cessful. The vessel was constructed for the Kitsap 
Transportation Company, of Seattle, at a cost of 
about $80,000. She is intended for the freight and 
passenger trade between Seattle and Liberty Bay and 
makes the fourth steamer Joseph Supple has built at 
Portland for the same owners, the other three being 
the “Kitsap,” “Hyak” and “Reliance.” 

According to the terms of the contract the “Kitsap 
II” must be capable of developing a speed of 22 miles 
an hour. Her engine is of 2250 h.-p. and steam is 
furnished at 375 pounds pressure. The engine is one 
of the two first used in the well-known New York 
yacht “Sovereign,” whose speed was 371% knots. The 
reciprocating engines were removed from the “Sov- 
ereign” after four months and turbines installed in 
their place. “Kitsap II” will have accommodations 


T HE “Kitsap II” was launched from the ways of 
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Construction 


for 500 passengers and is 140 feet 6 inches long, 25 
feet 6 inches beam and 7 feet 3 inches depth of 
hold. 

On the same afternoon of the launching of the 
“Kitsap II” the steamer “Rose City” of the San 
Francisco and Portland Steamship Company's fleet, 
went on a trial trip to St. Helens and return to test 
the four new boilers installed in her by the Ballin 
Watertube Boiler Company and also to try out the 
engines which had undergone some minor adjust- 
ments. This trial was most satisfactory in every 
way. The four Ballin boilers replaced the old bat- 
tery of six Scotch marine boilers and owing to the 
high steaming capacity of the Ballin type it is ex- 
pected that the “Rose City” will show a marked im- 
provement both in speed and economy of fuel. New 
fuel tanks and other work on the ‘Rose City” 
brought her overhaul and reboilering expenses in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 and this well-known Port- 
land steamer is now in top notch condition. 

Mr. J. R. Bowles, president of the Northwest Steel 
Company, and Bert C. Ball, president and general 
manager of the Willamette Iron and Steel Works, 
have returned to Portland from New York, where 
they spent several weeks arranging for the procuring 
of steel and other material for the construction of 
three large steel steamers for Norwegian owners. 
Their firms will build the vessels jointly and are 
about to close negotiations for a fourth steamer. 

The two concerns are confident that their original 
orders will be followed by many others and that their 
new shipyard at South Portland will be kept busy on - 
the hulls while the Willamette Iron and Steel Works 
will have a steady run of boilers and engines for 
these vessels. Lauritz Kloster, of Stavanster, Nor- 
way, will be the owner of the first two steamers 
which will be 8800 tons deadweight carriers. The 
third steamer will be for Peder Kleppe and will be 


The “Kitsap II’’ at the Supple Yard, Portland, Ready to Slide into the Willamette 
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The ‘“‘Wainaku,’’ a Handsome New Tender for the Hilo Service of the Matson Navigation Company 


identical with the first two. Material for this con- 
struction has now commenced to arrive from the 
East and the builders have secured deliveries on their 
material orders which will enable the work to be 
pushed forward steadily. 

A barge line from Portland to Anchorage, Alaska, 
is being inaugurated by the Columbia Contract Com- 
pany. There are four barges in the fleet and these 
will be towed back and forth by the tugs “Samson” 
and Henry J. Biddle.” The barges have a lumber 
capacity of 700,000 feet each and a tug will handle 
two at a time. The barges have been equipped with 
wireless and the first voyage with two barges and 
the tug “Henry J. Biddle” is now under way. 


An interesting launching at the yards of the 
Benicia Shipyards Company last month was that 
of the automobile ferry “Charles Van Damme,” a 
double-ended, side-wheel passenger and automobile 
craft capable of accommodating about forty autos 
and intended for the ferry traffic between Rich- 
mond and San Rafael. The machinery for 
the “Van Damme” was supplied by the C. H. 
Evans Company and. consists of a compound 
engine with cylinders 16- and 30-inch bore by 
72-inch stroke and developing about 400 horse- 
power. An independent circulating pump of the 
well-known Thomson & Evans flywheel and crank 
type is fitted. There is an independent steam 
feed pump, etc. No powered steering gear is 
being fitted, the vessel being handled by hand, 
but it is expected that a steam steering gear will 
be found necessary. 


The terminus of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha’s South 


American service will hereafter be Valparaiso in- 
stead of Coronel. 
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THE “WAINAKU.” 

The illustration herewith is of a handsome new 
motor boat recently delivered to the Matson Navi- 
gation Company by her builders John Twigg & 
Sons. The craft was designed to act as the 
Matson Navigation Company’s tender at Hilo, 
that port being an open roadstead. Fifty passen- 
gers can be handled easily on the launch which 
is 50 feet long by 13 feet 6 inches molded beam 
and 4 feet 4 inches draft. The contract speed was 
10 miles an hour but 11% miles were obtained 
on trial in San Francisco Bay. The launch has 
a torpedo stern, the beam being carried well aft 
to insure good trim when towing. A fifty horse- 
power Union Gas engine with cylinders 834” bore 
by 101%” stroke and operating at 325 revolutions 
drives the launch and she is fitted with the Union 
system of deck control. The new craft is being 
shipped to the islands on one of the Matson 
steamers and when placed in commission at Hilo, 
the ‘“Wainaku” will mark still another step in the 
Matson Navigation Company’s program of keeping 
their island service at the very top notch of ef- 
ficiency and usefulness. 


SS. “SUCROSA.” 

The SS. “Sucrosa,” launched on Saturday, May 6, 
from the yard of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration, Quincy, Mass., is a steel tank steamer for the 
Cuba Distilling Co., of New York,—designed pri- 
marily for the carriage of molasses in bulk, but so 
arranged that she may be employed in the carriage 
of bulk petroleum. 

The “Sucrosa’” is a two-deck vessel, with poop, 
bridge and forecastle, and is of the following dimen- 
sions: Length between perpendiculars 389 0’; 
breadth 54’ 6’; depth to upper deck 32’ 6”, and will 
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The ‘“‘Sucrosa” Taking the Water at the Plant of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation 


Carry about one and one-half million gallons of 
molasses on a mean draft of 25’. 

Unlike the usual design of tank vessel, the ‘“Su- 
crosa” has a deep double bottom all fore and aft and 
the inner bottom is recessed at the after end in each 
of the eighteen cargo holds to form suction pockets 
for the efficient discharging by the pipe line. When 
Carrying molasses, the deep tanks above the inner 
bottom only will be employed, but oil will be carried 
both in the main cargo tanks and in the double bot- 
tom tanks, thus permitting the carriage of two and 
One-quarter million gallons of oil on the same draft 
as that given above for the molasses. 

For the discharging of the cargo there is a pump- 
room amidships in which are located an 18”x12’”’x18” 
horizontal duplex cargo pump and a 16’x10/’x18” 
duplex ballast pump, so interconnected that both 
Pumps may be employed in clearing the main tanks 
Or one pump may be employed on the main tanks and 
the other on double bottom tanks simultaneously. 
These pumps are connected to a 14” main line all 
fore and aft, from which are led 12 branches to each 
tank and so arranged that the liquid cargo may at 
any time be transferred from one tank to the other 
through the pumping system. 

The propelling machinery consists of one vertical 
triple expansion engine driving a right-hand pro- 
Peller. The cylinders 25’x41’x68” diam. having a 
common stroke of 48”. 

Steam will be supplied at a pressure of 190 Ibs. 
from three single-ended boilers, 14’ 2’ mean diam. 
by about 11’ 10” long, having a total heating surface 
of 7407 sq. ft. 


AN INTERESTING COMPARISON. 
Considerable attention has been paid to the 


new Union Oil tankers “La Brea” and “T.os 
Angeles” due to the fact that the “La Brea” was 
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furnished with Curtis tur- 
bines built by the General 
Electric Company, and the 
“Los Angeles” with recipro- 
cating engines. Aside from 
their main drives, the’ only 
difference between the two 
ships is in their cargo pump- 
ing equipment. These ships 
naturally give very interest- 
ing data relative to the fuel 
efficiency of the two types of 
drive. The following data is 
compiled for voyages of the 
ships from Los Angeles to 
Vancouver, the “La Brea” 
from March 26 to April 6 
and the “Los Angeles” from 
April 16 to April 25: 


S.5. S.S. 
La Brea Los Angeles 
Total distance covered,knots 2,108 1,845 
Average speed for voyage, 

knots: s.nccsssonsoreees 11.18 10.13 
Average spced, ship loaded, 

KnOtsS: viciseabie sh awniwere dats 10.29 9.51 
Average speed, ship light, 

LORS otal ean cutee so W282 10.88 
Average boiler pressure,lbs. 200 205 
Average vacuum, inches... 28.8 27.5 
Average ir; pi ti. .icnidianwincs 86.1 65.5 
Total fuel used, complete 

trip; DIS) ssao.stdcie shes 1,739 1,874 
Lbs. fuel per knot, steaming 

tine: Only sansc av eto d 252.4 301.5 
Lbs. fuel per knot, steaming 

and) Port csecccdes. eases 2774 341.2 
Bbls. fuel per knot, steam- 

ing time only........... 750 897 
Bbls. fuel per knot, steam- 

Atid Port yer. coreinat aloe 824 1.01 
Bbls per 1000 tons carried 

PEF Mil 6 6 wise cis seisiee aise 0667 0797 
Tons carrying capacity of 

VESSEIS) siiwiesascm eens es 11,261 11,261 
Bbls. carrying capacity... .75,000 75,000 
Average horse power...... 2,600 shaft 2,500 i.h.p. 
Bbls. fuel oil discharged. . .73,031 74,590 
Average bbls. per hour.... 2,487 2,210 
Cost of fuel oil consumed 

at 60c per bbl, per 1000 

tons carried per mile, 

steaming time only...... .04002 cts .04782 cts. 


From this it would appear that the “La Brea” 
has an advantage of 16.3 per cent. over the “Los 
Angeles” when it comes to fuel consumed. In 
speed of discharging cargo, the “La Brea” also 
shows a decided advantage over her sister ship. 
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In connection with the cargo discharging records gas- and water-tight case located on top of each oil 
of the ‘Los Angeles” and the “La Brea” as quoted compartment on the upper deck. The pumps were 
above, it should be noted that the pumping plant of designed and built by the Union Tool Co. of Tor- 
the “La Brea" constitutes a distinct departure from  rance, Cal. The pumps are of the rotary type espe- 
the ordinary. Each cargo tank is fitted with an in- cially constructed for handling a highly viscous oil, 
dependent pump which is submerged in the oil. These to work against a total working head of 350 feet. 
pumps are driven through a vertical shaft by a 40 They are so arranged in the tanks that each indi- 
H.-P. G. E. induction motor which is contained in a vidual compartment may be pumped out separately, 
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A Typical Section of the Composite Ship as Worked Out by Naval Architect Fred A. Ballin of Portiand 
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or as many grades of oil may be discharged at the 
same time as may be contained in the various com- 
partments without interference with each other. 

Since the vessel has gone into service she has 
handled three cargoes or approximately 212,000 bar- 
rels of oil, and in each case she has exceeded all 
pumping records of the company’s fleet. Her per- 
formance at sea up to the present time has far ex- 
ceeded her owners’ expectations. 


A COMPOSITE DESIGN. 


The accompanying cross-section is illustrative 
of the main features of a composite screw cargo 
steamer designed by Mr. Fred A. Ballin, naval 
architect, Portland, Oregon. Aside from the com- 
posite structure indicated on the plan, the use of 
comparatively light ceilings, 234”, is noticeable. 
Mr. Ballin believes in carrying his heavy planking 
outside, the bottom planking being 514” and the 
side planking 4%4”. The frames are double 10” 
fir spaced 30’ centers. The keel is 201%” by 30” 
and is reinforced by 18” by 20 pound side plates, 
20” by 30 pound keel plate and 3%” by 3%” 
by 11.2 pound angle bars. A ceiling plate 6’ 
wide by 25 pounds is carried over the frames 
along the center line, and on this is the built up 
girder carrying the center line stanchions con- 
sisting of 25 pound plate and 4” by 4” by 17 
pound angle bars. On every fourth frame amid- 
ships a steel reinforcing web frame of 20 pound 
plate and 314” by 314” by 11.2 pound angles is 


carried completely round the turn of the bilge. 
The ‘tween deck beams are 111%” by 15%” and 
30” centers, and under each beam is a steel knee 
of 16 pound plate with double angles 3” by 3” 
by 9.4 pounds. A stringer 24’ wide of 20 pound 
plate with 314” by 3%” by 11.2 angles is car- 
ried along the ‘tween deck beams on each side. 
The upper deck is likewise reinforced with knees 
under each beam and a 48” by 25 pound stringer 
with 4” by 4” by 15.7. pound angles. The 
stringer on this deck is 48” wide by 25 pounds, 
while on the outside of the bulwarks is carried a 
50” by 20 pound shear strake and on the inside 
a 48” by 16 pound gunwale, both connecting 
through 314” by 314” angles to a 24” by 30 pound 
rail plate. 

This steamer as designed will be 320’ long be- 
tween perpendiculars, 50’ 0” molded beam, 50’ 
84” outside planking, and 27’ 10” molded depth. 
The disposal of the steel used in the composite 
construction is somewhat unusual in certain par- 
ticulars and as the design is worked up for a 
boat that is very well balanced as to size and 
required driving power for service on the Pacific 
Coast the whole matter merits the most careful 
attention of those interested in ship construction. 


Mr. O. E. Thomas, 626 Washington Building, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed District Sales 
Manager for the Terry Steam Turbine Company 
with territory covering Southern California, South- 
ern Nevada and Arizona. 


No. 1 Pontoon Lifted on Top of No. 2 Pontoon at Smith’s Dock, North Shields. 


The Bitumastic Enamel, Applied Seventeen Years 


Previously, When Dock was Built, was Found Intact 
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The Diesel Engine 


engine, there is one point which I would like 

particularly to mention, and would like you 
to consider in any comparison made between the 
Diesel engine and other prime movers. 


First is the infancy of this particular type of 
motor and the rapid strides that have been made 
in the manufacture of the same since the expira- 
tion of the original patent of 1912. Figures that 
I will give you later will better show you what 
this progress has been, and I would like you 
to bear in mind that it has been phenomenal. 

Another interesting point is that this rapid 
growth has taken place with a prime mover that 
might be considered antagonistic to other prime 
movers, and not helped along in its development 
by any prime mover that went before. To make 
this point clearer, I will make the comparison 
by going back to the times of the Scotch boiler 
which most of you will remember was always 
expected to show a white feather at its waste 
steam pipe during the trial trip,—this white 
feather meaning that the boilers were making 
all the steam that the reciprocating engines could 
take care of. In other words, the throttle valve 
was wide open, the engines were taking all they 
could handle from the boilers, and the firemen 
were not loafing. 


The next feature in the chronological order that 
I am trying to convey to you was the advent 
of the water tube boiler. When this development 
came in it was possible to make more steam and 
make it more rapidly than with any other type 
of boiler. What was the use, if the engine could 
not take care of this rapid steaming ability? The 
consequence was that the turbine came next, and 
was heralded and welcomed by the engineers for 
the reason that it could take care of all the steam 
these rapid steaming boilers could made, and give 
a little back in return. 


[: BRINGING before your notice the Diesel 


You will see here that the new turbine was 
welcome, but a new trouble developed with the 
turbine, namely, the impossibility to get the 
same results out of the propeller on account of 
the high rotating speeds. Then came the reduc- 
tion gear. This was again welcomed by the 
people interested in the water tube boiler and by 
the turbine builders as being able to get better 
efficiency out of the propeller, at the same time 
retaining the benefits before mentioned. 

Then came suggestions on the building of elec- 
trically propelled vessels. This was another very 
welcome solution of the transmitting of power 
from the high-speed turbines, and had been tried 
out with marked success on the “Jupiter,” and 
is now adopted for the large, new battle-ship 
“California.” 
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On the other hand, you will realize that the 
Diesel engine, instead of being helped along as a 
step in the development of other prime movers, 
has had to stand on its own feet and work itself 
in on its own individual merits, and instead of 
being assisted by the development that had gone 
before, it rather had to overcome every strong 
competition. When allowance is made for this 
fact it will be realized the wonderful strides that 
have been made in the last five years. 


In speaking of this wonderful development I am 
dealing with the development throughout the 
world, and not particularly in the United States, 
as it is an extraordinary thing that the two coun- 
tries which are way behind on the Diesel develop- 
ment are the United States and France, only some-, 
thing like 5% of the Diesel engines that are 
manufactured in the world being built in the 
United States. 


In Germany, Russia, Denmark, Italy, Sweden, 
England and Holland the Diesel engine is looked 
upon in no sense as experimental, and is being 
built and manufactured by firms whose reputa- 
tions as engine builders of all types has done a 
lot to give confidence to the users of this most 
interesting prime mover. 

In Europe it is becoming almost a standard 
practice to install Diesel engines in electric sub- 
stations as a stand-by. When one considers the 
high price of fuel in the United Kingdom, it makes 
one naturally ask what has been the cause for 
this engine being so slow to take hold in the 
United States. 

One of the most interesting plants in England 
is the Gladstone docks, in which there are five 
units of the 54” Worthington centrifugal pump, 
direct connected to a 1000 b. h. p. Carels-Diesel 
engine, all the auxiliaries in this plant being driven 
electrically. 

Many equally interesting plants could be de- 
scribed as a demonstration of the success of this 
engine in England, if time and space would allow. 

Perhaps the most interesting field for this engine, 
especially with the present price of fuel, is the 
marine field, where the advantage is gained, not 
only in the matter of economy of fuel, but also 
shows an enormous saving in cost of labor, 
cruising radius of the vessel, saving of space, and 
the less frequency required to fuel the ship. 

One firm in particular that has been very conspicu- 
ous in the success of its vessels, is Burmeister and 
Wain of Copenhagen, and this may be attributed to 
a certain extent to the fact that they are both ship- 
builders and engine-builders, and being in this envia- 
ble position, can take contracts for the whole vessel 
complete, whereas a lot of Diesel engine manufac- 
turing firms have been in the position that they 
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could only bid on the power plant, and had to make 
affiliations with ship-building concerns, and were 
probably hotly contested in selling them by other 
ship-building concerns; also, in the building of steam 
engines, boilers, turbines, etc. 


A point which no doubt has helped in the building 
of these engines has been the spirit shown by the 
ship-owners in Europe, particularly England and 
Denmark, one of the most conspicuous of these being 
the East Asiatic Co., who at the present time have 
not got a single steam vessel in their large fleet, and 
have converted all their vessels into motor ships. 
This company in 1912 placed an order with the firm 
of Burmeister & Wain for the building of a ship 
which was christened the “Fionia.” This vessel after- 
wards became the property of the Hamburg-American 
Line, and was re-christened “Christian X.” This 
vessel is running regularly to-day between New York 
and Brazil, and has shown remarkable success. And 
it is a noticeable feature amongst the numerous ships 
that have since been turned out for this company, 
that in a great many cases they are running to parts 
of the world not particularly equipped with large re- 
pair shops, such as Singapore, Bankok and other 
points in the East Indies. Among other interesting 
vessels of this fleet are the “Salandria,” ‘“Suesia,” 
“Pedro Christophoson,” “California,” “Siam” and 
“Annan.” Most of these are in the neighborhood of 
five to ten thousand tons,—the latest one that has 
run its trial trip successfully is the vessel just built 
for the Asiatic Company called the “Chili,” with a 
carrying capacity of 10,000 tons, supplied with Diesel 
motors of 3100 B. H. P. 


Another of the latest vessels is the “Orient,” a ves- 
sel 405’x54’x38’ 6” wide, a sister ship to the “Cali- 
fornia.” This vessel uses approximately nine tons 
of fuel oil a day. Has sufficient capacity in her oil 
bunkers to steam 10 to 12 knots continuously for 96 
days, and I have it from the engineers that the cost 
of operating this vessel works out almost exactly one- 
half the cost of propelling the same vessel by steam. 
I do not think there is any instance that I have heard 
of, of one of these vessels breaking down at sea, and 
having to be towed in. 

Time will not admit of discussing any further some 
of the most interesting commercial vessels as a field 
of usefulness of the Diesel engine, but we are now 
led to a situation which at the present time is in the 
minds of everyone,—namely, the submarine question. 
To a great extent, the success of the submarine and 
their long cruises can be laid at the door of the Diesel 
engine. 

A few years ago the submarines were fitted out 
With gasoline engines, and probably very few peo- 
ple know that while using these engines the British 
Navy had white mice signed on as part of the crew 
of these vessels, to act as a tell-tale of the dangerous 
gases which would escape in these vessels and over- 
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come the crew if they were not keeping close watch 
on these little tell-tale mice. 

The Diesel engine has proved itself the most re- 
liable motive power for these vessels, when on the 
surface, and for generating the electricity for the 
storage batteries which become the motive power for 
the boat when submerged. The arrangement of the 
machinery is briefly as follows: 


The Diesel motor is coupled to a direct connected 
generator by means of a clutch. The armature shaft 
extends back to the stern tubes, attached to the pro- 
pelled shaft by means of another clutch. When 
charging the batteries the clutch aft of the generator 
is thrown out, and the engine is then running on the 
direct current electric set, generating current for the 
storage batteries. When running awash or on the 
surface the Diesel motor propels directly through the 
generator. On submerging, the clutch is thrown out 
between the engine and the generator, and the current 
is allowed to flow back to the generator and driving 
through the same as a motor, revolves the propeller 
shaft. 

It is in the submarine field that the United States 
has shown the world that they are capable of keeping 
time, if not preceding the English builders of Diesel 
engines. 

The New London Ship and Engine Building Co., 
of Groton, Conn., combined with the Electric Boat 
Co., have for several years been building Diesel type 
engines for this and foreign governments, and I 
understand that their vessels, during the present war, 
have shown equal qualities of endurance with any- 
thing turned out on the other side, and have given a 
very good account of themselves. Probably more in- 
formation on this matter will be forthcoming after the 
war is terminated, and should be watched very closely 
and with interest by all parties interested in the 
growth of the Diesel Engine. 


THE “MAUMEE” ENGINES. 


The “Maumee” will be the largest and highest 
powered motor vessel afloat and as her power 
plant indicates a passage from 1000 horse-power to 
5000 horse-power, as far as Diesel engine construc- 
tion in the United States is concerned, keen 
interest is being manifested in the results. Euro- 
pean writers are disposed to be slightly skeptical 
over the sudden American spurt, as far as the 
size of Diesel motors is concerned, but the New 
London Ship and Engine Company, who supplied 
the designs that were worked out at the New York 
Navy Yard, have every confidence that the highly 
successful shop trials already held presage an 
equal measure of success in actual service at sca. 
The “Maumee” is 455 feet long, 56 feet beam and 
26 feet 4 inches draft. having a displacement of 
15,000 tons. The engines are of the six-cylinder, 
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two-cycle, single-acting type, running at 130 revo- 
lutions and developing 2500 b.h.p. at this speed. 
The cylinder bore is 25 inches and the stroke 
393% inches. 

The motors are of the valve-scavenging type. 
There are three scavenging pumps at the back of 
each motor, driven by means of beam levers sup- 
ported from the frame work and thus well above 
the engine-room floor. This is similar to the 
Krupp’s two-cycle engine but other builders have 
preferred to arrange the scavenging pumps at 
floor level. In the case of the Nlseco, there is 
the advantage of shortening the scavenging pipes. 
The scavenging pump on this engine has a diame- 
ter of 35 5/16 inches. A semi-rotary pump 
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arrangement is adopted, fixed on to the beam lever 
driving the pump, for providing cooling water for 
the piston. The cooling water is taken up direct 
through the hollow piston rod into the top of the 
piston, being discharged through an annular space 
formed round the inner tube in the piston rod, 
so that the inlet and outlet conduits are concentric. 

The method of supporting the cylinders and the 
generai arrangement of the frame work are not 
materially different from those in other large two- 
cycle motors. ‘The main frame work carries a 
distance piece, and on this the cylinders are sup- 
ported. The cylinder liners are cast separate and 
the weight of the covers is taken by the cylinders 
themselves. 


Trial Trip of the 


HE “Annie Johnson” is a four-masted iron 
T schooner, built in 1872 by Messrs. Wil- 

liamson at Harrington, in England. Gross 
tonnage 1049, under deck tonnage 977, length 212.1 
ft., beam 34.1 ft., depth 21.6 ft., owned by the 
Matson Navigation Company of San Francisco. 

The “Annie Johnson” belongs to that fine type 
of iron ship whose record for stanchness and good 
condition after long years of service has been pro- 
verbial, and this fact has induced the owners to in- 
crease the earning capacity by installing auxiliary 
power which has enabled them to shorten the time 
of voyage to a considerable extent. 

The propulsive power of the “Annie Johnson” 
consists of two 160 B.-H.-P. “Bolinder” fuel oil 
engines of the Model “E-1” type, direct reversible, 
driving twin screws, each of the propellers being 
three-bladed, diameter 6’, pitch 4 114”. 

The engines are designed for a speed of 225 revo- 
lutions per minute, and are placed as far aft as pos- 
sible, a very small fraction of the cargo space being 
used for the engine-room. The oil fuel is carried in 
a deep tank under the engine-room and has a ca- 
pacity of 420 barrels sufficient for forty days run- 
ning. The day tanks are placed aft in the engine- 
room, the day fuel oil tank having a capacity of 800 
gallons and fresh water day tank of the same ca- 
pacity. There is also placed on the starboard side 
one kerosene tank of 150 gallons and one lubricating 
oil tank of 400 gallons. There are two air tanks 
placed on the port side of the engine, having a ca- 
pacity of 42 cubic feet for supplying air to the 
torches and whistle, and for starting the engines. 

The lighting plant consist of one 4 horse-power 
oil engine connected to a 2 kw. generator which fur- 
nishes light for about forty sixteen candle power 
lamps and the engine is connected by clutch to a 
small air compressor. 

The “Annie Johnson” left Pier 28 on the 29th of 
April at 9:30 a. m., proceeded up San Francisco Bay 
for a test of the engines and to determine the speed 


of the ship. Several trials were made over the 
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“Annie Johnson’’ 


measured course, observations being taken by the 
representatives of the Union Iron Works and the 
Matson Navigation Company, and the agreed results 
showed a speed of almost exactly 10 knots when the 
ship was running with flood tide and 7.6 knots when 
running against the tide. The starboard engine ran 
at 230 revolutions per minute, the port engine at 218. 
the lower speed of the port engine being due to an 
obstruction in the water injection pipe, which slightly 
lowered the power of this engine. The ship was fully 
loaded with 1700 tons miscellaneous cargo, drawing 
17’ 7” forward and 16’ 10” aft, and had a 3° list to 
starboard. The result of the trial was extremely sat- 
isfactory, the officers of the company expressing their 
satisfaction at the fine showing made. At the con- 
clusion of the trial, the ship took a quantity of dyna- 
mite and then proceeded on her voyage to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The engines were supplied by Messrs. Henry Lund 
& Co., of San Francisco, and the installation was 
made by the Union Iron Works at San Francisco, in 
accordance with the plans of the Matson Naviga- 
tion Company, and up to their usual standard of 
efficiency. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE DOCK AT 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. ; 

The City of Houston, E. E. Sands city engineer. 
has adopted the Cleveland Dock Engineering Com- 
pany’s design for a marginal dock in Buffalo Bayou. 
This is a turning basin, and the dock about to be 
built is Unit No. 4 of 10 units. 

The dock is 777’ long and about 45’ wide, con- 
sisting essentially of a reinforced concrete beam and 
girder floor, supported out over the water on piles. 
with a buttress wall on the outer margin to retain 
the fill. It is a freight dock for general purposes. 
Freight can be handled by both crane equipment and 
The money involved is $298,500 with the 
of about $25,000 for crane and ramps. 
Horton & Horton. 


ramps. 
addition 
Work is 
TTouston, 


going ahead at once. 
are the contractors. 
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Some Recent Products of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. From Top to Bottom the “Charles Pratt,” 


U. S. Battleship “Texas,” the “Stephen R. Jones,” the ‘John D. Rockefeller” and the “Mariana” 
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The Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co. 


Newport News was chosen as a site for a ship- 
yard by Collis P. Huntington in 1890 and $15,000,- 
000 was laid out in one of the greatest shipbuild- 
ing and repair plants in the United States. New- 
port News has practicaly no tidal variations and 
no very cold weather in winter, two facts which 
have been greatly in its favor. The property of 
the company consists of about 120 acres with half 
a mile of water frontage. The buildings, mostly 
brick structures, cover fifteen acres. Connections 
are made with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
by the yards’ own switch engines and tracks and 
electric cranes take care of material movements 
inside the shops and over the building berths. 

Steam, electricity, compressed air and hydraulic 
power are all used. The main power house boiler 
room contains eight large Scotch boilers working 
at 120 pounds. The main electric plant furnishes 
3000 K.W. and there are three large compressors 
with a capacity of 9000 feet of free air per minute 
compressed to 100 pounds. 

The framing shed, at the head of the slips is 270 
by 344 feet and contains some powerful machines, 
among which is a punch capable of punching man- 
holes 27 by 18 inches through metal an inch thick. 
At each side of the frame shed is a ship shed 
served by a cantilever crane. These sheds are 
respectively 60 by 320 and 72 by 400 feet in size. 
Among the large machines installed are 32-foot 
bending rolls, guillotine shears, shear blade 
grinders, 32-foot planers and 16-foot bending rolls. 
The mold loft is located on the second floor of one 
of these buildings. 

Other buildings around the building slips are a 
bending shed 68 by 128, ship blacksmith shop 130 
by 203 and a beam shed 70 by 200 feet in size. 

The shipbuilding berths are arranged in pairs 
with a cantilever serving each pair. These canti- 
levers operate on tramways 100 feet high. The 
first cantilever crane was steam operated, but elec- 
tricity was adopted for the four others. 

The main buildings of the machinery department 
consist of a machine shop 101 by 560, a boiler 
shop 103 by 300 and a blacksmith shop 100 by 
306 fect in size. Among the notable machines in 
the machine shop are 36-, 60-, 84-, 100- and 120- 
inch planers, a large wall planer driven by a 50 
horsepower motor and others. The shop galleries 
are largely occupied by brass working machinery. 
The overhead equipment consists of electric cranes, 
the larger of 50 tons capacity. In the blacksmith 
shop is a battery of steam hammers ranging from 
600 to 6000 pounds. 

In connection with the fitting-out basins there 
is a 130-ton derrick crane and 100-ton shear legs. 
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The docking facilities consist of three timber and 


masonry docks of the following general di- 
mensions: Number Number Number 
One two three 
Length over all........... 639 ft. S861 ft. 585 ft. 
Length inside.............593 80+ 537 
Width top of entrance.... 94 103 99 
Width bottom of entrance. 50 84 79 
Width top of dock........ 130 162 147 
Width bottom of dock.... 50 80 62 
Height of keel blocks...... 4 5 4 
Depth of water over sill... 25 30 24 


The dock pumping plant consists of two main 
centrifugal pumps of 100,000 gallons per minute 
capacity each and one drainage pump with a 12,000 
gallon capacity. The pumps are driven by electric 
motors of 1000 horsepower each at 500 volts. It 
requires one and one-half hours to pump out No. 
1 dock and two and one-quarter hours for Number 
2. Dry dock Number 3 is provided with an inde- 
pendent pumping plant, consisting of one 60-inch 
centrifugal pump and one 18-inch centrifugal drain- 
age pump which are capable of emptying the dock 
in two hours. 

On the water front are seven large piers, one of 
which is 900 fect long. The main outfitting basin 
is 900 by 500 feet and has a water depth of 40 
feet. The company also operates two large 
foundries, one for steel and iron and the other for 
brass castings. These foundries are connected by 
rail to the shipyard. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company does an immense amount of repair work, 
being splendidly located and equipped for this class 
of shipyard activity. Since the inception of the 
yard twenty-four years ago, nearly 600,000 tons of 
shipping has been turned out and the quality of 
workmanship has been maintained at a high level 
both as to hull and machinery. 


The loss of merchant tonnage on account of the 
war has reached an enormous total and, according to 
a report by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, is divided 
up as follows: Steamers only—British 379, of 1,- 
320,171 tons; French 41, of 139,865 tons; Belgian 10. 
of 29.861 tons; Russian 27, of 42,226; Italian 21, of 
70,231 tons; Japanese 3 of 19.267; Norwegian 59 of 
95,732 tons; Danish 18, of 32.734 tons; Swedish 33, 
of 42,086 tons; Dutch 22, of 73.786 tons; American 
6, of 16,013 tons; Greek 11, of 22,383 tons; Spanish 
4, of 8,606 tons, and Portuguese 1, of 623 tons. This 
makes a grand total for all countries outside of Ger- 
many, Austria and Turkey of 636 steamers of 1,- 
914.343 tons lost on account of the war from the 
outbreak of hostilities down to March 23, 1916, 
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St. Thomas, Danish West Indies 


The Island of St. Thomas 


has nearly uninterruptedly been in Den- 

mark’s possession, is by nature endowed 
with the largest, safest and easiest accessible har- 
bor in the West Indies, with ample depth even for 
the largest of ships, while the island itself is 
famous for its rare beauty and healthy climate. 


Ti Island of St. Thomas which since 1671 


In the days of sailing ships, St. Thomas was a 
natural center of the shipping trade, not only in the 
West Indies, but also in a great measure between 
North and South America. The ships used to call 
at St. Thomas for orders, freight, provisions and 
repairs, and often more than a hundred large sail- 
ing vessels could be seen in the habor simul- 
taneously. 

As sailing ships began to be replaced by 
steamers, wharves were built and coaling depots 
established, and since that time steamers of all 
nationalities have called at St. Thomas in ever- 
increasing numbers, partly to take in coal, and 
partly to tranship cargo to and from the other 
West Indian Islands. 

The new developments in the shipping trade 
which will necessarily result from the Panama 
Canal will be the means of bringing one of the 
most frequented routes of the world’s traffic right 
to the door of St. Thomas. 

The distance from Europe to the Panama Canal 
via St. Thomas is shorter than that via any other 
port in the West Indies, and only a few miles 
longer than the direct route via the Mona Passage 
Viz: 

From Lizard (English Channel) to Colon (Pana- 
ma Canal). Great Circle course to and from 
the Azores. 
Via Mona Pass 
direct 
Miles 4509 


Difference via 
St. Thomas 
Miles 24 


Via St. Thomas 


Miles 4531 
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From Gibraltar to Colon, Great Circle course. 
Via St. Thomas Via Mona Pass __ Difference via 
St. Thomas 
Miles 4324 Miles 4313 Miles 11 
Consequently St. Thomas has natural conditions 
as a center of the shipping trade, as well as the 
principal port of transhipment in the West Indies. 
St. Thomas is situated about mid-way between 
the principal European and West American ports. 
The distance, for instance, from St. Thomas via 
Colon to San Francisco is 4330 miles, to Valparaiso 
3690 miles,. while the distance from London to St. 
Thomas is about 3900 miles, and from Genoa about 
4145 miles, and it will therefore be most profitable 
for vessels to complete their bunkers at St. 
Thomas when other conditions are the same. 


In the year 1912 “The West Indian Co., Ltd.,” 
was founded with the main object of placing the 
harbor at St. Thomas, by means of modern harbor 
facilities on a prominent scale, in a position to 
meet the increasing traffic of the future in every 
respect. 


The first section of the new harbor works was 
started in the spring of 1913, and completed in 
July, 1915, at a cost of about two million dollars. 

In Longbay, at the entrance of the harbor, the 
depth of water has been increased to 31 feet, 
and on the southern side of Longbay a wharf 
has been built measuring about 3200 feet in length, 
where ships drawing up to 31 feet can be taken 
alongside. 

On the large premises adjacent to the wharf a 
coal yard, godowns and oil tanks have been erected. 

There will always be found a large stock of 
American and British coal, and as the bunkering 
is carried about by means of electric cranes, coal 
is delivered to the bunkers without dust through 
closed pipes. The coal is weighed automatically 
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on adjusted weighing machines, each crane loading 
between 100 and 150 tons of coal into the ship per 
hour. 

The capacity of the oil tanks is about 24,000 
tons, and there is always to be found a large 
stock of fuel oil for use in steamers, as well as 
specially selected oil for motorships. The oil is 
pumped on board at the rate of 300 tons per hour. 

Filtered fresh water from the company’s own 
waterworks is delivered on board at the rate of 
50 tons per hour from pipes extending the entire 
length of the wharf. 

Loading and discharging is carried out by the 
West Indian Company at cheap rates, independ- 
ently and simultaneously with the taking of coal 
and oil on board, everything being based on the 
ship’s quick despatch. 

St. Thomas is the center of various intercolonial 
lines, and the West Indian Company undertakes 
the transhipment of cargo of any description at 
moderate rates. 

Liners and steamers calling at St. Thomas on 
their passage to and from the Panama Canal may 
now tranship passengers, mail and cargo to and 
from all ports in the West Indies, including Cuba 
and Jamaica, British Guiana, Venezuela and 
Colombia, a great improvement on the present 
conditions. 

The entrance of the harbor of St. Thomas is 
provided with strong lights and excellent buoying, 
enabling ships to enter and leave port without a 
pilot, at day or night. 

Licensed pilots meet vessels outside ‘the harbor, 
however, if required and signaled for. Pilotage is 
charged on the draft of the vessel, and is very 
low. 

No harbor or light dues are payable, St. Thomas 
being practically a free port. Stores and pro- 
visions, etc., can be procured at cheap prices. No 
charges are payable by vessels calling at St. 
Thomas solely for the purpose of bunkering, taking 
in stores and provisions, or repairing. 

For transhipment cargo a tonnage fee of 6 cents 
per ton is charged. 


The “Coast Seamen’s Journal” of May 3, con- 
tains quite a refreshing bit of candor anent the 
La Follette Seamen’s Act. During the hearings 
on this act held before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries many steamship owners 
voiced the opinion that the act would be used to 
raise wages, and the representatives of the Sailors’ 
Union neither affirmed this opinion nor the con- 
trary. However, with the act finally passed and 
more or less in force, the San Francisco organ of 
the Sailors’ Union says: “The Seamen’s Act as 
such does not raise wages, but it does enable 
the seamen to do so through their economic 
organizations.” 
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RECENT SHIPPING NOTES IN SEATTLE. 


Significant of the ever increasing trade of the 
North the net earnings of the Alaska Steamship 
Company were double in 1915 what they were in 
1914 and the outlook is even brighter for 1916 ac- 
cording to the report of President S. W. Eccles at 
the recent annual meeting in Seattle. The net 
earnings of the Company in 1915 were in excess 
of 14 per cent. on the outstanding capital stock. 
During the year an extra dividend of 5 per cent. was 
paid, making a total dividend distribution of 11 per 
cent. or $330,000, and leaving a balance of $658,- 
893.75 in the profit and loss account. 

Figures for the first three months of 1916 of Puget 
Sound's Oriental trade show clearly the commanding 
position Japan has assumed in the carrying trade of 
the Pacific and indicate that the Island Kingdom is 
drawing great stores of wealth through her owner- 
ship of large and rapidly increasing deep-sea mer- 
chant marine. Of forty-three sailings from Puget 
Sound to the Orient representing 136,546 net tons 
Japan is credited with 100,647 tons, or 73.7 per cent. ; 
Great Britain with 22,353 tons, or 16.3 per cent.; the 
United States with 7,510 tons, or 5.5 per cent., and 
Russia with 5,136 tons, or 3.8 per cent. 

Insuring the maintenance of their trans-Pacific 
fleet at its full strength of 18 steamships, Frank 
Waterhouse and Company have chartered the Japa- 
nese steamships “Kifusion Maru” and “Hudson 
Maru.” The “Kifusion Maru” is a steamer of 5,500 
tons deadweight capacity recently launched from a 
Japanese yard. The two vessels are to replace two 
steamers whose charters are about to expire. For 
May and June the Waterhouse Company’s total in- 
ward and outward cargo movement will approxi- 
mate 182,000 tons. , 

The Osaka Shosen Kaisha officials have announced 
that their trans-Pacific service to Puget Sound will 
be more than trebled this year over what it has been 
in the past. Beginning with the “Tosan Maru,” 
which arrived in Seattle May 3, the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha will send an average of seven vessels a month 
to the Sound as against two last year. W. C. Daw- 
son and Company are agents for this line at Seattle. 

J. F. Duthie and Company and the Ballard Marine 
Railroad have announced plans for the construction 
of two floating dry docks. The Duthie shipyard, 
where the new municipal ferry for West Seattle 
service is now under construction, is located on the 
East Waterway, Seattle, and the Ballard Marine 
yard is on Salmon Bay, Ballard. 


WHEN AN ENGINE FAILS. 

Mr. Marshall C. Harris of the Corliss Gas Engine 
Company is admittedly an authority on the gas 
engine and yet, while he stoutly maintains that the 
gas engine has been brought to a remarkable state 
of efficiency on the Pacific Coast, he is fully willing 
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General View of the Water Front of the Tregoning Boat Company, Seattle 


to admit that under certain conditions a Corliss 
engine will refuse to run; he also claims that some 
of his correspondents have the university professors 
backed off the boards when it comes to phonetic 
spelling. In order to prove both his admission and 
his contention he is exhibiting the following letter: 


Corliss Gas ingine compaine, 
dear fren— 

de ingine which i by from u is no good, shes 
no go, cost me plenty trouble, i doan pay for it. 
U no i got 2 winmeels on my ranch. Dis summer 
is no got nuf win for 2 meels, so i think i stop 1 
meel and by 1 gas ingine. Now de ingine doan go 
an 1 meel doan give it nuf water for wat i use so 


what de hell i goan do. My boy Jo has gon to de 
korespondens skule 2 yars, hes smart all rite, but 
hes no can mak dat ingine go. Hes no everything 
about machinry so he take de monkey ranch an try 
to fit dat ingine. Den he tell me de magnesia doan 
work rite. i want ingine which de magnesia mak 
go lik i take it myself. Dis 1 is no good so i goan 
sen her back. 
your fren, 
GUISEPPE SPINACHI. 

Since i rite dis letter Frank de butcher boy say 
maybe shes no got gasoline in de tank. Jo feel de 
tank wid gasoline an de dam ingine go lak hell. 
Please oblig to fin my check inside. 


Two Powered Life Boats Built by the Tregoning Boat Company to the Order of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
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Money Away,” the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce strikes a sturdy blow at the recurrent 
Governmental proposition to turn the Philippine 
Islands over to the Filipinos. It is pointed out 


U vere the caption, “Giving the People’s 


that the Spanish-American war cost $1,165,000,000, , 


that in addition $20,000,000 was paid for the 
Philippines and a great deal of American wealth 
has been poured into the islands since, until they 
have become the most sanitary tropical country 
ir the world. Congress now proposes to give 
these islands away for nothing. 

In 1867 this country bought Alaska for $7,200.- 
000 and for many years the Government was 
criticized for investing in icebergs, and yet to-day. 
laying aside all sentiment and treating Alaska as 
so much tangible property, our Government would 
laugh any country to scorn that offered to buy 
Alaska for $7,000,000 or $700,000,000. 

During 1891 to 1895, inclusive, while the Phil- 
ippines were controlled by Spain, the average value 
of imports was $15,261,092 per annum, of which 
the United States furnished an average of $120,917, 
or 00.8 per cent. The Islands were acquired by 
this country in 1899, and in 1905, not quite six 
years after, the Philippines imported $32,971,882, 
of which the United States supplied $3,944,098, or 
12 per cent. In 1914 the Philippines imported 
$56,011,570, of which the United States furnished 
$28,571,821, or 51 per cent. This gives an idea 
as to the growth and value of our commerce with 
these islands. With a stable government and the 
constant fear of having the islands turned over 
to the mercy of a semi-civilized people removed, 
capital would flow into the islands and the ad- 
vantages to this country would be beyond belief. 

As a good illustration of what American control 
means to our commerce, take the Netherlands 
East Indies. Being controlled by a European 
power, in 1912 they imported $153,029,000, of 
which we supplied $2,935,000, or 1.9 per cent., 
and yet the East Indies cover an area of 778,154 
square miles—seven times larger than the Phil- 
ippines—and have a population of 37,717,000, or 
over four times that of the Philippines, and we 
sold them only 1.9 per cent. of their imports. 
The resources, character of imports and exports, 
and location of Dutch East Indies are practically 
identical to those of the Philippine Islands. 

Take China as another example, with an areca 
of 4,277,170 square miles—nearly a third larger 
than the United States—and a population of 
400,000,000 people, yet in 1913, while China im- 
ported $427,406,000, we supplied but $25,826,000, 
or 6 per cent. We hear much of late of the great 
trade of China. For the three years ending June 
30, 1915, the United States exported $15,016,657 
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Giving the People’s Money Away 


more to the Philippines than to China, consequent- 
lv Congress proposes to throw away a sure trade 
for a dream of one. 

The retention of the Philippine Islands, the rich- 
est tropical empire of the world, is an insurance 
that we will not be stood up for our tropical re- 
quirements in the future. Besides, imagine the 
potential power of the Philippine Islands to pur- 
chase our manufactured products when that coun- 
try sells us, annually, 800 to 1000 million dollars’ 
worth of raw products. No one disputes our 
sovercignty in the Philippine Islands. Why 
throw away an empire? On goods sold to the 
Philippine Islands where our manufactured prod- 
ucts have a tariff advantage, we realize much bet- 
ter profits than on goods sold in China and else- 
where, where we must compete with the whole 
world. In 1913, of our total exports, only 35 per 
cent. was manufactured, whereas in the same year 
73 per cent. of our sales to the Philippine Islands 
were of manufactured products on which our la- 
bor and capital make far better profits than on 
raw or semi-manufactured products. 

It would seem that the eastern part of the 
United States has a great deal of difficulty in 
coming to a proper understanding of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the Philippine Islands. Per- 
haps no single man in the country is better fitted 
to voice an opinion on the Filipinos’ ability to 
take care of their own affairs than ex-President 
‘T'aft, and his voice has always been raised against 
cutting the Philippines adrift for many years to 
come. The term “cutting adrift” is used advisedly 
for we believe that self-government would be so 
irksome to these far away islands that we would 
soon forget all about Mexico in contemplating 
a new series of violent outbreaks of excessive pa- 
triotism. Those who would cut the islands adrift 
are no doubt honestly under the impression that 
their action in this regard is merely living up to 
the highest standard of honor, while those who 
have seen for themselves and who believe that 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing,” maintain 
that apart from any trade and monetary loss this 
country may suffer from giving up the Philippines 
such action would constitute a moral crime against 
the Filipinos. A razor is an excellent and useful 
instrument, but even the most careless of us would 
not present one to baby for a plaything. 


Tate-Jones and Company of Pittsburg have es- 
tablished Pacific Coast headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco for the sale and installation of heat treating, 
forging, heating and annealing furnaces and oil- 
burning equipment. Mr. William H. Ringe, who 
is well known in local machinery supply circles, is 
in charge of the new offices at 16 California street. 
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ANOTHER SEA TRAGEDY. 


“Gentlemen, if you wish to have these awful sea 
tragedies cease, give us the Seamen’s Act.” This 
phrase has a familiar ring and surely the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House 
of Representatives heard it often enough. Well, 
we have the Seamen’s Act, and right on top of the 
Seamen’s Act we have the case of the “Roanoke.” 

During all the period in which the historic Sea- 
men’s Act was being bandied about in session after 
session of Congress, the occurrence of any sea trag- 
edy always brought forth the same wild howl, 
“The Seamen’s Act would have rendered such re- 
sults impossible.” Well, how about the “Roa- 
noke”? <A small steamer with a crew of about 
forty-seven founders at sea some fifty miles or so 
from shore in heavy, but not remarkably heavy, 
weather and all but three perish. The PacirFic 
Marine Review has often claimed that there was 
not one single word in the Seamen’s Act which 
had the slightest bearing on safety of life at sea, 
but on the other hand, the Act contained clauses 
which broke down the authority of the captain, 
thus adding a serious element of danger in case of 
panicky conditions arising. Of course we may 
have been mistaken in this, indeed it is more than 
probable that we were. When the “Eastland” sunk 
we were given to understand that had the Seamen’s 
Act then been in force the “Eastland” would have 
sailed majestically out of the Chicago river on an 
even keel. When the “Empress of Ireland” went 
down we learned from the same source that had 
the Seamen’s Act been operative that any pilot 
could have navigated this steamer through a St. 
Lawrence river fog even had he been blindfolded. 
All our doubts were swept aside, our hopes were 
high and we felt certain that sea tragedies were 
things of the past, and now comes the case of the 
“Roanoke.” Of course, if we did not have the Sea- 
men’s Act the three survivors would undoubtedly 
have been drowned also; but this, Mr. La Follette 
and Mr. Furuseth, is small comfort. 
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THE GOVERNMENT ARMOR PLANT. 


When the Government constructs an armor plant 
it will have accomplished two things: First, materi- 
ally lessen the country’s ability to produce armor 
rapidly and in large quantities in case of need, and 
second, the unnecessary expenditure of a large sum 
of public money. 

As to the charges that the United States Govern- 
ment has been paying exorbitant prices for armor 
plate, these are too puerile to require any answer 
whatsoever. American wages are the highest in the 
world and American armor plate is sold at a lower 
This 
one fact is enough or should be enough to squash 


price than is paid by any other government. 


the periodic outbursts of nonsense in and out of Con- 
gress anent the gouging tactics of the large steel 


companies. If anything further was needed surely 


the offer of the companies controlling the three 


armor-making plants existant in this country to-day 
to lay all their cards on the table and allow the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to fix a price on armor fair 
to all parties concerned is sufficient guarantee to 
quiet the ugly rumors that have been fostered in that 
section of the daily press whose very life depends on 
a proper mixture of rumors and sensations. 

A Government armor plant must be given work to 
do if it is to become and remain efficient. There has 
not been in the past sufficient demand for armor 
plate to keep the three private plants running at 
more than about one-half their normal capacity. 
Even the greatly increased naval program now advo- 
cated would not bring the demand anywhere near 
the capacity of existing plants. The cost of pro- 
ducing armor, or any other product, varies directly 
with the percentage of the facilities for producing 
it that is kept busy. In other words, with a Gov- 
ernment plant in operation the private concerns would 
be forced to take what work was meted out to them 
at an unprofitable basis or else cease operations alto- 
gether and the chances would all be in favor of the 
latter course. A year or two of enforced idleness 
would practically ruin the efficiency of the private 
plants as the manufacture of armor plates is a highly 
specialized branch of the steel business and is stead- 
ily advancing both in productive machinery and 
methods and in the composition of special steels. 
Laying aside all thoughts of justice to concerns that 
started their armor-making mills at the instigation of 
the United States Government, is it a wise or safe 
move to place all our eggs in one basket? Should 
this country ever be so unfortunate as to become in- 
volved in a great war and be faced with the neces- 
sity of changing from a non-military to a military 
nation over night, would it not be a comforting 
thought that there were at least three great armor 
producing plants in existence that could be speeded 
up to their utmost capacity at a moment’s notice? 
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SEATTLE PORT IMPROVEMENTS. 

In the April number of the PaciFic Marine RE- 
VIEW appeared an article on the Port of Seattle 
Improvements by J. R. West, Chief Engineer for 
the municipal corporation which operates that part 
of Seattle’s water front which is owned by the 
general public. This month we are publishing an 
article by Mr. Paul Page Whitham, former Chief 
Engineer of the Port of Seattle, setting forth the 
various types of handling machinery, both public 
and private owned, that is now in use on Seattle’s 
water front. 

The April article aroused considerable interest, 
judging from the comments we have received. The 
consensus of opinion of those who have mentioned 
the question in letters to us seems to be that as 
long as Seattle has invested public moneys. in 
water front projects that they would like to see 
these projects succeed and not constitute a drain 
on the taxpayer, also that it would be a mistake 
on the part of Seattle to extend these projects any 
further. Undoubtedly considerable havoc must 
have been wrought in the business of old-estab- 
lished warehouse firms and others, and it is this 
seemingly unavoidable injustice to the rights of 
private property that makes public ownership of 
portions of a water front a not altogether desirable 
end. The water front question is one of great 
interest both to Seattle and to those cities who 
would profit by her successes and avoid those 
points wherein anticipations failed to be realized, 
and the Paciric Marine Review will gladly pub- 
lish any fair-minded criticism or commendation of 
Seattle’s attempt at a publicly controlled water 
front. 


GETTING RUSSIAN TRADE. 

Richard Martens, vice-president and managing di- 
rector of the shipping and engineering firm of R. 
Martens & Co., Inc., sailed recently on the Anchor 
liner “California” for Petrograd. During his six 
months’ stay in America he has completed the organ- 
ization of his American company, has studied closely 
every phase of the manufacturing situation and has 
addressed gatherings of prominent merchants and 
manufacturers in the largest trade centers. 

Russia as the future market for American manu- 
factures is the object of Mr. Martens’ activity. He 
is so firmly convinced that America is the nation 
destined to replace Germany as Russia’s supplier of 
manufactures that he has spent the best part of his 
time in urging manufacturers to study Russia and 
her future needs. 

Prior to his departure he emphasized the fact 
that if the hundreds of munition factories that 
have sprung up in the past twenty months are-to be 
kept running when peace ends the demand for muni- 
tions, their equipment must be used for the manu- 
facture of other goods and a market found for their 
output. 
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“That market will be found in the Russian Em- 
pire,” continued Mr. Martens. “Russia will be ready 
to buy immediately the war is over, but she will 
want her goods in a form that will suit her special 
needs. This means that the American manufacturer 
must specialize if he wishes to secure the immense 
trade Germany formerly enjoyed. 

“America is not the only pebble on the beach, you 
must remember. She will find keen competitors in 
England, France, Holland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Germany as well. But America has a big 
advantage in being ready to trade immediately war 
is over and she should make every effort to keep 
her advantage. 

“I have found the American manufacturer a good 
listener. He shows he is far more eager to learn 
than his prototype in Great Britain and that is a good 
sign. His greatest enemy, however, is the jobber. 
He sells for the day alone. He takes his ten or 
fifteen per cent. commission and is done. He has no 
thought for future trading and that is why I cannot 
urge too strongly that the manufacturer prepare not 
only for the trade that will immediately follow the 
cessation of hostilities but for the tremendous trading 
that Russia will be ready to engage in for many 
years to come. 

“When the European war broke out $100,000,000 a 
year of American manufactures were being sold in 
Russia by German middlemen as German goods. 
That trade was lost to America because it was in- 
direct, because it was not controlled by the American 
seller. American goods were making a reputation for 
Germany, not for America. The lesson for the Amer- 
ican exporter is: trade direct with Russia; get the 
value of your reputation and the respect of the Rus- 
sian buyer.” 

A corps of American engineers, experts in their 
particular lines, will join Mr. Martens in Petrograd 
next month for a conference with Russian engi- 
neering specialists after which they will tour Russia 
and ascertain in what form consumers will be able 
to use American products. At the conclusion of the 
conference the American engineers will return and 
report to manufacturers here what should be done in 
order that American products may be introduced in 
Russia. 

These American engineers, during the past six 
months, have visited the most important factories here 
and have prepared detailed reports of just what 
American manufacturers are now ready to sell. 


The latest firm to enter Pacific Coast shipping 
circles is that of Fair and Moran. Mr. Bruce Fair 
has been connected with the lumber interests 
around the Bay for ten years and Mr. Andy Moran 
has been manager for Swayne and Hoyt for the 
past twelve years. Both these gentlemen are wide- 
ly and favorably known up and down the Coast, 
and the new firm is receiving a hearty welcome on 
all sides. 
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EFFICIENCY APPLIED TO HARBOR 
TRANSPORTATION. 


By EDWARD F. CULLEN, 
President Cullen Barge Corporation, New York. 


The whole country has been reading about 
“freight embargoes,’ and that our prominent 
Eastern ports have been piled high with freight 
that could not be moved on schedule time. ‘The 
freight congestion, at this writing, chokes New 
York City’s commerce. Railroads find themselves 
swamped by shipments sent to New York for 
local delivery, and for export to foreign countries, 
and it is estimated that fifty thousand loaded 
freight cars have been stalled at New York rail- 
road terminals at one time. Merchants’ and manu- 
facturers’ associations and chambers of commerce 
are busy protesting, compiling and submitting 
statistics, holding meetings, forming committees 
and protesting to the railroads, and then writing 
letters to their constituents, telling them all about 
it. The railroads, on the other hand, are doing 
everything possible to meet the situation, granting 
special free time allowance on cars stalled at termi- 
nals, organizing special freight traffic bureaus, 
straining every possible point to help both the 
consignor and consignee. However, notwithstand- 
ing, this great mass of freight does not move to 
within fifty per cent. of its entirety, and how can 
it until we have ships to carry it away? And 
not alone this condition, but we must take into 
consideration the fact that only non-embargo ship- 
ments are moving in the large majority. What 
are we going to do about this condition, and will 
it ultimately mean the slacking down of our in- 
dustries? 


Even though we did have the ships is the harbor 
of New York keeping pace with the business of 
shipping, whether the present in-rush of freight is 
temporary or for all time to come? 

Within the boundaries of our country, embracing 
more than 3,000,000 square miles, dwell over 100,- 
000,000 people. They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They are separated 
by broad rivers, rugged mountains and deserts. 
The whole concerted action of this far-flung popu- 
lation is dependent upon a common understand- 
ing, the moving of our commerce and industries. 
To this end we have shamefully neglected the 
rehabilitation of our merchant marine, owing pri- 
marily to the apathy of our people. Such is not 
the case with our means of intercommunication 
by rail and waterway, whereby our commerce and 
industries are united by a marvelous system which 
is the result of keen foresight and persistent effort 
on the part of our shipping specialists. They have 
endeavored from the first to provide a means of 
communication embracing our whole country, con- 
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Edward F. Cullen 


necting every State and every community, to its 
last individual shipping zone. By this great chain 
our entire population of shippers has been organ- 
ized for united action in the matter of national and 
In this respect 
we stand unsurpassed by any nation of the world. 

It seems a pity that at this crucial time in the 
commercial history of our great nation, whose 
payroll is far in excess of the combined payrolls 
of the whole world, we should be placed in a posi- 
tion where we are unable to take advantage of 
international commercial opportunities, owing to 
a lack of sufficient vessels wherewith we could 
move our commerce and once its 
products reach the principal intercommunication 
terminals to which our railroads are capable of 
quickly effecting dispatch. 

Not alone are we facing the lack of a merchant 
marine, but with records before me collected by 
my family who have been in the barge business 
for more than half a century, I often ask myself 
the question whether or not we have sufficient 
harbor equipment to cause prompt dispatch be- 
tween railroad terminals and steamships and in 
answer thereto I believe that I am conservative in 
making the statement that we are insufficiently 
equipped in the port of New York by at least 
several thousand barges and lighters. I also have 
asked myself the question many times, whether or 
not the same business efficiency is behind the 
barge and lighter business as we find behind our 
big railroads, and I refer more particularly to in- 
dependent operators. 

The history of the barge business, particularly 
in this port, is extremely interesting, and dates 
back to 1807 when Robert Fulton first placed into 


international shipping movements. 


industries, 
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service barges whose maximum capacity was about 
500 pounds. This type of boat could navigate with 
safety only in such waters where a pole would 
reach bottom. Since then, this particular mode of 
navigation has gradually increased, and to-day it 
is common to see barges capable of carrying 1200 
tons. With the increase of business, a situation 
has developed with the lighterage business in New 
York harbor where independent operators, I mean 
concerns such as ours, exclusive of the railroads, 
say: “I will build barges enough to take care of 
my own business, and let the rest do the same.” 
The consequence is much business has developed 
with no organized service to take care of it, only 
in a very limited way. Therefore, I reiterate new 
and efficient methods are necessary to meet the 
demand in the barge business, as it has quickly 
grown beyond any dreams. 

It is interesting to note that barge operators 
have, in one sense of the word, been successful 
in that no financial failures worth mentioning 
have been made a part of our court records, and 
also that the barge business has been the means 
of laying the foundation for several fortunes, not- 
withstanding the apparent lack of co-operative 
efficiency. I have grown up with the barge in- 
terests. I had thoroughly instilled in my mind 
the old school idea of everybody for himself, and 
it was not until I had acquired a considerable 
knowledge of the business that I decided to rctire 
for a few years and study the latest and most 
modern efficient methods of other businesses, one 
of which is the largest known international con- 
cerns. I started at the bottom and did not stop 
until I had had a thorough schooling from the raw 
product to the receipt of the finished product de- 
livered to the ultimate consumer, and with this 
training I returned to the calling of my family— 
the barge business—with the idea of applying 
modern efficiency to the enterprise of harbor com- 
munication. With this end in view, I am en- 
deavoring to build up one of the most complete 
equipments in any harbor in the world, the pri- 
mary policy of which is “Customers First.” 

I believe that the barge owners and operators 
who do business on a large scale should know 
something about supply and demand, manufactur- 
ing conditions with reference to shipping, export, 
packing, steamship operation, stevedoring, and harbor 
navigation. They should have sufficient tug-boat 
equipment to insure prompt barge delivery, with- 
out actually going into the towboat business, so 
as to avoid detaining a barge an unreasonable 
length of time before it reaches its loading point 
after the consignor has concluded charter arrange- 
ments, and I further believe that in return for this 
service shippers should in turn co-operate with 
those who expend capital for such additional equip- 
ment, and who take the time and trouble to render 
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better service, which means quicker loading and a 
more prompt get-away of our oversea traffic. It is 
not at all common for freight to take longer to 
reach the Bush Terminal Docks from a given rail- 
road point than it does for that same freight to be 
shipped from Pittsburg to New York. For years 
we have devoted our time at nights, watching and 
waiting for harbor movements when if the barges 
had been available and towboats ready, we could 
have used the time to better advantage. 

The Cullen Barge Corporation aims to try to 
correct this evil in the interest of its customers by 
increased equipment and the installation of a “cus- 
tomers’ service bureau.” This bureau will be in 
charge of a competent operator who has _ had 
fifteen years’ experience in directing harbor trans- 
portation movements for one of the largest coal- 
operating concerns in New York. At this oper- 
ator’s disposal is a complete file department which 
contains data of every kind and description, with 
reference to transportation in all its ramifications. 
Special steel cabinets have been constructed to 
hold the records, so that they are sure to be both 
pilfer- and fireproof. One of the duties of this 
operator will be to furnish information to our 
clients on a moment’s notice. 

I believe the time has come when organization 
is necessary in the lighterage business, so that we 
may handle easily and quickly the greatest amount 
of exports and imports, both on hand and to 
come, which America has ever known. ‘To that 
end I respectfully solicit the co-operation of your 
valuable paper. 


THE CALIFORNIA SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY. 


The California Shipbuilding Company is one of 
the newer concerns, having been in existence only 
about six months. This company took over the 
Craig yard at Long Beach, the Craig yard also 
being a new plant installed in 1907. The Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding Company operates the only 
steel shipbuilding and repairing plant in Southern 
California. 

The yard is located on an inner harbor entirely 
free from waves or surges and twenty-one feet 
of water may be had alongside the docks at any 
stage of the tide. The building berths are ar- 
ranged for side launching, the long waterfront 
owned making this method practical. Two large 
overhead cranes travel over the berths, giving 
ample service for the handling of material. Large 
shear legs are also installed on the fitting-out 
wharf. A 3500-ton floating dry dock from the 
designs of William T. Donnelly takes care of the 
repair part of the business. This dock as well as a 
major portion of the tools in the plant is operated 
by electricity. 
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River and is a twin-screw boat ot 
407 by 53 by 26.7 feet molded di- 
mensions and engines with cylinders 
2734-46 and 79 inches diameter by 
42 inches stroke. 

These ships were all designed for 
use in tropical waters and great care 
has been taken in all questions per- 
taining to ventilation. The state 
rooms are large and airy, the dining 
rooms are located in the forward end 
of the superstructure, securing fine 
light and plenty air. Every precau- 
tion has also been taken in the mat- 
ter of safeguards and this railroad, 
famous for years as a leader in the 
safety first movement, has always 
taken an equal interest in securing 
the highest safety standards on all 
its steamers. 


Deck Scene on the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines’ Fine Steamer ‘‘Comus” 


THE NEW YORK-NEW ORLEANS RUN. 


No more pleasant way of reaching the eastern 
seaboard of the United States from the West Coast 
or vice versa could be chosen than that afforded 
by the rail route to New Orleans and the water 
route from there to New York, and it is due to 
the perseverance of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
in keeping up a high-class line of ocean steamers 
that the route has grown to be a highly popular 
one. The steamers engaged in the passenger busi- 
ness on the New Orleans-New York run include 
the “Momus,” “Antilles,” “Creole,” “Proteus” and 
“Comus.” 

The “Comus” was built by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
and is a single screw steamer 391.6 
feet long, 48.3 feet beam and 27.5 
feet molded depth. She is driven 
by a triple expansion engine with 
cylinders 32-52 and 84 inches in 
diameter by 54 inches stroke. 

The “Momus” and “Antilles” are 
sister ships and were built at the 
Cramp yard. These fine vessels are 
410 by 53.2 by 25.6 feet molded di- 
mensions and are driven by triple 
expansion engines with cylinders 34- 
57 and 104 inches in diameter by 63 
inches stroke. 

The “Proteus” is a Newport News 
product 390.8 by 48.3 by 29.9 feet 
molded dimensions and driven by a 
triple expansion engine with cylinders 
33-52 and 84 inches in diameter by 
54 inches stroke. 


The “Creole” was built at Fore 
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The the “Governor 


Forbes” of the Ynchausti Company were treated 


passengers on steamer 
to a longer stay in Honolulu than they had an- 
ticipated owing to the absence of wireless equip- 
ment on that craft. The 104 passengers found 
themselves marooned at the island port until such 
time as the “General Forbes” could be fitted with 
wireless, without which she could not land at San 
Francisco. ‘The 
settled the difficulty by supplying one of their 
popular wireless sets which was sent down on the 
“Wilhelmina” with 


mechanics to install it. 


Haller-Cunningham Company 


Matson steamer together 


Dining Saloon of the ‘“‘Comus,’’ One of the Ships Making Up the 
New Orleans-New York Service of the Southern 
Pacific Company 
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The Price of Gasoline 


HEN there is not enough to go around the 
W price is bound to rise. The old law of 

supply and demand still governs prices and 
probably will continue to do so till the end of time. 
Fluctuations in prices are often charged to the 
manipulation of large business concerns, but it still 
remains a proven fact that no concern however 
powerful or wealthy has been able to sustain an 
unfair price on any natural commodity that is an 
article of general use. At the present moment gaso- 
line is high in price and is bound to go still higher 
and the result has been widespread dissatisfaction 
among those who use galgsine as an adjunct to their 
pleasures and recreations. This dissatisfaction has 
given rise to a feeling of resentment against the large 
refiners but a little sane reasoning on the part of any 
man who will take the trouble to look into the con- 
ditions surrounding our natural oil supply will dem- 
onstrate that the rise of gasoline prices is merely 
caused through the workings of a law as old and 
older than the pyramids—that of supply and de- 
mand. 

In this connection a paper read recently ‘before 
the Independent Oil Men’s Association is interesting 
and timely. The paper was entitled “How to pro- 
vide for the enormous consumption of gasoline,” and 
was prepared by Mr. W. A. Williams of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. An abstract of Mr. Williams’ 
paper is as follows: 

The demand for gasoline is rapidly out-stripping 
the supply obtained from crude oil by the ordinary 
methods of distillation. It is estimated that 40,000,- 
000 barrels of gasoline were produced in 1915, and 
unless its use is restricted by high prices, an addi- 
tional 25% will be required to meet the demand for 
1916. This increased demand is due largely to in- 
creased use of atttomobiles. On January 1, 1916, 
there were 2,225,000 automobiles in use in the United 
States, and conservative estimates are that by Janu- 
ary 1, 1917, there will be approximately 3,000,000 in 
use, not including trucks and farm tractors. 

We cannot hope to meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for gasoline in the future as we have met it in 
the past, by correspondingly increasing the crude oil 
production. Notwithstanding the incentive given to 
the development. of new fields by the rising market 
of the past six months, culminating in record prices 
for crude oil, the output of petroleum has not in- 
creased proportionately. 

The production of the mid-continent field, which 
supplies 75% of the refinable crude oil in the United 
States, for February was 40,000 barrels a day less 
than the average production for 1915, and 20,000 
barrels a day less than the average production for 
1914. | 
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The production of crude oil in this country to 
date has been 3,650,000,000 barrels. The estimated 
future production of present and prospective fields, 
based on the best geological information obtainable, 
is 7,600,000,000 barrels, which is equivalent at the 
present rate of production (280,000,000 barrels per 
annum), to 27 years’ supply. 

It is not probable that all the oil fields will be 
exhausted within the next 27 years; on the contrary 
it is probable that the production of crude oil will 
reach a maximum of 300,000,000 barrels a eat: after 
which it must inevitably decrease. 

The gasoline content of the 1916 production will 
undoubtedly be less than that of the 1915 production, 
for the reason that the production of gasoline—rich 
crudes in the mid-continent field have decreased, 
owing to the decline of the Cushing field. In 1915, 
this field produced in excess of 70,000,000 barrels, 
with a gasoline content of 25% to 30%. It is esti- 
mated that the 1916 output will be less than one- 
third this amount. 

“Gasoline” is a commercial term, and originally 
meant that portion of the crude oil which was dis- 
tilled off at temperatures up to 150 degrees centi- 
grade. This temperature limit, however, has been 
successively raised until it is now above 175 degrees 
centigrade, and is going progressively higher. As a 
result of increasing the end point of the gasoline 
fraction, the yield of gasoline has been doubled in 
the past ten years, until to-day many motor fuels on 
the market contain appreciable amounts of kerosene. 
A 60-Degree Baume gravity product marketed as 
gasoline has been found to contain as much as 40 per 
cent. kerosene, the high gravity being obtained by 
blending with casing-head gasoline. 

It follows that if we are to keep pace with the 
ever increasing demand for gasoline, the mechanical 
engineer must perfect a carbureter which will satis- 
factorily use kerosene and heavier distillates, or the 
refiner must convert these kerosenes and heavier 
distillates into gasoline by means of cracking proc- 
esses. Realizing the importance of this problem, the 
Bureau of Mines undertook a detailed investigation 
of cracking processes and as a result the Rittman 
process developed. 

From the above abstract of Mr. Williams’ paper it 
will be seen that the Government has realized, or at 
least the Bureau of Mines has realized the true 
inwardness of the gasoline situation and is bending 
its efforts towards increasing the percentages of 
gasoline obtainable from crude oils rather than count- 
ing upon the meager increase that is possible, but not 
probable, ‘in the output of crude oil. As to the 
rising price of gasoline, a determination on the part 
of all users of this product to exercise every precau- 
tion possible against its wasteful use or loss would 
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accomplish immeasurably more towards bringing 
its price down again towards the old level than try- 
ing to persuade old Mother Nature to alter some of 
the chemical laws which she has been working under 
since the beginning of time. The producing com- 
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panies are as helpless to change existing conditions 
as is the consumer, but all are eagerly searching for 
a way to cure the inevitable gasoline shortage since 
the concern which first solves the problem will re- 
ceive an immeasurable reward. 


Freight Report 


PAGE BROTHERS. 


charters have been made for grain, though 

shippers are now beginning to show more 
interest in trying to acquire tonnage for new crop 
loading, especially, as lately, there has been much 
dissatisfaction in the shipping of grain by rail, 
thence by sea to U. K. In many cases, grain has 
failed to make connections with the steamers or 
vessels chartered from the other side, and demur- 
rage and storage charters have grown to excessive 
amounts. 

Time charters have been few and far between. 
Hind, Rolph & Co. have relet steamer “Kifunesan 
Maru” for one round trip and a half to the Orient, 
delivery San Francisco, redelivery Moji, to Frank 
Waterhouse & Co. at $10.50 on the deadweight. 
The Canadian Pacific people are reported to have 
chartered “Kenyon Maru” ex “Verona” for one 
year’s charter to run between Vancouver and the 
Orient at 42/6 per ton on the dead weight, and the 
Union Steamship Line have chartered steamer 
“Floridian” for a round voyage, commencing after 
she arrives here from the Orient, to New Zealand 
or Australia and return to Honolulu, where she is 
to be redelivered to the owners on private terms. 

Mayor Rolph has very wisely cleaned up on all 
of his new steamers building, and has been well 
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repaid for his good nerve and optimism, having 
resold the “Annette Rolph” in less than a month 
after buying her for $1,500,000 from Mr. Wilcox, 
for $1,750,000. We understand he gets $900,000 
for his Moore & Scott 7500-tonner, and about 
$1,400,000 for the sister steamer to the “Annette 
Rolph” building by the Union Iron Works, the 
last two being December delivery. 

Lumber freights continue strong, especially for 
Australia. We shall not name each charter, as 
many are relets, but will be content to say that 
125/- Sydney, 135/- to 140/- Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Port Pirie can be quickly obtained for any tonnage 
up to May/June 1917 loading. For the rest of the 
year, about 5/- less is the market, and up to say 
March 1918, no doubt 110/- to 115/- Sydney can 
be obtained. 

For the West Coast, $30.00 per M, is about the 
ruling rate, and the same rate is obtainable for 
China ports. 

Nothing has been done for U. K., and Africa has 
also been without change. We quote the market 
at 250/-. 

Owing to the drought this Spring in California, 
the barley crop, as well as hay crops, will be ma- 
terially shortened, but this shortage will be offset 
by the scarcity of tonage. 


Marine Insurance Notes 


LIABILITY OF UNDERWRITERS UNDER THE 
COLLISION CLAUSE. 


decisions as to liability for damage caused by col- 

lision and the liability of the hull underwriter under 
the “Running down” or Collision clause, there would 
appear to be some differences as between English and 
American law. 


Fees a revision of the text-books and of the various 


The “Running down,” or Collision clause, reads in part 
as follows: 

“And it is further agreed, that if the Ship hereby in- 
sured shall come into collision with any other Ship or 
Vessel, and the Assured or Charterers shall in conse- 
quence thereof become liable to pay and shall pay by way 
of damages to any other person or persons any sum or 
sums not exceeding in respect of any one such collision 
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the value of the Ship hereby Insured, we, the Assurers, 
will pay the Assured or Charterers such proportion of 
such sum or sums so paid as our subscriptions hereto 
bear to the value of the Ship hereby Insured.” 


In the ninth edition of Arnould on Marine Insurance, 
published in 1914, it is stated: 


“It will be noticed that, in order to bring the collision 
clause into operation, there must be a collision between 
the ship insured and some other ship or vessel.” 

This conclusion scems to be logical and is certainly 
borne out by the wording of the clause that “If the ship 
hereby insured shall come into collision with any other 
ship or vessel.” 


This view of the meaning of the clause is upheld by 
the courts of the United States. 


In the case of the Western Transit Co. vs. Brown, 
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District Ct. (S. D.), N. Y., 152 F. R., 476, two steamers, 
the “Troy” and “E, Wilbur” were running nearly 
alongside each other on Lake St. Clair and approached 
the steamer “Mariposa” pursuing an opposite and 
nearly parallel course and towing the barge “Martha” 
on a hawser. Through the negligent navigation of both 
the “Troy” and the “Wilbur” the latter fell within the 
influence of the suction of the propeller of the “Troy” 
in such a manner that she took a sheer and came “into 
collision with the ‘Martha’ in tow of the ‘Mariposa’.” 
Litigation ensued for recovery for the damages to the 
“Martha” and both the “Troy” and “Wilbur” were held 
to blame. Action was then brought by the owners of 
“Troy” against their underwriters for recovery, under 
the collision clause, for the amount they had been com- 
pelled to pay as damages to the “Martha”? It was 
admitted that the “Troy” was not in contact with any 
other vessel and was entirely independent of the “Wii- 
bur” and was held responsible only because her negli- 
gence contributed to the collision between the “Wilbur” 
and the “Martha,” but it was contended that upon the 
true construction of a policy drawn and proffered by the 
insurer such a running-down clause as the one here 
under consideration means that the vessel which causes 
a collision and is held liable for the same “comes into 
collision” within the meaning of the whole policy. It 
was urged that the liability of the “Troy” was estab- 
lished in a “cause of collision’ and that she must be 
held to have “come into collision” because liable for 
collision damage in such a suit. The court held that 
this argument rested upon too loose a use of the word 
collision and relied on form rather than on substance; 
that the “Troy” was not liable because there was a 
collision but because her navigators were guilty of a 
maritime tort, i. e. careless navigation. The under- 
writers were held not liable. 


An appeal was taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
and the Court summed up as follows: 


“We think the language of the clause means that the 
vessel of the assured shall herself come into contact 
with the injured vessel, and, as the ‘Troy’ did not come 
into contact with the ‘Martha’ the decree of the lower 
court is affirmed.” 


The case of the Coastwise S. S. Co. vs. the Aetna 
Insurance Co. is also in point. The tug “Richmond,” 
with a barge in tow, and the yacht “Elsa” were so 
improperly navigated that the barge in tow of the tug 
came into collision with the yacht and both the tug 
and the yacht were held to blame. The owners of 
the “Richmond” brought suit against their under- 
writers to recover under the collision clause in their 


Policies for the damages they had paid in respect to: 


such collision, contending, among other things, that the 
language of the policy does not require actual physical 
contact with the insured vessel in order to entitle her 
to come within the protection of the collision clause. 
The Court, citing the case of the Western Transit Co. 
vs. Brown, supra, held that there could be no recovery 
under the policies, and it further stated that had the 
libelant, the Coastwise S. S. Co., desired to secure the 
kind of indemnity it urges it is entitled to, it could have 
done so by the payment of an additional premium when 
a policy would have been issued to cover the loss, 
Such a policy, known as the Tower’s liability policy, 
which contains the words “and or her tow” would have 
met with the libelant’s desires. 

The leading case in English jurisprudence is that of 
the “Niobe,” VII Asp., 89. The “Niobe,” a sailing ship, 
and without motive power of her own, was in tow of 
the tug “Flying Serpent” on a hawser about 600 feet 
long, when late at night the tug was in collision with 
the ship “Valetta.” The Court held that the tow had 
control of the navigation of the tug and that as the 
lookout on the tow was negligent in not .taking steps 
to warn the tug of the approaching lights of the “Val- 
etta” the tow, the “Niobe,” was solely at fault for the 
collision. It seems rather difficult to conceive how a 
tow some 600 feet astern of the motive power can be 
in control of that motive power, but the Court held 
that when the lights of the approaching vessel were 
first seen the tow could have warned the tug of danger 
bv changing the helm, thus presumably awakening the 
lookout on the tug to the fact that something was 
wrong. It was admitted that the lookout on the tug 
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was also negligent, but, the tug being under control of 
the tow, and as this was supported by a long list of 
fe cione it must be admitted as law, the tow was held 
iable. 

The owner of the “Niobe” then brought suit against 
their underwriters to recover, under the collision clause, 
the damages they had been required to pay to the own- 
ers of the “Valetta” and the case was carried to the 
House of Lords and it was held that the collision was 
a collision within the meaning of the policy and the 
underwriters were liable. 


For the underwriters it was not disputed that the 
“Niobe” was liable for the damage but it was con- 
tended that there was no “collision” such as the parties 
had in view when the policy was signed. For the 
“Niobe” it was contended that the word collision here 
means something different from actual contact, and the 
clause is intended to cover all liability arising from any 
collision for which the “Niobe” was at fault. 


The Earl of Selbourne, in delivering the judgment of 
the court in favor of the owner of the “Niobe” said 
“Where a ship in tow has control over and is answer- 
able for, the navigation of the tug, and the two vessels, 
—each physically attached to the other for a common 
operation, that of the voyage of the ship in tow, for 
which the tug supplies the motive power,—have been 
said by high authority to be for many purposes prop- 
erly regarded as one vessel.” And in giving the judg- 
ment as he did, the operation of the collision clause 
was extended to cover the motive power of the insured 
vessel, although that motive power was some 600 feet 
distant and in a much better position to see and avoid the 
danger. 


Lord Watson apparently was not wholly in sympathy 
with the court for he said, “The point then raised 
appears to be a very narrow one. But in this case the 
contracting parties are shipowners and underwriters and 
the clause in question relates to Possible legal liabilities 
of the ship insured which are entirely dependent on the 
rules of maritime law. In these circumstances I have, 
not without some hesitation, come to the conclusion that 
they must be presumed to have known the law and to 
have contracted on the faith of it.” 


Lord Bramwell dissented from the Opinion, stating that 
the clause should be construed literally. That there was 
no collision between the “Niobe” and the “Valetta,” that 
the liability for the damage to the “Valetta” arose 
through bad navigation and that the collision clause 
should not be stretched to cover that liability. 

In the case of the Western Transit Co., cited above, 
the Court said: 


“It seems to me clear that if the two vessels be so 
united under a single control, that an impulse care- 
lessly or negligently given by the controlling craft must 
be communicated to the other, both may well be re- 
garded as an entity for Purposes of navigation. If such 
control be physical (as in the case of a tug with tow 
lashed alongside) and negligence of the tugs’ navigator 
produces injurious contact between the two and third 
vessel, the tug may and should be tegarded as having 
come into collision as truly as one man Strikes another, 
whether he use for that purpose his fist or a club held 
in that fist.” 


This point, however, was not before the court and the 
language therefore may be considered only as obiter 
dicta. In the Circuit Court of Appeals this obiter dicta 
was ignored. 


But the Court carried the simile further, saying, “There 
can be no collision in the sense under consideration 
without an injurious contact between the vessel insured 
and some other object, just as no man could be said 
to strike another if by careless or inadvertent move- 
ment he caused the arm of the second person to hit a 
third, even though he were held liable, in tort, for the 
resultant damage.” 

It is true that for some Purposes a tug and her tow 
may be regarded as an entity, but is the relationship 
so close as to extend the conditions of the collision 
clause in an insurance policy on one vessel to protect 
the other, and if the provisions of the collision clause 
why not all of the provisions of the policy. It would 
seem that the decisions of the American courts follow 
the general rule requiring a strict interpretation of the 
language used. 
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United States Shipbuilding 


HARLAN & HOLLINSWORTH CORPORATION, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
“Pearl Shell,” No. 439, tanker, 5605 gross tons, 427’ 0” 
by 53’ 5” by 31’ 0”, engines 27”-45”-74", 2700 h.p., 3 
Scotch boilers. June 1, 1916. 


Tanker, No. 449, Vacuum Oil Co., same as above. 
August 1, 1917, 

Tanker, No. 440, Petroleum Transport Co., 5347 gross 
tons, 404’ 0” by 51’ 0” by 24 3”, engines "27"-45"-75", 


2800 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. June 10, 1916. 

“Benjamin Brewster,” No. 441, tanker, Standard Oil of 
N. J., 427’ 0” by 53’ 5” by 31’ 0”, engines 27”-45"-74”", 
2550 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. August 31, 1916, 

“W. H. Telford,” No. 442, same as above. 
15, 1916, 

Tanker, No. 446, same as above. April 15, 1917. 

River steamer, No. 443, Wilmington Steamboat Co., 
750 gross tons, 203’ 0” by 40’ 0” by 11’ 14%”, engines 
19”-29"-44"", 1200 h.p., 2S. T. boilers. May 15, 1916. 

“Georgianna Weems,” No. 444, Baltimore & Carolina 
S. 5S. Co., 2010 gross tons, 255’ 0” by 39’ 0” by 22’ 0”, 
engines 1727" 44”, 800 h.p., freighter, 2 Scotch boilers. 
July 25, 1916. ' 

Tanker, No. 445, 8490 gross tons, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J., 480’ 0” by 60’ 0” by 36’ 3”, engines 24”-35”"-51"- 
75”, 3000 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. March 1, 1917. 

Freighter, oil in bbls., No. 448, 2750 gross tons, 308’ 0” 
by 44 0” by 26’ 10”, engines 2014”-34"-56", 1500 h.p., 
2 Scotch boilers. March 1, 1917. 

Coastwise passenger and freight, No. 450, 4500 gross 
tons, Ocean S. S. Co. 435’ 0” by 53’ 0” by 35’ 0”, 
engines 28”°-46"-75", 3500 h.p., 4 Scotch boilers. Feb- 
ruary 1, 1918. 

Steamer, No. 451, same as above. August 1, 1918. 

Screw ferry, No. 452, 1404 gross tons, N. Y. C. R. R., 
210° 0” by 66’ 21%” by 17’ 6”, 2 Scotch boilers, engines 
by W. & A. Fletcher Co. October 15, 1916. 

Twelve Scotch boilers and two donkey boilers for ves- 
sels building at the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tions yards. 

Single screw coastwise freighter, No. 455. United Fruit 
Company, 322 by 48-3 by 24, engine 2114-35-58, 1600 h.p., 
2 Scotch boilers, 1918. 

Freighter, No. 454, same as above, 1917. 

Freighter, No. 453, same as above, 1917. 


CHICAGO SHIPBUILDING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Bulk freighter, No. 79, 261’ 0” by 43’ 6” by 20’ 0”, 
2 Scotch boilers. August 1, 1916. 

Freighter No. 80, same as above, 
Pacific SS Co. 

KELLY-SPEAR CO., BATH, MAINE. 

Three barges, Nos. 189, 190, 191, 245’ 0” by 41’ 0” by 
19° 5”. Deliveries September 15, October 25 and De- 
cember 15, 1916. 


STATEN ISLAND SHIPBUILDING CO., PORT 
RICHMOND, N. Y. 

Tug, No. 676, Standard Transportation Co., same as 
above. 

Grain elevator, No. 677, International Elevator Co., 
125’ 0” by 34’ 0” by 11’ 9”, 1 Scotch boiler. 

Lighter, No. 680" Pennsylvania Railroad, 110’ 0” by 
32’ 0” by 14’ 11”, engine 17”-24”, 350 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 

Lighter, No. 681, N. Y. C. R. R,, 114” 0” by 30° 6” 
by 14’ 6”, 1 Scotch boiler. 

Tug, No. 684, Lehigh Valley R. R., 108’ 0” by 26’ 6” 
by 14’ 6”, engine 20-42”, 950 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 

Steamer No. 688, Clinchfield Navigation Co., 274 by 42 
by 24, engines 18-30-51, 1200 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers, 
April, 1917. 

Steamer No. 689, same as above. 
UNITED ENGINEERING WORKS, OAKLAND, CAL. 

Freighter, No. 16, C. Henry Smith, 340’ 0” by 48’ 0” 
by 27’ 3, engine 24”-39"-65”, 2000 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 
December, 1916. 

Engine 13!4”-22”-36", 550 h.p. and 2 B. & W. boilers, 
for S. S. Freeman Co. 


November 


Atlantic Gulf and 


Engine and boilers, same as above, for Hammond 
Lumber Co : 
Engine and boilers, same as above, for Hart-Wood 


Lumber Co. 
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MANITOWOC SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CoO,., 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 
No. 76, Geodetic Survey, 186’ 0” by 34 0” 
21° 6”, engine 18”-29"-47", 1000 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 
August, 1916. 


Trawler, No. 77, Bay State Fishing Co., 144’ 0” by 
22) 6” by 14 3”, engine 12%”-2114"-35", 600 h.p., 1 
Scotch boiler. July, 1916. 

Trawler, No. 78, same as above. August 1, 1916. 

Trawler, No. 79, same as above. August 1, 1916. 

Ocean freighter, No. 80. Berg Hansen Co., 261 by 
43-6 by 23, twin or triple 320 h.p. Bolinder engines, 2100 
gross tons, 10 knots. 

Ocean freighter, No. 81, same as above. 

Trawler, No. 84, F. M. Dyer, 144 by 22-6 by 14-3, en- 
gines 1234-2114-35, 600 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 


CLOONEY CONSTRUCTION & TOWING CO,, 
WESTLAKE, LA. 
1-46 foot cabin cruiser, No. 257, Mexican Gulf Oil Co., 
100 h.p. Van Blerck motor. 
Oil barge, No. 258, 190’ 0” by 39’ 0” by 13’ 0”. 


ton & Moore. 
Stern wheeler, 120 0” by 30’ 0” by 5’ 6”. 
9. -€.F- 


“Surveyor,” 


Guy- 


No. 261, 
C. A. Barbour. 

Ocean going barge No. 262, 
Ireland. 

Ocean going barge No. 263, same as above. 

Ocean going barge No. 264, same as above. 


CALIFORNIA SHIBEUIEE INS CO., LONG BEACH, 


175 by 36 by 


L-6, No. 121, U. S. Submarine. 1916. 
I.-7, No. 122, U. S. Submarine. 1916. 


0-14, No. 124, U. S. Submarine. 
O-15, No. 125, U. S. Submarine. 
Q-16, No. 126, U. S. Submarine. 
“Cedar,” 
by 18’ 6”, 
1916. 


W. & A. FLETCHER CO., HOBOKEN, N. J. 

Tug, No. 218, N. Y. C. & H. R. R., 107’ 0” by 24’ 6” 
by 12’ 6", engine 20-40”, 600 h.p. June, 1916. 

Tug, No. 219, same as above. July, 1916. 

Ferry boat, No. 220, same owncr, 210’ 0” by 66’ 24%” 
by 17” 6”, engine 19”-19”-38’-38”, °1600 h.p., ”) Scotch 
boilers. September, 1916. 

Note:—Hulls for the two tugs building at Pusey & 
Jones, hull of ferryboat building at Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation. 

Three sets of Parsons geared turbines together with 
boilers, piping, etc., for three hulls building at the Balti- 
more Shipbuilding and Dry Docks Company. 


JOSEPH SUPPLE, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Fast passenger, 150’ 0” by 26’ 0” by 7’ 0”, Seabury 
engine 2200 h.p. 2 Seabury boilers; Kitsap County 
Transportation Co. May 15, 1916. 


THE WM. CRAMP & SONS SHIP & ENGINE 
BUILDING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


“Porter,” No. 420, U. S. torpedo boat destroyer, 310’ 
0” by 29’ 10” by 17’ 714”, Parson’s turbines 18000 h.p., 
watertube boilers. 

“Wilkes,” No. 422, the same as above. 

“Santa Barbara.” No. 427, freighter, W.R. Grace & Co.. 
404° 6” by 53’ 9” by 36’ 9”, engines 2514"-37"-5214"- 
76”, 3000 h.p.. Scotch boilers. Delivery March 15, 1916. 

“Santa Rosa.” No. 438, same as above. Delivery De- 
cember 2, 1916. 

“Santa Paula,” No. 439, same as above. 
uary 2, 1917. 

Tanker, No, 428, Petroleum Transport Co., 


January, 1918. 
January, 1918. 
January, 1918. 
No. 123, Lighthouse tender, 201’ 0” by 36’ 0” 
engine 20”-33"-56” by 39”, 2 Scotch boilers. 


Delivery Jan- 
430’ 0” by 


58’ 0” by 33’ 4”, engines 27”-4514"-76", 2800 h.p., Scotch 
boilers. Delivery May 3, 1916. 

Tanker. No. 431, Sun Co., same as above. Delivery 
Julv 4, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 432, Sun Co., same as above. Delivery 
September 18, 1916. 

Tanker. No. 440. Petroleum Transport Co., same as 
above. Delivery March 1, 1917. 

Tanker. No. 441. Petroleum Transport Co., same as 
above. Delivery May 1, 1917. 
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Passenger steamer, No. 434, Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies S. S. Co., 425’ 0” by 59’ 0” by 36° 0”, Parsons 
scrDInes, 9000 h.p., Scotch boilers. Delivery May 15, 


Passenger steamcr No. 435, same as above. 
June 15, 1917, 

Torpedo boat destroyer, No. 436, 310’ 0” by 30 7” 
by 20° 11”, Parsons turbines, 18,500 h.p., water tube 
boilers. Delivery August 20, 1917. 

Torpedo boat destroyer, No. 437, same as above. De- 
livery September 5, 1917. 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, CAM- 
DEN, NEW JERSEY. 


“Standard Arrow,” No. 167, tanker, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. Y., 468’ 0” by 62’ 6”, engines 24”-35"-51"-75” by 


Delivery 


ae 3200 h.p., 3 single ended Scotch boilers. Delivery 
fe Arrow,” No. 168, same as above. Delivery 
wo Arrow,” No. 174, same as above. Delivery 

No. 175, same as above. Delivery 


“Broad Arrow,” 
17, 


Tanker No. 170, Petroleum Transportation Co., same 
as above, Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No. 190, Petroleum Transportation Co., same 
as above, Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No. 173, Gulf Refining Co., same as above, 
Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No, 172, Gulf Refining Co., 391’-7” by 51’-0” by 
30-2”, engines 27”-45"-75”" by 48”, 2650 h. p., 3 single- 
ended Scotch boilers, Delivery 1916. 

Tanker No. 189, Gulf Refining Co., same as above, De- 
livery 1917. 

Collier No. 176, Darrow-Mann Co., 437'-0"” by 63’-6” 
by 37’-3", engines 27”-45”"-75” by 51”, 3200 h. p., 3 single- 
ended Scotch boilers, Delivery 1917. 

Collier No. 177, Darrow-Mann Co., 377’-4” by 55’-0” 
by 34’ 5” engines 25”-4514"-70" by 46”, 2500 h.p. 3 single- 
ended Scotch boilers, Delivery 1917. 

Collier No. 184, Darrow-Mann Co., same as above, De- 
livery 1917, 

Collier No. 182, Coastwise Transportation Co. same 
as above, Delivery 1917. 

Collier No. 183, Pocahontas Navigation Co., 319’-0” by 
49’-3” by 27’-6", engines 21”-35"-58”" by 42”, 1800 h. p.,, 
2 s. e. Scotch boilers, Delivery 1917. 

Carfloats No. 178, No. 179, No. 180, No. 181, N. Y. C. 
R. R., 260’-0" by 38’-0” by 10-0”, Delivery 1916. 

Carfloats No. 185, No. 186, No. 187, No. 188. N. Y. C. 
R. R., 265’-0” by 38’-0” by 10’-0”, Delivery 1917. 

“Oklahoma,” battleship, 583 by 95-3 by 45-4, 27285 tons, 
20.5 knots. 

“Wainwright,” destroyer, 315-3 by 30-6 by 18-9, 1105 
tons, 29.5 knots. 

“Idaho,” battleship, 624 by 97-4 by 47-2, 32,000 tons, 
21 knots. 

Collier No. 191, Darrow-Mann Company, same as No. 
177 above. 

Collier No. 192, same as above. 

Contract No. 193, steamer for Carpenter-O’Brien Com- 
pany, 361-9 by 51 by 27, engine 2414-3814-67 by 45, 2150 
h.p., 3 S. E. Scotch boilers. 


FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, 
QUINCY, MASS. 

Oil tanker, No. 254, Texas Co., 431-10 by 56 by 32-9, 
engines 26%-44-74 by 51, 4000 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, 
May 31, 1917. 

Oil Tanker No. 253, same as above, January 15, 1917. 

Freighter “Edward Luckenbach,” No. 248, Luckenbach 
Co., 456-5” by 57’-0” by 41’-6”, Curtis turbines, reduc- 
tion gear, 4500 h. p., 3 Scotch boilers, June 15, 1916. 

“Julia Luckenbach,” No. 251, same as above, October 
15, 1916. 

Freighter No. 264, same as above for hull and owner, 
Curtis turbine. twin screw, 4500 h. p., 4 Heine boilers, 
October 1, 1917. 

Freighter No. 265, same as above, December 1, 1917. 

“Sucrosa,” No. 249, same as above for hull, boilers and 
owner. Curtis turbine, reduction gear, 2400 h. p., June 
15, 1916, 

Oil Tanker. No. 255, Argentine Republic, 330-0" hy 
46’-0” by 28’-0"”, engines 22”-37”-60" by 42”, 1500 h. p., 
2 Scotch boilers, April 15, 1917. : 

Seventeen submarines for the U. S. Navy. 
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One submarine for Spain. 

Torpedoboat destroyer “Rowan,” No. 243, 315-3 by 29- 
ee turbines, 17,000 h.p., 4 Yarrow boilers, August 

“Sampson,” No. 242, same as above, July, 1916. 

Freighter for Edward F. Luckenbach, same as _ hull 
No. 248. 

Tanker, 9100 tons deadweight, Mexican Petroleum Co. 

Tanker 9100 tons, same as above. 


NORFOLK NAVY YARD, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 

“Pocahontas,” tug, 600 tons, 123’-8” by 26’-8” by 11’-6”, 
engines 15”-24”-38”, 800 h. p., 2 Scotch boilers. 

Torpedoboat destroyer, 1125 tons, 315’-6" by 31'-314" 
by 20'-1014”, Parsons geared turbines, 20,000 h. p., 4 
Thornycroft boilers. 

PUSEY & JONES, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

One steel tug 80’-0" by 19’-0” by 10’-0”, engines 13’-16” 
by ie Philadelphia & Reading R. R., launched March 
"One steel hull for tug, 107’-0" by 24-6" by 126”. 
BALTIMORE DRY DOCKS & SHIPBUILDING co., 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Four tankers, 293’-0” by 47’-0” by 28’-0", 4500 tons 
d. w., triple screw, 600 h. p. Bolinder engines, launch- — 
ings April 1 to October 1, 1916. 

Three tankers, hulls same as above, engines geared 
turbines, Scotch boilers, 1300 h. p. 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 


Three steel tugs, 105’-0” by 24-0" by 12-2”, engines 
18”-36” by 26”, B. & W. boilers, Pennsylvania R. R. 
SPEDDEN SHIPBUILDING CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 

Tug, 125’-0” by 24-0” by 14’-0", July 1, 1916. 

“Northern,” tug, Northern Transportation Co., same as 
above. 

Oil barge, Standard Oil Company. 

One steel tug, 1000 h.p. 

E. DIEBERT & CO., CHESAPEAKE CITY, MD. 

3 1000-ton coasting barges. 


HOWARD Saree cod JEFFERSONVILLE, 


Three 500-ton ferries, Baton Rouge Ferry Co. 

One steel freighter, 450 gross tons, Inland Navigation 
Company. . 

Three steel barges, 1200, 1400 and 3000 gross tons for 
the same. 

Steel sidewheeler 200 by 56. Louisville and Jefferson- 
ville ferry. 

One packet boat for the Paducah & Elizabethtown 
trade. 


NEW YORK NAVY YARD, NEW YORK. 

“Arizona,” U. S. Battleship. 

“California,” U. S. Battleship. 

No. 43, U. S. Battleship. 

A. C. BROWN & SONS, TOTTENVILLE, S. I. 

Two tugs. 

One wooden pilot schooner 118’-0” o. a., 80-0” w. 1. 
by 22’-0” by 13’-0”, Virginia Pilots’ Association. 
WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, NEW BALTIMORE, N. Y. 

One tug, 75’-0” by 18’-0” by 8’-0”, 
ee carfloats 250’-0” long. Philadelphia & Reading 


PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 
“Henderson,” government transport, 10,000 tons dis- 
placement, 4000 h. p., 483’-0” by 60’-10” by 19’-10”. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
12 steel car floats. 
15 barges, 216 gross tons each. 


Nire. 
One house boat for F. D. Stout. 
JAS. REES & SONS CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
One steel stern wheeler, 180’-0” by 40’-0” by 5-0”, for 
South American service. 
CHESTER SHIPBUILDING CO., CHESTER, PA. 


Two steel tankers, 400 feet long, 5000 &ross tons, tur- 
bines with reduction gear, Norwegian interests, to be 
launched June and August, 1916, 


American Steel and 
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One freighter, 4000 gross tons, to be launched Novem- 
ber, 1916, 

Tanker, No. 345, length 
boilers, September, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 344, same as above, September, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 343, same as above, June 1917. 

Tanker, No. 342, same as above, May 1917. 

Tanker, No. 341, same as above, March 1917. 

Freighter, No. 347, 400 feet long, turbines, Scotch boil- 
ers, June 1917, 

Freighter, same as above, No. 346, June 1917. 


AMERICAN CAR & ed CO., WILMINGTON, 


401 fect, turbines, Scotch 


Floating hospital, 215’-0" by 43’-0” by 12’-3”, 1000 tons, 
May 1, 1916. 

Two seca-going barges, 243’-0" by 40'-0" by 
1150 tons, July and September, 1916. 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 

CO., NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


“Pennsylvania,” No. 171, U. S. Navy, 31,400 tons dis- 
placement. 

“Mississippi,” No. 185, U. S. Navy, 32,000 tons dis- 
placement. 

“Edgar F. Luckenbach,” No. 190, Luckenbach S. S. 
Co., freighter, 8,000 gross tons, 425’-0” by 57’-0” by 42-0”. 

“Antwerpen,” No. 191, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
tanker, 8374 gross tons, 460'-0” by 60’-0” by 36’-2”. 

“Henry B. Mallory,” No. 193, Mallory S. S. Co., freight 
age eee 6500 gross tons, 424’-6” by 54’-3” by 

“Munalbro,” No. 194, Munson S. S. Co., freighter, 4600 
gross tons, 360'-0” by 49’-0” by 30’-0”. 

“William G. Warden,” No. 196, same as No. 186 above. 

“F. Q: Barstow,” same as above. 

“William A. McKenney,” No. 198, Crowell & Thurlow 
S. S. Co., 5900 gross tons, freighter, 395’-6" by 55’-0” 
by 34’-6”. 

“Felix Taussig,” No. 199, same as above. 

Freighter, No. 200, Munson S. S. Co., 4600 tons, 370'- 
0” by 53’-0” by 30’-0”. 

Freighter, No. 206, same as above. 

“C. B. Jennings,” No. 201, same as No. 186. 

Tanker, No. 205, same as above, Atlantic Refining Co. 

“Torres,” No. 202, Southern Pacific Co., tanker, 5125 
gross tons, 380’-0" by 59-0" by 28-0". 

“E] Almirante,” No. 203, Southern Pacific Co. 
freighter, 4500 gross tons, 364’-0” by 51’-0” by 33°-6”. 

“E] Capitan,” same as above. 

H. H. Rogers, 10,900 gross, No. 187, tanker, 500 by 


16'-0", 


68 by 38. 

Freighter, No. 207, 4600 gross, Munson S. S. Line, 370 
by 53 by 30. 

Tanker, No. 208, 11,300 gross, Standard Oil, 475 by 
60 by 36-2. 


Tanker, No. 209, same as above. 
NAVY YARD, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Submarine “L-8,” Lake, 165 by 15 by 14, engine Busch 
Sulzer Diesel, 6 cylinder, 2 cycle, 2 engines, 600 h. p., 
Jan. 15, 1917. 
ARTHUR D. STORY, ESSEX, MASS. 
One schooner, 160 tons register. 
One schooner, 100 tons register. 
One schooner, 120 tons register. 
BOSTON NAVY YARD. 
U. S. supply ship, 422’-11” by 55’-0" by 38’-6”, 8500 
tons, 4000 h. p., March, 1917. 
One large torpedo-testing barge. 
BOWKER SHIPBUILDING CO., PHIPPSBURG, 
MAINE. 


One three-masted schooner, 600 tons, Rodgers and 


Webb, Boston, July, 1916. . 
One three-masted schooner, 550 tons, Captain Roberts, 


Jesterville, Maryland. 
WILBUR A. MORSE & CO., FRIENDSHIP, MAINE. 
One auxiliary schooner, 100-0" by 16-0", 120 h. p. 
Nlseco Diesel engine, Lawrence Canning Co. 
R. L. BEAN, CAMDEN, MAINE. 
One, two-decked, four-masted schooner, 
38’-0” by 18-0", 1500 tons d. w. 
BATH IRON WORKS, BATH, MAINE. 
Torpedoboat destroyer “Davis,” 16,000 s.h.p., Parsons 
turbines, Normand boilers. 


180’-0” by 
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Torpedoboat destroyer “Allen,” same as above. 

Torpedoboat destroyer, 315’-0” by 30’-7", 1125 tons, 
20,000 h.p., Parsons turbines with reduction gear, Nor- 
mand _ boilers. 

Steam yacht 225’-0” o.a., 418 tons, 7000 h.p., 30 knots, 
Parsons turbines, Normand boilers, Peter W. Rouss, 
New York City. 

Two steel car floats, 265’-0” by 40’-0” by 10’-0”. 

Steam yacht, 240'-0” by 25’-0” by 13’-6", 26 knots, 
twin screw, Parsons turbines, oil burner, water tube 
boilers, John N. Willys. 


MATHEWS SHIPBUILDING CO., HOQUIAM, 
WASH. 


I.umber schooner, two 320 h.p. Bolinder engines, 
1,250,000 capacity, E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 

Lumber steamer, 195’-0” by 44’-0” by 14’-0”, Chas. H. 
Higgins Co. 

Wooden lumber schooner, 206’-0” by 42’-0" by 14-0", 
1,250 capacity, 2 B. & W. boilers, engines by United 
Engineering Works, 1314”-22”-36" by 24”, launching June, 
1916, F. S. Freeman Co. 

Wooden lumber schooner 210'-0” by 48’-0” by 15’-0", 
1,200,000 capacity, twin screw, Bolinder engines, E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., September, 1916. 


SAWYER BROS., MILLBRIDGE, MAINE. 


Four-masted schooner, 500 tons, 150’-0” by 35’-0” by 
13’-0”, for the market. 


ROBT. PALMER & SONS CO., NOANK, CONN. 


pon 195 foot coal barges, Philadelphia and Reading 


G. G. DEERING CO., BATH, MAINE. 
One five-masted schooner, 3000 tons d. w. 
TOWNSEND MARINE RAILWAY, BOOTHBAY, 
MAINE. 


Barge, 150’-0” long, Lynn & Boston Express Co. 
Steamer “Halcyon,” 108’-0” long, U. S. Fisheries De- 
partment. 


ST. HELENS SHIPBUILDING CO, ST. HELENS, 
OREGON. 


Two auxiliary power lumber schooners, 278’-0" by 
48’-0" by 19’-0”, 2,000,000 capacity, 2 320 h. p. Bolinders, 
Chas. R. McCormick Co. 

One three-masted wooden lumber schooner, 158’-0” by 
35’-0" by 12’-6", 500,000 capacity, 150 h. p. Bolinder, 
Kirby Lumber Co. 

JOSEPH SUPPLE, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Wooden steamer, 150’-0" by 26’-0", Seabury engines, 
2200 h.p., Kitsap Transportation Co., May 1, 1916. 


NAVY YARD, MARE ISLAND, CAL. 

Torpedoboat destroyer, 310-0” by 30’-0” by 18’-0”, 
Jan. 1, 1917. 

“Cuyama,” 475'0"” by 56-0" by 36’-0”, 14,000 tons dis- 
placement, 2 B. & W. boilers, 5200 h.p. 

Torpedoboat destroyer, 315’-0" by 30’-7”, 1125 tons, oil 
fired water tube boilers and turbines. 

U. S. Battleship No. 44, 32,000 tons. 


MOORE & SCOTT IRON WORKS, OAKLAND, CAL. 
Freighter, 376-0" by 52-3” by 28’-0”, 7100 tons d. w., 
3 S. E. Scotch boilers, 2400 h. p., G. E. Curtis geared 
turbines, Hind, Rolph & Co., January, 1917. 
Freighter. same as above, for G. W. McNear. 


BENICIA SHIPYARDS CO., BENICIA, CAL. 
One ferryboat, cost $50,000. 


SAUSALITO SHIPYARD, SAUSALITO, CAL. 
Two oil barges, 81’-0" by 26-0” by 10’-0”, Shell Oil 
Co. of Cal. 
AMERICAN Se TOL Co., CLEVELAND, 


Freight and passenger steamer 251’-0” by 43’-6" by 
20’-0”, 3000 tons d. w., engine 20°-33"-54”" by 40”, 1600 
h.p.. 2 Scotch boilers 14’-6" by 11’-0”, launch April, 1916, 
A. H. Skaugaards. 

Steamer, same as above, launch April, 1916, Arthur 
Mathieson. 

Freighter, 524’-0” by 54’-0” by 30-0", 6000 tons gross, 
1900 h.p., launching August, 1916, M. A. Hanna & Co. 
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The Latest Tankers Entering Commission from the Hands of Their Builders at the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Also 
the Latest U. S. Battleship and Torpedoboat Destroyer from the Same Yard 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING CO., LORAIN, OHIO. 
Freighter, 580’-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0”, 12,000 tons d.w., 
10 knots, engines 2414”-41”"-65” by 42”, 3 Scotch boilers 
13’-6” by 11’-0”. 180 Ibs. working pressure, Pittsburg 
Steamship Co., September, 1916. 
Freighter, same as above, Franklin S. S. Co., Septem- 
ber, 1916. 
oe same as above, Pittsburg S. S. Co., Spring, 


nee same as above, Inter-Lake S. S. Co., Spring, 

Bulk freighter, 550’-0” by 60’-0” by 31’-0”, 10,000 tons 
d.w., 2500 h.p., delivery 1917. 

Eighteen armored power boats, 90 h.p., 6 cylinder 
gasoline engines. Russian Government. 

Two freight and passenger steamers, No. 719 and 
No. 720, 580 by 60 by 32, 7700 gross, 10 knots, engines 
2414-41-65 by 42, 3 Scotch boilers, 2000 h.p., 12,000 d.w., 
Pittsburg Steamship Company. 

Freighter, No. 462, 2100 gross, 1200 h.p., Atlantic, Gulf 
and West Indies SS Co. 

Steel barge, No. 461, 2100 gross tons, November 1916. 
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DETROIT mamas Po CO., WYANDOTTE, 


Freighter, 244’-0” by 43’-0” by 23’-0”, 1600 h.p., engine 
18”-29"-48” by 40”, 2 Scotch boilers 12’-0” by 11'-6”, 
3000 tons d.w., delivery June, 1916. 

Three freighters, 251’-0” by 43’-6” by 20’-0”, 2100 gross 
tons, 1600 h.p., 10 knots, engines 18”-29"-48" by 40”, 
two boilers 14’-6” by 11’-0”. 

Freighter, 199, same as above, 
York. 

Freighter No. 200, 

New York. 

Freighter No. 201 same as above, Atlantic Gulf & 
Pacific SS. Co. 

Freighter, No. 202, same as above. 


GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS, ASH- 
TABULA, OHIO. 

Freighter, 580-0” by 60’-0” by 32-0”, 10 knots, 2300 
h.p., engines 2414”-40"-65” by 42", 3 Scotch boilers 13’- 
6” by 11’-6”, 12,000 tons d.w., Pittsburg Steamship Co. 

Freighter, 256’-3” by 43’-0” by 19-2”, engines 16”- 
261%4”-45” by 33”, 2 Scotch boilers 11’-6” by 11’-6”, 700 
h.p., 10 knots. J. L. Crosthwaite. 


Hassler Bros., New 


same as above, Barber & Co.,, 


Original from 
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GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS, 
ECORSE, MICH. 

Self unloading steamer 439-3” by 56-0” by 30’-0”, 
engines 1914”-28%"-41"-60" by 42”, 1775 h.p., 10 knots, 
2 Scotch boilers, 14-9” by 12’-0”, 4810 tons register. 
Wyandotte Transportation Co. 

Tank steamer, 262'-0” by 43’-6"” by 25’-6", 10 knots, 
1150 h.p., engines 18”-2914"-50" by 36”, 2 Scotch boilers 
12’-6” by 11’-6”, 2200 gross tons, Argentine government. 

Two colliers, 262’-0” by 43’-6” by 27’-5”", engines 21”- 
3414"-57" by 42”, 2 Scotch boilers 13’-6” by 11’-0", 1350 
h.p., 10 knots, 2482 tons register, Morris Adler, Inc. 

Two cargo steamers, 261’-0” by 43’-0” by 29'-9", 2500 
gross tons, 10 knots, 1100 h.p., engines 18”-2914"-50%4 
by 36”, 2 Scotch boilers, 12-6” by 11’-6’, Clyde Steam- 
ship Co. 

Three colliers, 261’-0” by 43’-5” by 27’-5”, 2550 gross 
tons, 10 knots, 1350 h.p., for coastwise service. 

Bulk freighter, 580’-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0”, 12,000 tons 
d.w., 10 knots, 2300 h.p. 

Freighter, 580 by 60 by 32, 7,700 gross, 12,000 dw., 
engines 2414-41-65 by 42, 3 Scotch boilers 13-6 by 11, 
delivery Spring 1917. Pittsburg S. S. Co. 

Seven additional steamers for unannounced interests. 


TOLEDO SHIPBUILDING CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 

Two steel auxiliary schooners, 260’-0” by 42’-0" by 
19’-0”, 1700 gross tons, Bolinder engines, 7 knots, 3500 
tons dw. A. M. Smith Shipping Co., August 1, 1916. 

One, same as above, July 1, 1916. 

One, same as above, June 1, 1916. 

Two, same as above, May 1, 1916. 

Freighter, 580’-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0”, 12,000 tons d.w., 
10% knots, Great Lakes Steamship Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Four steel tank steamers for Baltic trade, Norwegian 
owners, particulars not yet available. 

SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION AND DRY DOCK CO. 

Three submarines, U. S. Government. 

Torpedoboat destroyer, 315’-0” by 30’-7” by 8-0", 1125 
tons, oil fired water tube boilers and turbines. 

Two freighters, 368-0” by 47’-9” by 27’-3”, 12 knots, 
5000 tons d.w., New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co., 
launchings May and June, 1916. 

Three freighters, 392’-0” by 54’-0” by 29’-1”, 7500 tons. 

Freighter No. 91, Edgar F. Luckenbach 469-3 by 55-11 
by 40-8, Parsons turbines, Heine boilers. 

Freighter No. 92, for foreign parties, 396 by 53 by 29-3, 
3-cylinder triple, Scotch boilers. : 
ANDERSON STEAMBOAT CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 

Tender, 360 gross tons, U. S. Lighthouse Service. 


J. F. DUTHIE & CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Stern wheel river boat, 120’-0” by 30’-0”, Northwestern 
Fisheries Co. 
Ferry 100 by 28 by 10, 225 Southwark-Harris engine. 
E. W. HEATH, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Wooden power schooner, 310 tons. Captain Louis L. 
Lane, 
NILSON & KELEZ, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Light draft twin-screw freighter, two 80 h.p. oil en- 
gines. Pacific American Fisheries Co. 


PUGET SOUND NAVY _ YARD, BREMERTON, 
WASH. 


One submarine, U. S. Government. 


SKINNER & EDDY CORPORATION, SEATTLE, 
WASH. 
Two freighters, 8800 tons d. w., for the market, De- 
cember, 1916. 
JOHNSON BROS. & BLANCHARD, SEATTLE, 
WASH. 
Wooden river steamer, twin screw, gas engines, 700 
tons d.w. Westward Navigation Co. 
McATEER SHIPBUILDING CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
One ferryboat, May 11, 1916. 
UNION IRON WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Tanker, No. 123, 7100 gross tons, launched Feb. 5, 
1916, 435’-0” by 56’-0” by 33-6", 70,000 barrels, Curtis 
geared turbines 2400 h. p., 11 knots, 3 S. E. Scotch boil- 
ers 14’-9” by 11’-9”", Union Oil Co. 
Tanker, No. 125, same as above, Standard Transporta- 
tion Co. of Delaware, launch August 5, 1916. 
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Tanker, No. 129, same as above, J. W. Van Dyke, 
launch November 18, 1916. 
eee No. 130, same as above, launch December 16, 
1916. 

Tanker, No. 131, same as above, launch January, 1917. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Tanker, No. 140, Wilhelm Jebsen, 
launch March, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 141, same as above, launch March, 1917. 

Freighter, No. 126, 410’-0” by 56’-0” by 32’-0”, 10,000 
tons d. w., Curtis geared turbines, 2400 h. p., 11 knots, 
2 S. E. Scotch boilers, 14’-9” by 11’-0”, Rolph Naviga- 
tion & Coal Co., launch April, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 132, same as above, Walker-Armstrong 
Co., launch October, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 133, same as above, Rolph Navigation 
& Coal Co., launch October, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 136, same as above, Standard Transpor- 
tation Co. of Delaware, launch November, 1916. 
goo No. 137, same as above, launch November, 

Eeeightets No. 138, same as above, launch January, 
91 


same as above, 


of reighter, No. 139, same as above, launch January, 
1 


Tanker, No. 124, 435’-0” by 56’-0” by 33’-6”, 11 knots, 
engines 27”-47"-76" by 48”, 2600 h. p,, 3 S. E. Scotch 
boilers, 14’-9” by 12’-0”, Standard Oil Co. of California, 
launch July, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 128, same as above, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, launch August, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 135, 457’-0" by 58’-0” by 41’-0”, 11 knots, 
85,000 barrels, engines 24”-34"-51"-74” by 54”, 3300 h. p., 
3 S. E. Scotch boilers 15’-6” by 12’-1", Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, launch February, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 134, same as above, launch January, 1917. 

Passenger and freight, No. 127, 480’-0” by 58’-1” by 
36’-5”, 9728 gross tons, 16 knots, twin screw, 9 B. & W. 
boilers, Westinghouse-Parsons geared turbines, Matson 
Navigation Co., launch November, 1916. 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY, SPARROWS 
POINT, MD. 

“Margaret,” freighter, No. 152, 328-6 by 46 by 25-6, 
engine 22-3714-60 by 42,.1750 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 

“Munsoms,” freighter, No. 153, hull same as above, 
engine 2414-41-68 by 48, 2300 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 

“Munplace,” freighter, No. 154, same as above. 

“Cornelia,” freighter, Bull Insular Line, 328-6 by 46-6 
by 26-3, engines same as No. 153, 2500 h.p. 3 Scotch 
boilers, No. 155. ; 

“Helen,” freighter, No. 156, same as above. 

“Munrio,” freighter, No. 157, Munson Line, 334-6 by 
48 by 27-6, engines same as No. 153. 

“James McGee,” tanker, No. 158, Standard Oil, 500 by 
68 by 30-6, twin screw, engines 201%-35-60 by 42, 3000 
h.p.. 3 Scotch boilers. 

“W. C. Teagle,” tanker. No. 159, same as above. 

“Mayari,” ore carrier, No. 160, Spanish American Iron 
Co., 450 by 57 by 37, engine 2614-46-76 by 48, 2800 h.p., 
3 Scotch boilers. 

“Daiquiri,” No. 161, same as above. 

Freighter, No, 164, A. H! Bull & Co., 328-6 by 46 
by 25-6, engine 22-3714-60 by 42, 1750 h.p., 2 Scotch 
boilers. 

W. F. STONE, OAKLAND, CAL. 

Wooden tug, 50 by 16, Golden West Brewing Co. 

Two wooden tug hulls. 

Two steam schooner hulls, 225 by 43 by 17, 1,500,000 
feet, one for J. R. Hanify, the other for Sudden & 
Christensen. 

One power schooner for South Sea Island trade, 100 
by 24 by 9. 

One 45-foot cruising auxiliary yawl, Charles Adams, 
San Jose. 


PETERSON SHIPBUILDING CO., ABERDEEN, 
WASH. 


Wooden schooner 240 by 42-6 by 16, 1,400,000 feet, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

Two steam schooners, 1,000,000 feet, completion No- 
vember, 1916. 
COLLINGWOOD SHIPBUILDING CO., COLLING- 

WOOD, ONT. 

Bulk freighter No. 48, 550 by 58 by 38, 12,000 tons, 

Montreal Transportation Co., Montreal. 
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COBB, BUTLER CO., ROCKLAND, ME. 


Steam lighter 185 by 40 by 14, 1400 tons, engine 15- 
22-36, Boston Sand and Gravel Co., September 1916. 

One 200-foot, 2100 ton, 4-masted schooner, Crowell 
& Thurlow Co., Boston. 

One 500,000 foot lumber schooner, Baltimore interests. 


SUPERIOR SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 
Freighter No. 524, 261 feet, 2000 h.p., Roy M. Wolvin. 


JOHN H. MATHIS & CO., CAMDEN. N. J. 


One cattle boat, New Jersey stockyards. 
One passenger boat, 120 feet long. 


JOHN MARTINOLICH, TACOMA, WASH. 


Passengér steamer 122 by 18 by 7, Washington Steam- 
boat Co., Seattle. 
Similar steamer for Tacoma interests. 


C. E. FULTON, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Ten power boats. 
Two barges. 


HAMMOND LUMBER CO., EUREKA, CAL. 


One wooden steam schooner 220 by 42 by 16-6, Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. 


THE ANDERSON CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 


One tug. 
25 salmon boats. 


HANLON DRY DOCK & SHIPBUILDING CO,, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Ten kelp harvesters 100 by 34, Hercules Powder Co. 
One 5-masted barkentine 270 by 45 by 19, for Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. 


- JOS. FELLOWS YACHT & LAUNCH CO., LOS 
ANGELES. 


Four power boats, two barges, one kelp gatherer. 
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ELLIOTT BAY YACHT & ENGINE CO., SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


One 65-foot power freight boat, Capt. Frank Judy. 
One 54-foot fishing schooner, Mrs. M. E. Wishard. 


GEO. W. KNEASS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Eighty launches and small boats. 


ROBERT JACOB SHIPYARD, CITY ISLAND, N. Y. 
One cruising motor boat, 157 by 23, 2-350 h.p. Craig 
Diesel engines. 
LINDSTROM SHIPYARDS, ABERDEEN, WASH. 
Four auxiliary powered, 5-masted, bald-headed schoon- 
ers, 2,500,000 feet, Bolinder engines. 
JOHN WILSON, SEATTLE, WASH. 
One tunnel stern boat for Carlisle Packing Co. 
One 65-foot cannery tender, Wiese Packing Co. 
WESTERN BOAT WORKS, LONG BEACH, CAL. 
Two 80-foot freighters for Mexican service. 
KRUSE & BANKS, NORTH BEND, ORE. 


One steam schooner, 220 feet long, Bixby & Clarke, 
San Francisco. 


STANDARD OIL CO., BATH, ME. 
Four 9000-ton dw. steamers for Standard Oil. 
BABARE BROS., TACOMA, WASH. 
Three cannery tenders. 
WM. CRYER, EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
One wooden tug, 64 by 17 by 7. 
STANDARD SHIPBUILDING CO., WHITEHALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 
Four freighters, builders’ account, 392 by 52 by 29, en- 
gines 24-40-70, 2000 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 
H. B. KIRBY, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


One large pile driver for Southeastern Alaska. 
Tug “Electric,” rebuilding for cannery tender, one 65 
h.p. Union Gas engine. : 


The Craig Diesel. 


Time and Money Without Immediate Returns Rather Than Place an Unperfected Engine on the Market. 


The Craig Diesel is the Result of Years of Careful Research and Experiment, its Builders Choosing to Spend 


The Craig Engine 


Will Appear for the First Time on the Pacific Coast Very Shortly, as the Union Gas Engine Company Will Act as Dis- 


tributing Agents for the Western Field. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURES HULLS, CARGOES, 
HEAD OFFICE: CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME 


G. KIRKHAM SMITH, Special Agent 
3 LOTHBURY, E. C. 407 LEWIS BUILDING 
LONDON PORTLAND, ORE. 


FRANK G. TAYLOR, GENERAL AGENT FOR WASHINGTON, OREGON, ALASKA 


JOSEPH HADLEY, European Agent 
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The G. W. Kneass Boat Shop, San Francisco 


G. W. KNEASS BOAT SHOP. 


Among the concerns around San Francisco Bay 
engaged in the profession of boat building, none 
is better known or held in higher esteem than that 
of G. W. Kneass, whose shop and yard are located 
at Eighteenth and Illinois streets, San Francisco. 
Mr. Kneass began boatbuilding in 1879, and his 
steady progress since that date has been due to 
the splendid quality of workmanship turned out, 
coupled with the concern’s dependability at all 
times. At the present time the shops of G. W. 
Kneass are well filled with orders that represent 
almost every branch of the boat builders’ art. Of 
special interest are several power work boats built 
for the use of oil tankers. At many of the oil sta- 
tions the tankers have to make fast to moorings 
and utilize a floating discharge main for their 
cargoes. The small powered work boats are ex- 
ceedingly handy in picking up moorings and hand- 
ling the heavy oil hose. One feature of these craft 
is a watertight bulkhead just forward of the engine 
—those at present in the shop being engined with 
4-horse power Union Gas Engines—thus insuring 
the entire safety and navigability of the craft in 
case she is stove in forward by bumping on a buoy 
in a seaway. ‘These work boats are also made 
very full in the stern, making them good tow boats 
and enabling them to handle considerable length 
of heavy hawsers or oil hose. Government stand- 
ard metallic life boats are naturally much in evi- 
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dence at this establishment at the present time, 
owing to the large amount of new construction 
going on about San Francisco Bay. Whale boats, 
salmon boats, gigs, launches, row boats, dories, 
yawls, dingies, launches, sail boats and in fact all 
classes of small craft are here represented, and 
while Mr. Kneass aims to keep always on hand 
about fifty stock boats of different classes for sale, 
this has not always been possible of late months 
owing to the unusual demand which keeps the 
shops going to their full capacity. 

The machinery equipment of the G. W. Kneass 
boat shops is unusually complete, and every labor- 
saving device and machine that has proven itself 
to be capable of speeding up work without detract- 
ing from the highest grade of workmanship, which 
is so essential in small boats, has been adopted. 
The greatest care is exercised in the selection of 
lumber stocks and mast, spar, planking and frame 
material is subject to the most rigid inspection. 

This boat building plant has been located now 
for 34 years with a water frontage immediately ad- 
joining that of the Union Iron Works, and its 
present intense activity will probably continue for 
years as the ability of the heads of the firm and 
the care with which they have picked their work- 
men will always rank the concern as boat builders 
and never as boat manufacturers. A boat built 
here is well built, well caulked, well fastened, well 
painted and well designed—in fact it is a Kneass 
boat. 


One of the Gangways in the Kneass Yard, Showing Boats 
Ready for Delivery 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREIGHTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
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W. H. WOODRUFF, Special Agent 
220 BYRNE BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


As a matter of local interest, Pintsch gas buoy 
installations on the California and Oregon Coast, 
with particular reference to harbors and ap- 
proaches, may be mentioned. 

Prominent points are marked by improved. types 
of Pintsch equipment, these consisting of straight 
gas-lighted buoys, combination light and whistle, 
and combination light and bell, all equipped with 
incandescent mantles and provided with flashing 
mechanism, adjustable for required characteristics, 
as to periods of light, eclipse, etc. 

The high pressure system of gas supply, as de- 
scribed in connection with the service in the De- 
troit District, is employed by the Seventeenth 
United States Lighthouse District at Portland and 
the Eighteenth District at San Francisco. 


Dear Sir: San Francisco, March 29, 1916. 

Having been a seafaring man for 42 years, 27 
years of which I have been master of sail ves- 
sels, from schooners of 500 tons to ships of 2000 
tons, I may be permitted to give an opinion on 
the laws referring to the so-called safety at sea 
and the law referring to what class of vessels shall 
have licensed masters. 

A sail vessel of 700 tons or over must have a 
licensed master. A _ sail vessel under 700 tons 
need not, as far as the laws are concerned, have 
a licensed master. 

Can any person, whether he be a seafaring man 
or not, honestly state that it does not require as 
much practical experience to safely navigate a 
vessel of 699 tons, as it does to safely navigate a 
vessel of 700 tons? Yet, as far as the laws are 
concerned, both the mate and master of a sail 
vessel under 700 tons may be wholly or partly 
deaf, dumb and blind and have other defects 
that would disqualify them from being granted 
licenses as competent seamen on any vessel, but 
they are not disqualified from holding the far 
more responsible position of mate or master. 

From this it will appear that the lives of all 
on board, as well as the vessel and cargo, are not 
to depend for safe navigation on competent li- 
censed masters and mates, but upon a few irre- 
sponsible sailors. A PracticAL SHIPMASTER. 
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F. HERRMANN & CO., Managers 
ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT 
37-48 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 264 COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHIN GTON 


STANDARD WATER SYSTEMS CO. 


The accompanying cut 
illustrates the “Tripure” 
system of water distillation 
as developed by the Stand- 
ard Water Systems Com- 
pany of Hampton, N. J. 
The method of working is 
as follows: 


Raw water enters’ at 
“A,” surrounds the Con- 
denser Tubes “B,” acts as 
a cooling medium, and is 
brought to a temperature 
of 190°. A partial elimi- 
nation of gases through 
vents “C’ and precipita- 
tion of organic and min- 
eral matter takes place. 
This partially purified 
water now overflows 
through pipe “D” and 
automatically supplies the 
Evaporator “E” at 190° 
(saving heat units). The 
water level in the Evapor- 
ator is constantly main- 
tained without the use of 
float-valves (which need 
frequent adjustment )— 
therefore, there is nothing 
to get out of order. 

The water fed to the 
Evaporator is vaporized by 
means of Steam Coil “F’” 
(steam enters at “G” and 
is returned to the boiler at “H”). The vapor passes 
upward through Vapor Tubes “J.” This action 
exerts a pull upon the Aerating Flues “K” (which 
surround the Vapor Tubes) brining in air across 
scalding hot plates through opening “L.” As _ the 
temperature of the air and vapor is now the same, a 
perfect mixture is effected and complete aeration ac- 
complished prior to condensation. 

As the mixture of vapor and heated air ascends in 
the Condenser Tubes, it comes in contact with their 
cool surfaces, condenses and runs down the tubes 
into the Distilled Water Chamber “M.” As gases 
are lighter than steam they escape through vents 
“N” before they can recondense. The resulting dis- 
tillate is of unequalled purity, and contains the same 
amount of oxygen as the finest spring—without the 
spring's impurities. 
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The San Francisco Home of Johnson and Higgins. This World Encircling Firm has its Local Headquarters at 244 California Street 


JOHNSON AND HIGGINS. 


The firm of Johnson & Higgins was founded in 
New York City in 1843, and during the earlier years 
of its career the business was confined to the ad- 
justing of marine losses. As business increased and 
as the prestige of the firm extended its opinion was 
sought in connection with many matters pertaining 
to marine and fire insurance; the natural result being 
that the firm increased its activities by adding ma- 
rine and fire insurance brokerage departments. 

Mr. Johnson, one of the organizers, died in the 
70’s, and the surviving partner, A. Foster Higgins, 
retired in the 80’s and his successors purchased the 
right to carry on the business in the name of Johnson 
& Higgins, realizing that the firm was so well known 
and so highly regarded, the name itself was an asset 
of no mean value. 

This firm now has branch offices in the principal 
cities on both coasts, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Great Lakes, as well as at Montreal, Canada, and to- 
day this organization of Johnson & Higgins is doing 
a larger business than any similar organization in the 
United States, and enjoys a world-wide reputation 
for its integrity, ability and business acumen. 

The San Francisco branch was started in 1883. 
Its growth has been unusually rapid until today it is 
handling, through its various departments, the largest 
insurance brokerage and adjusting business on the 
Coast. It is fully equipped to handle all branches of 
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insurance, maintaining departments for marine, fire, 
casualty, brokerage, surety bonds and average ad- 
justing. 


NEW ALASKA COAST PILOT. 


The United Coast and Geodetic Survey has issued 
a new Coast Pilot of Western Alaska, covering the 
coastal waters from Yakutak Bay to the Arctic 
Ocean, including the islands along the south side of 
the Alaska Peninsula, the Aleutian Islands, Prince 
William Sound, Cook Inlet, Bristol Bay and other 
indentations. 

The book should prove very welcome to navigators 
as it contains a large amount of information covering 
an extensive area only partly surveyed. The infor- 
mation furnished includes such important details as 
description of landfalls, channels and anchorages; 
duration, direction and velocity of currents; sailing 
directions for all charted waters, and directions for 
following, in waters not yet completely chartered, 
tracks which have been recommended as safe by ves- 
sels which have used them. The volume is sold for 
50 cents and may be ordered from the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., or from 
any of the chart agencies located in all the principal 
seaports. When ordering this work it should be 
designated as United States Coast Pilot of Alaska, 
Part 11. 
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Some of White Brothers’ Laurel Logs in Their San Francisco Saw Mill 


IRONBARK OR LAUREL. 


By E. B. Vockel. 


The present scarcity and high prices of ironbark 
are a direct effect of the war. Labor is scarce in 
Australia, making it very difficult to get out the 
regular stocks of this wood, which in turn raises 
the cost landed here, and ironbark at any price is 
not plentiful in the market at present. 


The economic outcome of this condition is the 
forcing of hardwood dealers to look around and 
find another wood that will fill the bill; one which 
is reasonably priced and, furthermore, one the 
supply of which can be depended upon. This 
need has been naturally filled by the advent of 
laurel again as a shipbuilding wood. This val- 
uable wood, the use of which was so _ long 
negligible on account of the inaccessibility of sup- 
plies, is now again available in large quantities. 
This is especially so since the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad has put its road through to Eureka, open- 
ing up large areas of bottom lands thick with the 
finest quality of laurel. 

The older shipbuilders will recall the important 
position laurel occupied in earlier days when 
growths of this wood were near and easily mar- 
keted, but after all the laurel within shipping 
distance had been consumed it was natural that 
other woods—the ironbarks, Australian gums, 
etc—should take its place. 

Now, however, the tables are again reversed, 
and our one and only really meritorious California 
hardwood has once more come to the front. The 
readiness with which it is being taken up proves 
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that its qualities are appre- 
ciated and are being put to 
good uses. 

For fenders, or other fric- 
tion-wearing surfaces on 
ships, laurel is most satis- 
factory on account of its 
strength and toughness. The 
United States Navy uses 
laurel for blocks in their dry 
docks as well as for the re- 
pair of boats, for shaft logs, 
fenders, etc., specifying it in 
great quantities. 

Laurel is lower in price 
than most other hardwoods. 
There is a reason for this. 
Laurel grows 250 miles from 
the actual market, making the 
freight negligible. All other 
hardwoods must be shipped 
ten times this distance, and, 
in the case of the Australian 
hardwoods, a great deal far- 
ther. The item of freight which now cuts such a 
heavy figure, does not affect laurel to any appreciable 
extent and on this account, differing from all other 
woods, hard or soft, laurel has not risen in price. 
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KOTTEN PACKING TOOLS. 


Leaky condenser tube packing has always been 
a source of considerable trouble and irritation on 
board ship but when the tediousness of packing the 
ferrules by hand is considered it is not strange 
that holidays occur in the character of the work. 
The Kotten packing tool for inserting condenser 
tube packing is designed to greatly speed up the 
work and at the same time give uniformity to the 
packing over the entire tube sheet. ‘Twelve to 
eighteen tubes can be readily packed per minute. 
Broadly speaking, the tool, as shown by the illus- 
tration, is a pistol. It is loaded with a lacing, 
which it then shoots into the tube plate around the 
tube, and by a blow sets it there. The tool is 
simple in the extreme and unless absolutely abused 
should last for years. The tool is designed to use 
air around 70 or 80 pounds pressure. Referring to 
the illustration, at the left of the tool will be 
seen a tapered square followed by a round portion 
slotted from end to end. To the right is a trigger, 
very much in the same position as it would be in 
a pistol, and on the front and side of the handle 
is a second trigger. In the bottom of the butt is 
tapped a hole to receive a coupling for the air 
hose, the handle, of course, being hollow. The 
tapered square is inserted in the condenser tube, 
which brings it to center. Just inside the slot, on 
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the cylindrical portion, is a 
shaft, which, when the thumb 
trigger is pressed, admits air 
to a turbine at the back, 
which causes it to revolve 
rapidly. A lacing is cut to 
length and inserted at the end 
of the slot, where it is grasped 
by a spring clamp and is 
whisked out of the side. The 
second trigger is then pressed 
and a plunger which envelopes the rotary portion 
_ shoots forward, sliding the coiled lacing off the ro- 
tating part and over the condenser tube, setting it 
firmly in place. The side trigger is then pressed 
again, a second blow is delivered and the work is 
done. 

The machine is simple, the valves being of the 
ordinary poppet type, which can be easily reground. 
The rebound of the plunger is accomplished by 
means of a coiled spring, which is only pressed a 
distance equal to the depth of the tap holder in 
the tube sheet. The air consumption is very 
small and one tool answers for all sizes of con- 
denser tubes as the hammer barrels are inter- 
changeable. 
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Sectional Elevation of the Kotten Condenser Packing Tool 
Showing Simplicity of Construction 


Among the firms which are using these tools 
extensively are the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany, New York Edison Company, Henry R. 
Worthington, Transit Development Company, 
Southwark Foundry and Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, New York Navy Yard, 
etc. Machines recently tested at Mare Island have 
given eminent satisfaction and the Kotten Com- 
pany are always ready to supply their packing 
tool to any responsible party on trial. Mr. W. H. 
Ringe, 16 California street, is the local representa- 
tive for the Kotten products. 


MR. HARDIE RESIGNS. 


After a lengthy period as superintendent of the 
Wallace Ship Yards at North Vancouver, B. C., 
Mr. G. H. Hardie has severed his connection with 
that firm, and before taking up active work again 
intends taking a short and well-earned holiday. 

Mr. Hardie, who is well known to most of our 
marine surveyors, has for the past seventeen years 
been identified with shipbuilding and repairing on the 
Pacific Coast, and on his return to Vancouver expects 
that his long and varied experience in both hull and 
engine departments will soon be taken advantage of 
by some of the prominent firms on the Coast. 
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THE LARGEST STOCK OF HARDWOODS IN THE WEST 


LUMBER 
FLOORING 
VENEERS 
PANELS 
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FIFTH AND BRANNAN STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIANA BENDING OAK - TEAK ASH 
WHITE CEDAR - IRON BARK - MAHOGANY 
LONG OAK KEELS 
EASTERN WHITE AND RED OAK, ETC 


WYBROLITE WATERPROOF VENEER PANELS 
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“COAST TO COAST VIA PANAMA” 
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FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, EAST SAN PEDRO (LOS ANGELES) 
AND NEW YORK 


LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Inc. 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


CENTRAL BUILDING 44 WHITEHALL STREET 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


HE San Francisco water front of to-day has 

been evolved out of a conglomeration of 

ramshackle wharves and sheds which for 
many years disgraced one of the finest harbors in 
the world. Up till within a few years ago there 
did not even exist a definite plan for the improve- 
ment of the front, harbor boards were mere nest- 
ing places for hungry politicians and millions 
of dollars were thrown away on structures that 
seemed to be built with the sole purpose in view 
of securing further contracts when they should 
fall down. When it is considered that the con- 
trol of the water front of San Francisco always 
has been and still is a political plum and that the 
very law that created the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners expressly forbids that anyone who 
knows anything about harbor matters shall serve 
thereon, the present condition of the water front 
is little short of remarkable. Occasionally the city 
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Geo. W. Miller photo 
The South Side of Pier 37. This Fine New Pier is Occupied by the Oceanic Steamship Company and the Java-Pacific Line 


Our Home Port 


was visited with a harbor board that attempted 
to make up for its deficiency in the knowledge of 
what a water front ought to be by honest attempts 
at progressive and economical administration and 
during these rare periods something definite was 
accomplished. 

San Francisco is, if one wishes to split hairs, an 
inland city and not a sea port at all since her 
boundaries lie some where along the Embarcadero 
and a strip of State-controbhed territory separates 
her from the bay. It is necessary to understand 
this in order to thoroughly grasp the conditions 
surrounding the growth and development along 
the water front of California’s leading sea port and 
financial center. 

The present sea wall of San Francisco is in many 
places a long way from the original shore line. 
Yerba Buena Cove occupied a large portion of 
what is now the down town business district, the 
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Some Views Along San Francisco’s 
Water Front. Upper Left, Pier 
28, the Home of the Matson Navi- 
gation Co. Upper right, the Steam- 
er “Congress,” one of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Co’s. Fleet. Be- 
low, Pier 26, Occupied by W. R. 
Grace and Co. and Balfour, Guthrie 
and Co. Pier 30 and 32, the Fine 
New Terminal of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. One of 
the Portals of the Tunnel under 
Fort Mason Used by the Belt 
Railroad. Bottom, Putting in Foun- 
dation at the Union tron Works 
for New Shipbuilding Ways. 
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Geo. W. Miller photo 
It will be Noticed that the Railroad Tracks on Pier 37, North Side, are Depressed 


Looking Across the Slip Between Piers 37 and 39. 
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The Ferry Depot Marks the Center of San Francisco’s Water Front. 125,000 People Pass Through this Building Dally. The Extension 
Shown in the Foreground is Temporary and is Soon to be Replaced with a Stone Structure Duplicating the Present Naves 


Geo. W. Miller photo 
These Fronts are Modeled After the Chelsea Piers of New York 


Fronts of Piers 37 and 39. 


Looking Along the Bulkhead 
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South of the Water Way Known as Channel Street Lies a Stretch of Front More or Less Improved by Private Corporations 
Which Hold Wharf and Front Rights Which will not be Disturbed Until the Seawall is Extended South of the Channel. 
The Group of Buildings Shown to the South of Central Basin Represent the Union Iron Works Company’s Potrero Plant 


water extending at one point as far in as Mont- 
gomery street. From the first the settlers cast 
covetous eyes on this seltered cove and instead of 
dredging out where necessary to bring visiting 
ships right in shore, the course a maritime city 
would have pursued, they began to fill in and 
thus add to the meager extent of level ground at 
their disposal. The task was a huge one and prob- 
ably never would have been accomplished by pub- 
lic effort. The first sale of water lots occurred in 
1847 under the auspices of the military governor, 
General Kearny. Enticed by the promise of raised 
values, private owners filled their property in 
rapidly. The ownership of the water lots passed 
from the nation to the State when California 
started self-government and in 1851 the Legislature 
confirmed the ownership with ninety-nine year 
leases to all bona fide purchasers. 

With the discovery of gold, the harbor was 
flooded with ships and it became necessary to pro- 
vide wharves. These wharves, naturally, were the 
result of individual enterprise and little or no regu- 
larity was followed in their construction. Early in 
1851 the water front was established by State ac- 
tion. Later in the same year the State gave per- 
mission for the construction of wharves at the end 
of all streets, the wharves being permitted to ex- 
tend 1000 feet beyond the established water front. 
At the same time the State relinquished to the city 
all title to the beach and water lots. A little later 
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an attempt was made by the State Legislature 
to extend the front six hundred feet, the object 
being to lease or sell the intervening land and thus 
help out the treasury of the commonwealth which 
was fairly empty. 

In 1854, Henry Meiggs built a wharf 2000 feet 
long from the foot of Powell street as a part of 
his scheme of boosting North Beach as the busi- 
ness and shipping center of the city. The scheme 
failed, but the wharf played an important part in 
water front history. 


The Harbor Commissioners. 


The condition of the water front in 1870 was not 
attractive. The ferry depot was situated at the 
foot of Pacific street and consisted of a makeshift 
shack. The improvement of the front was marked 
out for the people of San Francisco by the State 
and a Commission was created which developed 
into a powerful political machine and its greatest 
activity consisted in providing soft snaps for the 
faithful. The Harbor Commission came into ex- 
istence in 1863 and the act provided for the ap- 
pointment of one member from San Francisco. but 
this was later amended so that all the members 
were appointed by the Governor, the one qualifica- 
tion being that they know nothing of harbor mat- 
ters. The Board was empowered to fix rates for 


. dockage and wharfage, to build wharves, piers, 


quays and landings, designate anchorages and 
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Front Elevation of Pier Sheds on Piers 16, 18 and 20. This Style of Front is Typical of the Water Front 
South of the Ferry Bullding 


maintain fair ways. The only point where the 
city government and the State water front con- 
trol touched was in the improvement of the 150 
foot street along the front, this street being also 
under the control of the State Board. It was not 
until 1867 that the first contract was let for the 
construction of a seawall and the lowest bid was 
$278 a lineal foot. Each successive harbor board 
became more efficient in spending money without 
showing results and the first forty-three years 
under direct State control showed only 11,700 feet 
of seawall completed, an average of about 250 feet 
ayear. \Vhen the Legislature of 1860 sought to 
turn the water front over to the federation of the 
old wharf owners, known as the San Francisco 
Dock and Wharf Company, a tremendous scandal 
was raised, but it is doubtful if that concern could 
have produced less results than the Harbor Com- 
missioners. Indeed high charges and misgovern- 
ment drove shipping to seek Port Costa and Val- 
lejo as loading points. 

It was not until 1878 that the bulkhead line was 
finally fixed and between this line and the original 


high water mark there was an area of approxi- 
mately 2500 acres. About 1000 acres of this, lying 
north of the Union Iron Works, was reclaimed 
promptly, but the remainder lying south of the 
sugar refinery, Islais Creek and India Basin to 
Hunters Point where the natural bay formation 
fixes the probable ultimate extension of the water 
front, lay dormant practically up to the present 
writing. This land, partly submerged, has been 
receiving much attention of late years. 

For many years after the formation of the Har- 
bor Commission, the water front presented a very 
ragged and decrepit condition, but in marked con- 
trast to this was the first Hunter’s Point dry dock 
installed in 1867 and carried out by Alexis von 
Schmidt, who also successfully removed Blossom 
rock, a dangerous menace to navigation. 

Permanent Improvements. 

The first really permanent improvement, aside 
from short sections of seawall, was the ferry build- 
ing finished in 1903 and built with bond money. 
In 1907 a permanent wharf was built, but this also 
had to be provided for by a State bond issue. 


South of the Ferry Building. The Shaded Portions are all Piers Completed up to Two Years Ago, While the 
Outlined Improvements are all Completed Today 
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; Public Interest Awakened. 

In the latter part of 1905 and the first months 
of 1906, San Francisco awoke to a realization that 
she must set about some real improvements in her 
water front and started to work in real earnest 
to accomplish something that would be worthy 
of her great harbor. The Chamber of Commerce, 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the Waterfront Federa- 
tion, the San Francisco Labor Council, the Real 
Estate Board, the Shipowners’ Association, the 
California Promotion Committee, the Common- 
wealth Club, the Building Trades Council and the 
Board of ‘Trade all interested themselves and 
Luther Wagoner was offered the chief engineer- 
ship with Col. Heuer as consulting engineer to 
draw up plans for a definite program of improve- 
ment. The project was temporarily delayed, how- 
ever, by the calamity which befell the city on the 
eighteenth of April. The matter was taken up 
energetically as soon as the more pressing ques- 
tions following the great fire were disposed of and 
there was considerable agitation to secure the con- 
trol of the water front for San Francisco herself. 
This agitation was beneficial in the extreme as it 
proved to be “handwriting on the wall” for a 
State Board that realized that the slipshod methods 
of past Boards must cease. The principal objection 
to State control, however, did not Iay so much in 
the performance of past Boards of Harbor Com- 
missioners, as in the difficulty of getting bonds for 
harbor improvements passed by the State. It was 
recognized that a municipal board might prove 
fully as bad as the poorest of the State Harbor 
Commissions, but the necessity of having the peo- 
ple of the entire State approve bonds the interest 
and principal of which fell solely on San Francisco. 
shipping was manifestly unjust since worthy proj- 
ects had been defeated through the failure of the 
interior voter to fully understand that he was not 
footing the bill. The bond issues for the improve- 
ments outlined by the consulting engineers secured 
by the federation of public bodies were carried, 
however, and fortunately practically all the money 
has been spent through harbor commissioners who. 
were honest in their intent to give San Francisco 
a water front to be proud of. Between 1863 and 
1906 the sum of $21,350,796 had been expended by 
the different Boards of Harbor Commissioners. 
Had this sum of money been expended honestly 
and wisely with a definite working plan to ad- 
vance on, there would, no doubt, have been a far 
different story to tell. 

The New Project Outlined. 

The outlined scheme of development was based’ 
on the assumption that by 1927 facilities would 
have to be provided for not less than 13,000,000 
tons of shipping annually. It was estimated that 
me this would require sixty 600-foot wharves and 21,- 

=. 000 lineal feet of seawall. In 1907,.at the time the 
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and Ferry Slips Have Either Been Completed or are Under Way 


The North End of San Francisco’s Water Front. The Shaded Wharves Were in Place Prior to 1912 
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Pier 24, One of the New South Side Structures. 


This 


project was definitely launched, there were 31 
wharves, but the construction of these was such 
that 19 of them would have to be rebuilt to meet 
modern conditions. Of the necessary seawall, 9,803 
feet had been built and another 1000 feet was 
contracted for. This left approximately 11,000 feet 
of seawall to be provided at an estimated cost of 
$2,160,000 and 48 wharves, new and reconstructed, 
to cost in the neighborhood of $7,200,000. The pur- 
chase of land necessary to carry out the Islais 
Creek improvements, the extension of the belt rail- 
road and necessary dredging would, it was esti- 
mated, bring the final cost of the project to about 
$11,000,000. 

In figuring for the ultimate needs of the port, 
the citizens’ committee chosen by the bodies men- 
tioned above, estimated that improvements would 
have to be made aggregating a total expenditure 
of $43,000,000. That when the projects outlined 
were completed there would be a sound value 
under the Harbor Board, including docks, wharves, 
belt railroad and real estate, of $53,000,000 and that 
the port would be capable of taking care of 30,- 
000,000 tons of shipping annually. 


San Francisco Harbor. 


_As a natural harbor site, the Bay of San Fran- 
CISCo is easily one of the finest in the world. On 
the San Francisco side of the Bay, because of the 
Scouring effects of the tide, the water is very deep, 
Tanging from 33 feet at the seawall, which is the 
Minimum required to be maintained by law, to 
from 50 to 75 feet at the outer end of the piers. 

he harbor is admirably sheltered against severe 
Storms, the annual damage to shipping from this 
source being trifling. The extreme tidal range is 

only 8 feet and the mean less than 5 feet. Im- 
mense anchorage areas conveniently situated and 
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Pier is Occupied by the Pacific Alaska Navigation Co. 


the fine holding ground nearly everywhere com- 
bine with the above advantages to make the har- 
bor ideal as far as natural conditions are con- 
cerned. 

San Francisco is the terminal point of four 
transcontinental railroad systems, and has behind 
it and directly tributary the immense valleys of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, which 
drain much more than half the productive area 
of California. Likewise, the coast lines, both 
north and south, are intimately connected with 
the harbor by important transportation systems 
steadily ramifying into new territory. 


Determination of Wharf Types. 

At San Francisco, as well as any other harbor, 
the selection of types for wharf and dock con- 
struction is largely determined by natural condi- 
tions. As the depth of water on the bar outside 
the Golden Gate is dependable on the tidal prism 
maintained in San Francisco and San Pablo Bays 
and as the waters of the bay are at times heavily 
laden with silt the solid fill dock would never meet 
with the approval of the Army engineers whose 
duty it is to protect navigable waters and at the 
same time such docks would result in heavy silt- 
ing up between piers. In the construction of 
docks, piers and bulkheads resting on pile supports, 
the determining factors have been the depth of 
water and the nature of the bottom. Along San 
Francisco’s water front these two factors vary 
exceedingly. Where the hills run, or formerly ran, 
right to the present seawall there is usually a rock 
ledge running into the bay, overlaid with a thin 
layer of silt. Between these rock ledges are areas 
of mud bottom sometimes of very great depth, the 
mud, of course, varying in density with its depth. 
These conditions have led to much controversy and 
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Plan of Pier 46. This Pier of Wooden Construction and Located at the Southern End of the Present Completed Group of 
Wharves was Badly Damaged by Fire a Few Weeks Ago, the Shed Being Utterly Destroyed and the 
Wooden Deck Badly Burned in Places 
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Plan of Passenger Ferry Slips Numbers Seven, Eight, Nine and Ten. San Francisco’s Ferry Terminal is a Model of its Kind 
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Plan of New Car Ferry Slips. For Location See Plan of the North End of the Water Front on Page 32 
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Cross Section Showing Wharf Construction on Piers 16 and 18 
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Plan of Pier 35. This Pier and Its Neighbor, Number 37, are of Concrete Pile or Concrete Cylinder Construction 
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Sketch Plan of Hunters Point Dry Docks, Showing Location of the Present Graving Docks and the Site of the New Structure, 
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View of the American-Hawalian Docks from the Stream 


not a little misunderstanding relative to the de- 
sirability of concrete or wooden piling. 

The concrete piling undoubtedly has a certain 
advantage in regard to durability, but just what 
this advantage amounts to cannot, as yet, be defi- 
nitely stated. The concrete type of construction 
has a lower maintenance cost and requires less in- 
surance, but on the other hand requires a much 
larger original outlay, higher interest charges and 
is more expensive to repair in case of local faults 
or failures. It would appear that the actual over- 
head and operative charges of the two types, as- 
suming the most modern wooden construction with 
well selected creosoted piles, is about equai with 
One distinct advantage in favor of the wooden 
pier. This advantage lies in the lessened cost of 
replacement where advanced conditions surround- 
ing the loading, discharging or construction of 
steamers makes the complete alteration of a dock 
necessary. 

Extent of Harbor Board’s Jurisdiction. 

The only harbor under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of State Harbor Commissioners is that por- 
tion of the water front on the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco from the Presidio, the Government military 
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reservation, on the north around the bay front to 
the boundary line between San Francisco and San 
Mateo counties. Other harbor works around the 
bay are operated by local bodies. ‘The property 
whose destinies are directed by the Board consists 
of the seawall, the seawall lots behind the same, 
the Embarcadero and other water front streets, the 
belt railroad, tugs and dredgers and piers and 
wharves located within the boundaries described 
with the exception of those belonging to the Fed- 
eral Government at the Presidio and Fort Mason 
and some few wharves on private property. It is 
this complete domination of the water front which 
has, to a large extent, made possible the success 
attendant upon public ownership of the city’s dock- 
ing facilities. 
The Waterfront Self-Supporting. 

Under the law, San Francisco harbor has been 
self-supporting since its inception. All the cost of 
construction and maintenance of seawalls, build- 
ings, wharves, streets, etc., as well as all operating 
expenses are paid out of harbor receipts. These 
are derived from charges imposed upon shipping 
and cargoes in the form of rent, tolls, dockage and 
wharfage for the use of wharves; switching charges 


A Southern Pacific Ferry Boat. In the Matter of Size, Comfort and Speed of its Ferries there is no City 
in America that Approaches San Francisco 
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on the belt railroad; from rentals of seawall lots, 
ferry and other buildings and for the use of ferry 
slips and other sources. The principal and inter- 
est on all bond issues must also be paid out of the 
same revenues. San Francisco harbor thus pays its 
own way, not a dollar coming out of the public 
treasury or taxes. This is a condition which the 
people of California have at last come to under- 
stand and it is probable that bond issues for har- 
bor improvements will never meet with the oppo- 
sition in the interior of the State that they have 
in the past. 

The advantage of public ownership to the ship- 
Ping interests lies in the provision that harbor 
charges must not exceed the amount necessary to 
meet operating, repair and construction expenses 
and redeem bond issues. Alien and domestic firms 
and shipping are treated on equal terms. 


Wooden Piers. 

As the pier construction along San Francisco’s 
water front divides itself quite distinctly into wood 
and concrete construction, a rough description of 
one of the fatest piers of each class will serve to 
fairly cover the pier construction along the entire 
front and as an example of the wooden construc- 
tion we will take the group recently completed for 
the use of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
and known as piers 16, 18 and 20. Of these 16 
and 18 are new while pier 20 was lengthened and 
altered to make it similar in construction to the 
two newer structures. 

In designing these piers an effort was made to 
adapt them to the business of the steamship com- 
pany and plans were worked out so as to facilitate 
as much as possible the handling of freight and the 
comfort and convenience of steamship passengers 
also received a great deal of attention. 

At the location of these piers it was impossible 
to reach hard bottom for a foundation. Test piles 
reached a depth of 125 fect near the outer pier 
head line without bringing up. On account of this 
condition the expense of a concrete structure was 
not justified and it was decided to construct the 
platforms on creosoted piles. The deep mud neces- 
sitated the use of extremely long piles, the bearing 
piles varying from 85 to 105 and the brace piles 
from 90 to 115 feet in length. 

Piers 16 and 18 are duplicates 140 feet in width 
and 680 feet in length with sheds 100 feet wide. 
They are designed to carry a uniformly distributed 
live load of 500 pounds per square foot. The por- 
tions under the railroad tracks are designed for 
the standard 75-ton switching locomotive followed 
by a uniform load of 5,000 pounds per lineal foot 
with 50 per cent. allowance for the impact of a 
moving load. The piles are so spaced that none 
will be loaded with over 30 tons. 

The piers were planned with the intention that 
the steamers would generally berth on the south 
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sides of the wharves and the railroad tracks, pas- 
senger galleries and cargo aprons were located with 
this end in view. The railroad tracks are located 
on each side of each pier outside the shed. The 
north tracks extend the full length of the pier 
and are depressed so that the car decks are on a 
level with the pier deck. The south tracks extend 
only as far as the first cargo aprons and the tracks 
are flush with the dock deck. This arrangement 
allows heavy freights to be handled through the 
forward overall hatches (heavy items of freight are 
always carried in number 1 or number 2 hold as 
the extra heavy handling gear is always located 
forward on coasting steamers) directly on to flat 
cars while freight that requires segregation is 
landed on the wharf and trucked across and into 
box cars on the depressed tracks on the north 
sides of the piers. 

The deck system consists of 12x14-inch caps, 4x 
x14-inch stringers under the cargo space, 6x12-inch 
stringers under the driveway and 4-inch planking. 
There are three 6x16-inch stringers under each 
railroad rail and the rails rest on 8x8-inch ties 
bolted to the stringers. 

On the south side of each pier are three adjustable 
cargo aprons and two fixed inclines used for loading 
or discharging through a steamer’s side ports. The 
fixed inclines are 21 feet long, 6 feet wide and ex- 
tend from 2 feet inside the shed to the edge of the 
pier, at which point they are 6 feet below the dock. 
The opening to accommodate each incline is fitted 
with removable covers. The adjustable aprons are 31 
feet long and 10 feet wide. These aprons are 
operated by hand gear and their outer ends can be 
dropped 9 feet below the edge of the dock. 

The pier sheds, which are of timber construction, 
are 100 feet wide and 22 feet high to the lower chord 
of the roof trusses. The main trusses span the entire 
shed so that cargo space is free from pillars. The 
doors are Kinnear steel rolling doors and in general 
the openings are 18 feet high and 19 feet wide alter- 
nating with closed wall panels 21 feet wide. Passen- 
ger galleries 10 feet wide have been built on the south 
side of each pier and these are reached by ramps 
on an incline of 20 degrees. These galleries are 
fitted with passenger aprons with a vertical play of 
nine feet. 

The new bulkhead wharf on which these piers 
abut is 60 feet wide and extends from the water 
front line to the curb line. It is supported on con- 
crete piles and the asphalt paved timber deck rests 
on steel beams. Forty-five feet of the width has 
been enclosed in a bulkhead building leaving a 
fifteen-foot sidewalk. This building extends from 
the north side of pier 16 to the south side of pier 
20 and is 773 feet long, the portion between picrs 
being two stories high. The first story is 30 feet 
in width leaving a passage 15 feet wide at the 
wharf edge, the second story is 40 feet wide pro- 
jecting over the passage next to the wharf edge. 
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Plan of the South Dolphin, Passenger Ferry Slips 


The first story between piers 16 and 18 is utilized 
for waiting and baggage rooms, while overhead are 
the offices of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 
Between piers 18 and 20 the building is occupied 
by the State Wharfinger, United States Customs 
officers, etc. 

The driveways on these piers are paved with 
Ohia wood blocks without cushioning. Over the 
deck planking is laid one thickness of fourteen- 
pound roofing felt which is well mopped with hot 


asphalt. The wood blocks are laid while the 
asphalt is hot and the joints are filled in the usual 
manner. ‘The cargo spaces on each: side of the 
driveways and the spaces outside of the sheds are 
paved with asphalt laid directly on the wood plank. 
Concrete Construction. 
As an example of concrete construction we will 
consider pier 39. This pier is one of three near the 
north end of the water front, piers 29, 35 and 39, of 
concrete, 29 and 39 being concrete cylinder piers, 
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Plan of Pier 39, a Concrete Cylinder Pier at the foot of Grant Avenue. 
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the cylinders resting on piles below the mud line, 
while pier 35 is constructed of concrete piles. Pier 
39 is 140 feet wide, its length on the westerly side 
being 879 feet and on the easterly side 938 fect, 
the difference being due to the inclination of the 
pier at an angle to the seawall. The substructure 
consists of reinforced concrete cylinders three feet 
and three and one-half feet in diameter, carried 
down from ten to fourteen feet below the dredge 
line and’ supported on wooden piles. The deck 
construction is of the usual transverse girder, 
longitudinal beam and slab type with a center 
driveway and a railroad track on cach side of the 
pier, the easterly one being flush and the westerly 
one depressed. The pavement is Ohia wood blocks 
in the driveway and asphalt on the remainder of 
the deck. The fenders are of the suspended type, 
the same as those used on the new piers at the 
south end of the water front. T'wo sections of re- 
inforced concrete bulkhead wharf also belong prop- 
ertly to this pier. The wharf is +4 feet wide and 
extends back of the pier and 144 feet westerly 
and 175 feet easterly therefrom. ‘he rock seawall 
at this point, having been installed in 1878, was 
found thoroughly compacted and without danger 
of further settlement. It was repaired where neces- 
sary and concrete piles driven through it sup- 
porting a reinforced concrete deck paved with 
asphalt. The retaining wall at this point is 16 
inches thick and is carried down to 9 feet below 
city base. 
South of the Ferry. 


The water front south of the ferry building has 
taken on a finished appearance during the past 
year, due to the completion of piers 16, 18 and 20, 
and the removal of several unsightly bulkhead 
shacks. A notable example of this was the old 
building occupied by the harbor office of the Fed- 
eral postoffice. This building has given place to a 
neat brick and concrete structure located back of 
the sidewalk line. Another improvement in the 
same vicinity that has greatly enhanced the appear- 
ance of the front is the disappearance of the shack 
formerly occupied by the Crowley Launch and 
Tow Boat Company and the erection of the new 
launch office building, occupied by Crowley and the 
Petersen launch office jointly. 

South of the waterway known as Channel Street 
is the site of the India Basin project, a bond issue 
having been passed some years ago to purchase 
land under the India Basin Act. In brief, it is pro- 
posed to dredge out an inner harbor on the over- 
flowed lands of Islais creek. This project met with 
bitter opposition at the time of its adoption, its 
enemies arguing, and not without reason, that San 
Francisco bay was big enough already without 
being dug any larger, and that any inner basin 
along San Francisco bay would be expensive to 
maintain, owing to the rapid silting up. 

While San Francisco’s water front lingered along 
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in a slip-shod manner for many years, private en- 
terprise, as we have mentioned above, provided a 
fine stone drydock at Hunters Point, the southern 
extremity of the water front of the future. The 
San Francisco Drydock Company followed its first 
venture with a second dock of much larger size. 
This concern finally was taken over by the Union 
Iron Works Company, which concern, encouraged 
by a five-year naval docking agreement, has now 
Iet the contract for the largest graving dock in the 
United States. A plan is shown herewith depicting 
the two existing docks and a tentative plan of the 
new structure. 

One of the grave dangers to a water front of 
wooden construction is fire, although in the case 
of San Francisco the width of the slips and the 
presence of two powerful fireboats makes the 
spread of flames from one wharf to another highly 
improbable. On Saturday, June 3, a disastrous fire 
broke out on pier 46, which was, at the time, rather 
heavily laden with freight. This pier is 800 feet 
long by 200 feet wide, and is constructed of creo- 
soted piling carrving a timber deck with two sur- 
face railroad tracks. The pier shed was of timber, 
with sliding wooden doors 22 feet high and 20 fect 
wide, and with a center driveway. The deck facing 
consisted of a layer of Oregon pine, with a wearing 
surface of cedar. The shed on this pier was com- 
pletely gutted by the fire from end to end and prac- 
tically all the freight on the dock was destroyed. 
Underfoot, however, there was no particular dam- 
age and reconstruction should not prove very ex- 
pensive. 

Around the Ferry 


The great development of both suburban and 
through travel through the ferry depot at the foot 
of Market street made the development of further 
slips and also of more baggage handling space im- 
perative. The original plans of the ferry building 
called for a wing at each end of the present struc- 
ture, but lack of funds prevented this from being 
accomplished. A temporary extension 140 by 126 
feet in size was recently completed for baggage 
purposes, it being the intention to carry out the 
original plan of the ferry building in stone when- 
ever funds are available. Adjoining this extension 
on the south a shed was built for Wells, Fargo & 
Company 110 feet wide and 430 feet deep, one-half 
of its depth being two stories in height, and espe- 
cially arranged for the economical handling of 
baggage. 

Passenger slips have been recently added at both 
the north and south end of the ferry building which 
have practically doubled the facilities for landing 
passengers during the past three years. These 
slips are designated as A and B and 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
Of these, A and 7 are rebuilt to satisfy modern 
conditions, while the others mentioned are new 
entirely. While the general type of construction 
employed was similar to that of the old slips, sev- 
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eral improvements were made, such as strengthen- 
ing the aprons to permit the passage of loaded 
trucks weighing 20 tons, and reinforcing the noses 
of the dolphins and the clusters at the outer ends 
of the aprons, with the object of reducing the lia- 
bility of damage at these vulnerable points. The 
end dolphin on the southerly side of slip 10 is 
larger than any of the others, its average length 
measured from the water front line being 670 feet 
and its width at the outer end 120 feet, and it car- 
rics a shed 110 feet wide by 430 feet long, used for 
express purposes. The berthing space of 650 feet 
on the south side of this dolphin is a favorable 
location for small boats and launches, and a space 
60 feet wide outside the shed has been left for the 
business of these vessels. The end dolphin on the 
northerly side of slip B has a berthing space of 465 
fect, with a width at its outer end of 6 fect. 

North of Market 

The old ferry slips at the foot of Lombard street 

were torn out to make way for new piers and new 
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In regard to pier trackage, it has been found that 
tracks at the edge of a wharf are much more satis- 
factory than tracks in the center. The Fort Mason 
tunnel is a single track, concrete lined, bore 1500 
feet in length, 17 feet wide and 22 feet high. The 
material encountered in this tunnel was a sand- 
stone shale for the easterly 700 feet, clay in the 
middle 400 feet and sand in the westerly 400 feet. 
The easterly and middle portions were excavate 
by the ordinary heading and bench method, a cen- 
ter shaft being sunk to hasten the work; the west- 
erly section in sand was taken out as an open cut 
and backfilled when the masonry had set in place. 
The present length of the belt railroad from the 
north side of Second street to Beach and Laguna 
strects is 3.7 miles, and the ultimate trackage plans 
call for 1.85 miles of single track line, 0.64 miles of 
double and 1.2 miles of three-track line. Some of 
the harbor's seawall lots are being utilized as stor- 
age yards to avoid congestion during busy periods. 
The following statistics illustrate the amount of 
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Section 9A of the Seawall. 


ferry slips were constructed between the foot of 
Powell and the foot of Taylor street. These slips 
are of creosoted piles carrying a timber deck 
planked with Oregon pine, which on the eastern 
dolphin is covered with a wearing surface of cedar 
to permit of teaming when this dolphin is used for 
berthing vessels. In general, the construction fol- 
lowed the plan of the old car ferry slips, but steel 
aprons were fitted and wider dolphins supplied 
With more tracks, there being two on the easterly, 
four on the central and two on the western dolphin. 
The Belt Railroad 

No city in the United States has such a thorough 
belt railroad system serving its water front as San 
Francisco. From the main line, which only leaves 
the direct water front where it has been extended 
by tunnel under the Fort Mason Government Res- 
ervation to reach the transport docks and the water 
front lying between Fort Mason and the Presidio, 
spurs run to practically all the old docks and al- 
ways down one or both sides of the new piers. 
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A Typical Bit of Water Front Construction. 
Many Years but Is now In a Fair Way to be Completed 


The Seawall Owindled Along for 


transfer business transacted by the belt railroad 
and demonstrate its importance as an adjunct to 
the port: During the fiscal year from July 30, 
1912, to June 30, 1913, north of the ferry, there 
were 35,729 cars received and 26,379 delivered, 
together with 4,886 empties received and 16,005 
empties delivered, giving a total revenue of $159,- 
173.50: while south of Market street there were 
9,576 cars received, 2.747 cars delivered and 2,658 
empties received and 9,421 empties delivered, giv- 
ing a total revenue of $30,802.00, or a total car 
movement for the year of 108,401 and a total rev- 
enue of $189,975.50. In the following year north 
of Market 35,045 cars were received, 24,138 deliv- 
ered, 4,369 empties received and 18,793 empties 
delivered, while south of Market 10,992 cars were 
received, 3.726 delivered and 3,391 empties received 
and 11,621 empties delivered, a total car movement 
for the year of 102,075, with a total revenue of 
$232,532. One of the things which the belt rail- 
road lacks to bring it up to its highest efficiency 
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Cargo Ramp as Fitted on Piers 16, 18 and 20, the New San 


both as a service medium to users of the front and 
as a source of further income is a large locomotive 
crane. 

The Lighting System 

The problem of an efficient and economical light- 
ing scheme for San Francisco’s water front received 
but scant attention until a few years ago. For- 
tunately, when the matter was taken up it was 
carried to the farthest ends, with the result that 
the water front of today is not marred by ugly 
poles and overhead wires that offended the eye and 
increased the fire hazard. Shed lights were also a 
prolific source of waste, as they would be care- 
lessly left burning in the daytime, and to overcome 
these evils an underground conduit and central 
control system was planned. At the same time, 
public service corporations having wires and poles 
on water-front property were compelled to remove 
the same. 

In the office of the electrician in charge is a large 
switchboard with telltales. As a switch is thrown 
in or out a pilot light indicates the condition of the 
lights affected. Thus the electrician in charge is 
able to tell at a glance just what sets of lights are 
burning or out any place along the water front 
from pier 41 to Channel street. The system of tell- 
tales covers street lighting, shed lights, pier head- 
lights and, in fact, all the lighting coming under 
the jurisdiction of the State Harbor Board. 

All the electric cables are carried in the harbor’s 
own conduit, and there is a second conduit for the 
use of the cables of public service corporations. 
Opposite the entrace of every pier is a manhole to 
the conduit, and from these conduits and service 
wires are led into the sheds. Any private service 
wires for the docks must also go into these man- 
holes. This has done away with all expense and 
trouble when the contract for water-front power 
passes from one corporation to another. 
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Francisco Terminal of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 


The outer ends of all exposed structures are pro- 
tected by fog bells and beacons, and these are all. 
connected with testing mechanism in the ferry 
building, so that the chief electrician can tell at 
any time if they are functioning properly. 

Floating Equipment. 

The floating equipment of the harbor board 
includes two tugs and some small dredgers. This 
equipment is old and is expensive in upkeep. 
The dredgers are used in dredging around old 
wharves and on necessary work around new con- 
struction such as dredging and pulling pile snags. 
New equipment will probably be required within 
a short time both as to tugs and dredgers. 

Testing Department. 


The harbor board engineers and chemists test 
all cement, rock, gravel and sand furnished by 
contractors as well as roofing felts, asphalt and 
paint. An Olsen Universal Testing Machine of 
150,000 pounds capacity and an Olsen cold bend- 
ing machine have been installed with very sat- 
isfactory results. This department has shown 
a large saving over the cost of having the tests 
made by outside concerns. Long time tests to 
determine the effects of sea water on concrete 
have begun to show some highly valuable results. 

The Business of a Great Port. 

In order to get a clear comprehension of just 
how busy the San Francisco wharves are it is 
only necessary to glance at the list of arrivals. 
In the two fiscal years between July 1, 1912 and 
June 30, 1914 the arrivals total 85,505, or an aver- 
age of 117 arrivals per day. It will be understood 
of course that this includes all arrivals, ocean 
steamers, bay and river steamers, sailing vessels 
of all classes, United States Government ves- 
sels, tugs, lighters, launches and barges. How- 
ever the arrival of ocean steamers alone, (Gov- 
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cinment vessels omitted) total 21,772 or an aver- 
age of between 28 and 29 per day. The number of 
individual ships calling during these two years 
was just 400. 

The steady increase of business on San Fran- 
cisco’s water front is clearly shown by the tons 
of freight discharged and loaded over the state 
wharves in different fiscal years, as follows: 


1B9521 896 ooo cajaris a Rrdrinrs Saber or 3,848,461 tons 
19002190 Lasker s ateae casts 5,048,831 tons 
1905-1906 eiccresosionreeat wees 5,748,992 tons 
IDIOM cieies a diheddan eee 6,629,122 tons 
TONTH1 912. cise dicetodis conse 6,798,726 tons 
1912-1913 35.5 cacy jaan dadenZ, 22,909 tons 
1913-1914.................. 7,253,896 tons 


Who Foot the Bills. 


The lack of comprehension on the part of the 
people of California as to who pays the cost 
of building up and maintaining San Francisco’s 
water front has led to a great deal of misunder- 
standing in the past. The last biennial report 
of the Board of State Harbor Commissioners 
available, that from July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1914, 
(the report up to June 30, 1916, will be issued 
shortly) summarizes the revenues of the Board 
during those two years as follows: 


Source 1912-1913 1913-1914 
Dockage’ .idcesarncees $ 225,413.20 $ 229,188.00 
ONS. Sher cig ater ae 376,448.25 362,694.80 
Wharfage ........... 10,040.59 12,336.36 
Rents) 25 .duleonses.egires 625,173.89 670,595.74 
Belt railroad north.... 158,516.50 159,114.00 
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Belt railroad south 29,030.00 34,879.00 
Miscellaneous ....... 25,455.32 50,155.20 
Total Hotaetodys jae byecs $1,450,077.75 $1,518,963.10 


It will be noted that rents furnished over 40 
per cent of the total income and of these rents 
about 45 per cent are derived from the ferry build- 
ing. Some of the largest rent payers in the ferry 
building are as follows: The Southern Pacific 
Company $7,300 a month, the Northwestern Pac- 
ific and Sante Fe Railroads $5450 a month, Wells, 
I'argo and Company $2500 a month and Foster 
and O'Rear for various candy shops etc., $1750 
a month. Another prolific source of rental income 
is derived from the lease of sea wall lots. These 
lots have a total area of 22 acres and were valued 
by the Board of Harbor Commissioners in 1914 
at a total of $4,828,793.50. The ground leases 
on this property realizes $85,300 a year at the 
present time with assured increases in the future 
as all the rentals are raised substantially at the 
close of each five year period. Here, as in the 
ferry building, the Southern Pacific and Western 
Pacific pay the bulk: of the rentals. 

In the matter of pier rentals where steamship 
companies were assigned definite wharf and berth- 
ing spaces the old rentals were based on running 
foot of berthing space. This system was obvious- 
ly not entirely fair as the wharves were of dif- 
ferent widths so several years ago the rental unit 
was changed to the square foot. This has given 
general satisfaction. The rate in force is $.012 
per square foot per month for wharves constructed 


The Water Barrels Standing on the Ridge Board of the Shed Roof were Typical of the Old San Francisco Water Front When 


all Wharf Construction was Highly Inflammable and the Barrels were put to Frequent Use. 


The Wharf is the Old Pacific 


Mail Dock and the Steamer the Old ‘‘Mexico,’’ the Largest Wooden Steamer Ever Built on the Pacific Coast 
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Torpedoboat Destroyer ‘‘Sampson,”’ 


Built by the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation. 
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The ‘‘Sampson” is One of the New 29.5 


Knot Boats and Exceeded this Easily on Trial with 31.3 Knots 


subsequent to March 1911 and $.009 per square 
foot per month for wharves completed prior to 
that date. Thus the rental on a new wharf 800 
feet long by 200 feet wide would be $1920 per 
month while an old wharf of the same dimen- 
sions would cost $1440 per month. 

The building of the ferry depot proved a splen- 
did investment of harbor funds and caused a re- 
markable increase in the total revenues of the 
State Harbor Board while the expansion of the 
pier system and the growth of the commerce of the 
port caused a steady increase (with some marked 
fluctuations) from year to year. In round num- 
bers the income of the newly formed Board in 
its first fiscal year 1863-1864 was $71,000; in 1869- 
70, $180,000; in 1874-75, $245,000; in 1879-80, $245.- 
000; 1884-85, $259,000; in1889-90, $360,000; in 1894- 
95, $215,000; in 1889-1900, $669,000; in 1904-05, 
$1,220,000; in 1909-10, $1,638,000; in 1910-11, $1,- 
301,000; in 1911-12, $1,328,000; in 1912-13, $1,450,- 
000; in 1913-1914, $1,518,000. 

Freight Handling Equipment. 

San Francisco’s water front has practically no 
public owned freight handling equipment with 
the exception of the belt railroad and cargo ramps 
for side port trucking on some of the piers. There 
are two principal conditions which have worked 
against the introduction here of any elaborate sys- 
tem of cargo handling machinery on the State 
piers. In the first place a great percentage of the 
goods handled here consist of mixed cargoes. Coal 
is handled by private corporations which have in- 
stalled their own handling systems while grain is 
largely worked at Port Costa. In fact the setting 
aside of certain wharves to be equipped with ex- 
pensive bulk freight handling equipment has never 
possessed the possibilities present in other loca- 
tions where immense amounts of one staple ex- 
port or import are handled. The second condi- 
tion lies in the equipment of coasting and off shore 
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vessels generally operating on this Coast. The 
problem of handling general cargoes with the 
ship’s own tackle is one in which the Pacific Coast 
steamers took a decided lead many years ago and 
to-day we are still at the top in this method of 
cargo handling. 

It was feared that the opening of the Panama 
Canal would bring us many ships that had been 
dependent to a certain extent on the port handling 
equipment existant at the points of call on their 
previous runs, but the outbreak of the European 
war disorganized the plans of a great many Europ- 
ean lines and it remains to be seen if the close of 
the war will bring another problem to the water 
front authorities. 

Our northwestern neighbors, Portland and Seat- 
tle, have both installed some public owned hand- 
ling cxjuipment and the outcome of their ventures 
in this regard are being keenly watched. Port- 
land has installed some dock winches which work 
in conjunction with a ship’s tackles and, accord- 
ing to-reports, has been able to speed up the un- 
loading process materially. Seattle’s freight hand- 
ling equipment was fully described in the June 
issue of the Pacific Marine Review and was instal- 
led largely to take care of two staple articles of 
export, grain and lumber. The export trade of 
Seattle has been growing by leaps and bounds of 
late and it is hoped that the port handling equip- 
ment will more than justify its cost through con- 
tinued and continuous use. 

To the casual observer who judges a water front 
solely by its appearance, the present condition of 
San Francisco’s water front is most acceptable. 
Another year will witness the completion of all 
the work now under way and will see a contin- 
uous system of piers from the foot of Powell 
street clear round to Channel street, a stretch of 
handsome bulkhead fronts of which every citizen 
has a right to feel proud. 
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The Standard Oil Tanker ‘‘D. G. Scofield’ Sliding Down the Ways. 
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Miss Rosamond E. Boynton, who Christened the Big Tanker, 


and D. G. Scofield, President of the Standard Oil Company of California, are Shown in the Inserts 


Launching of the 


sea by Miss Rosamond E. Boynton, a Cali- 

fornia girl, grand-daughter of President D. 
G. Scofield, and with a bottle of California wine 
as a sponsoring fluid, the Standard Oil Company 
(California) tank steamer “D. G. Scofield,” built 
by the Union Iron Works Company, San Fran- 
Cisco, California, at a cost of $1,000,000.00, was 
launched Saturday afternoon, June 3rd, 1916; the 
launching ceremonies being witnessed by about 
five thousand people. 

This magnificent vessel is named after one of 
the pioneer oil men of California. In 1879 the 
Pacific Coast Oil Company was formed with a 
Production in Ventura County, California, of 600 
barrels crude oil per day, and a refinery at Ala- 
meda Point, Alameda County, California, with a 
refining capacity of 600 barrels per day. Mr. D. G. 
Scofield was one of the original promoters of this 
Company and its Vice-President. 


QO: California workmanship, dedicated to the 
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“D. G. Scofield’’ 


To effect a saving in the transportation of crude 
oil from its oil fields to its Alameda refinery, Mr. 
Scofield conceived the idea of transporting crude 
oil by water in bulk, and in 1896 the tank steamer 
“George Loomis,” named after the then President 
of the Pacific Coast Oil Company, was built at 
the Union Iron Works with a cargo capacity of 
6,490-42-gallon barrels, and a bunker oil capacity of 
638-42-gallon barrels. The steamer “George Loomis” 
is the pioneer oil tanker of the Pacific Coast, 
and was considered an immense vessel at the time 
of her construction. In great contrast is the pres- 
ent steamer which bears President Scofield’s name. 
This latest production has a cargo capacity of 80,- 
000-42-gallon barrels, and a bunker oil capacity of 
8,500-42 gallon barrels, with between decks space 
for approximately 60,000 ten gallon cases of oil. 
The mean draft of the “George Loomis” loaded is 
15 ft. 8 in., and the mean draft of the “D. G. Sco- 


field” loaded will be 29 ft. 1% in. This compari- 
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The ‘Scofield’ saking the Water and an End View of the New a Beker ah ae at the Union Iron Works. To the Left, J. A. 


McGregor, President of the Union Iron Works, and Ri 


Tynan, Vice-President and 


General Manager of the Big Weatern ‘Shipyace 


son brings out vividly the great strides made in 
the Coastwise transportation of bulk oil products. 

In 1900 the Standard Oil Company acquired the 
Pacific Coast Oil Company, Mr. Scofield remaining 
as Vice-President. In 1906 the corporate name of 
the Pacific Coast Oil Company was changed to 
the Standard Oil Company (California), with Mr. 
Scofield its Vice-President, and in the latter part 
of 1911 he was honored with the presidency of the 
Company, a corporation requiring approximately 
100,000 barrels of crude oil per day to meet its re- 
quirements and in great contrast to the early daily 
requirements of the Pacific Coast Oil Company. 

The builders of the steamer “D. G. Scofield,” the 
Union Iron Works Company, needs no introduction 
to the shipbuilding public. This Company has 
built a number of vessels for the Standard Oil 
Company (California), such repeat orders being 
evidence of high class and efficient’ workmanship. 
It is the largest Pacific Coast shipyard, and when 
its Alameda branch ‘yard is completed, it will be 
the largest shipbuilding plant in the United States. 
At present this Company has more tonnage con- 
tracted for than any other American shipbuilding 
plant. The contract for the construction of the 
“D. G. Scofield” was signed on August 16th, 1915; 
its keel was laid December 16th, 1915; launched 
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June 3rd, 1916, and the vessel is promised for deliv- 
ery August 15th, 1916, while the contract date for 
final delivery is October 2nd, 1916. In delivering 
this vessel practically one and one-half months 
ahead of contract time, the Union Iron Works 
Company surely has made a great record. 

The “D. G. Scofield” has a length overall of 458 
ft. O in., beam moulded 58 ft. 0., and a depth 
moulded to shelter deck 41 ft. 0 in. It is built on 
the Isherwood principle of longitudinal framing, 
and as it is built with complete steel shelter, up- 
per and main decks, cargo booms, cargo handling 
gear and winches have been fitted. The “D. G. 
Scofield” is rather an innovation in the tank steam- 
ship line as this vessel has been fitted with large 
cargo hatches so that general cargo may be car- 
ried in the main cargo tanks. The machinery is 
aft, and the pumproom forward. There are 18 
main oil tanks with a capacity of 80,000-42-gallon 
barrels. The engines are of the most modern 
and improved design, quadruple expansion, direct 
acting, surface condensing type, carefully and ac- 
curately balanced on the Yarrow, Schlick, Tweedy 
system, the engines developing 3,300 I. H. P. at a 
piston speed not exceeding 660 ft. per minute, 
which it is estimated will drive the ship at not less 
than 11 knots when loaded. ‘The engines and 
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As the ‘Scofield’? Looked After Her Launching 


auxiliaries are designed with ample strength for 
a working pressure of 220 lbs. per sq. in. with 60° 
F. of superheat. The vessel is equipped with three 
single ended Scotch marin boilers, 15 ft. 6 in. in- 
side diameter by 12 ft. 1 in. long, with a heating 
surface of 9500 sq. ft., and arranged to burn fuel 
oil with Howden’s forced draft. The “D. G. Sco- 
field” with all its equipment, propelling machinery, 


Launch of the U. 


N JUNE 17 the U. S. S. “Cuyama” was suc- 
cessfully launched at the Mare Island Navy 


Yard. The “Cuyama,” except for minor 
changes, is practically a duplicate of the “Kanawha,” 
which was launched at Mare Island on July 11, 1914. 
The principal dimensions of the “Cuyama” are as 
follows: 

Length between perpendiculars 455 feet, length 
over all 475.5 feet, beam molded 56 feet, depth at 
mid-length at side molded 35 feet 91% inches, load 
draft 26 feet 4 inches, trial displacement 14,500 tons, 
designed maximum speed, full load, 14 knots. 

The “Cuyama” has a straight stem and elliptical 
stern and is of the ordinary tank ship type with the 
necessary exceptions to meet the rigid requirements 
of the Navy in regard to ammunition storage, bat- 
tery emplacements, crew quarters, etc. 

The cargo fuel oil tanks have a capacity of 2,260,- 
000 gallons and the bunkers a capacity of 469,100 
8allons or sufficient to steam 8000 knots at 10 knots 
Speed. Storeroom capacity has been provided suffi- 
“lent for the entire ship’s complement for three 
Months and cold storage for twenty-one days. Special 
Compartments have been provided as follows: for 10,- 

gallons of cargo lubricating oil in barrels; for 
Cargo paints, oils, turpentine and alcohols in original 
packages; compartments for carrying cargo gasoline 
and kerosene in original packages; compartments for 
carrying 500 tons of ammunition and for carrying 
200 tons of general stores. 
The vessels are twin screw, the engines being in- 
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_eral are of forged steel. 


auxiliaries and outfit is classed and built under 
special survey of Lloyd’s Register of British and 
Foreign Shipping to class 100 A-1, and will meet 
all the requirements of General Rules and Regula- 
tions prescribed by the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors of the U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service 
in effect at the time of the completion and delivery 
of the steamer. © 


S. S. “Cuyama’’ 


verted cylinder, direct acting, triple expansion units 
with cylinders 23, 3914 and 68% inches in diameter 
by 48 inches stroke and operating at 100 revolutions. 
The steam pressure at the high pressure receiver is 
190 pounds. The sequence of cranks is high, inter- 
mediate, low and the cranks are set 120 degrees 
apart. The main valves are operated by Steven- 
son link motions with double bar links. There 
is one piston valve on the high pressure and 
two each on the intermediate and low pressure 
cylinders. The engine framing is of cast-iron in- 
verted “Y” housings, and the bed plate of cast-iron 
in three sections bolted together. The shafts, piston 
rods, connecting rods and all working parts in gen- 
Each main condenser has a 
cooling surface of 3900 square feet and there is in 
addition an auxiliary condenser taking the exhaust of 
all auxiliary machinery. The main circulating pumps 
are of the centrifugal type. Each of the main con- 
densers is exhausted by an independent air pump of 
the double, vertical, single-acting type. 

Steam is supplied by four water tube boilers with 
a total heating surface of 12,240 square feet. The 
forced draft system is of the closed stoke-hold type 
and the oil burning installation is that manufactured 
by the Babcock and Wilcox Company. 

The auxiliary machinery is very complete consist- 
ing of auxiliary pumps, refrigerating machinery, 
workshop tools, distilling and evaporating apparatus, 
etc. The towing engine for the “Cuyama” is*to be a 
duplicate of the one fitted on the “Maumee” and the 
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“Kanawha” and has cylinders 16 inches in diameter 
and 16 inches stroke. The machine is equipped with 
an auxiliary shaft carrying gypsy heads for warping 
and with the American Engineering Company's auto- 
matic winding device and the drum has a capacity for 
1800 feet of two inches in diameter wire hawser. An 
approximate pull on the hawser of 37,000 pounds is 
obtained with this machine. It is also believed that 
the Government will duplicate the installation of 
pneumercators on the “Maumee” on this new. ship. 


The Dredge 


Te dredge “Tualatin” has just completed its 


builder's trials and has been placed in regu- 

lar service by the Port of Portland, of Port- 
land, Oregon. This dredge has some radical de- 
partures in design from that ordinarily followed 
in hydraulic pipe line dredges and the tests indi- 
cate that these changes are a very decided im- 
provement. . 

The dredge was designed by Mr. J. B. C. Lock- 
wood, consulting engineer of Portland, Oregon, a 
member of the American Societies of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers. 


The dredge has a steel hull with a wooden 
house, high pressure marine boilers and geared 
steam turbines for the main pump and cutter 
drives. Part of the auxiliaries are also turbine 
driven. 

The hull is 235’ long, 44’ beam and 12’ 6” deep. 
It has five water-tight compartments and is stif- 
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The launching weight of the “Cuyama” was 4300 
tons. This vessel was laid down on December 15, 
1915, and therefore just about six months has elapsed 
between the keel laying and the launching, a very 
good record for Navy Yard work. The work was 
under the charge of Naval Constructor H. M. 
Gleason, construction officer: while the engines were 
built by the machinery division of the yard under 


the direction of Commander I. D. Karns, U. S. N., 

engineer officer. 

sa l s... 39 Ke 
ualatin 

fened by two longitudinal steel trusses. It was 


built by the Willamette Iron & Steel Works of 
Portland, Oregon. 

The wooden deck house contains offices for 
the engineers and accommodations for the entire 
crew which lives aboard. It was built by Joseph 
Supple of Portland, Oregon. 

The boilers are of the marine, sectional, water 
tube type built for 250 Ibs. steam pressure. All 
of the generating tubes are of seamless steel en- 
closed in a sheet steel casing lined with asbestos 
They are fitted with superheaters for furnishing 
under ordinary running conditions about 40 de- 
grees of superheat. Each boiler has 5000 sq. ft. 
heating surface and is provided with a large dutch 
oven for burning sawdust and shavings as fuel. 
They were furnished and installed by the Ballin 
Water Tube Boiler Company of Portland, Oregon. 

The dredging pump is driven by two steam tur- 


View in Engine Room, Showing Reduction Gears and Turbines, 
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Dredge “Tualatin” 
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Discharge Pipe from the Dredge ‘‘Tualatin,’’ Showing Rock Fill at Multnomah Falls 
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View in Dredging Room of the ‘‘Tualatin,’’ Showing Dredging Pump 
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Cutting Turbine and Reduction Gear, Dredge ‘‘Tualatin” 


bines each of 1000 h.-p. by means of Helical reduc- 
tion gears. The normal speed of the turbines is 
3600 r. p. m., and the gear reduction is 12 to 1. 
Each turbine has an overload capacity of 25 per 
cent. 

The dredge has two sets of hoisting machinery, 
one on the forward end and the other aft, arranged 
for the various operations required in working the 
dredge and for getting out of the ship channel 
quickly when it is necessary to do so to accom- 
modate passing ships. 

It has a surface condenser and a full outfit of 
auxiliaries necessary for a marine condensing 
plant. The dredge is provided with an electric 
light plant and a 14” searchlight. 

When working, all operations except those re- 
lating to the main turbine are controlled from the 
pilot house placed above the top of the steel 
trusses. 

The cost of the dredge complete was about 
$200,000. All machinery was purchased by the 
Port of Portland direct and was installed by its 
own employees under the direction of the consult- 
ing engineer. 

The dredge has a 30’ pipe line and is the third 
machine of this size built by the Port of Portland, 
the others being the dredge “Columbia,” con- 
structed in 1902, and the dredge “Willamette,” 
built in 1912. 


New London, Conn., is making a bold bid for 
more ocean traffic in expending $1,000,000 for the 
constructon of a pier and other harbor improve- 


ments. 
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The statistical tables issued by Lloyds Register 
of Shipping for the calendar year 1915 show the 
effect of the war on the shipbuilding industry of 
various countries as far as classification in Lloyds 
is concerned. Since the percentage of the total 
new construction of the world that is classed with 
Lloyds would remain stationary, with the excep- 
tion of German or Austrian shipping, the table 
given below may be accepted as an accurate onc 
on which top base proportionate increases or de- 
creases in the total new shipping of the world 
whether classed in Lloyds or some other society : 


1913 1914 1915 
Where built. a 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. | Tons. 
a 

United Kingdom...| 548 | 1,381,424 | 535 | 1,372,542 | 334 | 679,178 
United States...... 95,810 22 | 104,723 

Austria-Hungary . V4, 086. |osiarers|) acercwise 

Belgium Ore TG SE cece): asaads 
British Coloni 14,849 7 2,653 
Chine. i escices 649 2 3,749 
Denmark 27,271 6 24,712 
BYANCG. escscecscacel 24] C22, 2260] cise. [| osececwis 3 21,600 

SE 956) |) aiiasell weiss 
53,216 24 63,092 

8.429 arakol| carerevatate 
30,686 7 54,997 
1,889 3 4,666 

oo |} ates | eeoess 
ShHalhic tisercvcseces 6,637 3 5,816 
Sweden .....scsees B 9,078 6 3,347 
Otel as oes ee: 694 | 1,891,733 | 667 | 1,736,731 | 417 | 968,533 
The Rosario, Argentina, Electric Light and 


Power Company, is erecting an oil tank 58’ in 
diameter by 33’ high fitted with piping for filling 
from tank steamers. The concern, which generates 
18,000 kilowatts, has decided to use oil fuel 
instead of coal. 
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A Tacoma Built Schooner 


View Showing Framing of the Big Schooner Building at the 
Babare Brothers Yard, Tacoma 


firms that has recently expanded their plant 

to meet the demand for large wooden ves- 
sels. This firm has had many years of experience 
in the building of fishing craft and cannery tenders 
and as the requirements of such craft call for 
very sturdy, serviceable hulls, Babare Brothers 
are peculiarly fitted to successfully handle the 
larger construction which they have now under- 
taken. Under way at the present time, they have 
a fine 200’ schooner. sketch, plans of which are 
shown herewith. They report that inquiries for 
large auxiliary schooners are numerous and that 


B tm Brothers of Tacoma is one of the 
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Sail and Rigging Plan, Inboard Profile, Sections andDeck Plans of Big Four-Masted Schooner Now Building 
at the Babare Brothers Yard, Tacoma, Washington 
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Bow Framing of the Babare Brothers’ Big Schooner 


the prospects of steady work in this field for 
several years to come are bright. 

While undertaking large work in their newly- 
fitted yards, Babare Brothers are also very busy 
on small craft in their old yard. Among the boats 
credited to this plant are the “Elisha P. Ferry” 
of Seattle. This is a 65’ Government patrol boat 
for the State Fisheries service, and is powered 
with a 75-horse-power Corliss engine. Work is 
well under way on a 60’ twin screw shallow draft 
river boat for work in Alaskan waters for the 
Sea Beach Packing Company of Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington. This craft will be powered with a pair 
of 27-horse-power Corliss engines. The ‘“Com- 
rade,” a 40’ cruiser for Mr. Geo. Bidwell of San 
Diego, has just been delivered to her owner. The 
“Comrade” is thoroughly equipped for long cruises, 
her cabins are handsomely finished in oak and 
she has accommodations for eight people. A 12-- 
horse-power Corliss gas engine furnishes the driv- 
ing power and the boat is fitted with electric 
lights. 


C. H. Evans & Company report the sale re- 
cently of a 17-25 horsepower Sterling engine to 
the Alaska Packers’ Association. 


First Voyage of the “Annie Johnson’’, Powered 


to test the running of the two 160-B.H.P. 

Bolinder engines with which she has been 
equipped, on Saturday, April 29th, at 11:00 P. M., 
and having loaded a quantity of explosives, pro- 
ceeded on her voyage to Honolulu at 3:45 P. M. 
When well clear of the lightship, the wind being 
fair but light, sail was set, both engines being 
kept running at full power, and at noon, April 
30th, the distance showed by log, 212 knots; on 
May Ist, at noon, by observation, 213 knots; on 
May 2nd, at noon, a speed of 185 knots; May 3rd, 
at noon, 155 knots. On this date the ship encoun- 
tered very heavy weather, during which time a 
serious leak developed in one of the side cargo 
ports, making it necessary to put the ship on the 
opposite tack to enable the necessary repairs to be 
made. ‘This occasioned a delay of six hours, the 
ship being practically headed back to San Fran- 
cisco. ; 

The remainder of the voyage was made without 
incident. A good average speed was maintained, 
as is shown by the accompanying record of days’ 
runs, the ship being propelled by her engines, 
which were not stopped until she arrived at her 
destination, except for 1% hours, to examine the 
forward main bearing of the starboard engine, 
which gave indications of heating. No evidence of 


T« “Annie Johnson” completed her trial trip 
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any serious scoring having shown itself, the engine 
was started up, and ran, as stated, continuously. 

The “Annie Johnson” arrived at Port off Hono- 
lulu at 6:00 P. M. on May 10th, but owing to the 
quarantine regulations of the port was unable to 
enter the harbor until 7:00 A. M. the following 
morning, May 11th, having made the trip in 11 
days. 

It is interesting to state here, that while the 
engines were stopped to make an examination of 
the bearing referred to, the speed was reduced by 
more than 314 knots per hour, although at this 
particular time the wind was very favorable for 
sailing, which was not the case during the whole 
of the voyage. 

The “Annie Johnson,” after having discharged 
her Honolulu cargo, proceeded to different island 
ports under her own power at very fair speed, con- 
siderably shortening the time usually taken up in 
making these inter-island trips, which before had 
to be made with the aid of a tug-boat at consider- 
able expense and delay. 

To show how creditable the performance is on 
this trip, we will compare it with the Steamship 
“Justin,” which left San Francisco shortly after 
the “Annie Johnson,” and made the trip in 10 
days and 17 hours. The “Justin” is a full powered 
ship, lately owned by the United States Govern- 
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ment, and is considered easily able to maintain a 
sea-speed of 10 knots. 

The fuel consumption of the “Annie Johnson” 
averaged 914 bbls. per day, equal to less than .40 
Ibs. of oil per B.H.P. hour, amount used on the 
voyage being 105 bbls. 

The space occupied by the engine-room installa- 
tion, together with the tankage, has not interfered 
with the carrying capacity of the ship, it having 
been proved that the ship was able to stow as 
large a cargo on this voyage as on any former 
voyage. 

The “Annie Johnson” left San Francisco April 
29, at 3:45 P. M. 

April 30 at 12:00 Noon 212 Knots by log 


May 1% “ “213 “« “observation 
“cc “ce “ oe “ “ oe 
2 185 

“ce 3 “ “ca. “ae ] 5 5 ce “cc “a 
“ 4 “cc “ “ce 191 “ 6b oe 
“ 5 “cc oe “c 213 “ “ oe 
“ 6 oe “ “oe 222 “ce “cc 6c 
“ 7 “cc “ce “cc 220 “ f3 “ 
“; 8 “ce cc “c 210 “ce “ce “cc 
“ 9 ce oe “ 216 “ “c “cs 
“ce 10 “cs 6c “ce 216 “ “ log 


Arrived off port at 6:00 P. M., and waited out- 
side until 7:00 A. M. on the 11th, according to 
quarantine regulations. 

VOYAGE OF THE “ANNIE JOHNSON,” 
HONOLULU TO SAN FRANCISCO. 

The voyage of the “Annie Johnson” was made in 
a little over fifteen (15) days, the engines being 
used for the propulsion of the ship for the whole 
distance as the weather was altogether unfavorable 
for sailing, head winds or calm prevailing during 
the whole voyage. 

The following statement gives a record of the 
days’ runs: 


May 26, Left Mahukona at 6 p. m. 
BOT NOON: iii ake eed en Ak 90 knots 
BS” ORE AN = atest tate than pullace 196 ” 
Bt DO SE leet 2 ach av ah 75” 
TOR OP ae cents gissee ee 170” 
Be” BW Pie ei aa e eaedve ei Riranaeesss 150.” 

Jurie Ay? wade ce eas 110” 
u De oak adil L ceaeeaig ee 155-°°” 
e Be. ORO” sscheeahlaceee A coahedetan sd 147.” 
tg Aa OF. & Sakon dtlas Wades ey abe 144 ” 
ey De oh tases Wilkes eds 1430 =” 
. (6 LMC oe cr rere corre eres 145 =” 
is | a ee ee Ee 155” 
% Bo PS tera yin esieads 135n0.-% 
or OQ. PS BM etee et guaie gente 135” 
BE AOE, ES cs ect SERGE alti sot 215. =” 
NN: 2 BP cleo ten tae cate cise 150. —” 

2415 ” 


June 11, Arrived San Francisco 6:20 a. m. 
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The engines worked very smoothly and were not 
stopped during the whole of the voyage. 

The total running time for the round trip from 
San Francisco to Honolulu and return, was 696 
hours, which includes calling at different inter- 
island ports. 

The total consumption of fuel oil for the above 
time was 289 barrels. 

Consumption of lubricating oil 400 gallons. 

Approximate total cost of fuel and lubricating 
oil for round trip, within $470.00. 

It is interesting to compare the voyage of some 
other well-known sailing ships which left the Ha- 
waiian Islands for San Francisco several days be- 
fore the “Annie Johnson.” The bark “R. P. Rit- 
het,” belonging to the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany, occupied twenty-eight (28) days in making 
the trip, having left the Hawaiian Islands two 
weeks before the “Annie Johnson.” 

The four-masted ship “Falls of Clyde,” belong- 
ing to the Associated Oil Company, was thirty- 
seven (37) days out from Honolulu at the time 
of the arrival of the “Annie Johnson,” and the 
schooner “Beulah” nineteen (19) days out. 

The latter vessel, which left Honolulu three (3) 
days before the “Annie Johnson,” was passed by 
her on the 30th four (4) days out. 

The “Annie Johnson” had as cargo on this voy- 
age 2,000 tons of sugar, drawing 19 6” forward 
and 18’ 10” aft. 

The fuel consumption for the round trip figures 
4104 pounds per horse-power hour. 


LONDON’S NEW DOCKS. 


Despite war conditions considerable progress 
has been made on London’s new wet docks which 
have been under construction since August 1912. 
The total excavation necessary in order to secure 
the desired depth of 38’ under the impounded 
water level totals 3,500,000 cubic yards of mate- 
rial, and this work is practically completed. The 
dock will have a total quayage of about 10,000 
lineal feet. The entrance lock from the Thames 
has a length of 800’ and a width of 100’ and a 
depth below high water mark of 45’. Three pairs 
of steel lock gates will allow of the lock being 
subdivided to suit the length of the boat leaving 
or entering the dock. 


The Skandia Enginecring Company of Seattle 
have two 240 horse-power Skandia engines for 
sale. These engines will arrive in Seattle August 
15 and as the schooner for which they were ordered 
will not be ready to receive them for several 
months, the Skandia people have decided to put 
the first pair of 240's up for sale as a second set of 
engines for the schooner are already on their way 
to this country. ' 
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THE ENGINEERS AND PREPAREDNESS. 
N: action on the part of the United States Gov- 


ernment has ever met with more widespread 

approval than the formation of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board and the subsequent appointment of 
state engineering boards to take active charge of the 
mobilization of the country’s manufacturing and pro- 
ductive resources. The manner in which these boards 
have been chosen has brought into the service of the 
Army and Navy departments without one cent of 
cost the very essence of the engineering and chemical 
skill of the entire country and has insured that the 
words politics or partizanship will never even be 
whispered in connection with the work of men whose 
services the Government never could have bought 
but who serve gladly, paying their own expenses and 
donating time which many of them could sell to 
others at very high rates. 

In discussing Industrial Mobilization in “The Na- 
tion's Business.’ Mr. W. S. Gifford, Supervising 
Director, Committee on Industrial Preparedness of 
the Naval Consulting Board and well known in en- 
gineering circles as the chief statistician of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
writes as follows: The work of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board Committee on Industrial Prepared- 
ness comprehends three distinct initial steps. The 
first is to find out what American industry can 
actually produce in munitions of war. The second 
is to apply that knowledge in a practical way 
which will put the plants of this country into the 
service of the Government, behind the Army and 
Navy. The third step is to form such an organ- 
ization of skilled labor as will not get off the job 
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when war comes, that will not allow skilled 
workers to go to the front only to be pulled back 
later to tasks from which they never should have 
been taken. It is now well known that allowing 
skilled labor to enlist at the outbreak of hostilities 
created a very scrious state of affairs in the fac- 
tories of European countries. 


In the first step, that of making the industrial 
inventory, we are not depending on any small 
corps of men or board. The work is being done by 
the men who themselves have developed the in- 
dustries of the country. In short, we are enrolling 
American industry at its source, and we have 
turned to the engineers of America to take up the 
work. It is they who in the event of war must 
stand behind the industries and we have called 
them into service in time of peace. 

iriefly, in every State of the Union a board of 
five directors has been formed, each director being 
a leading business engineer of his State, familiar 
with his State’s industrial fabric. These men are 
chosen, one each from five great technical socie- 
ties, the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
the American Chemical Society, which have them- 
selves, with the only standard that of efficiency 
and integrity, selected these directors. They are 
serving by appointment of the Secretary of the 
Navy. This gives us, including Alaska and the 
District of Columbia, five men each, in all fifty 
working boards of 250 engineers of the highest 
standing, and under them will work the more 
than 30,000 engineers belonging to the five great 
societies, all of these men trained as only Amer- 
ican engineers are trained. All the State directors. 
from Maine to Alaska, and from Louisiana to Cali- 
fornia, are now at work, and entering upon the 
campaign in the most serious and concentrated 
frame of mind. 

A minute, sweeping inventory of industry is be- 
ing made by means of a very carefully prepared 
form. The information called for in this form is 
based upon what business men consider it neces- 
sary to know in arriving at the physical capacity 
of plants and their fitness and reliability for 
specific classes of output. Such information has 
never before been collected by any department 
of the Government and will be held confidential 
for the benefit of the War and Navy Departments. 

The form will go to the manufacturer through 
the State directors, who will pass it on to the 
best qualified engineer in the field, who will be 
known as a field aide, and will be held personally 
responsible for the filling out of the form. 

The second step provided for a wholly workable 
plan whereby American manufacturers in days of 
peace shall maintain an annual minimum produc- 
tion of that part of the munitions of war best 
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suited to their respective outputs. If, say, a great 
motor car company will learn to produce and does 
produce only ten 3-inch shell casings a year, its 
entire producing mechanism, with its’ hundred 
angles, will have become attuned to the output, 
and our purpose will have been served. 

Let me also point out one very. vital thing: this 
annual distribution of orders will develop our in- 
dustrial resources nationally, in a gcographic sense. 
It will bring to the support of the Army and 
Navy industrial centers west of the Alleghanies 
and away from the exposed seaboards: will not 
only insure against the shutting down of plants in 
time of war, but will give employment to the 
maximum number of working men throughout the 
country even under war conditions, and thus pre- 
vent suffering through unemployment. 


“SEA POWER.” 

“Sea Power” volume one, number one, has 
arrived and has taken the place of the “Seven 
Seas” magazine as the official organ of the Navy 
League of the United States. From the make- 
up point of view there is nothing to be desired 
in this attractive piece of printing, but the subject 
matter is far from what one would expect in 
such a magazine. The very first editorial to 
appear in this new former of public opinion is 
entitled “What’s the Matter with the Navy?” 
and consists of some very arrant nonsense of 
which the following is surely noteworthy: 

“It requires twenty years to build a fleet, and 
its proper construction is one of the most tech- 
nical and scientific pieces of engineering since the 
world began. When the United States attempts 
this job it proceeds without a plan. It employs 
no architect to design the structure, it makes no 
attempt to visualize the ultimate product. It 
puts the task in the hands of a group of civilians, 
members of Congressional committees. These men, 
though able and honest, have had no training for 
the task in hand and the personnel of the com- 
mittee constantly changes. Yet these civilians 
each year design an addition to the developing 
fleet. They state what ships shall be built and 
write specifications.” 

Now the Navy League has a place in the de- 
velopment of a true understanding of the Navy’s 
needs and aspirations, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that subsequent numbers of their publica- 
tion will be free of such idiotic twaddle as that 
quoted above. 


DEATH OF LOUIS RISDON MEAD. 

On June 13 Louis Risdon Mead passed away 
in San Francisco at the age of sixty-eight. Mr. 
Mead's death removes another of the few remain- 
ing personalities that link the engineering of the 
present day with a past filled with mechanical 
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and mining machinery triumphs that will always 
give the western city a distinct place in engineer- 
ing history. Mr. Mead was Secretary of the old 
Risdon Iron Works during the period when that 
concern stood in a position in regard to deep 
mining machinery that challenged the world. He 
was President of the Mechanics Institute for sev- 
eral vears and took a prominent part in the ex- 
Tle was 
a regent of the University of California for some 
time. After retiring from the engineering field, 
Mr. Mead secured the Byron Hot Springs prop- 


hibitions fostered by that body. also 


erty and vave his attention to its management 
practically up to the time of his death. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 

The movement of sea borne merchandise to and 
from the port of Manchester, England, is controlled 
by the Manchester Ship Canal Company and the 
affairs of this concern are of especial interest 
owing to the fact that it was freely predicted 
that the project of connecting Manchester with 
the sea was doomed to financial failure. During 
1915 the sea borne traffic amounted to 5,115,954 
tons and the receipts to $3,685,244. The balance 
after the payment of all fixed and_ operating 
charges was $729,770 and a 314 per cent. dividend 
was paid on the Manchester Ship Canal stock; 
72 cents per share to the preference shares and 
36 cents per share on the ordinary shares. This 
is the first dividend paid out of profits earned by 
the canal to ordinary shareholders. 


The Geo. E. Billings Company, insurance 
brokers and average adjusters, of 312 California 
street, have gotten out an interesting and instruct- 
ive little brochure dealing with the Harter Act, 
York-Antwerp rules, General and Particular Ave- 
rage etc. This little phamplet is valuable as a 
concise and ready reference on matters of marine 
insurance which are often bothersome to any one 
but an expert and Geo. E. Billings Company are 
to be congratulated on distributing such a useful 
little reminder. 


RAILROADS BID LOW ON COAL. 

In the bids received at Washington on May 26 for 
the transportation of coal to the Pacific Coast the 
railroads came very nearly nosing out the ships. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Company, the South- 
ern Pacific Company, the Missouri Pacific Company 
and the Union Pacific Company all bid $8.711 a ton 
while Houlder, Weir and Boyd offered the Nor- 
wegian steamer “-Arna,” 8600 tons, at $8.50. Thus 
we have the spectacle of the United States Govern- 
ment not only turning down American firms for the 
sake of saving 21 cents a ton but also deliberately 
breaking the laws of the United States in order to 
do so. 
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Our South American Trade 


By CARLOS DE BERNA. 


hold in South American markets, or are 

they simply filling in the vacancy caused by 
South America’s inability to secure imports from 
Furopean sources? This is a vital question, but 
how many in commercial, financial or even diplo- 
matic circles can answer it? Careful research 
shows that while the total export from the United 
States to South American countries in 1915 was 
far above the figure for the previous year it does 
not equal the 1913 total. The following table of 
United States exports to South America for 
1915, 1914, and 1913 show graphically the relative 
trade of the three years just past: 


A RE American goods in reality gaining a foot- 


1915 1914 1913 

Argentina ...-$ 52,883,085 $27,127,958 $ 54,980,415 
Bolivia oo... : a60,189 H 82,459 
Brazil ...... BASSZ510 © 23 29,901,203 
CGE” eteavins arate savage te wide aikenere 17,800,611 13 § 
COOMA Assia ee cade ashes 8,980,177 Oo, 784.275 
Heures 520 eee yepicrne sears aaaie 3,365,493 2,504,014 
Falkland Tslands .......+0.0- 160 1,294 
Guiana: 

British 1,812,684 

Dutch 

French 
Paraguay 
Peru ....... 
Uruguay 
Venezucla .... 5,462,441 


Total South American, ..$145,338,862 $91,013,339 $146,514,635 


The vast drop of 1914 from the year on either 
side can easily be accounted for by the outbreak 
of the European war. The world’s financial mar- 
ket was set into a panic, banks refused to nego- 
tiate foreign papers and shipping documents and 
called in loans and the business world was unable 
to secure the necessary means to carry on busi- 
ness. In 1915 the financial centers had to a cer- 
tain extent adjusted themselves and commerce be- 
gan to appreciate in a way its position. 

The situation, as it stands to-day, is still far from 
being adjusted, and trade with the South American 
countries is still in its infancy. It is necessary 
that the banks here in the United States grant 
facilities to those doing or trying to do business 
with the South. Past experience should be suf- 
ficient to enable them to make such selections 
among their clients as would warrant negotiating 
their paper. It is often asked how much capital 
a firm has. Capital is an important factor but the 
vital one is the experience a firm has had in South 
America, its knowledge as to the trade’s require- 
ments, modes of packing, tastes of the people and 
above all a full and conversant knowledge of 
Spanish. 

Particular mention could be made of one firm, 
who during the last quarter of 1912 opened busi- 
ness with a few shipments a month amounting to 
a few hundred dollars. In 1913 a business of 
$2000 a month was carried and in 1914 it had 
grown to $9,000 a month. When the war opened 
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credits were restricted and prices went up, tonnage 
was scarce and all articles, especially those called 
for by belligerent countries, jumped to figures be- 
yond reach, exportation of foreign goods stopped 
and then in the general stagnation of business this 
firm ceased operations. Now had it had proper 
support in a financial way as well as from shipping 
lines this same firm would to-day most likely be 
passing papers through the New York clearing 
house amounting to not less than $15,000 per 
month. This is but one of the multitude of simi- 
lar cases brought about by the vital lack of Amer- 
ican foreign trade merchant marine. 


We are all crying for trade with South America, 
Australia, Japan, China and those of the nations 
of Europe not involved in war, and yet our na- 
tion allows the sale of vessels to foreigners. Now 
and right now is the time to act. Keep your 
ships, get the Government to make such laws as 
will protect your bottoms instead of forcing you 
to dispose of them and then Ict your true Amer- 
ican patriotism, not monetarism, guide you, and 
we will not only command a fair share of the 
trade of South America and elsewhere, but also 
lose that half-scared look for want of prepared- 
ness. Is my statement correct? if not ! am_ will- 
ling to accept criticism. From the statistics given 
above we can readily see that instead of getting 
ahead of the export game we are falling behind. 
If in this country, during the turbulent condi- 
tions of Europe, we have fallen nearly a million 
and a quarter of dollars behind in our South 
American trade, what will it be.when the war is 
stopped and normal conditions return with all the 
great European industrial centers back to work? 
Do you think it will take them long to recuperate? 
Some it undoubtedly will, but the others, our 
most bitter competitors, not having had any dam- 
age done to their factories, will send out their 
customary experienced traveling men who have 
been trained to satisfy their customers and not 
only their home offices and themselves. 


What will be the outcome? Nine chances out 
of ten, South America will prefer the European 
goods to the American, as she knows she will be 
treated as in the past—in other words, she will 
receive complete satisfaction. Added to this South 
American sentiment is the entire preparedness of 
European countries to carry and deliver their 
own goods in their own ships without looking to 
others for favors as we have had to do in the 
past and will have to continue to do in the fu- 
ture unless some radical changes are made in the 
policy of our country towards deep sea shipping. 


Tere on the Coast we are always ready to help 
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the interior, now let us send representatives, men 
of experience, to our Middle West friends and tell 
them what it means to our great nation to be 
without a merchant marine. Let us send men, 
not to make banquet speeches, but to sit down and 
talk with the producer, the retailer and the mid- 
dle man. You will find that these Middle West- 
erners are hard-headed business men who will 
listen and think and, in time, will act. But if 
they are not approached on the vitality of this 
point they are ignorant to their own detriment 
and if our American deep-sea merchant marine 
is really downed it will be our own fault, here on 
the Coast, for the other fellow will simply tell 
you, “How could I know when you never took 
the trouble to explain it to me.” There are many 
statesmen in the country to-day, who I daresay 
have never given this matter a thought. Why? 
Simply because their attention has never been 
brought to it in the proper light and who might 
be our friends instead of being, passively at least, 
our enemies. All these obstacles can he 
come, so get busy and act at once. Tet us be 
the Norwegians of the West and teach our chil- 
dren the necessity of ships. The sum and _ sub- 
stance of all this South American trade talk is 
merely this: that if we want to extend our trade 
relations we must have an American merchant 
marine, for the one cannot sail smoothly along 
without the other. 


To illustrate this point as applied to the South 
American field let us take the coasting service of 
that continent. The majority of merchants in the 
South American countries are French, German, 
English, Turks or Syrians, Spanish and the na- 
tives, the latter being negligible in quantity and 
importance. There are three lines of steamers 
plying the West Coast at present, the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, which is a subsidiary 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company; the 
Compania Sud Americana de Vapores, a Chilean 
concern under English management to a grcat 
extent and the shares of which are, it is said, 
mostly in London, and the Peruvian Company, 
which simply plies between the Peruvian ports 
and Balboa. Of these three companies, the Pa- 
cific Steam Navigation Company, which practically 
controls the Coast trade, is the only concern ma- 
king the Ecuadorean ports. Can we expect a 
service which is predominantly English to give 
the best service in the world between an Amer- 
ican exporter and a South American German 
customer? Every day something shows up to 
demonstrate our’ weakness and debility on the 
sea, and if we wish to extend our commercial 
relations with the world we must have our own 
American merchant marine and so be in an abso- 
lutely independent position. 


over- 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. O. H. Fischer, President of the Union Gas 
Engine Company, spent the latter part of June in 
the East on business. 

Mr. J. 
the Skandia heavy oil engine, has been visiting 
Nw 
large demands for this well known 
the Pacific Coast. 


The Columbian Maritime Company has started 


H. Hansen, western representative of 


York on business in connection with the 


engine on 


a new steamship service between Cristobal-Colon 


and the ports of Buenaventura, Tumaco, cte., 


on the Pacific Coast of Columbia. 

Mr. Edward S. Hough, consulting engineer and 
naval architect, San Francisco, has been spending 
the latter part of the past month in the East. 

The Brookings Lumber Company has arranged 
with the Chas. R. McCormick Company to con- 


struct a 730,000 feet wooden, auxiliary powered, 
lumber schooner, 


Atkins, Kroll and Company have ordered 
another powered schooner for South Sea trading 
from William Brusstar of Oakland. The schooner 
will be 110 feet long and be equipped with an 
80 horse power Union Gas Engine Company 
motor. 

Mr. I. W. Rodgers, assistant to the manager, 
Pacific Coast Coal Company, is on a vacation jaunt 
down the California coast. Mr. Rodgers is one of 
the coal company’s most popular officials and has 
a wide circle of friends from Seattle to San Diego. 

Mr. H. B. Gregg, former secretary and treasurer 
of the Matson Navigation Company, has entered 
the field of finance, having purchased a membership 
in the San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange. 
The new firm conducts its business under the name 
of Ryone, Gregg and Company and buys and sells 
investment, stocks and bonds. Mr. Gregg is by no 
means venturing on untried ground in his latest 
venture as the first five years of his business life 
were spent with a large brokerage firm. 

Naval Constructor Stuart Smith, at the head of 
the hull division of the Puget Sound Navy Yard for 
the past three years, has been detailed in a similar 
capacity to the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Commander I. C. Wettengel has been trans- 
ferred from the Naval War College to the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard as senior aide to Captain R. E. 
Coontz, commandant of the yard. 

The U. S. Commercial Attache at Peking, China, 
Mr. Julean H. Arnold, has started on a tour of 
the Orient and is then to visit this country. He 


expects to arrive at San Francisco about August 
1:. 


Shipping Notes 


frontage of 350 feet. 
building of two vessels has already been arranged 


Bids for the dredging of a portion of Honolulu 
harbor were opened in May and the work awarded 
to the Standard American Dredging Company of 
San Francisco. The work is mainly in the vicinity 
“of the United States Quarantine wharf and about 
211,000 cubic yards of material are to be removed. 

Mr. J. H. Hansen, the Pacific Coast agent for 
the Skandia oil engine has just returned from a 
short business trip to New York, undertaken in the 
interests of those who have ordered Skandias for 
delivery here. Mr. Hansen reports a splendid de- 
mand for these engines in the East as well as 
along the West Coast. 

The Canadian Northern Steamships, Limited, a 
subsidiary of the Canadian Northern Railway, has 
disposed of its interests to the Cunard Steamship 
Company. 

The Western Shipping Company, Limited, has 
been incorporated in British Columbia with offices 
at Victoria. The charter of the firm permits it to 
build, own and operate vessels and carry on a 
general navigation and transportation business. 

From time to time for the past two years per- 
sistent rumors have been afloat that the Pacific 
Coast Steamship or its larger steamers, the “Con- 
gress, “Governor” and “President” were about to 
be acquired by the Pacific-Alaska Navigation Com- 
pany. These stories seem to originate largely in 
Seattle and despite of continued denials are period- 
ically renewed. Their latest publication on June 1 
was widely copied by papers throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. William M. Barnum, president of the 
Pacific Coast Company, of New York; Mr. J. C. 
Ford, president of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, and Mr. E. C. Ward, its vice-president, 
all state positively that there are no negotiations 
now pending with the Pacific Alaska Navigation 
Company nor have there been negotiations with 
that or any other concern looking toward the sale 
of the “President,” “Governor” or “Congress” or 
contemplating any change whatever in the owner- 
ship, operation or control of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company or its fleet. 

The Cameron and Genoa Mills Shipbuilding 
Company, Lmited, has leased two acres on the 
west side of Victoria’s inner harbor for the site 
of a shipbuilding yard. The property has a water 
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It is understood that the 


for. The shipbuilding company was organized by 
Messrs. J. O. and D. O. Cameron of the Cameron 
Lumber Company and Messrs. R. T. and George 
R. Elliott. The activity in’ British Columbia ship- 
yards has been intensified by the Aid to Shipbuild- 
ing Act providing that the Government loan as 
high as 55% of the capital required for building a 
ship. : 

The Goldschmidt Thermit Company announces 
the removal of its general offices from 90 \Vest 
street, New York, to the new Equitable Building, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

The city of Houston, Texas, has adopted the 
Cleveland Dock Engineering Company’s design for 
its proposed marginal dock in the Houston ship 
channel. The dock will be 777 feet long by about 
45 feet wide, consisting of a reinforced concrete 
beam and girder floor supported by piles, with a 
buttress wall on the outer margin to retain the 
fill. The dock will be for general freight and will 
be fitted with cranes and cargo ramps. 

The Border Line Transportation Company has 
just issued an attractive folder describing the 
Southeastern Alaska trip. From the standpoint of 
the traveler this folder is unique as it answers 
many questions he would like to know not only 
about the places visited but also about life on ship- 
board and the meaning of unfamiliar terms which 
he is liable to hear used. The arrangement of 
subject matter, maps and illustrations were all 
made by Mr. B. L. McMullen, the genial General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the Border Line 
Transportation Company. 

Fires along the water-front have been quite fre- 
quent during the month just passed and among the 
concerns to suffer from this cause was that of C. J. 
Hendry Company, one of San Francisco’s leading 
ship chandlery houses. The premises of this firm 
at 46 Clay street were completely gutted by fire in 
a very stubborn blaze, causing a heavy loss which 
was, however, covered by insurance. The fire oc- 
curred between nine and ten o'clock in the morning. 
and that same afternoon C. J. Hendry Company were 
doing a brisk business at 27-31 Main street. This 
splendid piece of service work reflects great credit 
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on C. J. Hendry’s working force and this initial 
piece of work has been followed up with an ener- 
getic replacement of lost and missing stocks, so that 
within a week or two of the fire the concern was 
completely rehabilitated and ready to meet the re- 
quirements of each and all of their old customers. 
Whether it be running or standing rigging, paints 
or oils, engineers’ supplies or bosuns’ stores, fisher- 
men’s nets or boat supplies, C. J. Hendry Company 
will be found fully as competent to deal with the 
problem as they were before their disastrous fire of 
two weeks ago. 

The annual report of the California Develop- 
ment Board for 1915 is now being distributed. A 
great deal of valuable information relative to the 
State’s natural resources and manufactured prod- 
ucts has been condensed into a booklet that is 
easily read and understood, and any one who 
wishes a copy may obtain same by writing the 
California Development Board, Ferry Building, 
San Francisco. 

At Canton, Maryland, a suburb of Baltimore, 
the Canton Company are having built a reinforced 
concrete pier and dock structure to handle in- 
coming ores from Cuba and Chile. ‘The structure 
is designed by the Cleveland Dock Engincering 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The pier proper is 
77’ wide by 600’ long and at one side a wharf 
is carried back 400’. This with an 85’ littoral 
section parallel to the shore and at right angles 
to the dock proper completes the structure. The 
dock consists of a reinforced concrete ribbed floor, 
pile supported, with marginal and end buttresses 
to retain the earth fill. The pier will carry four 
railroad tracks and ore handling gantries. The 
ore handling equipment will be supplied by the 
Mead-Morrison Company of Boston and Chicago. 

Captain William G. Randle, for many years Ma- 
rine Superintendent of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, retired from active duty at the shipyard 
last month. Captain Randle began his career on the 
sea in packet ships before the mast and rose rapidly. 
For many years he commanded _ trans-Atlantic 
steamers, his last boat being the St. Louis of the 
American Line. He relinquished the sea to become 
marine superintendent of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company and up till a year or two ago took out all 
their private and naval vessels on their trial trips. 

An expedition has been organized in Victoria to 
salve ‘the former Kosmos steamer ‘“Sesostris,” 
wrecked off Ocos on the coast of Guatemala. The 
“Sesostris”” became fully banked up in sand, but lately 
the natives dug out the sand around her and she is 
now afloat in a little lake about half a mile from 
deep water. 

Mr. Yamaji, superintendent of harbor works for 
the South Manchurian Railway Company, states 
that two cargo cranes are to be installed on Dock 
No. 2 at Darien, partly to facilitate the handling of 
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cargo during rush seasons and partly to determine 
whether cranes will show any saving over the 
cheap coolie labor. 

G. M. Josselyn & Company report the sale of a 
high-speed, high-powered engine to Mr. \Walter 
Hlobart for use in a runabout on Lake Tahoe. ‘The 
boat will be of the regular runabout type and the 
engine is an eight cylinder, 6-inch bore by 6-inch 
stroke capable of delivering 215 horsepower. 

A. QO. Andersen and Company, large shipowners 
and brokers with offices at New York, Copen- 
hagen, Christiania and Elsinore has opened a 
permanent office at Portland, Oregon, in the Wil- 
cox building. This branch will be under the 
charge of Mr. G. M. McDowell, formerly man- 
aver of the Portland office of W. R. Grace and 
Company. In addition to the business of ship- 
owners and brokers. A. O. Andersen and Com- 
pany will operate as general exporters and im- 
porters, this department being under the charge 
of Mr. Charles A. Edwards, who for several years 
was agent of the American Trading Company. 

Comyn Mackall & Company have chartered 
nine vessels to load at North Pacific ports for 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide during the 
months of April, June, August and October, 1917. 
The lumber capacity of the nine vessels is 9,505,000 
fect. 

The steamer “Lakme,” owned by the Charles 
Nelson Company, has been’ purchased by the 
Caspar Lumber Company. She will continue 
in the coastwise lumber trade. 

The California and Oregon Lumber Company 
of Brookings, near Crescent City, California, have 
ordered a 650,000-feet lumber schooner from the St. 
Helens Shipbuilding Company. The ship will be 
fitted with Bolinder engines and with a steel cargo 
handling rig recently brought out by Ernest Hough 
of San Francisco. 

The Goldschmidt Thermit Company has changed 
its New York address from 90 West street, to the 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway. 

The steam yacht “Cyprus” owned by Col. D. C. 
Jackling recently completed a 17,300 mile jaunt 
around the Horn to New York. . She is equipped 
with a steam pump brake windlass and a com- 
bined hand and steam steering engine with tele- 
motor control furnished by the American Engi- 
neering Company of Philadelphia, Pa. A_ well- 
known device that is also listed in this fine craft's 
outfit is a complete set of Rouse sea anchors for 
the complement of lifeboats and pleasure launches 
which the “Cyprus” carries. 

The Kuhio Bay wharf, just inside the new 
Government breakwater at Hilo, Hawaii, has just 
been completed, and is a fine concrete structure 
with a steel shed, railroad tracks and patent con- 
veyors for handling sugar. The improvement cost 
$250,000. 
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“Standardization in the Construction of Freight 
Ships,” 
age the building of vessels for the foreign trade 
of the United States, has been issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


a publication which is intended to encour- 


The author of this pam- 
phlet is E. Platt Stratton, consulting engineer to 
the New York Board of Underwriters, and formerly 
supervisor of the American Bureau of Shipping. 

The author states that he finds in the United 
States signs of a disposition so to standardize the 
construction of cargo types of steamers as greatly 
to reduce their cost. He believes that the success- 
ful development of this tendency will go a long 
way towards making the United States entirely 
independent of other countries in the construction 
of ships for its foreign carrying. Details of con- 
struction are discussed, and it is proposed that the 
country’s great steel plants develop a thoroughly 
well-standardized system of supplying dimension 
materials, shaped and punched ready for assem- 
bling in the hull of any standard ship of specific 
dimensions. 

We are afraid that the standardized ship for 
which frames, intercostals, and webs are all pur- 
chased ready punched at some steel plant is still 
a long way off. One of the drawbacks with such 
a scheme in force would be that the standardiza- 
tion of models for a certain size and type of 
ship, and without a standardized model “ready to 
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wear” framing would be impossible, would lead to 
stagnation in the advancement of the science of 
ship lines. 


Mr. Herbert Wylie, vice-president of the Pan- 
American Petroleum and Transport Company, has 
requested Mr. Evers, who has charge of the con- 
struction of their vessels here, to class the big 
new tankers in the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping. This will mean four 10,000-ton vessels for 
the American classification society and in con- 
junction with a steam schooner for the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Company, one for E. K. Wood, two for 
Mahoney, one for Sudden and Christensen, one 
for J. R. Hanify, two for Bixby and Clark and 
two for Wilson Brothers will give the recently- 
reorganized American Bureau a fine impetus on 
the classification of new western tonnage. 

The new ferry for the Seattle Vashon Island 
service was launched at the McAteer Shipbuilding 
Company’s plant, Seattle, on June 28. The craft 
is a double-ended screw ferry designed by Captain 
O. D. Treiber and will be fitted with Atlas Diesels 
built by the Atlas Gas Engine Company of Oak- 
land, California. 

The power schooner “Great Bear” was launched 
at Port Blakely, Washington, on June 14. This 
three hundred-ton craft will be used to hunt bear, 
walrus and whales in the Arctic and is owned by 
Captain Louis Lane of Seattle and John Borden of 
Chicago. 
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Charles H. Crocker has purchased the steel 
steam yacht “Vergana” from Wilbert Melville of 
Los Angeles. The “Vergana” is 145 feet long over 
all, 117 feet on the water line, 17 feet 10 inches 
beam and 9 feet 4 inches depth of hold. She draws 
8 feet 6 inches of water. She has a triple expan- 
sion engine with cylinders 9, 16 and 25 inches in 
diameter by 16 inches stroke. She was designed 
by Gardner and Cox and built by T. S. Marvel and 
Company in 1897. 


The Alaska Steamship Company recently open- 
ed handsome new ticket offices at 707 Second 
Avenue, Seattle. The interior decorations of 
these offices are distinctively Alaskan, there being 
a splendid series of painted panels representing 
Alaskan scenery while the big mahogany ticket 
counter supports a large Walrus head at each 
end. 


The Tregoning Boat Company of Seattle has 
been appointed the Northwestern agent for the 
Irwin releasing hook which is being handled on 
this coast by H. J. Mahony Inc., of San Fran- 
cisco. This hook has met with instant recog- 
rition up and down the coast due to its extreme 
simplicity, positive release and fool-proof qual- 
ities. 


The Commercial Boiler Works of Seattle are 
very busy on boiler work at the present time 
having received an additional order from the 
Skinner and Eddy Corporation for six Scotch 
boilers 13 feet 9 inches by 11 feet, 210 pounds 
working pressure, three Morrison furnaces and 
fitted with superheaters. 


The Eureka Boiler Works of San Francisco has 
secured a contract from W. R. Grace and Com- 
pany to erect a large oil storage tank at La 
Union, Salvador, for the use of the Pacific Mail 
service. 


Robert Haig, who for the past fifteen years has 
been the principal surveyor of Lloyd’s Bureau 
of Shipping in the Philadelphia district, has sev- 
ered his connection to accept an important posi- 
tion with the Sun Shipbuilding Company of Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

The Ocean Steamship Company (Savannah 
Line) announces the completion of its new ter- 
minals at Savannah in a handsome booklet. Hand- 
some color views of the new piers are shown 
and full particulars of the work given. The en- 
tire improvement covers an area of 20 acres. The 
central slip has a width of 225 feet and a length 
of 1020 feet with a mean low water depth of 26 
feet. The bulkheads have been constructed with 
a view to an ultimate depth alongside of 35 fect. 
During the work 355,000 cubic yards of material 
were handled. 
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The St. Helens Shipbuilding Company has dis: 
continued operations as a firm and has _ incor- 
porated in order to insure permanency. The In- 
corporators are Charles R. McCormick, President 
of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Company; 
H. F. McCormick in charge of the St. Helens 
properties; W. R. Hewitt, marine superintendent 
of the McCormick fleet; E. H. Meyer, Portland 
manager for the company, and George McBride, 
general counsel. The capital stock is $100,000. 

The Sudden and Christenson steamer “John A. 
Hooper” has been purchased by W. R. Grace and 
Company, delivery to be made at New Orleans. 
The “Hooper” was built at Wilmington, Delaware, 
in 1912 and her moulded dimensions are 284.2 by 
44 by 21.5 feet. 


The Skinner and Eddy Corporation, Scattle, has 
contracted to build for the Standard Oil Company 
of California, two 430 foot, 65,000 barrel tankers 
to be equipped with 2500 horse power General 
Electric Company turbines. 


On October 29, 1915, a fire put pier 14 at Seattle 
entirely out of commission. The Dodwell Dock and 
Warehouse Company ‘was the principal concern in- 
volved but they set energetically to work to have 
the dock reconstructed and are now once more back 
in their old quarters. The new pier 14 has many 
minor improvements over the old pier and the Dod- 
well Dock and Warehouse Company has over 120,- 
000 feet of floor space. The concern has also re- 
tained its assignment of the Smiths Cove Port Com- 
mission terminal and the Blue Funnel steamers will 
load outward at Smiths Cove in order to give more 
space at pier 14 for canned salmon and general busi- 
ness. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby have purchased the 
North Alaska Salmon Company’s canneries and 
vessels. It is understood that a payment has 
been made of $200,000 and that the final price 
paid may approach $175 a share. The North Alaska 
Salmon Company was organized in 1900 and owned 
four salmon canneries at Bristol Bay, Alaska, 
known as the Kvichak, Nushagak, Egegkak and 
Locanac canneries.. The concern also owned five 
seagoing vessels in addition to tugs, lighters and 
small boats. The ship “Standard” and the bark 
“Olympic” are two of the well-known craft flying 
the flag of the North Alaska Salmon Company. 

One of the most interesting craft recently com- 
pleted in Canada is the river steamer “D. A. 
Thomas,” built for the Peace River service of the 
Lord Rhonda interests. The vessel will ply be- 
tween Hudson’s Hope and Fort Vermillion, a dis- 
tance of about 600 miles. She is 200 feet long, 48 
feet beam and is equipped with 700 horse-power 
steam engines. Her boilers have been fitted for oil 
burning in the expectation of oil being struck 
in borings now under way at Vermillion Chutes. 
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LAYING POWER CABLES ACROSS SAN 
FRANCISCO BAY. 


The first electric power cable to be laid across 
San Francisco bay the 15,000-volt cable 
installed by the Great Western Power Company 
in 1911-1912. In 1912 this same company installed 
its first 22,000-volt cable over the Carquinez 
Straits. This was a tape armored, varnished cloth 
insulated cable and was attached to a messenger 
cable which took the strain. Cables having a 
weight of from twenty to twenty-five pounds per 
lineal foot and being laid in water varying in 
depth from fifty to one hundred feet, the barges used 
being subject all the while to the wash from passing 
vessels, the strains set up are naturally very heavy. 


Was 


In the first cable great stress was placed on 
getting a good lead covering over the joints. The 
armor wires at splices were first single lapped 
and in latter joints a double lap was used, the 
armor wires being woven back over the cable on 
both sides of the splice. This method was satis- 
factory but necessarily tedious and wasteful of 
cable, it being necessary in most cases to cut off 
from ten to twelve fect of cable from each end of 
the pieces to be spliced. When the dense cables 
came into use it was possible to place all the 
strain on the armor and thus relieve the joint. 


This was done by the use of a turnbuckle sleeve 
devised by Mr. E. W. Beardsley. This sleeve, on 
the latest cable, was made of extra heavy 44-inch 
iron pipe cut and threaded with right and left 
hand threads and a suitable coupling fastening the 
two pieces together. The joint is made up in the 
usual way till after the lead sleeve is wiped. Then 
this sleeve is slipped over the joint, which has been 
carefully wrapped with asbestos. Then the armor 
wires are carefully laid in place and oxy-acetylene 
welded to the ends of the sleeve. After the armor 
wire has been welded to each end, the coupling 
is tightened up so that the armor wire is in 
tension. 


Elaborate tests were made before these splices 
were adopted. A tension of 28 tons was applied 
to both the armor and conductors on each side of 
the sleeve, first lengthwise and then by confining 
the turnbuckle parallel to the floor and hoisting 
both ends of the cable on the hook of the crane 
at right angles to it. A tension of a hundred tons 
was later applied to the armor wires on cach end 
of a section of the cable without causing measure- 
able elongation. 

The cable-laying barge used was 86 by 35 feet 
in size, equipped with a 6-foot drum reel 16 feet 
long. The capacity of the barge was 200 tons 
and of the reel 125 tons. The cable was fur- 
nished by the General Electric Company in 
lengths of 1000 and 1308 feet. Several of these 
sections were joined together while the barge 
was tied to the dock, and this work proceeded 
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at the rate of a splice a day. The cable splicer 
and his helper started the day and were followed 
by the welder and he in turn by the stevedores 
and donkey engineer who put the cable on the 
reel. At the start 11'y hours elapsed in making 
a splice, of which 4+ hours were used in welding 
the armor. ‘Towards the last the workmen became 
expert finished splices required only 
614 hours, of which 50 minutes elapsed in welding 
The welding on these 
cable splices which has been so singularly suc- 
cessful was carried out by the Metal Weld Com- 
pany of 19 Minna street, San Francisco, who have 
a long list of similarly careful and efficient per- 
their credit. 
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cach end of the armor. 
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PUMPING WASTES. 


Pumps are the most wasteful, despised and neg- 
lected, yet the most necessary of all engine-room 
equipment. The money thrown away in the opera- 
tion of steam pumps amounts to a large sum. If, 
for the sake of argument, the screw slippage on a 
steamer or an engine showing a distorted indicator 
card being passed over without investigation is com- 
pared with the performance of the average pump, no 
point would be strained. We find from 10 to 50 per 
cent. loss in pumps on the theoretical displacement 
and when such an authority as Kent publishes that 
in the ordinary pump the valve area is about one- 
third of the piston displacement, it goes without say- 
ing what the loss must be. 

It is the small things in life which cause the cares 
and worries, and it is the small valves in the pumps 
which cause the trouble. The double annular type 
of valve, according to W. E. Mushet, is of doubtful 
value, due to the contraction of port area, the inner 
bearing on the seat extending such a distance to get 
an inner opening on the valve that the results are not 
what might be expected. W. E. Mushet installed a 
set of Thompson Duplex valves in a feed pump of 
this type on the Matson steamer “Hilonian,” using 
their special hot water material for bearings, with 
exceptionally good results. The inner bearing of the 
seat was cut out until it represented a valve seat of 
the ordinary type, thereby increasing the port area 
25 per cent. with even a greater over-all efficiency 
of the pump, with the added advantage of a decided 
absence of all surging and shocks. 

The W. E. Mushet Company is so confident of the 
performance of their Thompson Duplex valves that 
they are virtually saying to customers: If they are 
not the best thing you ever saw in the pump valve 
line and they do not come up to your expectations. 
you have the privilege of returning them to us after 
thirty days’ trial at our expense. That these valves 
have given the utmost satisfaction is borne out by 
the fact that a set of these valves has never been 
returned to their makers. The agent for these valves 
is W. E. Mushet, 410 Mission street, San Francisco. 
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Freight Report 


PAGE BROTHERS. 


tering has shown a decided falling off, both in 

the number of vessels fixed as well as in rates, 
and this has happened also from the East Coast of 
the United States to U. K., due to the falling off 
in business. The shippers in Oregon and Washing- 
ton have not taken a single vessel for new crop 
loading, and since our last, no vessels have been 
chartered from San Francisco. 


GS esis our last circular of a month ago, char- 


Though good charter rates have been offered and 
indicated for July/August shipment from San Fran- 
cisco to U. K., tonnage was impossible to get, but 
now that the U. K. rates have dropped so materially, 
no doubt a great deal of our barley will continue to 
be shipped via New Orleans and Galveston. 


Time charters have ruled easier, though the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway have chartered three steamers 
since the one reported in our last circular, at rates 
quoted from 43/- per ton on the deadweight, to 45/-, 
and all of them for one year’s charter, the last three 
vessels being the “Strinda,” “Unkai Maru No. 5” ex 
“Robert Dollar,” and the Norwegian steamer “Ara- 
bien.”” Frank Waterhouse & Co. chartered steamer 
“Totai Maru,” delivery and redelivery Japan to this 
coast, one round, at 18 yen on the deadweight, and 
two or three other steamers have been chartered by 
Frank Waterhouse & Co., as well as Mitsui & Co. 
on private rates for the same sort of business. 


Rates to the Orient. owing to many orders from 
Japan having been canceled, and also owing to the 
lack of new business, have dropped from the very 
fancy rates ruling in March and April, so that the 
demand for tonnage on time charter has also eased off. 

Lumber freights have kept very steady, as there 
is very little tonnage for charter. The “Alert” has 
been chartered by the Mohns Commercial Co. at 
$30.00 per M. to Callao, and more vessels will no 
doubt be arranged at this price. : 

Australia shippers have taken several vessels for 
lumber at rates ruling from 120/- to 125/- per M. 
to Sydney, and 10/- to 12/6 more for Melbourne, 
Adelaide or Port Pirie. The old steam whalers 
“Thrasher” and “Beluga” had their machinery taken 
out. and new masts and rigging put in, and were 
both chartered to carry case oil to the Antipodes at 
95¢ and $1.00 per case. respectively, and the old 
steamer “City of Svdney” has been chartered by J. 
J. Moore & Co., now to be re-rigged as a five-masted 
barkentine. to carry lumber and general cargo from 
this port to Melbourne, on a lump sum proposition. 

For the Orient, $30.00 has been paid for schooners 
“Alumna” and “Fearless” by Portland shippers to 
Shanghai. 

For Africa, Balfour, Guthrie & Co. have chartered 
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“Irmgard” for their own account, as they bought the 
vessel lately. In several cases, charterers have 
bought vessels, as they considered it cheaper to do 
so than to pay the prevailing freight rates. The 
British bark “Glenshee” was chartered from British 
Columbia to Africa at what has no doubt been the 
highest price paid in that direction, reported some- 
where about 285/-. 

For U. K. with lumber from Puget Sound and 
from Eureka, respectively, the British Admiralty has 
named steamers “Breconia.” “South Pacific” and 
“Photinia.” The Norwegian steamer “Arna” has 
been chartered by the United States Government to 
carry coal from Norfolk, Va., to San Diego at $8.50 
per ton, free of stevedoring. 


Several small vessels have been sold since our last 
circular, the “Irmgard” reported at $30,000, “Albert 
Meyer” $20,000, “J. M. Griffith,” private terms, 
“Amazon” $55,000, and W. R. Grace & Co. have 
bought the fine steamer “John A. Hooper” from Sud- 
den & Christenson for $550,000, and Norwegian 
buyers have bought from G. W. McNear the steamer 
under construction for them at Moore & Scott's yards 
for slightly under $950,000. 


To sum up the situation, the steam seems to be 
off on freights and general business. Part of this, 
no doubt, has been caused by the talk of, and strong 
desire for Peace, in the World's War. Should this 
continue, however, we look for a resumption of 
activity for September/October/November, and very 
likely a corresponding increase in the freight market. 


Hill, Hubbell and Company have opened a 
branch office at 209 Grand Trunk Dock, Seattle, 
with Mr. Walter Ferem in charge. Mr. Ferem is 
well known in San Francisco, having been located 
in Hill, Hubbell’s head offices here for years. The 
heavy demand for bitumastic in the northwest 
made the opening of a branch office at Seattle 
imperative. 


AN IMPORTANT MERGER. 


It is believed that the Tietjen and Lang Drv 
Dock Company of Hoboken, New York, the Robins 
Dry Dock and Repair Company and the Seattle 
Construction and Dry Dock Company have formed 
a merger. This will make a very strong com- 
bination of shipbuilding, dry docking and ship 
repair establishments. If this merger has been 
consummated, details in regard to management, 
cte., are not yet available. 
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THE “ATLANTIC MUTUAL.” 


While age alone is not an indication of merit, 
that quality, when combined with a steady and 
conservative growth, invariably results in a most 
successful and responsible institution. 

A marine insurance company that for seventy- 
four years has always met its obligations, dollar 
for dollar, which has assets of over eighteen mil- 
lion dollars, and which has paid its policyholders 
annual dividends of forty per cent. for the past 
thirty-six years is certainly a remarkable example 
of such an institution. 

That an American insurance company should 
have accomplished these results is of importance to 
our commercial world, and offers an opportunity of 
protection from marine losses on a basis that 
should appeal to every ship-owner and merchant 
who is successful in securing a policy of this com- 
pany. 

It is probably needless to say that we refer to 
the old Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company of 
New York, a company organized in 1842, not for 
profit, but to give ship-owners and merchants 
marine insurance at cost, since the profits of the 
company are returned to policyholders by means 
of annual dividends. 

While this company, after complying with the 
insurance requirement of the State of California, 
has duly entered this State, it has made no change 
in its conservative methods of operation, and has 
been content to simply acquaint Pacific Coast ship- 
owners and merchants with its plan of operation, 
its resources and its reputation for fair play, with- 
out urging them to accept its policies and its pro- 
tection. 

Its policyholders include many of the largest and 
strongest firms in the United States, its trustees are 
men who are well known in the business world, 
and to state that last year the insurance premiums 
written amounted to over seven million dollars is 
merely another, and perhaps the best, indication of 
the company’s reputation, and the desirability of 
its policies. 

The plan of operation of the company is simple: 
policies on hulls and cargoes are issued in the 
usual way at the company’s rates of premiums. 

Each year dividends, based on the annual profits 
of the company, are declared to policyholders, ir- 
respective of what the loss might have been under 
the individual policies. 

These dividends are declared on each $25 of the 
premiums on the business insured between Janu- 
ary Ist and December 3lst of each year, under 
which all liability of the company has ceased, and 
in the following month of May certificates of profit 
(called scrip) are issued to policyholders for the 
amount of dividend due under their policies. 

These scrip certificates in the past have borne 
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6 per cent. interest, and in recent years have been 
redeemed at the expiration of six years. 

However, policyholders are not obliged to wait 
until the certificates are redeemed, but can readily 
sell them since they are in good demand for invest- 
ment by various institutions and individuals, and it 
is interesting to note that many of the certificates 
issued for the 40 per cent. dividend declared on 
last year’s business were readily sold at 1043, thus 
making further profit to the original policyholders. 


“WHITE STAR” GATE VALVES. 


One of the latest additions to the well known 
lines of the Wm. Powell Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is the 16 inch iron body Powell “White 
Star” gate valve, a type of which is shown the 
illustration herewith. The iron body is brass 
mounted in sizes from 2 inches to 16 inches in- 
clusive and the brass body is made in sizes from 
36 inch to 3 inches. These valves can also be 
furnished in semi-steel and monel metal in all 
sizes up to 16 inches with screwed or flanged 
ends and rising or non-rising stems. Further 
particulars of this excellent line of valves may 
be had for the asking. 


A Powell 16-inch 


“White Star’ 
Valves is One of the Best Known Throughout 1 Country 


! 
Gate Valve. This’ Line of 


and Enjoys an Enviable Reputation 
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The Steam Turbine on Shipboard 


Steam Turbine Driven Centrifugal Pump for Circulating Con- 
denser Water; 5500 GPM Against 25 Ft. Total Head 


practically displaced the reciprocating engine 

for large powers on land, for obvious reasons. 
The steam turbine permits of much larger units 
than are feasible with reciprocating engines; it re- 
duces the cost of buildings and foundations; it is 
free from vibration due to heavy reciprocating 
parts; it shows better steam economy; it is much 
more reliable and more easily operated than a re- 
ciprocating engine, having fewer wearing parts, 
with a relatively simple lubricating system; it is 
able to utilize the highest vacuum to good ad- 
vantage, and the condensate is pure distilled water 
containing no oil and is, therefore, safe for use in 
the boilers. 

All of these advantages apply with even greater 
force to steam turbine installation for marine serv- 
ice, but until recently the steam turbine has been 
used principally in high speed vessels, usually of 
large size,, and in most cases the turbines were 
directly connected to the propeller shaft. 

Owing to the wide difference between the tur- 
bine speed necessary for the highest efficiency and 
the proper propeller speed, direct connection of 
steam turbines to propellers requires a compro- 
mise speed which is not suitable for either the 
turbine or the propeller. 

For slow cargo-carrying boats, where the pro- 
peller speed in most cases does not exceed 125 
revolutions, it is obvious that direct connection of 
the turbines to the propeller would be impractica- 
ble. The logical solution, therefore, is to interpose 
speed reducing gears between the turbine and the 
propeller, which will permit both the turbine and 
the propeller to run at their most efficient speeds. 
The introduction of reduction gears greatly re- 
duces the weight and size of the turbine and per- 
mits of its being designed for the highest ef- 
ficiency, while the losses in the gear are negligible. 
The greater simplicity of this type of propelling 
unit, as compared with the reciprocating engine, 
greatly reduces the expense of maintenance and 
gives a much higher overall efficiency than it at- 
tainable with the reciprocating engine. 

Great flexibility of design is also possible, de- 


[: the last few years, the steam turbine has 
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pending on the requirements of the installation, it 
being possible to design the turbine for moderate 
capacities in either one or two casings per pro- 
peller. By installing two turbines—one high pres- 
sure turbine and the other a low pressure turbine, 
each turbine provided with its own pinion opera- 
ting on the gear connected to the propeller, a 
substantial duplication of driving machinery is ob- 
tained, since either half of the turbine can be 
operated independently on boiler steam, if re- 
quired, and the highest possible efficiency obtained. 

The De Laval Steam Turbine Company, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, which for over twenty-five 
years has been engaged in the development of 
high speed, double helical, speed-reducing gears for 
steam turbines service, advises us that it is build- 
ing a number of large gear reductions for marine 
service. One outfit under construction consists of 
two 2500 h.-p. reduction gears to be installed in a 
twin-screw freighter. Each unit consists of two 
pinions operating at 2200 r. p. m. on one gear run- 
ning at 110 r. p. m. The De Laval Company 1s 
also supplying the gears for two 171%4-knot, 10-000- 
ton passenger boats. ‘These vessels are 450 ft. 
long and are twin-screw vessels, each screw re- 
quiring 4500 h.-p. The gear reduction for each 
propeller consists of two pinions operating on a 
main gear, the pinions running at 1500 r. p. m. and 
the gear and propeller at 120 r. p. m. For each 
reduction, one pinion is operated by a high pres- 
sure turbine and the second pinion by a low pres- 
sure turbine. 

Four De Laval gear reductions are being sup- 
plied for two destroyers for a foreign navy, each 
reduction being designed for 5500 h.-p., at a turbine 
speed of 3600 r. p. m. and propeller speed of 450 
r. p.m. Two 9500 h.-p. reductions are being built 
for a destroyer under construction for the United 
States Navy. 

An essential feature of the De Laval reduction 
gear is the use of gears and pinions rigidly sup- 


De Laval Double Helical Speed Reducing Gear With Casing 
Cover Removed, Showing Fixed Invariable Supports for 
Both Gear Shaft and Pinion Shaft 
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ported in the casing. This construction is neces- 
sary, as any resiliency or flexibility between gear 
and pinion results in unequal pressure and wear, 
and the proper and only effective 
suring smooth, quiet running and long life are the 
use of the proper methods for producing the cor- 
rect pitch, tooth angles and tooth contour. ‘To this 
end the De Laval Steam Turbine Company has 
developed special designs of gear cutting apparatus 
and methods of cutting, and claims that the suc- 
in the daily the 
many large gear reductions of their manufacture 


means of in- 


cess being obtained service by 
in all classes of service proves the correctness of 
their design. 

If rigidly supported, gear teeth which have been 
correctly formed in the first place and propor- 
tioned to give moderate tooth pressures, will re- 
tain their original correct contours and_ will 
operate noiselessly, efficiently and without vibra- 
tion at the speeds necessary for steam turbine 
geared service, a flexible pinion support to com- 
pensate for incorrectly formed teeth or any distor- 
tion in the gear casing cannot perform its desired 
function, for the reason that the the 
pinion and the supporting frame are so large, and 
the interval in which any adjustment would have 
to be made is so small, that the pinion cannot 
well accommodate itself to inequalities While in 
rapid rotation without setting up destructive forces. 
This has been amply demonstrated by years of 
experience, not only in this country but also 
abroad, where the best practice permits only the 
use of rigidly supported gears and emphasizes the 
importance of the greatest precision and care in 
the methods of manufacture. 

The De Laval double helical gears are cut upon 
special machines designed and built by the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Company for the purpose. 
After cutting, each gear is tested for correct angle, 
correct shape of teeth and correct pitch, and no 
gear is used which does not have a perfect con- 
tact surface for the whole length of every tooth. 
No scraping or hand work is permitted on the 
tooth surfaces, since such hand work produces 
imperfect contours; and after cutting, the gear 
teeth are carefully polished by special processes to 
eliminate the small inequalities left by the cutting 


masses of 


De Laval Geared Steam Turbine Driving D. C. Generator on 
U. S. Battleship ‘‘Arizona’’; 300 K.W. 


Digitized by Gox gle 


De Laval Three-Stage Centrifugal Boiler Feed Pump, Directly 
Connected to De Laval Velocity Stage Steam Turbine 


tools, without in the least degree altering the pro- 
file of the teeth. 

The are cut upon seamless rolled 
steel bands shrunk upon either a cast-iron or cast- 
steel center—as conditions may require. The gear 
bands are of steel, heat treated. The 
pinions are cut directly on the pinion shaft, which 
is a special chrome-nickel steel forging, oil tem- 
pered to have a hardness much greater than that 
of the gear bands, in order to provide different 
qualities of metals in contact and to insure long 
life of the pinion. The entire gear, after assembly, 
is carefully tested for static and running balance. 


gear teeth 


special 


The gear and pinions are lubricated by oil 
sprays projected against the line of contact of the 


gear teeth on the entering side. The oiling device 
can be examined and cleaned conveniently, with- 
out lifting the gear case cover or disturbing any 
of the other parts. 

Great care is given to the question of accessi- 
bility, as this is of extreme importance in marine 
work. <All gear reductions are designed to be 
readily accessible in all parts, and all parts enter- 
ing into the construction are built on a limit 
gauge, interchangeable basis, insuring perfect fit 
of spare parts. 

The De Laval Steam Turbine Company is also 
prepared to furnish steam turbines for ship pro- 
pulsion in any capacity required and to meet any 
steam conditions. Large numbers of steam turbine- 
driven auxiliaries have been supplied in the last 
few months to shipbuilding companies for in- 
stallation on  shipboard—such as turbine and 
motor-driven centrifugal boiler feed pumps, aux- 
iliary lighting sets and circulating pumps. 

In connection with the latter, attention is drawn 
to the great advantage of using turbine-driven 
geared circulating pumps, as the reduction gear 
permits both turbine and pump to operate at their 
most efficient speeds, resulting in a very high over- 
all efficiency. A photograph in connection with 


this article shows a turbine-driven circulating 
pump designed to handle 5500 GPM against a 


head of 25 fect: the turbine operating on a steam 
pressure of 200 pounds and exhausting into a feed 
water heater against 6 back 
These auxiliary units are all of small and compact 


pounds pressure. 
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Small Auxiliary Lighting Set, Consisting of Direct Current 
Generator Driven by Velocity-Stage Turbine; 10 K.W. at 
3600 R.P.M. 

design and are an ideal type of auxiliary for in- 

stallation on shipboard. 

Where the electric power required is much—as 
on battleships, passenger boats, etc..—many ad- 
vantages are gained by using standard speed 
direct-current generators, driven by geared steam 
turbines. A photograph appearing in connection 
with this article shows a unit of this type, con- 
sisting of a De Laval geared turbine driving a 300 
kw. direct-current generator. Two units of this 
type were supplied for the United States battle- 
ship “Arizona.” ‘The generator is of the standard 
slow-speed type, with which all engineers - are 
familiar, and the turbine is designed to run at its 
most efficient speed, giving a high overall effi- 
ciency and a stable, reliable unit—which qualities 
are not possessed by directly connected, high-speed 
direct-current generating sets—particularly in the 
larger capacities. 

Where the auxiliaries are small and few in 
number, their steam consumption is often more 
or less immaterial, since all of the auxiliary ex- 
haust can be employed in heating the boiler feed 
water heaters, thus returning to the boiler all heat 
represented by the steam consumed by the aux- 
iliaries, except a small portion lost in radiation 
and converted into power. Where the amount of 
exhaust is larger, however, it can either be turned 


De Laval 4500 H.P. Marine Reduction Gear 
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into an intermediate stage of the main turbine, or 
can be exhausted to the condenser. ‘The fact that 
the exhaust is entirely free from oil gives a turbine- 
driven unit a marked advantage over the old style 
reciprocating auxiliaries—which constitute a con- 
tinual menace to the boiler by reason of a réla- 
tively large oil consumption. 


SPARTAN INTERNAL BOILER PAINT. 


The reason or reasons for corrosion of the water 
surfaces of boilers is, we believe, still a debatable 
subject. The cause, as fairly well accepted, is 
due to the presence of free oxygen in the water, 
and the effect generally takes the form of pits of 
varying depth and size in the shell and tubes. 

Many more or less successful methods are in 
vogue for counteracting the cause of corrosion; 
but in Spartan internal boiler paint is found the 
most direct and effective method now on the 
market. The idea of going directly to the point 
and fortifying there must appeal to all as prac- 
ticable. 

The word paint as used in this article is some- 
what misleading. True it is applied as paint, but 
not in the sense of covering up as paint does. A 
single sweep of the brush on absolutely clean 
metal does the work as well as several coats. If 
immediately rubbed off with a piece of canvas, 
a jet black polished surface appears through which 
the grain of the iron is clearly visible. It is this 
polished surface, and not the coat of paint, that 
resists corrosion and will resist it for years. 

Like the reasons for corrosion, the reason why 
the paint stops it remains a mystery. We know 
that the base of the paint is an absolute carbon, 
reduced to the element in an electric furnace at 
a temperature approaching 5,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit; we ‘know that it is thus burnt far beyond 
the point at which any boiler heat can affect it; 
and that due to the vibrant energy of this intense 
heat, it is split up into molecular dust. We believe 
that there is an actual penetration of the boiler 
walls by this paint, and that the steel has an 
affinity for it, but why the metal, after this treat- 
ment, resists corrosion we do not know. That it 
does, there is ample testimony in many of the 
largest power plants in California as well as in a 
number of the largest steamers operating out of 
West Coast ports. 

Perhaps one of the best explanations was given 
by the operating engineer of a plant who found 
that it would be necessary to close his plant down 
for a long period during the installation of turbine 
engines. He painted everything in sight, includ- 
ing the tube plates. In discussing the matter 
afterwards he called attention to the difference in 
rivet heads, some brown and some a blue black. 
He stated that the Brown rivets, which had been 
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Interior of Middle Steam Drum, Sterling Boiler, Painted with 
Spartan Internal Boiler Paint. The Smooth, Jet-Black Sur- 
face of the Shell is Characteristic of Boilers Painted with 
Spartan Paint. Notice Contrast Between Steam Dryer 
(not painted) and Adjacent Walls of Drum; Also in Black, 
Polished Rivet Heads on Middle Right Side Where Scale 
has Been Brushed off, Showing Spartan Surface 


burnt in the driving and the carbon extracted 
from them, corroded while the blue-black rivets 
did not. His theory was that with the Spartan 
paint we were putting back into the surface of the 
steel, carbon, in a form that caused it to combine 
with the metal. 

It may be seen from the foregoing how essential 
it is that the paint be brought into direct contact 
with clean metal. Any scale, grease, rust or 
foreign matter is fatal to good results. The bene- 
ficial results are directly in proportion to the 
brightness of the metal. Spartan Internal boiler 
paint is not intended as a scale preventative as it 
has no chemical reaction on water. It is true, 
however, that the scale does not adhere to the 
painted surfaces with anything like the tenacity 
it does to. the unpainted. 


Mr. H. R. Gary, general manager of the Cum- 
mings Ship Instrument Works of Boston, was a 
recent visitor to the Pacific Coast, having spent 
several weeks at Mare Island and San Francisco 
looking over the ship instrument field. 
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TEST OF WARD BOILER. 


By Liturenant S. M. Ropinson, U. S. Navy, 


Member. 


A Ward boiler was tested at the plant of The 
Charles Ward Engineering Works, Charleston, West 
Virginia, by a Board consisting of Lieutenant Com- 
mander H. C. Dinger, U. S. N.; Lieutenant S. M. 
Robinson, U. S. N.; Lieutenant A. M. Penn, U. S. 
N., and Mr. A. Conti. 

Particulars of the boiler tested are as follows: 
TYPO Of BOMGSP sca i. 5:0 5:5 che etsieces a ecoreta aie. steaigate Ward Straight Tube 


Total tube heating surface..............-eee eee 4405 square feet 
Volume: Of LUrNaCO sia fcairesivssrcatiees oo o2 ara Rye ao 476 cubic feet 
Prue: US6 55 gio:3. sates sie s.0 drea%e ele ive Elk Refining Co., paraffine base 
Number: of, Burners ss, 6/4 s0:3.556 6:07:50 5: oe a eiaiere waatereiard s Coie a 8012 FO TS le tee 7 
Type of burners........ Bureau of Steam Engineering Type I. 


Description of Test Outfit. 

The apparatus and arrangement for test are 
indicated on Plate 1. The boiler was fitted with 
wooden air box at front, fitted with air lock. Air 
was supplied by means of a motor-driven Sturte- 
vant blower. As the blower motor was of the 
constant-speed type, the air supply was regulated 
by means of a butterfly shutter in blower discharge 
and a sliding door on front of air box. 

Feed Water.—Feed was supplied by means of 
two horizontal Blake plunger pumps discharging 
through two Reilly feed-water heaters, the boiler 
being fed through two check valves. Temperature 
of feed was taken at the feed valves. 


Oil.—Oil was supplied by means of two Blake 
horizontal, piston, simplex oil pumps, discharging 
through Reilly oil-fuel heater (coil type) to the 
fuel-oil main at boiler front; a special air chamber 
was fitted on the discharge line. There were 
fitted in. addition three large air chambers near 
oil heater. These additional air chambers were 
found necessary in order to reduce fluctuations in 


pressure. Temperature of oil was taken at boiler 
front. Oil used was Elk Refining Company’s 


paraffine-base West Virginia oil, of the following 
characteristics : 


Special gravity at 60 degrees............ 00. cee cee eee eee -8245 
Baume: derrees: Bes sigs erase’ ieiosssnvp gs w sieve bis tiers Seo sleld Somsieins 40.1 
Mash: point; degrees: Fo gc.cce asad feisweicce Soaaciewes hewece 144 
Fire point, degrees Friis. iesies. ince gs sects ae aeadieeces -..270 
Viscosity (Engler), at 60 degrees F - 9.25 
BCAALOY? (5 .stessoreseiety Se:d,eiate's Steen ebjers None 
BEDS ig wortegs keep srirarave e's o dolantiehsrestha'td 19,879 
Sulphur: a cos ciSasesereodesisdande teasge esicedeceneeCates saGes None 


Method of Measuring Water.—Feed was meas- 
ured by taking account of number of tanks, from 
tank calibrated by actual water measurement, and 
found to contain 4875 pounds. ‘Tank measure- 
ment was taken at beginning and end of test, and 
correction applied. Correction was also applied 
for difference in boiler-water level at beginning 
and at end of test. 

Method of Measuring Oil.—Oil was measured 
by weighing actual oil every ten-minute interval. 
After having weighed tank, oil was run into a 
pump-suction tank. The height of oil was brought 
up to a mark at the end of each ten minutes. 
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Plate 1.—Ward Test Boiler 
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Steam generated was blown into atmosphere, 
except that used for pumps and feed heaters. 

Gas Analysis.—A Hayes CO: apparatus was con- 
nected to the base of the stack. Samples of gas 
were taken every half hour. The results of the 
gas analysis are believed to be unreliable, as they 
show very little excess of air used over that 
theoretically possible; as there was smokeless 
combustion at all times, this would be impossible. 
An electric pyrometer was fitted in base of stack. 
This was checked during trials with a mercurial 
pyrometer and found to be accurate. 

Quality of Steam.—A throttling calorimeter was 
fitted just below steam connection to stop valve. 


Tests. 


Three tests were run, the first test to determine 
the efficiency of the boiler when burning oil at 
the rate of 2300 pounds of oil per hour, the second 
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when burning oil at the rate of 1500 pounds of 
oil per hour, and the third test when burning oil 
at the rate of 3100 pounds of oil per hour. 

Test No. 1—Approximate rate, 2300 pounds of 
oil per hour. Test begun 5:00 p. m., February 7, 
1916, ended 11:00 p. m., February 7, 1916. Seven 
burners fitted with 5/64-inch tips and 3/64-inch 
plugs were used. 

Two oil pumps, two feed pumps, two _ feed 
heaters were in operation throughout the test. 

There was some vibration on several occasions 
during the trial due to lack of care with air regu- 
lation. 

There was no observable smoke during the 
entire trial. A small excess of air was supplied. 

At 8:00 p. m. one feed pump broke down and 
operated indifferently during the remainder of run. 


The casing of the boiler, especially the left side 


SECTION THROUGH WARD'S WROUGHT STEEL BOILER HEADER 
SHOWING METHOD. OF STAYING THE TUBE AND HANDHOLE SHEETS 


Plate Ill 
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in wake of lower rows of tubes at back, became 
red hot in places, indicating insufficient lagging 
behind the brick. 


Test No. 2—Approximately 1500 pounds of oil 
per hour. Test begun midnight, February 7, 1916, 
ended at 6:00 a. m. February 8, 1916. Seven 
burners were used. The burner used was 1/16- 
inch tip and 3/64-inch plug. 

One oil pump, one feed pump, one feed heater 
were in operation. 

The conditions were very steady during the 
entire trial. The combustion was excellent. The 
casing became quite hot at sides near back of 
boiler. , 

There was no observable smoke during the en- 
tire run. 


At end of test boiler was let down, brickwork 
appeared in very good condition; the bottom ap- 
peared to be somewhat uneven, indicating that 
magnesia under bricks was disintegrating to some 
extent. 

During February 8th the feed pump was over- 


hauled. Additional asbestos millboard was placed 
behind metal side casing, and the brickwork, 
especially that on left side of boiler, was repaired. 


Test No. 3—Approximate rate 3100 pounds of 
oil per hour. Fires were started at 12:30 p. m., 
February 9, 1916. Data for test was taken from 
1:30 p. m. Test ended 6:30 p. m. On account 
of insufficient time to get boiler warmed up to 
proper conditions, it was decided to use data for 
four hours, from 2:30 p. m. to 6:30 p. m. Seven 
burners were used. The burner used was 3/32- 
inch tip and ‘3/64-inch plug. 

Two oil pumps, two feed pumps and both feed 
heaters were used. 

Owing to lightness of oil, difficulty in forcing 
a sufficient amount through the burners was ex- 
perienced when oil was heated. The oil was 
therefore not heated after the first hour. With 
cold oil the required amount of oil was burnt. 

There was no observable smoke during the 
entire run. : 


The left side of casing became red hot during 


Plate 1V—Section Showing Header Construction 
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Plate 


test, indicating that there is insufficient insulation 
in casing as built. 


Synopsis of Tests. 


| | 
Test No. | 2 1 3 
Approximate rate of oil burner per 
hour required by schedule 7,360... | 1,500 2,300 3,100 
Oil actually burned, pounds per hour | 1,509.7 | 2,440.7 | 3,082 
Pounds of water evaporated from 
and at 212° F. with oil as fired 
Of 19/899: Be UR Wi sisisss-c9ct-s uajeco neysis 16.73 16.48 16.21 
Reduced to 19,000 B.T.U....... 15.99 15.75 15.49 
Guaranteed for 19,000 B.T.U... 15.66 15.33 15.00 
More than guaranteed......... +33 | 42 49 
Comments on Operation of Boiler. 
The boiler steamed freely under all the tests. 
The circulation is evidently satisfactory. Small 


propellers were placed in two of the intermediate 
four-inch tubes, with a rod running through the 
handhole. ‘The movements of these rods indicates 
a down-flow in the four-inch tube at all rates 
of steaming. 

After the regular test the Charles Ward Engi- 
neering Works, at the suggestion of the Board, 
installed propellers in several of the two-inch 
tubes to ascertain the character of the circulation. 
The result was as follows. (See Plate 2.) 

Number 2 began to revolve in about five minutes 
after the fires were started; the direction of rota- 
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V—Steam Drum 


tion showed down-flow in these tubes. Number 1 
hesitated slightly, showing some inclination to 
turn left-handed, which was probably due to the 
suction caused by the down-flowing water from 
Number 2. This condition changed before steam 
was raised, and Number 1 began to revolve in the 
opposite direction, showing that the water was 
flowing up the lower bank of two-inch tubes. 
Numbers 3 and 4 began to revolve left-handed in 
about ten minutes after the fires were lighted, 
the speed increasing until they were running like 
windmills, so fast that the revolutions could not 
be counted; the direction of rotation showed down- 
flow in these tubes. Number 5 remained station- 
ary until there was about 50 pounds of steam on 
the boiler, and then it commenced to revolve in 
a left-handed direction, indicating that as soon 
as the water level raised on the high side of the 
tubes, due to the steam-making condition, there 
was a down-flow through the two-inch tube men- 
tioned. 

I'rom these experiments it is inferred that the 
flow is upward through all the two-inch tubes 
below the middle baffle, and downward through 
all the two-inch tubes in the upper portion of the 
boiler, the velocity being quite rapid, for, as stated, 
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Announcing | 


A DIESEL ENGINE 


Built by one of the Oldest 
Engine Builders in this Country 


JAMES CRAIG of Jersey City, N. J. 


Of the Heavy Duty Type, rugged and simple, following 
closely the designs which have proved so success- 
ful on the Pacific Coast. 


And operating on the Four Cycle principle as do the 
engines in all large motorships, the world over. 


An engine absolutely free of untried ideas, and one 
which we do not hesitate to recommend. 


Full Details Upon Request 


Union Gas Engine Company 


24 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Plate Vil—Back Flitch, or Header 


the propellers were revolving in the neighborhood 
of 200 r. p. m. or more. The high velocity of the 
propellers in the small tubes is due to the fact 
that the shafts were of very small diameter and 
consequently there was very little friction. 

To establish the volume of water flowing down 
through the four-inch tube, one of the propellers 
was removed and installed in a short piece of 
pipe (as shown by the accompanying sketch), this 
being connected to the city water main and the 
propeller operated under a pressure of about 40 
pounds, the discharge being throttled until the 
propeller made approximately the same number of 
revolutions as it did in the boiler. Readings from 
the water meter over a period of five minutes 
showed that there was about 50 gallons per minute 
passing through this tube. This, however, is only 
an indication of the amount of water flowing 
through the four-inch tubes, as the friction on the 
propeller was very much greater under the higher 
pressure conditions existing in the boiler. 


The foregoing results are very interesting, and 
are believed to throw a new light upon the prob- 
lem of circulation in boilers of this general type 
of construction. They also indicate that the 
baffling as arranged secures the benefit of the 
counter-current principle throughout the boiler. 

The casing as constructed is insufficiently insu- 
lated for high rates of combustion. This can, 
however, be easily remedied by providing addi- 
tional insulation, and, if brickwork is provided 
with anchor bolts, injury due to panting will be 
avoided. 


No distortion of any of the lower tubes was 


‘observed, and it is apparent that there is no 


difficulty in giving the lower tubes an ample 
supply of water. 


Comments on Design of Boiler. 


The design gives a very compact straight-tube 
boiler with good circulation. 
The baffling as arranged gives a counter-flow 
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action between water and gases through the boiler, 


which apparently secures very high efficiency. 
Tabulated Results of Tests. 


ounds of water 


evaporated from | 


Test No. 2 | i | . 
Barometer .....ssssssvussaeeees 30.79 30.73 | 30.55 
Length of test averaged, hours 5 8 ' 
Number of burners used........ 7 7 7 
Bore of burner tips, inch...... 00 1/16 00 5/64 00 3/32 
Steam Observations. 
Steam pressure, pounds gage..| 194.75 196 zane 
Calorimeter shell pressure, ins. 
Of MB esse dadueian deseneees 2.82 2.8 2.6 
Calorimeter shell temperature, | 
degrees Fi... i. ec eeeee, 305.3 305.7 204°5 
Feed temperature of boller, ° F.| 183.6 113 aud 
ater actually evaporated, Ibs. | 
Per NOUR cc eeaccasunseeseeceed 23,532 3,082 45,878 
Oil Observations. 
Oil burned. pounds per hour... } 1,509.7 2,440.7 3,082 
Oil pressure at hucnens. Ibs. |” , 
OR rian nid ten sed vans caus 258 255 283 
temperature at burners, °F.| 163 lil Bo:8 
Air Observations. 
Fireroom pressur. 
s e, ins. of water 2.34 4.91 4.96 
Fireroom temperature, degs. F. 62 a as 
ture 418 475 3-0 
0O1 | 0.1 0.1 
Flue Gas Analysis. | 
Carbon dioxide... 12.48 12.61 13.14 
Cane ak sadDeN cecadeduesaon ote | 3.08 2.97 ae 
arbor mononide............... TP Sageettere HO tein derko Sp | dere ten 
Nitrogen (by difference) .... 1... | 8444 | 84.42 eet 
Calculated Results. | 
Moisture tn steam, fraction of 1 | 
Ber CONE i ietagcinc as alloy valtigs | -616 | 606 | co 
ree ae Cvaporation bag Sadhaleraesus | 1.0738} 1.1466! Se 
§ yvater evaporat er 
Pounds of oil...., Hee 15.59 | W437) 14.89 


and at 212° 


F. per Ib. of oll: | 


for ofl of 19,379 B.t.u....... | 16.73 | 16.48 | 16.21 
reduced to 19,5(0 B.t.u..... | 16.41 16.17 15.90 
Water evaporated per square foot | | 
of H.S. per hour, actual..... eee 7.964 10.415 
Water evaporated per square foot 
of H.S. per hour, from and at | | | 
212 degrees F................. | 5.736 | 9.131 | 11.34 
Pounds of oil burned per square 
foot of H.S. per hour........ 5427) 5541] 6996 
Pounds of oil burned per cubic | | | 
foot of furnace per hour..... | 3.17 | 5.125 6.475 
Boiler efficiency, per cent...... 81.68 | 8u.45 | 79.13 


considered efficient, and no trouble should be 
expected from the design of water chambers. 

There is ample space in the header beneath the 
edges of the lower tubes to allow for the collection 
of sediment, should this be contained in the feed 
water. 


A valuable and instructive little treatise on hard- 
woods for interior finish has just been issued by 
the hardwood dealers of San Francisco and Oak- 
land. One of the most startling revelations in 
this work, which was arranged by Mr. George 
Norton, is the relative prices between ordinary 
floors covered with carpet or linoleum and hard- 
wood floors with rugs. Copies of this booklet can 
be obtained from any of the leading hardwood 
dealers of the two cities. 


L. E. Gates, for many years treasurer of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, died in New York February 25th. 
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USE 


ASSOCIATED 


MOTOR BOAT DISTILLATE 


anD GASOLINE 
MORE MILES TO THE GALLON 


Refined by: 
Phone: Kearny 4800 ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


WERKSPOOR 


AMSTERDAM MARINE DIESEL-TYPE ENGINES 


HOLLAND 


Over 33,000 I.H.P. in service. 


250 I.H.P. to 2,000 I.H.P. 


Reliability 


Twenty-two ocean-going 


Economy 


The Werkspoor Design and 
Construction offers the 


Werkspoor - Diesel-engined 


commercial ships now in greatest simplicity, strength 


regular operation. and accessibility. 


CONSTRUCTED IN U. S. AMERICA BY 
THE NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CO., NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
Camden, N. J. DOCK CO., Newport News, Va. 
U. S. A. REPRESENTATIVE OF THE WERKSPOOR WORKS 
THOMAS ORCHARD LISLE, 106 Morningside Drive, New York City 
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FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, EAST SAN PEDRO (LOS ANGELES) 
AND NEW YORK 


LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Inc. 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


CENTRAL BUILDING 44 WHITEHALL STREET 
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The “Ship Purchase’’ Bill 


so-called Government Ship Purchase Bill. 
Mr. Humphrey has always been known to 
Washington as an ardent champion of any sound 
measure that looked to the reestablishment of the 
American Merchant Marine. Senator Fletcher, 
on the other hand, is an ardent supporter of the 
present shipping measure and has been working 
with the Administration forces on all the legis- 
lation dealing with marine matters that has recent- 
ly been enacted. While we cannot agree with Mr. 
Humphrey in certain of his conclusions relative 
to the patriotism of shipping firms who sought 
the United States flag merely as a protection 
against the risks of war, in this connection it 
must be remembered that such firms as the United 
Fruit Company needed no protection. When one 
considers the past performances of Congress, 
Democrat and Republican alike, it would appear 
that our legislators were solicitous over the fate 
of American trade rather than of American ship- 
ping when foreign vessels were permitted to take 
out American registry. 3 
In reference to Senator Fletcher’s letter we 
believe that it well illustrates one of the funda- 
mental weaknesses of Government operation of 
shipping. If, as the Senator says, coal is worth 
to-day $35.00 a ton in Buenos Aires and only $3.50 
in Norfolk how would a Government fleet of steam- 
ers affect the situation? If colliers are finding it 
more profitable to leave the Newport News coal 
trade alone and fatten on other runs and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States dispatches a shipload 
of coal at a reasonable freight rate the coal market 
in Buenos Aires will drop for a day or two and 


Bc will be found two opinions on the 
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then return to its present level. What is true of 
this trade route would be true of all others and 
the Government would find that it must either 
give up the entire matter or else dump untold 
millions into the shipping game until it carried 
all of America’s trade. : 

Senator Fletcher quite pertinently asks “Why 
object to a measure which will only provide a ton- 
nage which is generally conceded to be too small 
to be considered in a competitive way” and “How 
could this stifle private enterprise.” The answers to 
these questions lie in the fact that it is the tendency 
of operative Government bodies in this country 
to place themselves outside the application of Fed- 
eral laws. Hardly a month passes without our 
Navy Department chartering some foreign steamer 
to carry coal from Newport News to the Pacific 
Coast. This practice is unlawful and no private 
corporation would ever be permitted to commit such 
a criminal action. If our Navy Department is so 
far above the Federal laws, it is quite conceivable 
that a Federal Shipping Board might become sim- 
iliarly exalted. Could any private corporation 
forced to live up to the letter of the law success- 
fully compete with a Federal corporation which 
could choke its competitors with restraints of its 
own manufacture,—restraints that would only ap- 
ply to its trade rivals? Now who would be the 
Government’s rivals in the freighting business? 
Its rivals would be the regular established lines 
and no other, for the tramp steamer would brook 
no such rivalry, as the entire world is her field and 
she will depart under the cloud of government 
competition only to return as soon as the sun is 
shining again. ‘ 
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The Pending Shipping Legislation 


by WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, Member of Congress. 


HERE are three fundamental objections to 

the passage of the so-called Shipping Dill at 

this time. It would seem to any reasonable 
mind that any one of them would be sufficient to 
postpone this legislation. 

First, so far as known, there are no vesscis 
to-day to be bought. Even if they were for sale 
they could only be purchased at exhorbitant prices 
and even if so purchased they would not add any- 
thing to the tonnage of the world, all of which is 
now employed, and would therefore not relieve 
the congestion of the shipping situation of which 
the proponents of this bill talk so much. 

Second, even if the bill was placed upon the 
statute books at once vessels could not be con- 
structed so as to be ready for use in less than 
three vears. ‘The cost of construction at this time 
is higher than ever before in the world’s history. 
Ihy the time the vessels could be ready to launch, 
peace in) Europe would probably prevail, condi- 
tions would be normal and we would have vessels 
constructed at exorbitant prices to run in com- 
petition with vessels that cost very much less. 

Third, if the fifty millions of dollars proposed 
to be appropriated were to be entirely expended 
in the purchase or construction of vessels, the 
number secured would not be sufficient to have 
any appreciable effeet upon the commercial situa- 
tion on the seas. But, this act on the part of the 
Government would be sufficient to 
private cnterprise from going into the business. 

The proponents of this measure when confronted 
by these statements make only hazy and disjointed 
replies and begin at once to talk about the high 


discourage 


freight rates and the congested condition of our 
shipping. It is true that freight rates are high; 
it is true that there is a great demand for tonnage, 
but notwithstanding these facts, the United 
States to-day is doing a greater export business 
than ever before in our history. Notwithstanding 
the complaint about lack of ships, we are now 
sending abroad more than ten million dollars’ worth 
of products every twenty-four hours, 

Suppose that the fifty millions of dollars ap- 
propriated by this bill should all be used in the 
construction of ships. As I have said, the number 
even then, would be wholly insufficient to relieve 
the situation of which the friends of the measure 
complain, but if the fifty millions are spent. for 
ships. what are they going to do for terminals? 
Where are these vessels going to run?) Which will 
be the favored ports? Will this small number of 
vessels be divided and some of them run to the 
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Orient, some to South America and some to 
Europe? 

Who knows what would be done even if this 
bill should pass? There are but two things about 
this proposed Icgislation definite and certain if it 
should go upon the statute books: It is certain 
that the Government will spend fifty millions of 
dollars; it is equally certain that a board of high 
salaried members will be provided. The other 
things are magnificently and dreamily uncertain. 
Of course, we could not expect a Board composed 
of deserving experts with high salaries and with 
the National Treasury behind them to worry much 
over sordid details, 

It would scem almost inconceivable that a great 
party should be urging such legislation, but it 
must not be forgotten that it was these same 
patriots and statesmen who for years urged that 
free ships was the cure for all the shipping ills 
that afflicted us. They tried free ships and not 
a single vessel came under American registry as a 
result. 

It must not be forgotten that these same patriots 
and statesmen urged that our Navigation Laws 
be so changed that any old tub that floated the 
seas, regardless of age or condition, could be ad- 
mitted to American registry and be manned by 
foreign officers and foreign sailors and that this 
was done and the result was that it permitted a lot 
of vessels owned by great corporations, run en- 
tirely for their own benefit, to seek safety under 
the American flag during the time of war although 
they had not been patriotic cnough to -want the 
flag in time of peace. This class and this class 
only was benefited by this legislation and not a 
single additional ton was made available to the 
American exporter. 


It must not be forgotten that these are the 
same patriots and statesmen that insisted that the 
provision in the Underwood tariff law giving a 
reduction of 5 per cent. upon goods carried in 
American ships would give us a great merchant 
marine,—a_ proposition so absurd and_ ridiculous 
that even those who advocated it are now ashamed 
to admit it. The only result of this law was to 
involve the Government in a law suit for millions 
of dollars, but not a single additional ton of freight 
or a single additional passenger was carried in 
American ships, let alone any American ships being 
added to our merchant marine. 

It must not be forgotten that these are the same 
patriots and statesmen that advocated that the 
Government that owned.and constructed the Pana- 
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ma Canal had no more right to use it than the 
other nations of the earth that contributed nothing 
to its construction and will not contribute to its 
defense or its maintenance. 

It must not be forgotten that these are the same 
patriots and statesmen that advocated the passage 
of the Seamen’s law that drove the American flag 
from the deep sea trade on the Pacific Ocean and 
is proving such a burden to American shipping as 
to threaten its entire destruction. 

These are the patriots and statesmen that to-day 
insist that the pending shipping measure will give us 
a great merchant marine, and apparently they point 
with pride to the fact that they have always here- 
tofore been wrong as conclusive evidence that they 
must now be right. 
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No man outside of an insane asylum would in- 
vest any but public money in such an undertaking. 
Those who are urging it would not put their own 
money into such a proposition, but they are per- 
fectly willing when they are backed by the public 
treasury to undertake it so long as they and their 
friends are permitted to handle the funds. 

J. Rufus Wallingford at his best never produced 
anything so ridiculously absurd, so delightfully 
freakish and fantastic as this half-baked, socialistic 
aberration known as the Government Ship Pur- 
chase measure. If tried it will be a costly failure. 
Its only effect will be to squander millions of the 
public funds, to keep private enterprise from the 
seas and to place one more obstacle in the way of 
the building of an American merchant marine. 


A Proponent of the Shipping Bill 


By United States Senator DUNCAN U. FLETCHER. 


DO NOT know that I can do more than to 
send vou an address I delivered on this subject 


in New York. I am also taking the liberty of 
sending you a copy of the Congressional Record of 
June 10, 1916, and calling your attention especially 
to what is said by Judge Hardy, at page 10,820, 
This 


address of Judge Hardy is directed towards the 


and by him and Mr. Lincoln at page 10,830. 


bill as it is now being considered. I am also send- 
ing you a copy of the bill as it came to the Senate. 
I see no occasion to change my views on the gen- 
eral subject of acquiring a merchant marine. If 
the bill had been passed last year and we had 
expended $50,000,000 in the building or purchasing 
of ships, we would have the plant and its value 
to-day would have been at Ieast $100,000,000. We 
would have been able to have those ships in foreign 
trade, to our great advantage. Coal is worth 
to-day $35.00 per ton in Buenos Aires, and about 
$3.50 per ton in Norfolk. Our manufacturers lost 
a contract for 400 miles of iron piping in Buenos 
Aires, although they were the lowest bidders, be- 
cause English concerns could get a much lower 
freight rate. The distance 1s practically the same. 
Phosphate rock in Florida can be sold at $8.00 per 
ton, f. o. b., and the freight rate from Fernandina 
to Rotterdam before the war was $2.50 per ton. 
It is now $30.00 per ton, and no phosphate is 
going abroad. The industry is paralyzed. This 
list could be continued almost indefinitely, but I am 
merely giving illustrations. It is claimed that 
under the bill only some 500,000 tons could be 
obtained, and this would cut no figure, when it is 
considered that we will need from six to eight 
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million tons to carry our foreign trade. Then why 
object toit? It is claimed that this small amount of 
tonnage will amount to nothing in a competitive 
way, and yet in the next breath it is urged that it 
would stifle private enterprise in this field. The 
extent of regulation of freight rates you will gather 
from the bill, copy of which 1 am sending you. 

It is conceded on all hands that we need naval 
auxiliaries and army transports. Ilow are we to 
get them? It is admitted by those who opposed 
the last bill that we need a shipping board, with all 
the powers given them in the present bill. About 
the only features that are objected to are the possi- 
ble Government ownership and possible Govern- 
ment operation. 

I am not disposed to encourage paternalism, 
generally, but where private enterprise fails and all 
other means are exhausted, and this is the only 
way for securing relief from intolerable conditions, 
I think it would be folly, and narrow, not to em- 
brace it. A great country cannot afford to be 
solely dependent on foreign ships for carrying its 
trade, especially when those ships enter into com- 
binations, parcel out the routes, fix the rates, direct 
the course of trade through various means em- 
ployed. I have before me a complaint from a large 
shipping interest to the effect that cargoes and 
ships cannot obtain insurance unless they carry 
British coal. If they cannot obtain insurance they 
cannot get business. If our people cannot get 
insurance any other way, I would favor the Gov- 
ernment providing it, just as we have been obliged 
to do through the War Risk Bureau in the Treas- 
ury Department, at the request of shipping in- 
terests. 
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Reflection of Atlin Mountains in Atlin Lake, British Columbia, on the White Pass and Yukon Route. 


The White Pass and Yukon Route 


becoming more and more of a by-word among 

searchers after scenery, beauty and that com- 
plete rest which comes with a proper contemplation 
of the sublime grandeur of unspoiled nature. The 
vastness of her solitudes, which are only broken by 
human life under new and interesting conditions, 
holds a lure, the same lure which has called back 
the successful miner who has retired to the States 
with his wealth and which is calling more and 
more persistently to the lovers of the vast open 
spaces where wild flowers and forests vie with moun- 
tain and glacier for the palm of beauty. The land 
which many of our Congressmen and Senators de- 
cried as “a desert of ice and snow” at the time of 
its purchase from the Russian Government has 
seen the judgment of these men, who formed their 
opinions from a distance of four thousand miles, 
utterly confounded, and has entered upon that fas- 
cinating period of initial development which has 
rendered her so attractive to the traveler. 


A LASKA is a name that year after year is 


For many years the excursionist has been getting 
a taste of Alaska, and a wonderful taste it has been, 
sailing up fjords and inland waterways amid moun- 
tains, glaciers and forests, that far outrival the 
justly celebrated trips along the coast of Norway. 
To such travelers the question must have always 
been present, “What lies behind this great mountain 
wall?” Engineering skill, dogged perseverance and 
the lure of overcoming seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties has placed the answer to that question 
at the disposal of any one who wishes to see, and 
the wish can be gratified under traveling conditions 
as comfortable as those obtaining anywhere in the 
wide world. 
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The great highway through the heart of Alaska, 
the Yukon territory and the northwestern corner 
of British Columbia consists of the rail division from 
Skaguay to White Horse, 110 miles of the most won- 
derful bit of railroad construction, which operates 
the year round and during the season of open navi- 
gation (approximately June 1 to October 1) by 
steamers of the lake division from Caribou to Atlin 
and with steamers of the river division from White 
Horse to Dawson. At Dawson connection is made 
with the American Yukon-Navigation Company’s 
steamers for Fairbanks, Ruby, Iditarod, St. Michaels 
and Nome. Here is a trip to tempt the most jaded 
of travelers. 


Skaguay, the southern terminal of the rail lines 
of the White Pass and Yukon route, lies at the 
head of Lynn Canal amid snow-capped peaks four 
to six thousand feet high. This town jumped into 
prominence in 1898 with the gold rush and was 
notably unlawful for years, although it is an orderly 
town to-day. Leaving this town, the railway climbs 
Porcupine hill and turns northward through the 
Skaguay River gorge. Along the granite edge of 
tunnel mountain some wonderful railroad engineer- 
ing was carried out. A niche was blasted into the 
side of the rock wall for the roadbed, the workmen 
being suspended by ropes while drilling for and 
setting the blasts. The train stops at several points 
so that passengers can view the wonderful panoramas 
spread out below them, and 19 miles from Skaguay 
the railroad crosses Dead Horse Gulch by a steel 
cantilever bridge 215 feet high, the most northerly 
bridge of its kind in the world. At White Pass, 
only 20 miles from Skaguay, the railroad has climbed 
from tide water to an elevation of 2885 feet. At 
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Tanana. Steamboat Wood is an Important Article of Barter all Through the Great Interior Valleys of Alaska. 


Scows Leaving White Horse for a Trip Down the Yukon. 
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Shooting White Horse Rapids. 


This Was the Most Dangerous Piece of Work Usually Encountered on the Old Trail Marked 


Out by the Gold Seekers. 


many points along the route the old White Pass 
trail, over which the miners toiled with their packs, 
is still clearly visible. At White Pass summit is 
the International boundary between Canada and the 
United States, and near here, only twenty miles from 
the sea, in a tiny lake rises the mighty Yukon, to 
flow away northward and westward for over 2100 
miles till it enters the Bering Sea. 

Beyond the summit the road follows the bottom 
of a broad valley for some 20 miles, passing count- 
less small lakes and traversing broad meadows cov- 
ered with wild flowers until Lake Bennet is reached. 
Bennet was once a town of 10,000 people but is 
now utterly deserted save for a railroad lunch sta- 
tion. The deserted streets and houses of this town 
are a great source of interest to tourists. Leaving 
this town the railroad skirts the eastern shore of 
Lake Bennet for some twenty-seven miles, the scen- 
ery along this stretch being especially grand, the 
mountains rising sheer from the water’s edge often 
a mile high. The cliffs here are of an old rose color 
and the reflections in the lake are very beautiful. 
At the northern end of Lake Bennet lies Caribou, 
the outfitting point for hunting parties and also 
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the starting point for excursions into the Lake Atlin 
country, one of the finest short trips in Alaska or 
perhaps anywhere else. 

Continuing the rail trip from Caribou, numerous 
small lakes are passed until Miles canyon and the 
White Horse rapids are reached. This was the most 
dangerous place on the whole trail of 1898 and 
many lives were lost in shooting these rapids. In 
1899 an enterprising individual built a wooden track 
tram road some three or four miles long from the 
head of the canyon !to safe: water below the :rapids. 
The remains of this old road are plainly visible from 
the present rail line and speak volumes for the 
pluck and perseverance of the pioneers. Some five 
miles beyond the rapids is the settlement of White 
Horse at the head of navigation on the Yukon 
river. White Horse is the center of a_ thriving 
copper mining district, there being large copper 
mines within eight miles of the town. Here, as at 
other Alaskan centers, there are good hotel ac- 
commodations, and the surrounding country is full 
of interest. 

From White Horse a sail down the Yukon cannot 
help but impress any one with the bigness of the 
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Arrival first Steamboat. of the 
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The Arrival of the First Steamboat of the Season at Tanana, May 18, 1915. 


interior of the great territory. The Yukon alone, 
including the upper portion between White Horse 
and Fort Selkirk, is navigable for a distance of 
2060 miles to its mouth near St. Michael. It is 
one of the great rivers of the world and drains a 
great area in Alaska as well as practically all of 
Yukon Territory, Canada. Some idea of the im- 
mensity of this virgin domain may be gathered from 
the distances covered by some of the river steamers 
operated by the River Division of the White Pass 
and Yukon Route and its connection with the Amer- 
ican-Yukon Navigation Company. From White 
Horse to Dawson on the Yukon River is 460 miles, 
from Dawson to Tanana on the Yukon is 700 miles, 
from Tanana to Fairbanks on the Tanana river is 
275 miles, Tanana to Koyukuk Mouth on the Yukon 
is 271 miles, from Koyukuk Mouth to Beetles on 
the Koyukuk River is 520 miles, Koyukuk Mouth 
to Holy Cross on the Yukon is 272 miles, Holy 
Cross to Iditarod on the Iditarod River is 395 miles 
and Holy Cross to St. Michael on the Yukon River 
is 358 miles. This is a total river distance covered 
of 3251 miles. 

The boats operated are splendid craft specially 
built for the service and the entire system has been 
remarkably free from accidents of any kind. In 
designing these boats the comfort of passengers has 


been well looked after and nothing has been left 
undone to make traveling on the Yukon and its great 
tributaries comfortable. : 

The scenery of the Yukon has a quality all its 
own, a quality which when once experienced will 
never be forgotten. All along the shores of Lake 
Le Barge tower great cliffs, beyond which, as far 
as the eye can see, lie great rolling hills, a vast 
expanse of silent solitude. One feature which makes 
this traveling specially delightful is the fact that 
none of the points of interest are missed on account 
of darkness. This is the land of the midnight sun, 
and sightseeing by night is even more wonderful 
than by day. 

One of the greatest attractions held forth by 
Alaska is the chance to study the development that 
is taking place along its river highways, and the 
clearest way to review these is by a brief mention 
of the various towns and stations visited by the 
steamers of the American-Yukon Navigation Com- 
pany starting from St. Michael and coming up 
stream. 

St. Michael, Alaska, located on the Island of 
St. Michael on the north shore of St. Michael Bay 
and on the eastern shore of Bering Sea, was first 
established by the Russian Fur Trading Co. as 
a fur trading post and distributing point for trad- 


Tanana, Alaska, on the Bank of the Yukon at the Junction of the Yukon and Tanana Rivers. 
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Lower Yukon River Points, St. Michael and Nome. 
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The View from Lake Street, Atlin, B. C. 


ers’ supplies for the coast of Bering Sea north of 
St. Michael and south to the mouth and including 
the first 600 miles of the Yukon River and tributary 
streams, the interests of the Russian fur company 
being taken over by the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany in 1867 when Alaska was purchased from the 
Russian Government. 

St. Michael continued as a trading post until 
1888 when the first large river steamers were con- 
structed for furnishing supplies to the trading posts 
and newly-discovered mining camps on the upper 
reaches of the Yukon River. The pioneer trading 
company was the Alaska Commercial Company. In 
1892, owing to new placer discoveries at Circle, 
Alaska, and Forty Mile, Y. T., the North American 
Transportation and Trading Company constructed 
a fleet of three boats for operation on the Yukon 
River and tributary streams. With the advent of the 
Klondike discovery in 1897 St. Michael became an 
important point in transportation affairs in Alaska, 
being the terminal of ocean navigation for freight 
and passengers destined to interior Alaska and 
Yukon Territory. During 1897 and 1898 extensive 
transportation plants were con- 
structed at St. Michael, the prin- 
cipal ones being established by the 
Alaska Commercial Company, 
North American Transportation 
and Trading Company, Alaska Ex- 
ploration Company and Seattle- 
Yukon Transportation Company. 
In addition to which there were a 
number of minor transportation 
companies, and during the season 
of 1898 there were operated from 
St. Michael with passengers and 
freight for Yukon River points 68 
river steamers and over 50 barges 
or scows. St. Michael is still the 
terminal of ocean lines for busi- 
ness destined for the Yukon River. 


The method of handling cargo 
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Cathedral Mountain from 
on the White Pass and Yukon Route. 
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at St. Michael is peculiar to the place. 
The ships anchor off shore from two to 
five miles, and all cargo is handled by 
lighters or scows and on these scows and 
steamers transported to the various sta- 
tions on the Yukon River and tributaries. 

Andreafsky is located on the Andreafsky 
River four miles above the mouth. A 
store, several log cabins, one large and 
one small warehouse, the latter suitable 
for warm storage if necessary; an oil 
supply station consisting of two 5000-bar- 
rel redwood tanks and pipe line connec- 
tions to water front is maintained by the 
American-Yukon Navigation Company. 

In addition to the above-described prop- 
erty the Company also own at what is 
known as the Upper Station two buildings, one for- 
merly operated as a machine shop and the other for- 
merly operated as a company hotel and lodging house 
for employees. This point is used as a winter quarter 
for barges or steamers as the case may be. 

Marshall, the supply point for the Marshall Min- 
ing District, which was discovered in August, 1913, 
is located on the right limit of the Yukon River 
at the mouth of Wilson Creek, about sixty miles 
above Andreafsky and seventy miles below Russian 
Mission. Marshall caters to miners exclusively for 
trade, supplying Wilson Creek and tributary streams 
—Surprise, Disappointment and Elephant Creeks, and 
also supplies the Willow Creek district over the 
divide from Wilson Creek. All the creeks named 
have shown pay gravel in small quantities with 
every possibility of the district proving a successful 
low-grade mining district. 

Russian Mission trading post, catering exclusively 
to Indian trade, and trading in furs and steamboat 
wood. This point is a transfer point for pas- 
sengers desiring to reach the lower Kuskokwim 
River district, there being a short portage between 
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Tanana, Alaska, on the Yukon River at its Junction with the Tanana River. 


the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers of about thirty 
miles, all but about five miles of which is made by 
small boat, the divide between the two rivers not 
exceeding twenty feet at the highest point. 

Holy Cross, located at the junction of the Innoko 
and Yukon Rivers, at which point is located the 
principal Catholic Mission on the lower Yukon 
River. This is the central point from which all 
supplies are diverted to the various Catholic Mis- 
sions on the lower Yukon. 

The Company maintains a regular service from 
Holy Cross to Dikeman, the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Iditarod River, from which point 
all supplies destined to the Iditarod mining district 
are moved by small gasoline and stern wheel steam- 
ers. to Iditarod station located eighty miles above 
Dikeman, none of these steamers exceeding one 
hundred tons net tonnage and being operated only 
when water conditions are favorable. 

Iditarod is the supply point for this mining dis- 


This Is a Busy Day for the Tanana Water Front. 


trict, being located eight miles from the mouth of 
Flat Creek at a point where Flat and Otter Creeks 
join, these two creeks being the principal pro- 
ducing creeks of the Iditarod Mining District. 

Nulato, on the right limit of the Yukon River, is 
one of the most important of the Yukon River 
trading posts, principal articles of trade being furs 
and steamboat wood. At the same time quite a 
business of outfitting is done by prospectors for the 
Koyukuk and for points below Nulato. At this point 
the U. S. Government maintains a wireless station. 

Koyukuk, located at the mouth of the Koyukuk 
River, on the right limit of the Yukon, is a trading 
post catering exclusively to Indians and a few 
prospectors, the principal articles of trade being furs 
and steamboat wood. 

Yukakaket P. O. This point is most important 
for the reason that it is from here that the winter 
trail from the Yukon River, via Diskaket to the 
Iditarod, takes its beginning. This is the route 


Mussen Mountain and West Bay, Atlin Lake, B. C., as seen from ‘‘The Narrows” on the Way to the Big Glacier. 
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that the winter mail from the Yukon to the Iditarod 
moved in the earlier days. 

Ruby, located on the left limit of the Yukon 
163 miles below Tenana, is the supply point for 
the Ruby Mining District, located from 30 to 40 
miles directly south of the Yukon. Ruby Mining 
District covers a large expanse of territory and sev- 
eral small pay streaks have been developed. The 
gravel for a very large area carries values. No 
well defined or extensive body of real pay gravel 
has been uncovered, although the indications of this 
district, from a geological point of view, indicate 
one of the largest possible bodies of pay gravel. 
The principal producing creek to date has been 
Long Creek, forty miles from Ruby. 

The town of Ruby, as laid out on the Yukon 
River bank, is a typical mining town. There are 
several saloons and quite a resident population, 
the entire population being dependent upon the Ruby 
Mining District. 

In addition to being a supply point for the adja- 
cent mining district Ruby is a transfer point for 
the shipment of live stock destined for the Innoko 
and Iditarod districts, two hundred miles distant, the 
territory between being high, fairly dry and good 
grazing land, as far as Alaska grazing land goes. 

Tanana, Ft. Gibbon, located on the right limit 
of the Yukon five miles below the junction of that 
river with the Tanana River. The Tanana River 
enters the Yukon from the left limit. This station 
is a very important point, being the transfer point 
to and from the Tanana River District. There are 
located at Tanana several trading companies. There 
are also innumerable saloons, a couple of inferior 
restaurants and lodging houses, and the U. S. Army 
Post, where the Government maintains two full 
companies, or about two hundred and eighty men. 
The Government maintains a large wireless station 
at this point, this being the headquarters of the 
U. S. Signal Corps for the entire Yukon basin, 
including St. Michael. 

Nenana, on the Tanana, at this time is very im- 
portant in view of the fact that it is to be the 
northern terminal of the proposed Government rail- 
road which is to be built from the vicinity of 
Seward to the Yukon Valley. The Government 
at this time has laid out a townsite on the right 
limit of the Tanana River practically opposite the 
mouth of the Nenana River. Should the present 
plan of the Government be maintained and con- 
struction of both ends of the proposed railroad begin 
next season great activity may be expected in the 
vicinity of Nenana. 

Chena, located on the right limit of the Tanana 
River at the junction of that river with Chena 
Slough, is practically the head of steamboat naviga- 
tion for the large steamers on the Tanana River, 
and at least fifty per cent. of the cargo destined 
for Fairbanks is transferred to smaller barges which 
are in turn moved by smaller steamers twelve miles 
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up the slough to Fairbanks. When the water is 
too low for the small steamers and barges to operate 
transfer is made by the Tanana Valley Railroad, 
which operates from Chena to Fairbanks. 

Chena’s most importance at this time is that it is 
the terminal of the Tanana Valley Railroad. The 
main line of the road runs from Chena to Chatanika, 
Fairbanks being reached by a branch line. 

Fairbanks, the largest town in Interior Alaska, 
is located on the left limit of Chena Slough 12 
miles above the junction of that slough with the 
Tanana River and 275 miles from Tanana Station. 
There is no need for going into the history of 
Fairbanks, as the history of this camp is too well 
known. Sufficient to state that Fairbanks has been 
a producing camp since 1903 and there are several 
years of life yet ahead. In fact the production for 
season 1915, it is reported, will exceed the production 
of either season 1913 or 1914. There are large areas 
of pay gravel still undeveloped, some of which are 
too low to be opened up at this time, owing to lack 
of water and proper wagon roads to permit the 
transportation of supplies and machinery to the 
ground. 

The quartz outlook at this time is very favorable 
in the vicinity of Fairbanks. Large deposits of 
antimony are now being worked and a great deal of 
prospecting is going on for gold quartz. Many 
small stringers of high grade gold quartz have 
already been found and there is every reason to 
expect that at some time in the not distant future 
large bodies of gold quartz will be uncovered in 
this district. 

Rampart, located on the left limit of the Yukon 
River 80 miles above Tanana, is the supply point 
for the Minook Mining District, Glen Gulch and 
tributary streams. There is quite a bit of activity 
in the vicinity of Rampart, and for the past ten 
years the average yearly output has been close to 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

Fort Yukon is located on the right limit of the 
Yukon River 323 miles above Tanana and 377 miles 
below Dawson, and about one mile above the mouth 
of the Porcupine River, which enters the Yukon 
on the right limit. Fort Yukon is an important 
center, being the supply point for the largest Indian 
population of Interior Alaska. The Indians of this 
vicinity range over a territory of a great many miles, 
there being many villages between the mouth of the 
Porcupine River and the Canadian boundary line. 
There is some prospecting going on on the Porcupine 
River, and from a geological point of view success 
is expected as the formation of the country north 
of the Porcupine and for approximately 100 miles 
below the Canadian boundary line on the American 
side is the same as found in the Koyukuk Mining 
District. 

Circle, located on the right limit of the Yukon 
River 292 miles below Dawson and 85 miles above 
Fort Yukon, is strictly a mining supply point, being 
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The Rivers Form Highways in Winter as Well as in the Summer. 


the supply point for what is known as the Circle 
Mining District located from 40 to 60 miles south 
and west of the Yukon, the principal creeks being 
Mastodon, Mammoth, Miller and Deadwood. This 
mining district is beyond question the largest in 
extent in the Yukon Valley. The values, however, 
are not high, although profitable mining has been 
carried on in this district since 1888. Circle Min- 
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The Front of Skaguay Wharf, February 24, 1916. 


ing District has never missed a year since that 
time as a producer. During the excitement attend- 
ant on the strikes at Dawson, Nome and Fairbanks 
attention was distracted from the Circle District to 
newer and richer camps. Since these districts have 
been going down Circle has been coming up, and 
to-day larger development is in sight in the vicinity 
of Circle than in any other district in the Yukon 
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Valley. In 1914 C. J. Berry & Company installed a 
3%-foot dredge on Mammoth Creek, which began 
operations in June, 1915, and is reported as a finan- 
cial success. In 1916 there will be installed another 
dredge, a duplicate of the one now on Mammoth 
Creek. The new installation will be made by Jafet 
Linderberg and associates from Nome. 

Eagle. In the early days of mining; that is, 1898, 
there were two creeks, American and Mission, in 
the vicinity of Eagle producing some gold, but 
a permanent pay streak has never been located, al- 
though prospecting continues in a small way on 
both creeks. The principal importance of Eagle, 
however, at this time is the fact that it is the fron- 
tier Customs Office of the United States, this being 
the last port of entry prior to crossing the Canadian 
boundary. There is also located at Eagle a United 
States wireless station. 

Dawson, located on the 
right bank of the Yukon 
River, just below the con- 
fluence of that river and 
the Klondike River, 1601 
miles from St. Michael 
and 450 miles from White 
Horse, the head of navi- 
gation on the Yukon River. 
The history of Dawson is 
too well known for us to 
go into details. Sufficient 
to state that there are now 
operating in the vicinity of 
Dawson three large mining 
companies: the Yukon 
Gold Company, Canadian- 
Klondike Mining Com- 
pany, and Treadgold 
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Fort Yukon, Alaska. 
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Mining Company. At 
this time the Yukon 
Gold Company is oper- 
ating six dredges of 
about 714-foot capacity 
each. The Canadian- 
Klondike Mining Com- 
pany is operating four 
dredges, one 7'%4-foot 
dredge and three 17- 
foot dredges. The 
Treadgold Mining Com- 
pany is introducing a 
new dredge or scraper 
which will be demon- 
strated this fall. If this 
tool proves successful, 
which those in a posi- 
tion to know consider it 
will, the method of 
handling the gravel in 
the vicinity of Dawson 
will be revolutionized as it will prove far more eco- 
nomical in operation than the present dredge method 
and will thus permit the handling of much lower 
grade gravel than can be handled at a profit with the 
dredges now in operation. Dredges in the vicinity 
of Dawson are operated by electrical power generated 
from two large central stations, one located on 
Twelve Mile River and the other at the North Fork, 
the former being controlled by the Yukon Gold Com- 
pany and the latter by the Canadian-Klondike Mi- 
ning Company. 

Stewart River, entering the Yukon from the right 
limit seventy miles above Dawson, is at this time 
attracting a great deal of attention owing to the 
large deposit of silver lead ore found near Mayo 
in the Silver King Mining Company’s property 
owned and managed by T. P. Aitken and associates. 
During the present season there has been shipped 
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The River Steamer ‘‘White Horse” in the Five Finger Rapids. 


from this mine 1100 tons of sacked ore netting the 
owner approximately $80 per ton, the gross value 
of the ore being approximately $135 per ton. The 
working of this mine is being conducied with the 
hope of getting out a minimum of 2000 tons of ore 
‘in the season 1916. A great deal of prospecting is 
going on in the vicinity of Mayo and it need not 
surprise us to hear of other discoveries being made 
equally as good as the Silver King Mining Com- 
pany property. In addition to this quartz mining 
proposition a great many prospectors are in this 
vicinity looking for gold placer, and some few 
properties are being worked on a small scale. 
Selkirk, located on the left limit of the Yukon 
River 178 miles from Dawson and about five miles 
below the Selkirk River, enters the Yukon from 
the right limit. Selkirk is most important as a fur 


trading center, there being several traders located 
at this point who depend upon trade with the In- 
dians for furs practically altogether. 

Tantalus, located on the left bank of the Yukon 
River 206 miles below White Horse and four miles 
up river from Carmack’s trading post. The Tanta- 
lus is the only operating coal mine in the upper 
Yukon District. Coal is shipped from this mine 
to Dawson for domestic purposes, also to White 
Horse for use on locomotives. 

White Horse, the head of steamboat navigation 
on the Yukon River, and where transfer is made to 
and from the White Pass and Yukon Railroad from 


Steel Cantilever Bridge, 19 Miles from Skaguay on the White 
Pass and Yukon Railroad. This Bridge is the Farthest 
North of Its Kind in Existence. 


and to Skaguay and tidewater and lower river 
points. White Horse is of principal importance 
as a transfer point as above stated, but at the same 
time may become a permanent mining center on 
account of the large copper deposits in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The principal of these deposits are the 
Pueblo, Grafter and Anaconda mines, the only one 
operating at this time being the Grafter, and this 
mine is making regular shipments of ore to the 
Tacoma Smelter, Tacoma, Washington, and getting 
most satisfactory returns. 


The Sun Every Fifteen Minutes from Sunrise to Sunset at Fort Gibbon, Alaska, December 20, 1915. 
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-_ Wooden Shipbuilding 


By FRED A. BALLIN, Naval Architect and Consulting Engineer. 


The art of shipbuilding dates back to the primi- 
tive ages. From the time of the hide-covered 
canoe and Noah’s ark to that of the modern 
steamer, rivers, lakes and oceans have been uscd 
for the transportation of freight. With the evolu- 
tion of man’s intelligence, naval architecture ad- 
vanced from paddle to sail and from sail to ma- 
chinery propulsion. 

How available matcrials, localities and other 
conditions influenced the mode of vessel con- 
struction would be a most interesting subject, but 
lics beyond the scope of this article. 

To-day only a very limited percentage of the 
world’s shipping tonnage is built of any other 
material than steel. Wooden ships of small sizes 
are still in use, however, and are still being built 
where first cost is considered and where wood 
is comparatively cheaper than metal. 

Wooden shipbuilding reached its highest devel- 
opment in Europe during the first half of last 
century; in this country, it remained an important 
factor on the Great Lakes until about 1890, when 
the cost of wood increased and the cost of stecl 
fell, so that the lower first cost of wooden ships 
did not balance the extra lightness, strength, dur- 
ability and only slightly increased extra cost of 
the steel vessel. Since 1890 we have to record a 
few sporadic attempts to revive wooden ship con- 
struction on the Atlantic, mostly confined to 
schooner rigged sailers, but, at the present day, 
the only place where wooden shipbuilding has 
been kept alive is on the Pacific Coast, where a 
cheap supply of suitable timber is still unlimited. 

The unprecedented condition of shipping due to 
the European war has stimulated such a de- 
mand for tonnage that the builders of wooden 
hulls on the Pacific Coast are waking up to the 
opportunity at hand. Most wooden vessels so far 
constructed on the Pacific have been too small 
for off-shore voyaging and were built principally 
for the lumber trade. They have been designed to 
carry a large proportion of their lumber cargo on 
deck, which meant vessels of shallow construc- 
tion not suited for general cargo. Among owners 
and underwriters there exists to-day the fixed idea 
that the limit in size of wooden steamers has been 
reached with the largest coasters carrying up to 
one and one-half million feet of lumber, and _ if 
larger steamers or motor ships have to be built 
for off-shore trade that, of necessity, they must 
be built of steel. 

The purpose of this article is to show that 
wooden steamers, motorships and sailing vessels 
can be built for 6000-ton carrying capacities and 
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ever and to give the author's explanations for al- 
lezed and supposed limitations. 

As we all know, the art or science of wooden 
shipbuilding, as now followed, originated in Europe; 
we also know that there, for half a century, it 
has been a dead art, as few wooden ships were 
constructed in Great Britain since 1860 and very 
few on the continent of Europe since 1870. The 
Scandinavian countries and Germany were the last 
ones to accept the advent of the iron ship. The 
writer has been connected with shipbuilding in 
Iurope and the United States for forty years and 
has thus passed through the last phases of its 
evolution, 

The general construction practice of European 
ships is best exemplified in the classification rules 
of the British Register, Germanische Lloyd and 
Bureau Veritas, representing English, German and 
Trench ideas of how wooden ships should be built. 
It must be borne in mind that these rules were 
in force and enacted more than fifty years ago 
when the tramp steamer was still an unknown 
quantity, when trade routes were comparatively 
few and when sailing ships were in the prepon- 
derance. Very few changes or additions have 
been made to these rules since their enactment for 
the simple reason that wooden ships propelled by 
wind gave place to iron vessels propelled by 
steam. In those good olden days a clipper of a 
thousand tons burden was a big ship, but she 
had to make way for the 5000-tons and over tramp 
or sailing vessel of the present day. This accounts 
for the fact that none of these classification socie- 
ties give any rules applying to the construction 
of wooden steamers, and that the rules are not 
worked out for any vessel larger than 2500 tons 
and only for vessels of certain proportions of 
depth to length and breadth to length. 

The rules of the British Lloyd’s Register. Bureau 
Veritas and American Record base most of the 
scantlings on the tonnage, regardless of propor- 
tions of principal dimensions, while the German- 
ische Lloyd departed from this mistake in 1870. 
adopting an empiric numeral which since has been 
adopted by the first named societies for steel ships, 
but never for wooden vessels. 

In order to understand these rules a retrospect 
will explain that the scantlings were depending 
greatly on existing conditions and on materials 
available in those days for shipbuilding purposes. 
At that time a ship required a year or more for 
construction. ‘The frames were generally made 
of natural crook European (Danzig, Riga or 
French) oak, carefully selected to fit the particular 
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curvature of the ship’s shape. Cross-grained pieces 
were not accepted or, when unavailable, strength- 
eed by anchor stocks. Air courses had to be left 
between individual frames, even when these were 
bolted together in pairs. The size of obtainable 
oak was limited and this accounts for the fact that 
the molded dimensions were small in comparison 
to the sided; being sailing vessels (clipper ships) 
they had considerable dead rise, to which the nat- 
ural grown sticks were well adapted. The same 
restrictions were to be found in regard to long 
timbers, such as keelsons, wales, clamps, shelves, 
water ways and planking which had to be built 
up and well scarfed, locked, hooked and bolted to 
make up for lack of large size material. 

The rules for and general construction of wooden 
vessels underwent a radical change when it was 
found necessary to copper the bottom of the ship 
te fight off the toredoes (worms) and barnacles. 
Iron fastenings, oak wood, felt lining, copper 
slieathing and salt water made a beautiful galvanic 
battery which soon consumed the iron fastenings. 
Copper sheathing (yellow metal) became almost 
indispensible in those days on account of the 
long voyages in the tropics and without facilities 
for dry-docking except in home ports. The next 
step was to substitute copper and brass fastening 
for the iron, which was, however, too expensive for 
merchant ships and was principally practiced on 
naval vessels. 

For merchant ships a substitute was found in 
treenails of locust or other hard woods which 
were used for assembling the frames and for fast- 
ening the planking. Such treenails, even when 


wedged on each end, had very little holding power. 


or shearing strength and in consequence the plank- 
ing had to be reduced in thickness and the 
strength so lost transferred to the inner ceilings. 
Even with this change it was found necessary to 
fasten the butt ends of the planks with clinched 
copper bolts to prevent the plank ends from pull- 
ing loose. Inasmuch as the girth of a ship, espe- 
cially a sailing vessel, gets the most and first 
strains, before the ceiling can come into action, it 
is easily explained that such vessels, with “wood 
peg” fastening, leaked whenever they passed 
through severe weather. 

Considering further that a vessel with vertical 
frames and longitudinal planking and ceiling repre- 
sents what is known as a rectangular construction 
and as a ship may be compared with a girder in 
which the top timbers and part of the deck form 
the top chord, the bottom planking the bottom 
chord, the sides of the ship act as the shearing 
members opposing the forces trying to shift the 
relative positions of the top and bottom chords. 
It is evident in a rectangular construction that such 
shearing strains are solely opposed by the fasten- 
ings and by whatever friction the calking in the 
longitudinal seams of the planking might possess. 
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When a vessel becomes strained in a heavy sea- 
way, the calking generally loosens and then all the 
shearing strains are borne by the treenail fasten- 
ings which are inadequate to withstand them. 
These strains become more pronounced in shallow 
than in deep vessels and for this reason most 
classification rules call for iron, diagonal strapping 
over the frames designed to absorb these shearing 
stresses. The rules make, however, no provision 
for attaching the ends of these iron diagonals ef- 
ficiently to the top and bottom cords, an omission 
which we tried to supplement in this country when 
we built our large wooden ships on the Great 
Lakes. 

In the early eighties the writer was connected as 
ship draftsman with, what was then known as, the 
Detroit Dry Dock Company in Detroit, Mich., 
which controlled two wooden shipyards and a yard 
for steel building at Wyandotte, Mich. We had 
our office alongside a dry dock where I had ample 
opportunity for making observations on the struc- 
tural weaknesses of ships, while in dock for clean- 
ing and repairs. After a severe storm practically 
all the wooden vessels when docked showed that 
they had lost some of their sheer, that they had 
more or less hog in keel and that the calking had 
worked out of the planking, sometimes hanging like 
festoons under the bottom. The usual repairs con- 
sisted in a thorough re-calking and in keying upon 
the ceiling, where locust and other hardwood keys 
were generally fitted into the seams of the strakes 
and also in the so-called hook scarphs. It was evi- 
dent to me that the building rules under which 
these vessels were built could not be right and they 
have not been changed to the present day for the 
reason that by the end of 1890 iron and steel re- 
placed wood. 

In the meanwhile we built on the Lakes some 
fifty wooden vessels from 200 to 300 feet in length, 
some of which are still in use. At Detroit we de- 
parted from the “usual” method of construction by 
strengthening the top sides by use of a steel sheer- 
plate to which a deck stringer plate was connected 
by a strong angle. This design is shown by Figs. 
1, 2 and 3. The deck stringer rested directly on 
top of the top timbers of the frames and the iron 
diagonals fastened to the sheer plate. The diag- 
onals varied from 4 to 414 inches in width and % 
to &% inches in thickness, being let down flush with 
the outside of frames and riveted together in every 
crossing, the crossings being designed to come in 
the frame spaces. 

This system answered its purpose well up to 
certain sizes and proportions of dimensions. It 
gave the top side the required longitudinal strength 
by substituting steel for wood as top cords and by 
providing proper shearing members for sides in 
conjunction with these top cords. As this con- 
struction was covered by a patent, different sys- 
tems were tried in other yards. 
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At Frank W. Wheeler’s in West Bay City, where 
I designed the “George W. Roby” and the “R. P. 
Fitzgerald,” two steamers 280 feet on keel, I used 
the Detroit construction, while on a number of 
other steamers of the same size (the “Tom Adams,” 
“Plankington,” “John M. Nichol,” etc.), we used 
an arch construction, consisting in two or more 
arches of steel plates let into the outside of the 
frames, the apex connected together with longitu- 
dinal sheer plates. 


It is obvious that the ratio of the depth of a 
vessel to her length is a very important factor in 
determining the amount of material required for 
longitudinal strength. This question has been un- 
derstood for years and we only have to refer to the 
old wooden side-wheelers and lake vessels, some of 
which are still in service, where wooden arches 
were employed, reaching high above the main deck, 
for the purpose of increasing the depth of construc- 
tion, 

All naval architects understand the calculations 
employed to determine the longitudinal strength of 
a ship, but as this article may be read by others, it 
might not be amiss to state briefly the engineering 
principal involved. As already mentioned, a ship 
may be considered as a hollow girder having a 
U-section, alternately subjected to tensile and com- 
pression strains tending to produce longitudinal 
bending. When a ship rests on the crest of a wave 
amidships, she is subject to hogging; when she is 
carried by the two ends, she is liable to sag. To 
prevent either of these effects, sufficient material 
must be provided so that the strains do not exceed 
the elastic limit of those members of the ship’s con- 
struction resisting the maximum stresses. Every 
girder subjected to bending strains has a neutral 
axis, unaffected by either tensile or compression 
stresses, and this axis passes through the center 
of gravity of the sectional areas. As the greatest 
bending strains are found near the midship section 
it is customary to base the calculations for longi- 
tudinal strength on the distribution and areas of 
the materials at that point. It must be mentioned, 
however, that this calculation is only correct when 
a ship is water borne and not when she grounds 
and we will, at present, only consider the buoyant 
condition. 

When a girder is supported at the ends, its 
weight and load tend to force it to a curved form, 
whereby the section below the neutral axis is 
elongated, suffering tensile strain; the section 
above this axis becomes shortened, suffering com- 
pression strains. It is clear that the elongations 
and shortenings increase with the distance from 
the neutral surface of the section, hence we un- 
derstand that the parts further away are more 
affected, lengthened or shortened, than those near 
to the neutral surface. 

If the girder is capable of resisting these bend- 
ing forces the tensile and compression stresses 
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must balance each other. These stresses resist 
the external vertical forces, at right angles to 
the plane of the cross-section having the neutral 
axis as its fulcrum. They all act together, but 
the stress in each unit of section varies directly 
as its distance from the neutral point. If we call 
the stress experienced by a square inch of area 
under the action of certain external forces, one 
inch from the neutral axis, s Ibs, then the cor- 
responding stress per square inch of sectional area 
at a distance y inches from this axis is expressed 
by the value sy Ibs and its moment about the 
neutral axis equals the product of this stress by 
its distance y. That is: 

Moment of stress=sy? (inch pounds) 

For the total cross-section of the girder (or 
ship) we find therefore: 

Moment of Resistance=:Sum of moments of the 
stresses on each unit of sectional area 

= % (sy*8A) or 

s % (y8A)=slI 
where 8\ is a unit or element of the sectional 
area at a distance of y from the neutral axis; 
and & is the sign of summation for all such ele- 
ments making up the total cross-sectional area A. 
This sum of all these products (y’8A) is called the 
“moment of inertia” (1) of the cross-section about 
the neutral axis. 

The external forces producing bending of the 
girder will be balanced by the internal resisting 
moments, provided the elastic limit which the 
unit of material can resist is not exceeded, and, 
calling the moment of the external forces M, the 
unit stress about any cross-section of the gir- 
der is M 


1 
As I is proportioned to the product of the area 
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of the cross-section and the square of the depth 
of the girder, it becomes evident that the resisting 
power of a section is increased where the maxi- 
mum area has the maximum distance from the 
neutral axis. It is thus seen that the flanged 
form of a beam or girder combines strength with 
lightness, as the material contained in the flanges 
greatly increases the moment of inertia of the 
section. Applying this to the equivalent girder 
for a ship, it is easily determined where the mini- 
mum amount of material should be placed to give 
the maximum amount of strength. 

It is possible to construct an equivalent girder 
(Fig. 4) in which D represents the upper deck 
and the top side strakes (top wales, bulwarks, 
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shelves, waterways, clamps, etc.), L the lower 
deck and B the bottom planking, keel and keel- 
sons, n-n being the neutral axis and W, W the 
sides of the ship acting as webs connecting the 
top and bottom flanges of the girder. 

As the flange L, representing the ’tween decks, 
lies very close to the neutral axis, it is of very 
little assistance to the longitudinal strength of the 
girder. It is obvious that in designing a vessel 
the flanges D and B should have paramount con- 
sideration. It must also be remembered that when 
a girder represented by this section is subjected 
to bending, the flanges D and B must be rigidly 
supported by the web W, in order to prevent 
them from changing their relative positions in 
vertical as well as in longitudinal directions. If 
we had to deal with a girder for longitudinal 
strength alone, like in a bridge, the construction 
of the web W might be of a light, lattice design 
with sufficient vertical strut members to absorb 
the vertical strains. In a ship, however, the web 
W must be made watertight and the design must 
be such that the strains tending to shift the rela- 
tive positions of D and B longitudinally are ef- 
fectively resisted. These strains, known as shear- 
ing strains, have the most disastrous effect on the 
life of a wooden vessel; they are grossly neglected 
by most builders. In a steel ship, having plated 
sides, the plates present a homogeneous surface in 
all directions while in a wooden ship every plank- 
ing seam means a longitudinal cut, breaking the 
continuity of construction. If we consider that 
the planks cross the frames at right angles, they 
together present a parallelogram of rectangular 
construction, offering resistance against shearing 
strains only by the stiffness of the frames and 
the holding power of the fastenings. Some build- 
ers will argue that the calking and the edge bolt- 
ing and the keying in the ceilings resist the shear- 
ing strains, but, as from other causes such as 
shrinkage and transverse strains, these fasten- 
ings will soon loosen, such resistance should not 
be considered of permanent value. 

From the foregoing observations it is not diffi- 
cult to arrive at the cardinal principles, which 
should guide us in the design of a wooden ship, 
as far as her longitudinal strength is considered. 

1. The strength of material should be concen- 
trated as far distant from the neutral axis as pos- 
sible. 

2. The sides of the vessel should be designed 
to withstand permanently vertical and longitu- 
dinal strains. 

3. The connections between the flange mem- 
bers and web member should be rigid and perma- 
nent. 

We shall in our next section of this article con- 
sider and analyze the strains to which a ship is 
subjected transversally. 
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The Standard Oil Tanker ‘“Richmond,’’ Which Towed the ‘95.’ 
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The “Richmond,” Like the Barge, is Shown With Her War 


Zone Decorations. 


An Around-the-World Tow 


(With permission of Standard Oil “Bulletin.’”’) 


HE arrival of the Standard Oil Company 
T (California) steamer “Richmond” and_ barge 
“S. O. Co. No. 95” in San Francisco on 
June 30, 1916, marks the completion of new history 
in ocean towing; also establishing a new record 
for this branch of our American Merchant Marine. 

The S. S. “Richmond” and barge “S. O. Co. 
No. 95,” with a combined dead weight capacity 
of 15,000 tons, sailed from San Francisco, oil laden, 
on February 20, 1915, on a voyage to New York 
via the Panama Canal. They were next char- 
tered to the Anglo-American Oil Company for two 
trips across the Atlantic, and this charter was 
extended until seven trips in all were made from 
New York to London. At the termination of this 
charter, the tonnage situation was so acute on the 
Pacific Coast that the company had to order these 
vessels back again via the Cape of Good Hope 
(the Panama Canal being closed to shipping) and 
made a charter with the Standard Oil Company 
of New York for a cargo of oil from New York 
to Shanghai, China, vessels crossing the Pacific 
in ballast to San Francisco. The tow was com- 
pleted without mishap and the “Richmond” and 
barge “S. O. Co. No. 95” are now back again in 
their Pacific coastwise work. 

In 496 days, or the time these vessels were 
absent from their home port, the “Richmond” has 
towed barge “S. O. Co. No. 95” for 75,000 miles, 
crossing the Atlantic and War Zone fourteen 
times, and on arrival had nothing to do but clean 
boilers and open up the main machinery for 
examination. 

This surely is a wonderful record, as towing 
across the Atlantic in mid-winter has always 
been considered an unusual feat. 

In the accomplishment of the above, one natur- 
ally looks for thrills and unusual happenings, but 
strange to relate, nothing of consequence occurred, 
which testifies to the good construction and sea- 
going qualities of these vessels, and in the case of 
the towing steamer, its builders, the Fore River 
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Shipbuilding Company of Quincy, Mass., are to 
be complimented. 

The longest no-stop tow was made between 
New York and Singapore (where the vessels 
stopped for bunker oil), distance 14,000 miles, 
and was accomplished in 62 days, an average of 
226 knots per day, or 9.4 knots per hour. 

The “Richmond’s” log is practically devoid of 
mishaps. Once only on the Atlantic did the 2’- 
diameter steel wire hawser part, but a messenger 
line was quickly shot across the bow of the 
“S. O. Co. No. 95” and a new steel wire hawser 
pulled aboard, and in a little more than an hour 
the vessels were on their way again. 

The crews record some narrow escapes in the 
English Channel from floating mines, and a sub- 
marine missed them by twelve miles, and at an- 
other time on the Thames, a vessel about six miles 
astern of the “Richmond” was torpedoed. 

Another interesting feature of this long trip 
was the supplying of barge “S. O. Co. No. 95” 
with fresh meat. The barge not being equipped 
with refrigerating machinery, meat was supplied 
from the S. S. “Richmond’s” cold storage wrapped 
in canvas and floated to the barge on a stern line. 

Both vessels are equipped with American Engi- 
neering Company’s latest types of automatic tow- 
ing machinery. the drums of which hold 1800 feet 
of 2’ steel wire hawser. In bad weather it proved 
very satisfactory and comfortable to tow with 
two cables, the one from the barge’s towing ma- 
chine being fastened to the towing hook on the 
deck of the “Richmond” and the hawser from 
the towing machine of the “Richmond” being 
fastened to the deck towing hook on the barge, 
the towing machines being able to equalize the 
strain on each hawser and automatically taking 
in or paying out hawser to meet unusual heavy 
sea strains. Three steel wire hawsers were used 
up on barge “S. O. Co. No. 95” and one on the 
steamer, the barge’s hawsers being in use most 
of the time. 
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The Standard Oil Sea-Going Barge ‘‘No. 95,’’ Which Recently Took Part in a Record-Making Tow. The Picture Was Taken 
on the Arrival of the Barge at San Francisco on June 30th, this Year. 


The “Richmond” and barge sailed from San 
Francisco with Captain Geo. E. Bunting in com- 
mand, who was noted for his ability as an ocean 
towboat master. Captain Bunting was stricken 
staddenly while going through the Canal, and this 
was the one sad event of the trip. Captain J. E. 
Pfeil was placed in command of the “Richmond” 
and Captain H. O. Bleumchen of the barge, both 
men ably performing their duties. 

Out of the original number of officers, engineers 
and crew who signed on when leaving San Fran- 
cisco, the following completed the entire trip: 

S. S. “Richmond.” 


Je Bn Phetl sos. mieccareves thes Master 
Js. As RUMSEY% 63.0 ne Se Ist Officer 
B. Gorman....... Chief Engineer 
N. A. Nelson.......... 2d Officer 
C. Nelsons o:ois¢..00: Jr. Engineer 


H. Jaggers....Wireless Operator 
Barge “S. O. Co. No. 95.” 


H. O. Bleumchen......... Master 
Chas). Bhlersis<c.0eideeesda Mate 
Ben Nagels.:iisscccssce Engineer 
E. S. Clarke... Wireless Operator 
Jack. Winds. sincenceds0 Boatswain 
W. G. Peterson.......... Seaman 
D:, Ty bssbton.wicnctanvesas Seaman 
Chas. Sundeen.......... Fireman 
Js Nielsen: cadiwacacices s Fireman 


and in addition to War Bonuses, these men were 
again rewarded for faithful services by substantial 
checks on their arrival at San Francisco. 

The S. S. “Richmond,” on arrival at Shanghai, 
was ordered to discharge her cargo at Hankow, 
six hundred miles up the Yangtze Kiang River, 
where the Captain reported revolutionary armies 
camping on both sides of the river and states he 
was very glad to get away from this port without 
trouble. 

The port of Singapore was given a surprise as 
there were four vessels in that port at one time 
flying the American flag; one general freighter, 
the tank steamer “John D. Archbold” and the 
steamer “Richmond” and barge “S. O. Co. No. 95,” 
a very unusual showing of our Merchant Marine 
in a foreign port. 
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SHIPPING AFTER THE WAR. 
By ROBERT DOLLAR. 


The general impression is that the ordinary 
marine losses and destruction by the war is leaving 
the world’s tonnage very short and when the war 
is over there will be a great scarcity of ships. I 
have carefully gone over the figures and find the 
following to be as near right as can be gotten out 
at the present time. This shows that the public 
opinion is incorrect in thinking that there is going 
to be a great shortage of ships at the close of the 
war. 

The approximate figures are as follows: 

The average production of merchant ships of the 
shipyards of the world for the past fifteen years 
has been 2,500,000 tons, and the average losses by 
shipwreck, fire and other marine casualties and 
scrapping is 1,350,000 tons, leaving a normal in- 
crease per annum of 1,150,000 tons. Now the mer- 
chants’ ships that have been built during the 
second half of 1914 were 1,426,326 tons; built dur- 
ing 1915, 1,670,254 tons; contracted for to be built 
in 1916, 3,449,300 tons; contracts have been let for 
delivery first half of 1917, 1,750,000 tons. Total, 
8,295,880 tons. 

Actual ships sunk by the war up to June 1, 
2,585,362 tons. Assuming that the same ratio of 
loss will continue for one year more or until July, 
1917, 1,292,681 tons. ‘Total, 3,878,043 tons. 

Then during the approximate duration of the 
war, say three years, the ordinary normal loss 
from shipwrecks, etc., will be 4,050,000 tons. Total, 
7,958,043 tons. 

So that at the end of three years of the war 
there will be an apparent gain of 337,837 tons. 

If normal conditions had existed the average 
increase of the world’s tonnage of 1,150,000 tons 
per annum should be added to this, but as all 
the commerce of Germany and her allies has been 
stopped and about half of the allies’ merchant 
ships are engaged in the military service of their 
countries, therefore, it is safe to figure on no in- 
crease; so, figuring in round numbers there will be 
as many ships at the end of the war as when it 
started. 
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ETWEEN the latitudes of 40 and 58 North, 

inclusive, on the Pacific Coast of America, 

runs the largest belt of commercial timber in 
the world. Coincident with the rise of the logging 
industry in this wonderful belt of timber there has 
grown up an allied industry of building wooden 
ships which rivals the shipbuilding industry of 
New England in the earlier days. The chief com- 
mercial timber of this wonderful belt is the Oregon 
Pine, or Douglas Fir, and this is a fine timber for 
shipbuilding purposes. It ranks high in strength 
and durability, and in the ability to secure large 
and long timbers from the trees. Mighty keel 
timbers are gotten out in lengths of 100 to 120 
feet, measuring 18 by 30 to 32 inches. In the early 
development of the lumber industry on the Pacific 
Coast the first market for these forest products 
was San Francisco and the California Coast, and to 
transport this lumber a fleet of sailing vessels 
grew up. It was early found that the double deck 
vessel, commonly used in deep sea traffic, was un- 
suited for this lumber trade owing to difficulty in 
handling the long timbers in their holds. To ob- 
viate this difficulty the single deck vessel was de- 
veloped—at first small two-masted schooners capa- 
ble of. carrying 250,000 to 400,000 feet. As the de- 
mands of the trade increased and extended to Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and the West Coast, the size 
of these vessels was gradually increased until there 
was developed the four and five masted schooners 
and barkentines with the capacity of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet. These in turn began to give ground 
to the steam schooner, and with the present devel- 
opment of the Diesel engine the auxiliary schooner 
bids fair to become a prime factor in the transpor- 
tation of lumber. 

With the growth and development of these 
vessels the firm of Hall Brothers, and their suc- 
cessors, have been closely identified. The firm 
was organized in San Francisco in 1872 by the 
late Winslow G. Hall, Henry K. Hall and Isaac 
Hall, and their shipyard was established at Port 
Ludlow, Washington. The Hall Brothers had 
been engaged in the shipbuilding industry in Bos- 
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ton, Mass., prior to removing to San Francisco, 
and Winslow G. Hall, the designer for the firm, 
had had extensive experience in the construction 
of the fishing vessels then so extensively used on 
the East Coast and known as the Gloucester type 
of fisherman. In designing the lumber schooners 
for the Pacific Coast trade Mr. Hall embodied in 
them the graceful lines, clipper bow and elliptic 
stern that have been so much admired in that 
class of vessel; and as the size of the lumber 
vessels constructed by the firm gradually in- 
creased, to meet the demands of the trade the 
same graceful lines were continued throughout 
the entire fleet of sailing ships built by this firm. 
The first vessel built by the firm was the two- 
masted schooner “Annie Gee.” Following her 
nine vessels of this character were built in suc- 
cession up to 1875, and by 1896 this firm had built 
a total of 83 seagoing vessels—including the “E. 
K. Wood,” the first four-masted schooner built on 
the Pacific Coast, and the “Inca,” the first five- 
masted schooner. In 1882 the firm removed to 
Port Blakeley and in 1902 removed to its present 
location at Winslow, Washington, and the firm of 
Hall Bros. Marine Railway and Shipbuilding Co. 
was then incorporated and took over the entire 
interests of the Hall Bros. Shipbuilding Co. A 
site was then purchased on the north shore of 
Eagle Harbor consisting of 90 acres with one-half 
mile of waterfront. This was an ideal location for . 
a shipbuilding plant as Eagle Harbor offers a safe 
shelter for ships at all seasons of the year. 
Among the notable vessels built by this firm in 
its new location were the five-masted schooners 
“Henry K. Hall” and “Geo. E. Billings.” The 
“Billings” was launched in 1903 and was up to that 
time the largest single-deck wooden vessel built 
on this Coast—being of the following dimensions: 
Length 224 feet, beam 42.4 feet, molded depth 
18.3 feet. Since that time the firm has built 
various types of vessels, including the steam 
schooners “Schna Yak,” “Norwood” and “J. B. 
Stetson,” and the steamer “Delhi,” and last year 
the lighthouse tender “Fern,” which vessel was 
Contract No. 140 for the firm—a larger number 
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Engine-Room Showing the Marine Railway Gear, 


Winslow Marine Railway and Shipbuilding Company. \ 
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A Corner in the Machine Shop, Winslow Marine Railway and 
Shipbuilding Company. 


of wooden vessels by far than has been built by 
any other one firm on the Pacific Coast. 

When the plant was established in its present 
location at Eagle Harbor in 1902 a modern marine 
railway, capable of handling vessels up to 4000 
tons dead weight, was installed. This railway 
is of the H. I. Crandall type, having a steel cradle 
325 feet long. 

In June of this year the business of this old 
established yard was taken over by a new cor- 
poration, The Winslow Marine Railway and Ship- 
building Co., organized by Captain James Griffiths. 
Captain Griffiths is one of the pioneer shipping 
men of the Coast. In 1885 he came to Tacoma 
and organized the Tacoma Steam Navigation Co. 
which built the tug “Mogul.” He engaged in a 
general shipping business until in 1896 when he 
when to the Orient as a representative of Mr. 
James J. Hill and concluded the contract between 
the Great Northern Railway Co. and the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, which resulted in the founding of 
their American line. In 1908 he organized the 
Coastwise Steamship and Barge Co. which now 
operates a fleet of four steamers and twelve 
barges in the freighting business between Puget 
Sound and Northern British Columbia. The 
new firm has retained Mr. John L. Hubbard 
as general manager. Mr. Hubbard has been man- 
ager of the plant since it moved to its present 
location and has probably had more experience 
with the construction of wooden vessels than any 
man on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Hubbard will 
continue in active charge of the plant at Winslow. 
Mr. C. C. Lacey, the assistant general manager, 
with headquarters at Seattle, needs no introduction 
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to the shipping fraternity on the Pacific Coast. 
He has been associated with shipping since 1875, 
first as an engineer, then as marine superintendent 
of the Great Northern Steamship Co. In this 
position he supervised the building of the steamers 
“Great Northern” and “Northern Pacific.” Mr. 
Stanley A. Griffiths is the secretary-treasurer of 
the company. 

The plant is well equipped with machine shops 
for steel repairs, tail shaft work and engine re- 
pairs, complete electric light system, forge and boiler 
shops, saw mill and joiner shops, and shear legs. 

The plans of the new company contemplate the 
development of the present wonderful natural site 
into a modern shipbuilding plant by the installation 
of new machinery, etc., and promises to become as 
intimately associated with the Diesel-engined aux- 
iliary schooner as its predecessor has in the past 
been associated with the developments which have 
led up to this type of vessel. 

Mr. C. C. Lacey, well known up and down the 
Pacific Coast as the marine superintendent of the 
Great Northern Pacific Steamship Company and for 
years identified with the Hill marine interests, has 
been appointed business manager in Seattle for the 
new concern with offices in the Burke building. Mr. 
John L. Hubbard, general manager of the Hall 
Brothers Company, will remain in charge of the 
Winslow plant with the same title under the new 
regime. The new Winslow Marine Railway and 
Shipbuilding Company was incorporated at Olympia 


The Four-Masted Schooner ‘“Ludlow’’ on the Winslow Marine 
k. 


Railway and Shipbuilding Company’s Doc 
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A Near View of the Hauling Gear, Winslow Marine Railway Bow View of the Marine Railway at the Winslow Plant. 
and Shipbuilidng Company. 


The Boat Shop of the Winslow Plant is Always a Busy Place as the Shop Receives Many Outside Orders as Well as Taking 
Care of the Boat Equipment Necessary for Vessels Building in the Yard. 
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The Waterfront of the Winslow Marine Railway and Shipbuilding Company’s Plant. 


with $600,000 capital and its purchase of the Hall 
Brothers’ plant was outright. Captain John Rinder, 
with offices at 112 Market street, will be the Cali- 
fornia representative of the new corporation. 

The Winslow Marine Railway and Shipbuilding 
Company has in view many important additions 
and improvements to the old plant, which will be 
thoroughly modernized by the addition of many 
large machines, cranes and wood-working machinery. 
The new firm has assumed the upkeeping of many 
years of splendid record in shipbuilding circles, but 
the ability of the men at its head makes it certain 
that the famous old shipyard has a more splendid 
future before it than ever. 


SIDE WHEEL FERRY FOR MARTINEZ- 
BENICIA SERVICE. 

The new ferryboat designed for this service, con- 
struction on which will shortly be begun, is a 
double ended wooden, sidewheel craft 151 feet long 
outside of stern posts, 167 feet long over guards, 
35 feet molded beam, 54 feet 2 inches extreme 
beam over guards, 14 feet depth molded at center 
and 13 feet depth molded at ends. There will be 
a house enclosure on deck 51 feet 2 inches wide 
over the wheel houses. The length of this house 
will be 96 feet and it will be divided into three 
compartments by narrow enclosures two feet wide 
on the inside. These enclosures will extend for 80 
feet giving space for the engine cranks and smoke 
pipes from the boilers. Stairs going to the hold 
and to the upper deck will be fitted in these com- 
partments. ‘The clear height between the weather 
and the upper decks is about 10 feet 6 inches. The 
support for the projecting portions of the upper 
deck will be furnished by rectangular steel struc- 
tures 8 inches by 12 inches and made of 3/16 inch 
plate and stiffened with angles and these will serve 
as ventilators to the end compartments of the boat. 
The hold will be divided into three compartments 
by two steel bulkheads. 

The engines will be of the compound, diagonal 
type, the cranks being at right angles and working 
through the main deck in the enclosures as men- 
tioned above. The high pressure cylinder will be 
18 inches in diameter and fitted with a piston 
valve. The low pressure cylinder will be 28 inches 
in diameter and fitted with a balanced slide valve. 
The stroke will be 60 inches. The paddle wheels 
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will be of the radial type, 17 feet in diameter and 
with 18 floats. The wheel shaft will be of forged 
steel 834 inches in diameter and steam will be 
supplied by two dry back Scotch boilers at 125 
pounds. 

The main features of the hull construction are 
to be as follows: Keel to be of pine 12 by 12 
inches; stern posts, pine 12 by 12 inches and 
bearded to 10 inches at the outer edge and keel- 
sons will also be 12 by 12 inch pine. The frames 
will be 24 inch centers and be double 4 inch, 12 
inches molded at keel, 8 inches at bilge and 6 
inches at main deck. The clamps will consist of 
4 strakes on each side 4 inches by 12 inches amid- 
ship and 3 by 8 inches at the ends; the garboard 
strakes 31%4 by 12 inches; the sheer strakes 4 by 12 
inches; and the outside planking from the sheer 
strake to the garboard strakes to be 2%4-inch 
finished size and well set up. The guard consists 
of top and bottom plates on the beam ends, upper 
plate 3 by 12 inches, lower plate 4 by 12 inches, 
facing plate 4% by 12 inches and an iron bark 
fender 4 by 9 inches. There is also a beam 9 
by 12 inches under the guard. The main deck 
is of 2 by 6 inch T. and G. pine with tarred 
felt tacked over and laid with a wearing surface 
of one-inch cedar. 


AN INTERESTING CRAFT. 

The new type parent ship for submarines de- 
signed by Major Laurenti for the “Fiat-San 
Giorgio,” Spezia, Italy, is attracting considerable 
interest. The latest craft, the “Caera,” is 328 feet 
long, 51 feet beam and draws 13 feet 11 inches 
ready for sea with all stores aboard. The Caera 
is designed .to discharge manifold duties, being a 
mobile supply and repair base, and containing a 
tubular testing dock capable of salving any sub- 
marine within the reach of divers. When mother- 
ing a flotilla of submersibles of three boats of 400 
and three of 650 tons submerged, the Caera is 
capable of filling the fuel tanks of these craft 
four times and in addition maintain her own cruis- 
ing radius at 4000 miles. Propulsion is supplied 
by two heavy oil Fiat-Diesel two-cycle reversible 
engines, each of six cylinders, and capable of 
developing 3200 BHP. The operating crew con- 
sists of 140 men and there are spare accommoda- 
tions for 150 personnel of submarines. 
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The Motorship ‘‘Oregon,” One of the Latest of the Big Fleet of the East Asiatic Conipany to be Taken Over From the Hands 
of Her Builders, Messrs. Burmeister and Wain 


MOTOR SHIP “OREGON.” 


The motor ship “Oregon” 
her trials on Copenhagen Sound. 


recently carried out 
A. three-hour 
consumption test gave .314 pounds per i. h. p. hour 
of Borneo crude oil with the engines developing 
2900 i. h. p. at 148 revolutions, a speed of 12.48 
knots being obtained. The “Oregon” as far as the 
hull is concerned, is a sister ship of the ‘Cali- 
fornia,” previously described in the PaciFic MARINE 
Review. When the “California” was built a sister 
ship, the “Maryland,” was also constructed with 
steam engines but practically no data was obtained 
in regard to the relative economy of the two as 
the “Maryland” was blown up by a mine. The 
engines of the “Oregon” are 6-cylinder units while 
those of the “California” were eight. The engines 
are of the four-stroke type with cylinders 23.23 
inches in diameter by 35.42 inches stroke, the rated 
horse-power being 2800 at 140 revolutions. 

The auxiliary machinery is electrically driven 
and consists of two sets of pumps for forced lubri- 
cation, two sets of centrifugal cooling water pumps, 
one pump for raising fuel to the settling tank, two 
sets of bilge and sanitary pumps and one ballast 
pump. There is an auxiliary injection air pump 
which is able, with one of the main air com- 
Pressors, to keep up the necessary air blast for full 
load on both main engines. Steering gear, winches 
and windlass are all electrically driven, while on 
the “California” these auxiliaries were operated by 
steam from an oil-fired donkey boiler. 

Electric current is supplied by three 50 k.w. 
dynamos direct coupled to four-stroke, two-cylinder 
Diesel engines of 75 h.-p. at 325 revolutions. The 
dynamos supply current at 220 volts. One of these 
electric sets is used at sea while in port two sets 
can handle all the auxiliaries, thus always insuring 
a stand-by in case of accident. 

The “Oregon” has been built and engined by 
Burmeister and Wain and is 405 by 54 by 35 feet 
molded dimensions, 23.25 feet draft, 11,040 tons dis- 
placement and 7200 tons dw. capacity. 
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A HARD WORKED BAY BOAT. 


The accompanying photo depicts the “Gussie M,” 
one of the busiest members of a growing fleet of 
San Francisco Bay work boats. The “Gussie” be- 
longs to the Miller Launch Company, E. W. 
Miller manager, and performs several regular tasks 
during each twenty-four hours and is generally in 
demand in between. For twenty-six months the 
“Gussie” has covered the newspaper route between 
San Francisco and Vallejo, she maintains a mid- 
night service to Alcatraz and. Angel Islands, en- 
gages in towing and the excursion business, and 
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The “Gussie M,” a Busy San Francisco Bay Work Boat. 


in fact puts a service test upon her engine that 
could hardly be made any more severe. 


The engine on the “Gussie” is a “Buffalo” in- 
stalled by the Columbia Machine Works, 215 
Spear street, San Francisco, who are agents for 
this well known Eastern engine. The engine is of 
the heavy duty type rated 60-70 horse-power and 
weighing 4850 pounds including reverse gear. The 
six cylinders are seven inches bore by nine inches 
stroke and the normal speed 350 revolutions. 


This engine has seen about four years of the 
hardest kind of service and has not yet been dis- 
mantled or received any repairs aside from the 
regrinding of valves. This is a splendid record 
and speaks volumes for the careful design and 
workmanship found in these Buffalo heavy duty 
marine motors. 


General View of the Skinner & Eddy Yard, Taken January 25, 1916. A Comparison of this View With the Others Shown Here- 
with Taken in July Will Illustrate the Speed With Which Actual Construction Was Gotten Under 
Way at the Latest Steel Shipyard in the Northwest. 


The Skinner and Eddy Corporation 


ing business on the Pacific Coast is that of 

the Skinner and Eddy Corporation with of- 
fices in the L. C. Smith Building and yards located 
at the foot of Massachusetts street, Seattle. 

The formation of this corporation in which 
Messrs. Skinner and Eddy are the leading factors 
was brought about naturally through the trend of 
conditions affecting the shipping of every country 
in the world. Mr. Eddy’s family have been largely 
interested in the ownership and operation of steam- 
ers on the Great Lakes for many years. Also in 
connection with their Port Blakely Mill Company 
interests Skinner and Eddy have for years owned 
and operated many sailing vessels. Necessarily 


Tie latest yard to enter the steel shipbuild- 
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Contract No. 1 at Skinner & Eddy’s. 
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they were brought closely into contact with trans- 
portation facilities on the ocean through the 
chartering of vessels for handling the various 
commodities connected with their interests. 


Early in 1915, Skinner and Eddy tried to pur- 
chase some interned vessels but were unable to 
secure satisfactory guarantees of safe conduct from 
the Allied governments even when confirming 
the use of such purchased vessels exclusively 
between neutral or Allied ports. In the summer of 
this same year, while in the East, Mr. D. E. Skinner 
endeavored to purchase steam tonnage that might 
be transferred to American registry but was un- 
able to do so on account of the restrictions with 
which foreign governments had hedged around 
the transfer and use of such vessels. At this time 
Skinner and Eddy purchased some fine sailing ves- 
sels known as the Globe fleet. 

Late in 1915 Skinner and Eddy endeavored to 
buy a great many steamers, but in each instance 
found that they could not accomplish the trans- 
fer to Canadian Registry, as was desired, at least 
without the probability of a very severe war tax 
being assessed there and also, primarily, because 
in each instance, even after accepting prices sub- 
mitted to them, others secured the vessels or they 
were withdrawn from sale. 

As they were confident of the value of vessel 
property for a sufficient length of time to pay well 
on the investment, Skinner and Eddy determined 
to construct their own steamers. Subsequently 
it was found that the market value of vessels was 
advancing rapidly enough to make the margin 
on their sales so attractive as to fairly off-set the 
advance in their earning capacity during the time 
that it would take to duplicate them. This con- 
dition in the steamer market naturally led to a con- 
siderably larger building program than was at 
first anticipated. 

With the entire capacity of their plant occupied 
till the close of 1917 and probably into the early 
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Plate Storage Yard at the Skinner & Eddy Plant, Seattle. With This Plant as With Many Others the Task of Securing Ma- 
terial Has Been a Trying One. 


Ship Tools in the Skinner & Eddy Ship Shed. The Buildings Here Are of Heavy Mill Construction Which is Generally Favored 
in this Section Where Big Timber is so Plentiful. 
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The New Seattle Plant Has a Thorough System of Trackage WIth Locomotive Cranes for Handling Material About the Yard. 
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This System Possesses the Dual 


Plate Handling Around and Over the Slips is Accomplished by a System of Poles and Trolleys. 
Advantage of Low First Cost and Speedy Installation. 
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A View of the Inboard End of One of the Buliding Ways Showing the System of Material Handling Employed. 
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The Equipment of Tools at the Skinner & Eddy Plant is Proof of the Energy Displayed in Securing Equipment. 


months of 1918, the heads of the Skinner and Eddy 
Corporation feel confident that the construction 
of vessels under American registry will be profit- 
able at least until that time, and that there will 


be very remunerative freight rates prevailing in 


the world’s commerce for a number of years after- 
wards. 

The task of putting in slip foundations, as- 
sembling equipment and organizing the force of a 
shipyard is no mean one and the remarkable speed 
with which the Skinner and Eddy Corporation 
accomplished the bringing together of a group of 
competent men to head the different departments, 
assembled tools for their large ship tool shed, se- 
cured a competent force of draftsmen and started 
the erection of large steel ships has been truly 
remarkable. 

Large punches, shears, flanging presses and 
bending rolls were secured despite the scarcity of 
such tools in the market, foundations for slips 
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were rushed and actual hull construction com- 
menced in a space of time that surprised the most 
optimistic. Contemplating the building of two 
large steamers for their own account, Skinner and 
Eddy find themselves to-day with eight large 
vessels under contract, two of which are big tank- 
ers for the Standard Oil Company. 

As will be gathered from the accompanying 
photographs, the yard of Skinner and Eddy is 
quite different in many respects from the usual 
shipyard. The buildings are of heavy mill con- 
struction as is usual in large shops in the North- 
west. The trackage system and locomotive cranes 
for handling material about the yard is also fam- 
iliar enough, but the pole and trolley system of 
handling plating and shapes over the building 
berths is seldom seen in large yards. These poles 
at the inner or bow end of the ways are quite 
close together while at the outer or stern end they 
are wide enough apart to permit of launchings. 
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The Drafting Room at the Skinner & Eddy Plant is Spacious and Well Lighted. 
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General View of the Plant of the Pacific Creosoting Company from the Water, Showing Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Car Ferry Terminals. 


The Pacific Creosoting Company 


creosoting plant where wood is treated to make it 

defy time and the elements. Wood preservation 
has been reduced to an exact science by the use of 
creosote oil. 


[= A MIGHTY interesting place—a modern 


Dock piling, creosoted by the latest processes, will 
stand fifteen to twenty-five years, where before the 
untreated piling was honeycombed to uselessness in a 
year or so, if the salt water teredo could reach it. 
Bridge and heavy construction timbers, ties, cross- 
arms, wood duct and scores of other wood forms are 
now creosoted, multiplying their practical value many 
fold, while creosoted wood block paving has become 
the favored street surfacing of the world’s great 
cities, because of its silence and long life. 

The northwest has the largest and most important 
creosoting plants on the Pacific Coast, their product 
being used extensively from Alaska to Mexico, and 
in many foreign countries. Across from Seattle 
harbor, at Eagle Harbor, within sight of the city, is 
the plant of the Pacific Creosoting Company, of 
which H. C. Henry is President, and H. E. Horrocks 
is manager. 

A trip across the eight miles of water to this big 
plant—one of the largest in existence—is well worth 
while. Despite the fact that this plant is on an 
island it has rail as well as water connections, for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has installed a 
water terminal and quickly handles rail shipments by 
car ferry. Deep water alongside the long loading 
wharves of the Pacific plant makes possible the load- 
ing of half a dozen big vessels at one time. 

The creosoting works, storage yards and other 
features of the plant occupy some thirty acres. The 
size of the storage yard may be appreciated by the 
fact that as high as 1,750,000 lineal feet of piling may 
be sorted and stored at one time, the traveling cranes 
running on several miles of standard guage track 
picking up the big sticks and moving them around 
like so many pieces of kindling. Several trainloads 
of cars may be loaded at the same time. 

Immense creosote oil tanks make possible the stor- 
age of a shipload or two of this valuable product,— 
2,000,000 gallons. 

The main feature of a creosoting plant is the re- 


torts in which the wood is treated with the oil. 
These huge cylinders, large enough for a man to 
stand up in, are eight in number at the Pacific plant. 
Six are 125 feet long, to handle piling and big tim- 
bers of unusual length, while two are 115 feet in 
length. 

In addition there is a shallow cylinder, only a few 
feet long, used for experimental purposes. Here 
tests of different kinds of wood, and various creosote 
treatments are carried on, for in addition to the main 
plant there is a complete experimental plant, where 
systematic investigations are made. 

The lumber as it comes from the saw mill is loaded 
on long trucks built to fit into the cylinders. The 
total capacity here is 170,000 feet, board measure, in 
the eight cylinders, for a single charging. 

When a truck load is run into a cylinder the big 
swinging door that makes the end or head is bolted 


Experimental Retort in the Plant of the Pacific Creosoting 
Company, at Eagle Harbor, Washington. A Completely 
Equipped Experimental Division is Maintained by the Com- 
pany. 
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Storage Tanks for Safeguarding the Valuable Creosote Oil. 


shut—air-tight. Creosote oil is then pumped into the 
cylinder or retort at a temperature of 215 degrees 
Fahr. This heat, being in excess of the boiling 
point of water, boils the sap and moisture out of the 
wood, and they are carried off in the form of vapor. 
The temperature is then decreased to 180 degrees, 
and pressure is applied to the creosote to drive it 
into the pores of the wood. This pressure is main- 
tained until the gauges show the wood to have ab- 
sorbed the desired quantity of creosote to the cubic 
foot. The quantity varies from 12 to 16 pounds. 
Then the pressure is released, and the oil is raised 
to a much higher temperature—230 degrees—for an 
hour. After that the oil is drawn off, and a partial 
vacuum is created in the chamber to draw out of the 
wood the excess oil that otherwise might bleed. After 
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this the wood is taken from the cylinder, and is ready 
for use. 

As much as 140,000,000 feet of lumber may be 
handled in this way annually at the Pacific plant. 

Immense quantities of piling from Eagle Harbor 
have gone into the waterfront works at San Fran- 
cisco and other cities along the Pacific Coast. 
Marine interests are finding, too, that creosoted tim- 
bers for the upper construction of dock works are a 
desirable investment, while railroads are increasing 
their orders of creosoted timbers for bridge con- 
struction and other heavy works. Creosoted wood 
blocks as a dock flooring are coming into wider use, 
because of their remarkable durability, economy and 
noiselessness. 

An important forward step in creosoting processes 
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Charging a Retort With Piling to be Treated With Creosote. 
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Plant of the Pacific Creosoting Company Showing Storage Yard Capable of Accommodating 1,750,000 Lineal Feet of Piling. 
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In the Yards of the Pacific Creosoting Company, Eagle Harbor, Showing How the Wood Products are Loaded on Traveling Cra- 
dies Which are Run on Their Tracks Into the Big Creosoting Cylinders Whose Heads are Shown in the Distance. 


Oil Pumping Room With Its Batteries of Pumps and Record-Board With Governing Dials, Pacific Creosoting Company. 
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Powerful Engines in the Power House of the Pacific Cresoting Company. 


is the treatment adopted by the Pacific Creosoting 
Company, which does not impair the strength of the 
wood in big timbers. This is a matter of especial 
consideration to structural and building engineers, for 
they may now order timbers that will last an almost 
indefinite number of years and at the same time 
maintain the strength of the original wood. 

Another advanced step at the Pacific Creosoting 
plant is the new form of Creosoted wood block, which 
is known as “Corrugo”’—the trade name adopted by 
the company. These blocks follow the patented 
design! of the company’s chief engineer, E. J. Bar- 
tells. 

They are corrugated parallel with the grain on one 
side and one end. When laid they are then placed 
in absolutely snug rows, and the filler is poured in the 
holes left by the corrugations. This design of block 
meets to best advantage the problem in all pave- 
ments—expansion—for around each block is created 
an individual expansion zone, leaving a minimum of 
expansion to be cared for at the sides of the street 
or roadway. 

This comes about through the tendency of the 
knife-like edges between the corrugations to flatten 
slightly under pressure, or to drive themselves into 
the surface of the adjoining block. 

Ever since its installation several years ago the 
Pacific Creosoting Company plant has done a splen- 
did local, coast-wide and foreign business, and the 
officers feel the greatest optimism regarding the 
future. 


D. C. MOTORS OF THE LOWER HORSE 
POWERS. 


To meet the increasing demand for direct 
current motors of the smaller horse powers for 
direct connection and drive of all kinds of in- 
dustrial machinery, machine tools and the many 
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motor applications requiring a low-power compact 
motor, the C. & C. Electric & Mfg. Co., of Gar- 
wood, N. J., has developed a new line of motors 
specially designed for this class of work. 

The new motors, known as the Type 1B, are 
of bi-polar type with interpoles, and can be fur- 
nished in ratings up to 10 hp. in either the shunt 
or compound wound. For a general manufactur- 
er’s drive, as machine tools and other industrial 
machinery, the characteristics of the shunt wound 
motor are the most desirable. It is essentially 
a constant speed machine, having close speed 
regulation from no load to full load, and is recom- 
mended for all purposes where the torque re- 
quired for starting and accelerating does not 
greatly exceed full load torque. The compound 
wound motor is desirable for drives where the 
starting torque is much heavier than the full-load 
torque. This motor starts at a much heavier load 
than the shunt wound motor, and any degree of 
compounding can be furnished to meet conditions. 
Adjustment of the speed is obtained in both cases by 
either armature or field control. 


The materials entering into the manufacture of 
these motors are the best obtainable to permit 
the closest limits of design, giving a compact 
machine, sturdy both electrically and mechanically. 
The main frame with supporting feet are cast 
integral and the pole pieces are separate. The 
main pole pieces and pole shoes are laminated 
and the interpole pieces are separately cast and 
the coils are all form wound. ‘The pulley side 
bearing bracket is provided with a wide apron 
to protect the winding from mechanical injury 
and the bearing supported by four arms with 
large openings between them, makes a rigid open 
bracket, permitting free and ample ventilation. 
The commutator side bearing bracket has four 
arms, giving a rigid bracket and free access to 
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the commutator’ and brushes. Both brackets fit 
in a recess in the main frame, insuring perfect 
and rigid alignment. 

The armatures are of standard design with 
laminated core. An air agitating fan is placed on 
the pulley side of the shaft, next to the armature 
winding to furnish the very high degree of venti- 
lation and cooling so necessary in motors of the 
smaller compact frame and guarantees severe serv- 
ice and heavy overloads. The addition of interior 
commutating poles completes the perfection and the 
constant characteristics of these motors. They are 
the latest addition to the well-known old standard 
motors of the C. & C. Electric & Mfg. Co., and it 
is said that they uphold the long-established reputa- 
tion of sturdiness and perfect reliability of the old 
line. In continuous operation for long periods, they 
run cool and without attention. The interpoles insure 
sparkless commutation through the full range of load 
without changing the brush position. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

“Ship Form, Resistance and Screw Propulsion,” by 
G. S. Baker, Mem. Inst. of Naval Archts., North- 
east Coast Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders; late member of the Royal Corps of 
Naval Constructors; Superintendent of the Wil- 
liam Froude National Experiment Tank. $2 net. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 


This work is intended primarily for naval archi- 


tects, engineers and draftsmen, but will also be 
found of great value to any student who has an 
elementary knowledge of ship resistance. Careful 
comparisons of all existing data on models or 
ships have been made and what seemed to be of 
permanent use has been produced. To a large 
extent this book is based upon the work of experi- 
ment tanks and it will be found a valuable adjunct 
to the designer who wishes to know what should 
and what should not be submitted to tank testing. 
Where any departure from conventional design or 
type is contemplated, Mr. Baker’s book will prove 
of great value in the making of preliminary esti- 
mates of the power required for given speeds. 


The Heritage of Tyre, William Brown Meloney, 
the Macmillan Company, New York; 50 cents. The 
“Heritage of Tyre” is a series of little sermons with 
texts derived from Ezekiel. Tyre was the first to 
become mistress of the sea and by the same token 
she became the master of the entire known world, 
not by force of arms but by force of tribute. Her 
wealth and grandeur became proverbial. From the 
experience of Tyre and those who received her 
munificent heritage Mr. Meloney shows clearly the 
reasons for the briefness of our own transitory sea 
greatness. If one wishes to get at the fundamentals 
of our present weakness on the sea, the Heritage of 
Tyre will give him a clear unimpassioned review of 
the situation past and present. 


Freight Report 


PAGE BROTHERS. 


San Francisco, July 20, 1916. 

Since our circular of the 20th of June, the in- 
activity in charters has continued. No doubt, steam- 
ers or sailers could get quick employment for barley 
to United Kingdom or Scandinavia on the basis of 
about 120/- to 125/- per ton for United Kingdom, 
and 10/- to 15/- per ton more for Scandinavia, but 
no vessels offer themselves for this business. The 
northern shippers have not chartered yet for their 
new crop loading. 

Time charters are easier. For July-August de- 
livery at Japan, for one round trip to this coast 
and back, good Japanese steamers can be secured 
at 14 yen, or $7.00 per ton on the deadweight, and 
for September-October, they are willing to take 
$7.50 on the deadweight, but business does not 
seem to be in the market for them, and for the 
time being they are neglected. One Japanese 
steamer, for about August-September loading, has 
been chartered at $20.00 per ton of 2240 lbs. with 
cargo of nitrate to the east coast of the United 
States, and steamer “Honolulan,” on arrival at the 
Sound, has accepted the same business. W. R. 
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Grace & Co. have chartered steamer ‘“Hokkai 
Maru” to load lumber and merchandise from Puget 
Sound to two or three ports on the west coast of 
South America, and also the steamer ‘“Nann 
Smith.” The latter has recently been bought by 
Norwegian parties at $525,000, and the new owners 
have chartered her to Grace & Co. for lumber 
down to the west coast, then nitrate back from 
Chile to the Gulf of Mexico. The terms of charter 
are private in each case. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. have chartered steamer 
“Salem” from the North Pacific to Valparaiso at 
a rate somewhat higher than $30.00 per thousand. 
Several of our schooners have been chartered on 
the basis of about 115/- to Sydney and 12/6 ad- 
ditional for Melbourne, Adelaide or Port Pirie, to 
load late in December 1917, or early in 1918. 

For the Orient, no charters have been drawn, 
nor for Africa, nor for the United Kingdom, which 
plainly shows that in business of all sorts, there 
has been a decided lull. As we have said before, 
we look for a decided change for the last quarter 
of this year. 
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WATERFRONT STRIKES. 

HE series of longshoremen strikes that have 
T disrupted business up and down the Pa- 

cific Coast for weeks past seems to have 
resulted in the business element of the various 
ports reaching the conclusion that the time has 
come to take some decisive action towards the 
ending of conditions that hold out no hope of 
gain for either the workman or his employer 
with the certainty that heavy losses will be 
shouldered by the exporter, importer and mer- 
chant and by them eventually sifted through to 
the general public. Commercial bodies from Seattle 
to San Diego have asserted themselves freely upon 
the question of industrial freedom and there is a 
seeming determination that the question is one that 
should be settled once and for all. 

In Seattle one large concern offered to give the 
strikers everything they asked for and yet the 
leaders of the longshoremen in that town refused 
to let the men go back to work for this concern. In 
view of the fact that the concern in question was 
handling heavy shipments of munitions to Vladivostok 
it is just possible that the leaders in Seattle may have 
a far deeper interest in maintaining a freight blockade 
than appears on the surface. In San Francisco 
affairs have come to such a pass that the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce has decided on con- 
certed action and it must be admitted that as far 
as the labor question is concerned that the San 
Francisco Chamber of ‘Commerce is an unusually 
conservative body. 

At a reecnt mass meeting of two thousand mer- 
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chants, Frederick J. Koster, president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, spoke in part as 
follows: 

“A condition of lawlessness exists for which there 
can be no excuse. You all know that, due to mob 
intimidation, it is almost impossible to handle goods 
to and from certain docks. Merchants are subjected 
to the shameful, tyrannous, and uninterrupted rule 
of the waterfront by the officers of the Longshore- 
men’s Union, and immunity from attacks can only be 
gained through securing from Murphy, president of 
Riggers and Stevedores’ Union, a regular form of 
order signed by him. 

“The Board of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce recently unanimously expressed their deter- 
mination with reference to such conditions by formal 
resolution. 

“There should be no misunderstanding of the 
Board’s exact meaning. The statement is definite 
and clear. The Chamber is not out on any campaign 
to destroy labor unions, nor will it undertake any- 
thing of that character. 

“There need be no mistake about our program 
unless deliberately misinterpreted, deliberately mis- 
stated. No law-abiding workingman but should sup- 
port it. No law-abiding union man of the most 
radical type need fear it in the slightest. 

“We demand the maintenance of law and order. 
We insist upon scrupulous maintenance of contract. 
We insist upon the right to employ union labor or 
non-union labor, in whole or in part. 

“We will, under no circumstances, tolerate a con- 
dition where, as has been the case in the present 


waterfront situation, goods or products are refused 


to be handled because of some taint of unfairness 


‘arbitrarily applied thereto. 


“Tt is time that San Francisco free its reputation, 
at home and abroad, as being a class-ruled city, 
and anything within it that depends upon lawless- 
ness and violence for its success must be stamped 
out. 

“The Board of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to a man, are determined upon this, and they 
are prepared to go as far as it may be neecssary, 
and to steadily pursue their course up to the time 
of its full accomplishment. 

“This is no time for shallow, momentary, en- 
thusiasm. It is grim determination to tackle the 
biggest job we’ve ever undertaken—the job of every 
one of us—and is bigger than our individual busi- 
ness. 

“TI want to stir the red blood in your veins and 
take this matter in hand as it should be done. 

“The Chamber of Commerce having taken this 
strong stand, having pledged its Board of Directors, 
its organization, the resources of its organization, 
its membership, the resources of its membership, as 
far as they are available to meet the situation — 
therefore it is up to the merchants of San Fran- 
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cisco to say that they will not submit to lawlessness 
and outrage and that they will back up to the limit 
intelligent and constructive leadership.” 


SHIPBUILDING AND FREIGHT. 


N September, 1915, the transcontinental lines 
| applied for a reduction in the rate on steel, 

tin plate and various other commodities, under 
Group C, to equalize the rate from Pittsburgh in 
Zone C territory to the Chicago basis of 55c per 
hundred pounds to meet the competition with the 
water carriers in the inter-coastal trade. A hearing 
was held before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in November, and after considerable delay the 
rate was reduced, effective April 11, 1916, from 
73.9c prevailing then from Pittsburgh, to 65c in- 
stead of 55c as applied for. 

Last March further application for hearing was 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the shippers located at interior points, claiming that, 
owing to the temporary withdrawal of water com- 
petition that a discrimination existed in the rates 
prevailing to this coast. The hearing was held April 
24th, and the ruling of the Commission was issued 
recognizing the withdrawal of the water carriers 
and ordering a readjustment of the rates effective 
the first of next September. 

Anticipating confidently that the railroads will 
not voluntarily reduce their rates to the interior 
points, but will advance their rates to and from 
Pacific Coast ports, it is the intention of the com- 
mercial bodies, and, if essential some of the indi- 
vidual interests, to protest the application of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruling under the 
interpretation of the last paragraph of Section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 1910, 
reading as follows: 

“Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competi- 
tion with a water route or routes reduce the rates 
on the carriage of any species of freight to or from 
competitive points, it shall not be permitted to in- 
crease such rates unless after hearing by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission it shall be found that 
such proposed increase rests upon changed condi- 
tions other than the elimination of water competi- 
tion.” 

This provision in the Interstate Commerce Act 
was made to prevent the railroads from utilizing their 
previous methods of eliminating water competition 
between the two coasts and then being permitted 
to advance their rates. This provision was ob- 
viously made to protect the commercial interests of 
the coast against radical changes in rates due to 
the elimination of water competition. 

Assuming the first premise it conversely must be 
true that if water carriers voluntarily withdraw from 
the traffic in the coast to coast trade, the public is 
still entitled under a mandate of the law to the 
same protection in the maintenance of reasonable 
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non-confiscatory rail rates as prevailed when the 
water competition existed. Upon this basis it is 
assumed that a just complaint will rest with the 
courts to deny the legality of the ruling of the 
Commission and prevent the application of the rates 
if they are attempted to be restored to those effective 
in 1911, by the carriers. 

As the producers and the consumers on this coast 
pay the highest freight rates, pertaining to the ship- 
ments of any commodities, in the world, violent 
variations in the rates necessarily more seriously 
affect our interests than the same percentage of in- 
crease in the rates would on shorter hauls and in 
more congested portions of the country. A rate 
advance of 15% from Chicago to Minneapolis might 
only mean 1!4c per 100 pounds, while to this coast 
it would probably mean from 12c to 15c per 100 
pounds. 

The maintenance of our industries, the employ- 
ment of our wage-earners, and the successful opera- 
tion of our enterprises in the future, must depend 
upon the maintenance of as low rates as can possibly 
be obtained and retained both by rail and water 
that are not too low to be profitable to the carriers. 

It will be noted that the application was made 
and the hearing called within an unreasonably short 
time afterwards, and particularly, that the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was issued 
under date of June 5 while the hearing was held 
April 24, and the application of the order to be put 
into effect by the carriers on September 1. This 
immoderately short time is not at all consistent 
with previous actions of the Commission, and espe- 
cially in consideration of the fact that they have 
under the law the privilege of refusing to allow an 
advance in freight rates until practically eleven 
months after the application is made by the railroads. 
Assuredly the railroads in desiring to maintain 
the present freight rates and the interest of the pub- 
lic should not be so violently changed with such im- 
moderately short notice. 

The differential in freight in favor of the ship- 
building industry on the east coast is severe enough 
now, an advance of about $11 a ton, but, of course, 
this disappears in the abnormal and unreasonable 
high values of vessels at the present time. Within 
a very reasonable period, however, when they reach 
their normal values, in competition with the east 
coast as well as the world, the shipbuilding industry, 
involving millions of dollars in expenditures and 
wages, transcontinental freight, etc., will be abso- 
lutely eliminated from this coast as it always has 
been prior to this last year, with such a small 
exception that it would hardly be called an industry. 


Mr. R. E. Wallace, one of the most popular 
steamship pursers on the Coast, and for several 
years on the Pacific Coast Steamship Company’s 
steamer “President,” has joined the management 
of the new Maryland Hotel at San Diego. 


The Parts of a Piatt Pump Ready for Assembly. Note the 


THE PIATT VALVELESS ROTARY PUMP. 


The development of a rotary pump has engaged 
the attention of many engineers and it may be 
said that a great number of the devices brought 
forward have all but succeeded. It has always 
been some single important feature that has stood 
between the designer and success such as the fail- 
ure of the pump to stand up under the scouring 
action of gritty substances carried in the water 
or the rapid wearing down of moving parts. 

The Piatt pump has overcome the difficulties 
that have hitherto stood in the way of the highest 
measure of efficiency in rotary pumping and the 
remarkable simplicity of construction, accessibility 
of parts and the cheapness of renewing any part 
worn or broken makes it an ideal pump for either 
marine or land uses. The pump handles either 
water or air as desired or a combination of the 
two and this is a feature which commends itself 
to many uses. The vanes run so close to the 
inner surface of the casing (there being only 1/100 
of an inch clearance) that an immediate vacuum 
is produced and where desired the gas and water 
may be separated above the discharge. This fea- 
ture of the Piatt pump makes it possible to regu- 
late the discharge of any unit from practically 


Flange Removed for 


View of Piatt’s Pump With Side 
Inspection. 
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Extreme Simplicity and the Sturdiness of the Moving Parts. 


nothing to its full rated capacity merely by re- 
ducing or increasing the vacuum in the suction 
pipe. 

The power is applied in the Piatt pump in the 
simplest manner known to mechanics. Two blades 
or vanes work eccentrically on a highly hardened 
cam and in each head which forces them to an 
exact rotation with a minimum clearance from the 
inner casing wall. The timing is arranged so that 
two blades will always be in action and two out 
of action, thus making it a positive action pump 
which will steadily force water to any height up 
to the capacity of the metal to stand the pres- 
sure. No water can be forced back through the 
pump vanes while the machine is in operation. In 
operating these pumps any kind of power can be 
utilized, its simplicity is such that it cannot be as- 
sembled wrong, and can be taken down and set 
up in five minutes. Uniform efficiency is main- 
tained by the use of interchangeable sections or 
ring inserts made of phosphor bronze. These 
rings not being quite so hard as the steel take up 
the wear and may be removed and replaced in a 
few minutes by removing the side flanges to which 
the cams are attached. The high pumping efh- 
ciency, minimum weight and space, low cost of 
renewals and the ease with which they can be 
made are all strong factors in favor of this pump 
for the many uses to which it can be advantaeously 
applied on shipboard. 

While the Piatt pump is a newcomer in the pump- 
ing machinery field, it has not entered the business 
without the most thorough preparation. A carefully 
standardized group of pumps were developed and 
iron jigs made. When the company was satisfied 
with the exhaustive tests carried out on each size 
of pump as it was perfected, special duplicating 
machines were secured designed specially for the 
work in hand with the result that the pump parts 
are interchangeable and the moving parts of any one 
pump will fit in any other pump of the same size. 
That the Piatt pump has come to stay is evidenced 
by the flood of orders which has forced the Valveless 
Rotary Pump Company to lease the equipment of 
several machine shops in an effort to supply its cus- 
tomers, and to buy a plant located at 223-225 Broad- 
way, Oakland. 


Detroit River 


No.4-Ecorse Front Range 
Detroit River 


e e 
Lighting 
HERE are few navigable rivers where buoys 
T and range lights are used so extensively and 
advantageously as along the Detroit and St. 
Mary’s rivers in Michigan. Distinct characteristics 
are maintained in each individual light ;—either in 
the structure supporting the light or in the light 
itself, and frequently in both,—so that an interest- 
ing field is here offered for studying the facilities 
provided to safeguard navigation in daylight and 
at night. The group of range lights shown on this 
page are typical illustrations of the distinguishing 
structural variations employed to accomplish this 
purpose. 

The Detroit river is divided on the navigator’s 
chart into three channels: East, West and Living- 
ston. The East channel is marked by one Pintsch 
combination gas and bell buoy having a red light 
and two Pintsch gas buoys, one red and one white. 
The West channel is marked by three Pintsch gas 
buoys showing a white light. The Livingston chan- 
nel is marked by twelve Pintsch gas buoys, five red 
and seven white. All of the Pintsch buoys in the 
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PINTSCH 


HIGH PRESSURE 


RANGE LIGHTS 


the St. Mary’s River 


Detroit river flash five seconds light and five sec- 
onds dark with one exception; a buoy in the Liv- 
ingston channel which flashes 15 seconds light and 
5 seconds dark. , In addition to these buoys there 
are four Pintsch range lights in the Detroit river 
having a fixed red light, three of which are shown 
in the illustration. 

In the St. Mary’s river there are twelve Pintsch 
range lights ;—eight of which have a fixed white 
light and four a fixed red light,—thirty-five Pintsch 
beacons and fifteen Pintsch buoys. The beacons 
are divided into light characteristics as follows: 


8 red 5 sec. light, 5 sec. dark 

8 white 5 ” a Se | \ 
1 red i as a Md 
1 white 2.5” oe DG ay . 
1 white 15” uy yom oe 

8 red fixed light 

8 white ~ 


In Lake St. Clair, there are twelve Pintsch buoys 
and one Pintsch beacon. 
The use of high pressure flasks for the storage 
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and shipment of Pintsch gas has brought about 
a number of changes in the operation of beacons, 
range lights, lightships and unwatched lighthouses. 
The facilities for handling have been greatly im- 
proved and space, which is an important considera- 
tion, has been economized. The high pressure 
flasks are 6’ long and 9” diameter, weigh about 
230 Ibs. and have a capacity when filled to 100 at- 
mospheres pressure, of 300 cu. ft. of gas. The old 
style gas holders used in this service were about 
15’ long and over 4’ diameter, weighing about 
5000 Ibs. They had a capacity of about 2400 cu. ft. 
of gas at 12 atmospheres. In other words the 
storage. capacity of the high pressure flasks is 
over 9 times that of the old low pressure holders, 
figured on the same unit of space occupied. The 
extremely large holders were necessary with the 
low pressure gas so as to provide a sufficient 
supply of gas to avoid frequent charging or chang- 
ing holders. The expense of renewing the supply 
of gas when needed is also much reduced by the 
high pressure flasks. 


SOOT CLEANERS. 


The Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., of Du Bois, Pa., 
state that their New York representatives, the De 
Ved-Kissick Co., have recently obtained what is 


claimed to be the largest order on record for the 
type of apparatus manufactured by that company. 
Vulcan Soot Cleaners are to be installed on 50 boilers 
of the B. & W. type, totaling 30,000 h.-p. rated ca- 
pacity, at the Marion plant of the Public Service 
Electric Company of New Jersey. In this plant the 
boilers are set singly with dusting and blow doors 
on each side, through which a hand steam lance was 
inserted for hand blowing, these being favorable 
conditions for soot cleaning by hand as compared 
to plants where the boilers are set in batteries and 
have to be cleaned entirely from one side. It was 
considered more economical, however, to equip the 
plant with Vulcan Soot Cleaners. With mechanical 
soot cleaners, the boiler tubes can be kept clean and 
more efficient in absorbing heat, with much less cost 
for labor,—the analogy being the labor required 
when stokers are installed as against hand firing. 
The same company has recently equipped their 1375 
h.-p. boilers for the new Essex plant with Vulcan 
Soot Cleaners. This is the fifth order received from 


the Public Service Electric Co. 


The Dollar Line has leased the Great Northern 
dock at Vancouver, B. C., for the handling of 
trans-Pacific traffic. Captain Gow, formerly ma- 
rine superintendent of the Dollar Line, is now 
Superintendent of Loading for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Vancouver. 
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PERSONALS. 


R. C. Morton, well known as one of the Oriental 
agents of the old Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
has gone to Hongkong to take charge of the Pacific 
Mail agency at that port. 

Harold H. Ebey, who has been connected with 
the San Francisco offices of the Kosmos line for 
the past fifteen years, and who has been the local 
manager of that firm for five years, has changed 
his affiliations and left for Australia on June 21 
to take charge of the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany’s interests in that Commonwealth. 

Mr. J. R. West, Chief Engineer of the Port of 
Seattle since January, 1915, resigned from that 
position July 31 to accept the chair of Railroad 
Engineering in the University of Pei Yang, Tient- 
sin, China, 

The Cummings Ship Instrument Works of Bos- 
ton have announced that Halloran and Golcher, 
Sharon Building, San Francisco, will represent 
them in the San Francisco Bay territory while W. 
S. DePierris Company, 103 Grand Trunk Dock, 
Seattle, will cover the Puget Sound territory. 

The four big freighters building jointly by the 
Northwest Steel Company and the Willamette 
Iron and Steel Company of Portland will be di- 
rectly under the charge of Mr. John Murray, who 
has assumed the position of superintendent of the 
new shipyard. Mr. Murray is well known on the 
Pacific Coast, having been with the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco for many years and later 
with Yarrows Limited of Victoria. Mr. Murray’s . 
shipbuilding experience has been a long and varied 
one and the big new Portland shipyard is to be 
congratulated on securing his services. 

The firm of Erland and Company, riggers, sail- 
makers, etc., has just been formed in Seattle with 
Knud Erland president, A. K. McDonald vice- 
president, and George Campbell secretary and 
treasurer. Erland has been a leading figure in 
ship chandlery circles in Seattle for over twenty 
years while both McDonald and Campbell are 
men of long experience in the sailmaking and 
rigging lines. 

Frank G. White, for several years assistant en- 
gineer to the State Board of Harbor Commission- 
ers, has been appointed to the office of Chief En- 
gineer to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of J. V. Neuman, who has been Chief Engineer 
of the Harbor Board for several years past. The 
appointment of Mr. White is one that will meet 
with general approval among those interested in 
the water front as he is thoroughly acquainted with 


‘the needs and conditions prevailing along the front. 
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Shipping Notes 


The schooner “Ballard,” built for the Standard- 
American Dredging Company of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, was recently launched from the yards of 


the Miller Shipbuilding Company of Ballard, 
Washington. ‘The moulded dimensions of the new 
craft are 200 by 38 by 12.9 feet. 

The Ocean Transport Company, capital $250,000, 
and the China-American Motorship Company, capi- 
tal $1,000,000, filed incorporation papers in San 
Francisco on July 1. The Ocean Transport Com- 
pany has two vessels now under way at Grays 
Harbor, Washington, while the latter concern is 
figuring on five auxiliary powered, heavy oil- 
engined two-deck vessels of about 260 feet in 
length fitted for the Oriental or Vladivostok trade. 
The incorporators of the China-American Motor- 
ship Company are Melbourne Crisp and Lester 
McDonough of San Francisco and Louis A. 
Momitt of Oakland. 

It is assured that the navy yard at Bremerton, 
Washington, is to receive very large appropria- 
tions for reequipment and enlargement of its 
present facilities. With the extended naval pro- 
gram and the congested state of all the private 
yards capable of handling large Government work, 
it appears certain that the Puget Sound yard will 
have to handle one of the new dreadnaughts or 
battle cruisers. 

The John Wilson Shipyards at Seattle are rush- 
ing work on a new, electrically-operated dredger 
110 by 36 feet.: The craft must be ready in 45 
days. 

A shipyard to be known as the International 
Steel and Shipbuilding Company is to be erected 
at Quantico, Virginia. Contracts for six vessels 
have been secured. 

The merchant marine of Greece has undergone 
a remarkable expansion of late years. In point of 
tonnage per capita Greece stands third, being sur- 
passed in this regard by Great Britain and Norway 
alone. In the twenty-five-year period from 1890 
to 1915 the tonnage of the Grecian merchant 
marine increased 1063%. 

While Salmon Bay, Seattle, was being raised 
to its present level, the locks on the Puget Sound- 
Lake Washington canal were closed and the canal 
is now ready to be formally opened for all time. 
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boats. 


It is expected that light draft vessels will be able 
to enter Lake Union by September 1 and that 
vessels of 36-foot draft may enter by October 1. 

Major H. C. Jewett of the U. S. Army Engineer 
Corps has expressed the opinion that by September 
1 the 40-foot Columbia River Bar channel depth 
will be realized over a channel width of at least 
700 feet. 

The Alaska Packers Association’s bark “Star of 
Holland” (Captain Peder Gundersen) recently 
made a remarkable passage from Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, to Culeta Buena, Chile. The vessel was 
towed out of Melbourne and squared away off the 
Hogan group of islands outside of Melbourne 
harbor at 11:30 a. m., April 30, 1916. She dropped 
anchor at Culeta Buena on June 3, at 4 p. m., the 
actual time of passage being 35 days and 4% hours 
and the average daily run over 201 miles. The 
runs for successive 24 hours during the trip were 
as follows: 220, 146, 257, 250, 184, 278, 232, 226, 
286, 244, 240, 257, 222, 214, 82, 86, 122, 275, 
196, 264, 265, 198, 151, 133, 123, 248, 240, 120, 
175, 244, 255, 254, 243, 132 and 50 for the last 414 
hours. A total of 7122 miles. 

The subsidiary plant of the Ellicott Machine 
Corporation at Fairfield, Anne Arundel County, 
Md., has been leased to the Riter-Conley Manu- 
facturing Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., a subsidiary of 
the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., one of 
the largest structural iron concerns in the United 
States. 

The plant has been acquired by the lessees 
for the purpose of adding the construction of steel 
barges for carrying oil and general cargo to their 
present line, and it is understood that a number 
of large oil barges are already under contract, on 
which work will be begun at the Fairfield plant 
at an early date. 

The Fairfield branch plant of the Ellicott Ma- 
chine Corporation is located on the south side of 
the harbor of Baltimore, about one mile south of 
Fort McHenry and contains sixteen acres of land 
with 700 feet of water front. This plant was 
established in 1913, since which time there have 
been constructed the hulls of eight hydraulic steel 
dredges, three steel barges and three steel tug- 
It is believed that this represents the 
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Side View of the Big Schooner Building at the Babare Brothers’ Plant, Tacoma, Washington. 


largest output ever accomplished by a yard of 
this size in such a period of time, either in Balti- 
more or elsewhere. The machinery and other 
equipment for all of these vessels was built at 
the main works of the Ellicott Machine Cor- 
poration, which was established in 1885 and which 
occupies the block in Baltimore City bounded by 
Bush, Severn, Bayard and Wicomico streets. 

The Bush Street plant will continue as hereto- 
fore to be operated under the present management 
in the construction of hydraulic dredges, marine 
engines, and other heavy machinery. 

Harbor improvements in New Zealand are gen- 
erally in charge of a harbor board at each port 
and not the New Zealand government, and for the 
most part splendid results have been obtained 
under this system. At Auckland the harbor board 
controls 73 square miles with about 194 miles of 
shore line. The port is well equipped to handle 
weights up to 80 tons. The board owns a large 
area of reclaimed land along the harbor front and 
enjoys considerable revenue from leases. Since 
1908, $3,649,900 has been expended on harbor im- 
provements and $1,216,250 is to be spent during 
1916-1917, During the last fiscal year improve- 


ments were made to the value of $361,264, which 
included the reclamation of about 12 acres; and 
for 1916 it is proposed to complete the 1200-foot 
central wharf at a cost of about $778,640 and 
reclaim 18 acres more of land at a cost of $243,000. 
The proposed ship canal across the isthmus divid- 
ing the waters of the Pacific at Auckland at an 
estimated cost of $6,000,000 has been temporarily 
suspended owing to the war. This canal would 
shorten the route to Australian ports from 100 to 
200 miles and that between Auckland and \Well- 
ington by sea over 200 miles. 

The provisions of British Columbia’s shipping 
bill have aroused a great deal of interest and the 
main features of the act are as follows: Provision 
for the Province to make loans amounting to 55 
per cent. of the value of the ships built, construc- 
tion and plans to be approved by the Board. The 
loans in direct aid to shipbuilding will be paid 
to the owners of each ship up to the number of 
not more than 20 ships constructed and launched 
in British Columbia, in ten annual instalments, 
each instalment computed so as to bring the net 
earnings of the ship up to 15 per cent. of the actual 
cost. The subsidy paid in any one year, however, 
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i View Showing the Deck Beams and Framing of a Big Wooden Schooner at Babare Brothers. 
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An Electrically Operated Crane) Patented by Babare Brothers. This Crane Operates Both Backwards and Forwards, ? 


shall not exceed $5 per dead weight ton. The first 
annual payment will be made in the first year 
after peace is declared and in each subsequent 
year. This annual subsidy shall be paid only as 
long as the ship remains in continuous British Co- 
lumbia service. The subsidy will not be subject 
to assignment or attachment and will be a first 
charge upon the ship. Provision for an aggregate 
of $2,000,000 in aid is carried in the bill. Provision 
is also made for aid to shipbuilding plants to the 
extent that the Commission may advance in securi- 
ties to the amount of 55 per cent. of the actual 
cost of the plant. The Commission will be a 
permanent body and have power to own, buy, 
lease, manage, charter, build, rebuild and repair 
ships and all kinds and description of property. 
The fifty-second half-yearly report of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha is of more than passing interest as it 
reflects the splendid prosperity being enjoyed by 


the Japanese lines at the present time. The earn- 
ings for the half-year ending March 31, 1916, are 
11,997,304 yen, from which is deducted 2,383,073 yen 
for depreciation, insurance and repair funds, leaving 
a balance, including the amount brought forward 
from the previous period, of 10,560,849 yen. Of this 
amount 480,711 yen were added to the reserve fund, 
165,000 yen were allowed for directors’ fees, 250,000 
yen for extra emoluments to officers and crews, 
2,635,000 yen were absorbed in paying a 20 per 
cent. dividend and 7,029,537 yen were carried for- 
ward to the next account. 

The Gaston, Williams and Wigmore Steamship 
Corporation, capitalized at $5,000,000, has been 
formed to enter the trans-Pacific trade from New 
York to Vladivostok via San Francisco. 

The Uraga, Japan, Dock Company are to extend 
their shipbuilding plant, at present four slips and 
two docks. It is the intention of the directors to 


Dry Dock for Small Boats at the 


Babare Plant. 


This Little Dock is Operated by Screws. 
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increase the number of building slips and extend 
the present dry dock. Three steamers, the “Teano 
Maru,” “Uraga Maru” and “Manji Maru,” have 
been launched so far this year. This concern has 
under way two 10,000-ton steamers for the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha line has now 92 ves- 
sels with a total tonnage of 430,000, although the 
“Yasaka Maru,” 11,900 tons, and the “Takata 
Maru,” of 7,500 tons, have recently been lost. 
The fleet will be augmented by nine new vessels 
during the present year, giving an additional ton- 
nage of 54,800. 

At the end of April there were 102 steamers 
under construction in Japanese shipyards as fol- 
lows: 


Osaka Iron Works....... 45....162,400 tons 
Mitsubishi, Nagasaki..... 7 seis ¢ AZ BIO: “?? 
Mitsubishi, Kobe........ 5.... 20,270 ” 


Kawasaki Shipb’ldg Yd..25....140,450 ” 


Harima Shipb’Idg. Co.... 3.... 4,800 ” 
Ono Shipbuilding Yard.. 3..... 7,250 ” 
Fujinagata Shipbldg Yd.. 9.... 26,800 ” 
Matsuo Iron Works..... 2.... 6,000 ” 
Uraga Dock Company... 8.... 21,090 ” 
Ishikawajima Ship- 

building Yard......... 5.... 11,000 ” 


One of the most notable additions to the steam 
yacht fleet about New York is the “Winchester” 
recently completed by the Bath Iron Works from 
designs by Cox & Stevens and built to the order 
of Mr. Peter W. Rouss. The “Winchester” is 225 
feet long by 21 feet beam and is built on torpedo 
boat lines with a raised forecastle. The power 
plant consists of two Parsons direct-drive turbines 
to which steam is supplied from two water tube 
boilers of the Normand type, oil fired. The tur- 
bines are designed to deliver 7500 shaft horse- 
power, and a speed of 33 miles is expected. 

The Japanese coal situation has been materially 
improving during the past few months. At one 
time there was 1,800,000 tons in stock at the principal 
Japanese ports and the market had become fluctuat- 
ing in consequence. However many of the collieries 
cut down their production by 20 to 30 per cent and 
the visible supply has dropped to about 900,000 tons 
bringing steadiness to the market. 

Mr. W. P. Collings, special surveyor for Lloyds 
Register, whose specialty is wooden ships, is now 
visiting the Pacific Coast in conjunction with the 
large number of wooden hulls being constructed 
here. Mr. Collings has been specially detailed on 
wooden ships. 

The steamers “Great Northern” and “Northern 
Pacific” have made some wonderfully fast runs be- 
tween Flavel and San Francisco, in fact, in the 
matter of speed they have exceeded the most 
sanguine predictions of their builders and owners. 
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It is doubtful if the “Northern Pacific’s” run of 22 
hours and 34 minutes from the Columbia River 
lightship to the San Francisco light ship will be 
bettered for many years to come unless the same 
ship should clip a few more minutes from her record. 
Below are given some of the “course” runs of 
the “Northern Pacific’ together with one of her 
best northbound and southbound trips. For the 
figures we are indebted to her genial commander, 
Captain A. T. Hunter: 


S. S. NORTHERN PACIFIC, 


Northbound. per 

hrs. mins. knots hr. 
to Pt. Reyes.... 0 58 22 22.7 
ALTONA} 6 caicsie sles care 2 


Voy. 56 San Francisco L. V. 
Voy. 53 Pt. Reyes to Pt. 
Voy. 53 Pt. Arena to Cape Mendocino..... 
Voy. 48 Cape Mendocino to Cape Blanco 
Voy. 48 Cape Blanco to Columbia River 


Voy. 50 San_ Francisco L. V. to Columbia 
RAV GR: Tos V5 spe eens lanes 82 a eiire ea Dhapsieveyeee as 2 3 535 — 
Average speed 23.2 knots per hour. 
Southbound. T 
hrs. mins. knots hr. 
Voy. 3 Columbia River L. V. to Cape Blanco 8 30 204.5 24.0 
Voy. 3 Cape Blanco to Cape Mendocino...... 6 6 146 23.9 
Voy. 1 Cape Mendocino to Pt. Arena......... 3 56 «96.5 24.5 
Voy. 7 Pt. Arena to Pt. Reyes.............665 2 46 68 24.6 
Pt. Reyes to San Francisco L. V.............. 0 54 22 24.4 
Columbia River L. V. to San Francisco L. V. 
GVOSS ST)i6 avers ies cies taster iole odsa cls bree, ye ats sb tes ees 22 34 535 —— 


Average speed 23.7 knots per hour. 

The Western Fuel Company of San Francisco 
has ordered two 3500-ton ocean going barges from 
the Hanlon Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company 
for use on the Nanaimo, B. C.,-San Francisco 
run. : 

Direct steamship service between San Francisco 
and the West Indies, with Habana as the principal 
port of call, has been inaugurated by W. R. Grace 
and Company. The connection is an important 
one and should prove of great value to California 
shippers. 


A Corner in the Ship Tool Shed, Skinner & Eddy Plant. 
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With Those Who Do Things 


EFFORTS TO SECURE A NAVAL RESERVE. 
By H. B. JOYCE. 


In these days of agitation for national preparedness, 
something besides street parades should be considered. 
Ample provision for defense of the nation’s sea coasts is 
most necessary. This will require ships of United States 
Registry, owned, manned and operated by American 
citizens. 

The continued decline in the ocean commerce of the 
nation has left very little distinctively American shipping 
or citizen mariners necessary to its successful operation 
at the present time. 

The American Association of Masters, Mates and Pilots 
has consistently and continually tried to have legislation 
cnacted by Congress to check the continued decline in 
United States shipping. 

In January, 1894, a committee was appointed to call 
on the Commissioner of Navigation in reference to the 
establishment of a National Naval Reserve on a plan 
similar to that maintained by some other nations. Also 

have the nation demand an equal share of the ocean 
commerce between this and other nations to be carried 
on in ships built, owned and operated by citizens of the 
United States, with a view to have an opportunity given 
to all who wish to voluntarily enroll themselves in the 
Naval Reserve. 

Captain James Carroll of San Francisco 
acted as one of the committee. 

After listening to the committee the Commissioner 
stated to them that he had a better plan which he was 
about to bring before Congress. 

After waiting several years for some 
taken, and nothing appearing, the matter was again 
taken up with Oscar S. Strauss, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, while he was in Seattle in 1907.) A memorial 
Was prepared and presented to Mr. Strauss who claimed 
that the matter was one that belonged to the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government and should be brought 
up by the representatives in Congress. 

A circular letter and form of petition was then pre- 
pared and sent to the National Committee to he cir- 
culated through the various branches of the Association 
with a view to have an united effort made to secure 
the establishment of a National Naval Reserve to in- 
clude all citizen mariners who might be willing to volun- 
teer for the purpose under conditions similar to. that 
of the British Royal Naval Reserve with similar retain- 
ing fee and training requirements, 

No legislative action followed these efforts of the 
American Association of Masters, Mates and Pilots, but 
the Navy Department took up the matter and after two 
or three years, effort by Commender Marsh and others 
on October 17, 1912. prodneed the circular letter and 
voting post card which was distributed among the varions 
maritime organizations, shipowners and seamen’s socie- 
ties for consideration and expression of opinion through 
the voting card plan. 

No attempt was made at preparation of the minds of 
the mariner classes affected. Nor was any. consistent 
effort made to push the matter to success. Therefore 
the results were disappointing. 

One feature that operated to defeat the plan was the 
meager consideration given, $1.00 per month. Great 
Britain for many years had paid $5.00 per month retain- 


and Seattle 


action to he 


ing fee to the members of the Roval Naval Reserve 
with additional pay fer time spent in training duties; 
usually about one month yearly. 


The Royal Naval Reserve includes all classes of British 
mariners, seamen, firemen and fishermen. ATL its mem- 
hers were enthusiastic in praise of the system. particu 


larly the fishermen who constituted the major part. one 
station alone, Stornawav. having JQ,000 members, 
Tn 1910 and again in 1911 the American Association of 


Masters, Mates and Pilots had these matters under 
consideration and on January 17, 1915) reselutions were 
unanimously adopted at their annual convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., favoring the establishment of a National 
Naval Reserve system with ample service retaining fee 
(even 50 cents per dav): also favoring the establishment 
of mariners’ exchanges in connection with the offices of 
United States Shipping Commissioners and under their 
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care at all the principal seaports of the country to serve 
as places for concentration of the citizen mariners of 
the country under conditions that would add to their 
industrial, social and fraternal welfare. 


They also favored the establishment of relief condi- 
tions for aged and infirm citizen mariners on the plan of 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor at Staten Island. These 
relief establishments to be located at the principal sea- 
ports of the country, so that the aged and infirm citizen 
mariner need not become an exile from the friends and 
scenes of his active life if age and minfortune drive him 
from his former field of employment and force him to 
accept provision for his support when nearing the close 
of life. 


In 1915 the subject of a standard scale of wages was 
considered in connection with officers of the United 
States Navy with the understanding that when. satis- 
factorily perfected it would be adopted in the United 
States Government Auxiliary Service and would. serve 
as a standard wage scale in all cases where not ex- 
pressly stipulated otherwise. This standard wage scale 
is still in process of preparation. 

The nation can ill afford to maintain the conditions 
that have existed for many years if it ever hopes to en- 
courage citizens of the best physical and mental endow- 
ments to take up the profession of ocean mariner. 


WASTE IN MODERN BOILERS. 


“Finding and Stopping Waste in Modern Boiler 
Rooms" is the title of a sixty-cight-page book devoted 
to the use and design of Cochrane Meters, issued by 
the Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
value of feed water and condensate meters as aids in 
the management of power plants is taken up in detail 
in the introductory part of the book, covering among 
other factors, grades of fuel, grates, methods of firing, 
air leaks, control of draft, condition of gas passages, 
seale and soot on boiler tubes, radiation, ete. With a 
fecd water meter installed, it becomes possible to meas- 
urc the effect of changes in connection with these sev- 
eral factors, the overall efficieney and economy, and the 
ways and means of obtaining the desired result having 
been ascertained, the manager or engineer is in a posi- 
tion to insist upon good results continuously; that is, 
with facilities for continuous quantitative measurements 
and records as afforded by this apparatus, scientife man- 
agement becomes easy and natural and standard rules 
of operation, such as directions for handling force, regu- 


lation of draft, blowing of soot, banking of fires, carry- 
ine overloads, ete, can be written out, so that any man 
following then: can obtain good. results. The use ot 


records further arouses the ambition and. spirit of emu- 
lation of the men, and makes it possible to reward spec- 
ial shall or attention to duty. as by bonises or promo- 
tions, Tn the subsequent sections of the hook, the Coch- 
rane Metering Heater (combined open feed water heater 
and hot water meter), with its several modifications, is 
described in detail, as also the Cochrane Flow Recorder 
for use in connection with V-notch weirs. In the last 
pages of the beok a new type of meter, working on the 
volumetric principle, by means of which it is possible to 


obtain great accuracy, as within one-third of one per 
cent., is described. 
STEWARD DAVIT AND EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION. 
The Steward Davit and Fauipment Corporation has 


suceceded Robert Bruce Steward in the business of 
manufacturing, distributing and installing the Marten- 
Freeman Compensating Davit, life-boat gear. anti-racing 
drums for lowering and raising life-boats, patented chock 
fittings, safety releasing hooks, ete. The new concern 
has incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York with offices at 17) Battery Place, New York. and 
with Robert Bruce Steward as president, T. OO. Marten 
vice-president, J.C. Cottrell secretary and treasurer, 
and J. W. Burden and Ayvmar Johnson directors. 
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THE VALVELESS ROTARY PUMP. 


The Valveless Rotary Pump Company of 318 Market 
street, San Francisco, recently received a very interest- 
ing letter from A. P. Wagner, C. E., in which that well 
known engineer said in part: 

“I recommend the purchase and trial of your pump 
to replace a centrifugal pump for irrigation purposes, 
and a double acting reciprocating force pump for sup- 
plying pressure water for domestic purposes. The 
operating principle of your pump struck me as being 
basically correct for giving a very high efficiency in that 
it gives a minimum distortion of “stream lines” from 
suction to discharge, and the low speed naturally is 
accompanied by a low friction loss—two cardinal fea- 
tures in saving power. I also found that by admitting 
air into the suction, the pump would deliver an emul- 
sion of air and water, thus enabling me to increase the 
static head without increasing the hydraulic head and 
to use the same engine and motive power whether pump- 
ing for irrigation or into a pressure tank and making 
one pump serve a dual purpose. A speed of only 140 
r. p. m. was sufficient to maintain a suction head of over 
15 feet and deliver against an additional pressure head 
of 15 feet.” 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS. 


Lloyd’s register of American yachts for 1916 is of more 
than usual interest from the fact that the changes 
through the disappearance of old yachts and the addition 
of new ones are indicative of a radical remodeling of 
the entire American pleasure fleet. The rapidly de- 
creasing list of old yachts is still headed by the schooner 
America (1851), not recently in commission, but still 
carefully kept up by the son and grandson of General 
Butler, who owned her for many years. The oldest 
of the yachts disappearing this year is the sloop “Un- 
dine” of the Brooklyn Yacht Club, built in 1866. 

The passing of such old vessels is of little interest 
save to those who remember them in their racing days, 
but the removal of comparatively modern yachts is a 
matter of serious concern to all interested in the pros- 
perity of the sport. The breaking up of the cup 
defender “Columbia” was a matter of course, she being 
the last of the great fleet which began with the “Colonia” 
and “Vigilant” and ended with the “Reliance.” With 
the exception of the “Colonia,” now a _ comfortable 
cruiser under the name of “Corona,” all have passed 
under the sledge of the wrecker together with the first 
three “Shamrocks.” It is a different matter, however, 
when such fine yachts as the “Muriel,” “Princess” and 
“Tekla” are sold for breaking up. These fine steel 
schooners from the designs of the late A. Cary Smith 
were built as late as 1901 and 1902 and were good for 
many years of cruising service and yet there was no 
demand for them. In their company is the schooner 
“Endymion,” by C. H. Crane, 1899; the big auxiliary 
schooner “Grace II,” 1902; the “Shepardess,” 1905, and 
the “Vigil,” A. Cary Smith, 1899, 

The war is in part responsible for the changes among 
the larger steam yachts, the “Winchester” having been 
sold to the Canadian Government, the “Josephine,” 
“Columbia” and “Waturus” to the Russian Government. 
The large steam yatch “Peregrine” has been sold to 
Norwegian fish interests and the scant demand for new 
yachts of this class would indicate a lessening interest 
in a class of boat that has been popular for the past 
thirty years. 

The list shows a total of 182 yachts launched since 
January Ist, 1916, or now under construction. An 
analysis of this fleet shows that, though greatly in the 
minority, sail still holds a place either alone or with 
gasoline engines as auxiliary. In the power division 
there is but one steam yacht of the torpedo-boat type. 

The main development in the gasoline- and Diesel- 
engined division is in the line of larger and faster 
cruising yachts with more powerful engines and higher 
speed through altered models. The outstanding feature 
of the year’s building is the predominance of the naval 
type; yachts designed in close imitation of torpedo boats, 
patrol boats and despatch boats. The yachts of 1916 
will show a marked effect of the influence of the 
European war and the furore in America for prepared- 
ness. This means the sacrifice of many yachting com- 
forts and brings up two important questions: first, as 
to the influence, good or bad, of this movement on 
yachting as a sport; second, as to the actual benefit 
which may be realized in case of war. 

The 1916 register contains the particulars of 3582 
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yachts with the names and addresses of their owners, 
the particulars of 583 yacht clubs and 41 associations, 
the burgees of 608 yachting organizations and the 
private signals of 1835 yachtsmen. The book is pub- 
lished by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 17 Battery Place, 
New York. ; 


DIESEL FOR EASTERN SCHOONER. 


An order for a 400 B. H. P. Diesel type engine to 
be installed in a large auxiliary schooner was recently 
placed through Cox and Stevens with the James Craig 
Engine and Machine Works of Jersey City, N. J. Two 
other makes of engines were ordered at the same time 
for vessels belonging to the same owner, but the Craig 
type was selected for the most powerful installation. 

This schooner's molded dimensions will be 239 by 40 
by 19 feet and she will have a dw capacity of 2000 tons. 
A speed of about eight knots is expected under power. 
The Craig engine installed is an eight cylinder unit 
working at 240 revolutions. It is proposed to operate 
the schooner on the trans-Atlantic routes until such 
time as the tramp steamers have again become plentiful 
in those waters and then put the craft on South Amer- 
It is figured that the ordinary consumption 
of this schooner will be about 12 barrels of fuel oil 
per day while a steamer of similiar dimensions and the 
same speed would consume about eight tons of coal 
per 24 hours. The Union Gas Engine Co. is the west- 
ern representative of the Craig Engine. 


WHITE BROTHERS’ BULLETIN NO. 2. 


The general use of hardwoods in homebuilding is 
having a wonderful increase on the Pacitic Coast. Hard- 
wood for interior trim, floors, doors, etc., etc., 1s be- 
coming more popular every day. The public is beginning 
to realize that hardwood is not a luxury but an_eco- 
nomical investment, and the continual demand for hard- 
wood is due, in no small part, to the concerted action 
of the hardwood dealers around San Francisco Bay. 
They have all joined in fostering the use of hardwoods 
and have issued an interesting booklet entitled “A 
Treatise on Hardwoods for Interior Finish,” which shows 
specific comparisons in cost of hardwood as against soft- 
wood, carpet, linoleum, etc. Hardwood proves the more 
economical. 

The shipbuilding industry is on the crest of an 
enormous wave of activity. Wooden vessels are being 
built all along the coast, wherever facilities are available, 
and the demand for all hardwoods occasioned by this 
industry has brought about new conditions. Eastern oak 
timbers for rudder stocks, stern posts, etc., were almost 
entirely supplanted fifteen or twenty years ago by Aus- 
tralian ironbark, but the scarcity of bottoms to transport, 
and of Australian labor to get out the timber, has caused 
a corresponding decrease in the stocks of Australian 
ironbark in this country, and American oak has again 
come into the field and is proving very successful. 16x18s 
and 18x20s, 30 to 40 feet long are obtainable in American 
oak at the same price as Ironbark, and their delivery can 
be depended upon, which cannot be said of Australian 
woods. California laurel, while not obtainable in such 
long timbers as ironbark and American oak, is used to 
a very great extent for friction surfaces. 

The hardwood dealers have been forced to listen to 
such continual and general complaint as to the poor 
qualities of Japanese oak when made up into flooring or 
trim, that many of them are declining responsibility for 
the wearing qualities of Japanese oak flooring or interior 
finish. This wood being soft and brashy cannot be 
expected to hold up like the genuine American oak. 

The use of California laurel for bridge planking is 
becoming quite general. The planking on Webster 
street bridge, between Oakland and Alameda, which was 
the first instance of laurel being used for this purpose, 
was laid several years ago and shows practically no sign 
of wear. This is also the case with the Petaluma draw- 
bridge, and the Fourth street bridge over the San Fran- 
cisco channel. The economy of laurel for this purpose 
is indisputable. 

American walnut is coming back into fashion for 
furniture and interior trim and southern red gum (known 
sometimes as satin walnut) is having an enormous call 
on the Pacific Coast. As a suggestion for a harder and 
higher class cabinet wood than southern red gum, and 
a lower priced wood than American walnut, genezero 
or jenisero presents itself. 
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AN ANTI-FOULING PAINT THAT CHALLENGES 
ATTENTION. 


The Moran Paint Company has for several years 
past been putting out a line of preservative paints and 
compounds that have recently attracted a great deal 
of interest among shipowners, naval architects and har- 
bor bodies. The base for these preparations is a chem- 
ically pure mineral product, and the fact that they 
are positive non-conductors, have splendid penetrative 
and adhesive powers and can be used under water or 
under ground render these preparations of peculiar value 
where strong preservative qualities are imperative. The 
Moran paints take a smooth and lustrous finish and 
can be made up in any color but white, the pigment 
of the base metal having thus far withstood all efforts 
to produce a white paint of sufficient color purity. 

Some years ago Mr. Thomas Moran and Mr. D. 
Mosher jointly patented a process of making an anti- 
fouling paint for the underbodies of ships, floating 
docks and other marine structures. While this paint is 
comparatively a new preparation as far as ships’ bot- 
toms are concerned, the claims put forward by its 
makers and the guarantee under which it is applied 
entitle it to the most thorough consideration. This paint 
contains ingredients on which salt water sets up a slow 
chemical action gradually liberating a gas that is deadly 
to all forms of marine growth which attack a ship’s 
bottom. It is claimed that the effective life of this paint 
as a destroyer of barnacles or fungus growth is over 
two years. That an anti-fouling preparation will keep 
the underbody of a vessel practically free of marine 
growth for two years is certainly a broad assertion to 
make, but since this claim is asserted strongly by the 
Moran Paint Company and the paint is already doing 
service on several vessels, we may expect to see thorough 
tests made by painting one side of a ship with Moran’s 
anti-fouling paint and the other with some other stan- 
dard composition in order that data may be obtained 
on the relative value of this and other anti-fouling 
preparations. 

The Moran Paint Company also manufactures a piling 
preparation that has been in use on some piling in- 
stalled by the Key Route at San Francisco and which, 
after a three-year period, is still fulfilling all the claims 
set forward by the Moran Company. The treatment 
of the piles is as follows: a first or priming coat is 
applied at a temperature of 375 degrees Fahrenheit and 
the pile is then wrapped with a fine wire cloth that has 
been dipped in the same preparation. A second coat is 
then applied at 220 degrees, the whole making a homo- 
geneous mass about %-inch in thickness. The piles are 
ready to be driven within one-half hour after treatment. 
This compound is impregnated with the same chemicals 
used in the anti-fouling paint and prevents the growth 
of the teredo and lemnoria. One of the advantages of 
this treatment is that the pile need only be prepared 
along that section which will actually be exposed to the 
action of salt water, the portions of a pile above high 
tide mark and more than a few feet below the dredge 
line not requiring any special protection. 

The products of the Moran Paint Company are handled 
by the International Sales Corporation with offices in 
the Hearst Building, San Francisco. 


SEABURY WATER TUBE BOILERS. 


The Gas Engine and Power Company and Charles L. 
Seabury & Company of Morris Heights, New York, have 
much interesting work under way at the present time. 
The quarantine steamer “State of New York” is having 
a new Seabury Water Tube Boiler installed and at the 
same time is undergoing a general engine room and 
hull overhauling. The New Process Gasoline Company 
has just placed an order for a high pressure water tube 
boiler. This boiler is to operate under 500 pounds 
pressure and will be hydrostatically tested to 1000 
pounds. There will be no screw joints in the generating 
tubes and the fuel used will be coal. A new type of 
heating boiler is being also developed for the market. 
It will be built in units of 25, 40 and 60 horse-power, 
larger requirements being met with two or more units. 
These boilers will be built for a safe working pressure 
of 50 pounds and the height from floor to top of steam 
drum is being kept down to six feet, two inches. 
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JUSTIN MAKES FINE RECORD. 


The old steamer “Justin” formerly in the Government 
transport service and recently sold to private parties 
who had her overhauled at the Union Iron Works has 
given a very good account of herself on the voyage 
from Shanghai, China to Tacoma, Washington. The 
distance steamed by observation was 5169 knots and 
by propeller 5349 knots showing a slip of only 2.8%. 
The average speed was 8.12 knots and the average rev- 
olutions 62.7. The knots per bbl. of fuel were 2.24 and 
the displacements were 3350 tons sailing and 2890 tons 
arriving. The horse power developed was 900 and the 
stack temperature nine feet above fires 590 degrees F. 
Feed temperature averaged 125 degrees F. About 2% 
tons of water per day sufficed for all engine room pur- 
poses and the engines were not stopped or slowed down 
on either the outward or homeward voyage. This is a 
splendid record for the Union Iron Works, which con- 
cern thoroughly overhauled the “Justin’s” engines and 
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The Wreck of the Engine of the ‘Justin’s’”’ 
It Will be Noted that the 
Completely Adrift. 


boilers and installed the Dahl oil burning system. The 
repairing and overhauling on the “Justin” was very exten- 
sive, the engines being lifted bodily out of her and the 
boilers jacked up in order to renew the tank tops. 

On the way over from the Orient a bad accident 
occurred to the electric generating set of the “Justin.” 
Both cross head bolts “let go” following which the 
cylinders and all upper parts were badly smashed, pis- 
ton and valve rods broken and crank shaft bent. 
The injuries made all attempts at repairs futile. The 
machine was an old one and had received hard usage 
when the “Justin” was in the Government service, her 
old logs showing that the engine was frequently heavily 
overloaded. Fortunately there was a small spare 
machine in reserve and this was made to answer. On 
arrival at Tacoma a 5 k. w. Engberg generator was or- 
dered through Gray and Barash, the local representa- 
tives of the Engberg Electric and Mechanical Works. 


CRAIG DIESEL-TYPE ENGINES. 


In the last issue of the Pacific Marine Review an an- 
nouncement of the Craig Diesel-Type engine appeared. 
Arrangements have been made by the Union Gas Engine 
Company with the James Craig Engine and Machine 
Works by which the Union organization will be at. the 
service of the owners of Craig Diesel-Type engines. 
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This association and co-operation of two such well 
known firms promise the best possible service for oil- 
engine users on the Pacific Coast. 

The local company has constructed heavy duty engines 
up to 600 horsepower and has made numerous installa- 


tions of large engines, so that it has facilities and 
qualifications necessary to properly handle Diesel in- 
stallations. 


Though the James Craig Engine & Machine Works 
has now totally withdrawn from the manufacture of 
gasoline motors it is worth recalling at this time that 
the achievements of this firm were of considerable 
moment and of much benefit to the gasoline motor 
movement in earlier days when confidence in this class 
of machinery had to be instilled into the public. The 
first Craig gasoline motors were built in 1898, and were 
of marked superiority, their regular operation and trust- 
worthy service being very marked at that date, when 
dependability was a far from common trait of marine 
motors. Some of the installations that were carried out 
fourteen and fifteen years ago have been so continuously 
satisfactory that the motors are in operation still today. 

In 1905, when the craze for speed-boats first: became 
really noticeable, and when many imported motors were 
being employed with pronounced untrustworthiness, con- 
vincing demonstration was afforded by Mr. Craig of the 
superior merits of properly designed marine motors. 
An eight-cylinder, 150-horsepower motor, consisting of 
two of the regular four-cylinder, sturdily built, slow- 
running Craig motors, was installed in a speed boat 
designed by Mr. Gielow, and, notwithstanding the con- 
siderable weight of the installation, this boat) proved 
capable of a speed in excess of 28 miles an hour in 
several timed runs over an accurately measured mile in 
the Tludson River. This boat. under the names. of 
“Onontio” and “Skedaddle” established quite a standard 
for endurance as well as for speed, having participated 
without a breakdown in several very long races (stich 
as New York-Poughkeepsie and back), all of which 
either won outright or on handicap. 

A couple of years later the famous “Ailsa Craig’ was 
fitted out with a 100-horsepower Craig motor. This boat 
won the New York-Bermuda race two years in succession 
and won the first cup outright. In the next succeeding 
race to Bermuda the winner was Samuel Cochrane's 
hoat “Eronel,” also with a Craig motor. These repeated 
demonstrations of the trustworthiness of a gasoline 


she 


motor on long passages of nearly 700 miles were of 
very great benetit in) furthering the gasoline motor 


movement, 

Among many noteworthy installations of Craig motors 
there deserves to be mentioned that of the magnetic 
exploration vacht “Carnegie,” recently noted in the daily 
press as having accomplished the cireumnavigation of the 
Antaretic Ocean within the iee belt. For this shin Mr. 
Craig built a motor almost entirely of bronze. only abont 
3 per cent. of the weight consisting of iron or. stecl 
parts, this requirement having been dictated be the need 
for reducing to an absolute minimum the presence of iron 


or steel that would affect the delicate magnetic instru- 
ments of the vessel. 
About ten years ago there was desiened and built 


in the Craig works a 300 b. h. p. gasoline motor for 
the United States submarine “Octopus.” Some forty or 
fifty motors were later built to this design hy the 
Electric Boat Company for later United States sub- 
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marines, and this was the established design until the 
Diesel-type motor was adopted in the United States 
Navy. 

It is about five years since Mr. Craig first took in 
hand the development of a Diesel-type engine. After 
critical examination of the achievements and efforts re- 
sulting from European practice, the decision was reached 
that the Craig Diesel-type engines should be of the four- 
cycle type. How well warranted this discernment has 
proven to be is evident from the results obtained with 
ocean-going motor-ships; without exception, the far more 
numerous four-cycle vessels have been unqualified suc- 
cesses. 

The first installation of Craig Diesel-type oil engines 
was seen in the yacht “Aeldgytha.” owned by FLA. 


Hardy. At the end of 1915, when the engines had 
passed through their second season of operation, Mr. 
Hardy recorded that the engines had done splendidly 


and he could recommend them highly. This confirmation 
ot the fine qualities of the Craig Diesel-type engines was 
to be expected, but its expression will complete the 
confidence of those who look to the experience of others. 


REVIVAL OF WOODEN SHIPBUILDING. 


An interesting sequel of the unusual activity in steel 
shipbuilding in this country is shown in the revival of 
wooden shipbuilding. For a long period of years subse- 
quent to the development of steel shipbuilding, wooden 
construction declined as steel vessels at prevailing prices 
were more protitable as investments. The large wooden 
shipbuilding plants along our scaboards gradually fell 
upon evil ways and some ceased to exist while others 
had but spasmodic periods of slight activity. 

Some time ago shipowners, tindine it impossible to 
have stecl ships built with sufficient dispatch and noting 
the rapid and continued increase in the cost of new 


tonnage, commenced to ponder over the building of 
wooden ships. 
As the necessary equipment for wooden shipbuilding 


is simple compared with the establishment required for 
steel construction the location of the former plants was 
governed primarily by the lumber situation and, other 
things being equal, wooden ships were built where lum- 
her could be most cheaply procured. 

While the old established yvards on the Maine Coast, 
the builders in our Pacitte Northwest and on San Fran- 
cisco Bay have been fairly served with contracts and 
are steadily booking more, new concerns have entered 
the wooden shipbuilding game and in the Southern 
States this movement is especially marked. 

As an illustration, based upon the report of one firm 
of New York designers, Messrs. Cox and Stevens, we 
find that this concern has recently placed orders for 
cight large sailing vessels to he built in the South and 
that they expect to place at least as many more within 
a short time. The cight schooners under way are as 
tollows: 

Four 4-masted schooners 236-0 hy 40-0 by 19-0; two at 
Wilmington Shipbuilding and Marine Construction Coim- 


pany and two at the Savannah Engineering and Con- 
struction Company. Two 4-masted schooners 221-0 by 
41-6 by 20-0 at the Brunswick Marine Construction 


Company and two 4-masted schooners 205-0 by 39-0 by 
14-3 at the same concern. 

All of the above vessels are to he equipped with heavy 
oil engines of the Diesel or hot-bulb type and are given 
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a fifteen-years highest rating by the American Bureau 
of Shipping, which insures reasonable rates of insurance. 
These vessels will be completed in about half the time 
required for the construction of similar steel tonnage 
and for about one-half the cost. 

It is also to be noted, with great satisfaction, that the 
new wooden construction now going on throughout the 
country is receiving more thorough care and study at 
the hands of naval architects, and marked improvements 
both in design and methods of construction are every- 
where in evidence. Cox and Stevens also report a steady 
demand for designs of steamers, tankers and auxiliary 
vessels in steel. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY UNSEAWORTHI- 
NESS. 


The United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan has recently handed down a decision in 
connection with an appeal for limitation of liability 
which will undoubtedly be considered a leading case 
and will be used as a precedent in future cases of a 
similar nature. 

It appears that the steamer “Benjamin Noble” was 
chartered early in the spring of 1914 to carry a cargo of 
rails from Conneaut, Ohio, to Superior, Wisconsin. — In- 
quiries for a steamer for the service were for the car- 
riage of about 3000 tons. The “Noble” was hired for 
the service and she loaded 2951 tons and. sailed from 
Conneaut April 18, 1914. On the passage the steamer 
stopped at Detroit, where she was inspected, certain 
repairs were made to her steering gear and she passed 
through the Soo Canal on April 25 and she was next 
heard of on April 27 about twenty miles off Portage 
Canal, and after that time neither the steamer nor her 
crew were heard of, or definitely located. The weather 
reports from that vicinity showed that on the afternoon 
of the 27th a heavy storm came on which reached its 
height on the morning of the 28th, and on the 29th 
some wreckage froin the steamer was picked up along 
the shore. In the absence of absolute proof as to the 
time and place of the loss of the steamer, the court 
enters into a most ingenious and convincing argument 
covering these points, but they are relevant only in 
showing that it was not of necessity the severity or the 
duration of the gale which caused her loss. Tt was 
shown that other steamers in that vicinity weathered the 
gale and that in fact the “Noble” was the only one to 
be lost. and that no other vessel in that vicinity had 
suffered any material damage. 

The steamer was, apparently, of a peculiar build. She 
was described as being 255 feet in length over all, 42 
feet beam and 18 feet molded depth. She was built) for 
the ‘canal trade,” for carrying wood pulp and was. in- 
tended to operate through the Welland Canal, the maxi- 
mum depth for vessels operating through that canal 
being 14 feet 6 inches. Her deck was very “sheer,” 
in that it raised very rapidly from No, 5 hatch so that 
at the extreme bow it was six feet higher than at the 
lowest point in the deck. Her deck was “crowned” 
being ten inches higher in the middle of the beam than 
at the edge of the deck, as it was intended that she 
should carry a large portion of her cargo pulp wood 
on deck. She had bulkwarks and at intervals there were 
gates swinging outward for the purpose of discharging 
water which might come on deck. 

She was owned by the Capitol Transportation Com- 
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pany and was managed by its agent, Mr. Francombe of 
Detroit. 

While the libel and answer are not in evidence it 
would appear from the decision of the court that the 
owners of the steel rails comprising the cargo made 
claim against the owner of the steamer for their value, 
alleging unseaworthiness, in that the steamer did not 
have a competent master and that she was overloaded, 
and that the owners of the steamer denied liability for 
the loss but at the same time applied for a limitation of 
liability, presumably on the usual grounds that if the 
steamer was in fact unseaworthy when she left port with 
her cargo on board it was without their fault and with- 
out their privity. 

As to the ability of the master it was shown that this 
was his first command. It was also shown that while 
he had never been master of a ship he had many years’ 
experience in all of the minor positions of the forward 
end of the ship and was well qualified for advancement 
from mate to master, and he was well recommended. 
In passing on this phase of the question the court de- 


fined a position that would apply to any other busi- 
ness. It said: 
“To say that vessel owners were negligent because 


they selected a man who had never been before a master 
would make it almost impossible for men to advance in 
their work, and secure ultimately the highest position on 
a ship.” 

But the court went on to say that it must be borne in 
mind that the master was for the first time in command 
of a ship and that he had never served on this particular 
ship in any capacity. However this question did not, 
apparently, influence the decision of the court. 

The question then turned on her seaworthiness as to 
loading, and the privity of her owners as to her over- 
loading. Mr. Francombe was adinittedly the agent of 
the owners of the “Noble” and in reply te an inquiry as 
to whether he could furnish a boat to carry about 3000 
tons of steel rails from Conneaut to Superior he offered 
that boat at a certain rate of freight and his offer was 
accepted, This offer was prior to the opening of naviga- 
tion on the Lakes in the spring of 1914 and this was 
to be the first trip out. During the loading of the 
vessel at Conneaut the captain called up Mitehell & Co., 
the steamer’s Jocal agents at Cleveland, each day, and 
advised as to the proeress of the loading, and on April 
17 he called up Mr. Francombe. the managing owner, at 
Detroit, advising him that Mitchell wanted 3000 tons to 
go if possible. To this) Irancombe replied that he 
thoucht 3000 tons too much but to take all that he 
possibly could. The result of this was that the captain 
took 2951 gross tons, leaving one carload (about 50 
tons) off. 

The decision of the court was based entirely on. the 
question of the depth to which the steamer was loaded. 
Tt was pointed out that she was built to carry pulp 
wood, a large part on deck, and that with a full cargo 
she should not draw over 14 feet 6 inches in order to 
enable her to pass through the Welland Canal. That the 
perpendicular of the deck load would be parallel with 
the perpendicular of the bulwarks and would tend to 
fend off the waves that might break over the bulwarks, 
and that if the decks took water under such = cireum- 
stances the swinging gates in the bulwarks would be 
ample to let off any water that might get through the 
deck load and on to the decks. 

Testimony of witnesses at Conneaut was to the effect 
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that the steamer was loaded “decks to,” that is that she 
had little or no free board, and a kodak picture taken 
of her as she was leaving the harbor showed that condi- 
don. The court, however, did not consider this as con- 
clusive but when the steamer passed through the Soo 
Canal the Government inspectors recorded her draft as 
18 feet 3 inches aft, and an unrecorded observation of 
18 feet 1 inch forward. Testimony was introduced to 
show that on two previous occasions the steamer 
had been loaded to that draft but on both occasions it 
was shown that they were in the summer time when 
fine weather might be expected. 

When the steamer left Conneaut and proceeded on her 
voyage she stopped at Detroit, where the managing 
agent, Mr. Francombe, saw and talked with the master 
about the cargo and the voyage. The court held that 
he must have known that the steamer was overloaded 
and that his knowledge was the knowledge of the 
owner. The court held: 

“It was the mistake and wrong doing of the owners 
of the vessel, and they are not entitled to limit their 
liability, and they are responsible for the damages that 
resulted. An interlocutory decree will be entered ac- 
cordingly.” 


BROWN BROS. WELDING CO. 


The oxy-acetylene process of welding and cutting is 
now being used quite extensively in ship repairs. It is 
found to be almost indispensable in a great many 
places such as the cutting out of plates and rivets and 
welding of caulking edges in boilers, tanks, bulkheads, 
etc. Broken castings can also be successfully welded and 
take the place of new ones with a large resultant saving 
in time and money. Oftentimes the process has re- 
sulted in a ship’s leaving on her schedule time when any 
other method of effecting repairs would have resulted 
in delay. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate a repair made 
on a bronze propeller blade. This work was done by 
Brown Brothers Welding Company of 223 Main street, 
San Francisco. An eighteen-inch section of the tip of this 
blade was broken off and lost which necessitated making 
a pattern and casting a new tip of the proper shape and 
pitch. The tip was fitted and clamped in place and the 
blade put into a brick oven where it was slowly pre- 
heated. When the proper temperature was reached the 
cool slowly 
the surface 


weld was made and the blade allowed to 
In the morning grinding on 


over night. 
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completed the work. This is but one of several local 
instances where the oxy-acetylene process of welding 
has been successfully employed in repairing the broken 
tips of propeller blades. 


THE SUN SHIPBUILDING COMPANY. 


The plant of the newly-formed Sun Shipbuilding 
Company at Chester on the Delaware River is rapidly 
rounding into shape. The property comprises sixty 
acres with a long river frontage. Five ship ways are 
being installed and the work is of the most substantial 
nature, concrete cylinder piling being used exclusively 
in the foundation work. large ship machine shed 
covering five acres is being installed and the foundations 
for a large boiler shop are now under way. The works 
of Robert Wetherill & Company, which were purchased 
by the new corporation, are undergoing important 
alterations. The equipment of the boiler shop of these 
works will be moved to the new boiler shop in the 
shipbuilding yard and the Wetheril boiler shop will 
be fitted up as an erecting shop for ships’ engines. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Sun Company, J. Howard Pew, Joseph N. Pew Jr., 
William C. Sproul, Robert Haig and J. A. Sim were 
appointed members of the executive committee. Robert 
Haig, formerly chief engineer for Lloyds, will be gen- 
eral manager of the engineering department and president 
of Robert Wetherill & Company, Inc., the corporate 
organization of which will be maintained. Mr. Haig’s 
principal assistant will be Henry J. Klaer, who will 
remain at the Wetherill plant, with James H. Garth- 
waite as general manager of that part of the business. 
J. A. Sim, lately of the Fore River shipyard, is general 
manager of hull construction in the shipbuilding depart- 
ment. <A. A. Howitz, formerly with the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, will be chief engineer, and W. 
Cunliff, also from the Camden shipyard, will be assistant 
engineer at the new shipyard. Mr. A. B. Saunders, 
formerly with the New York Shipbuilding Company, will 
be naval architect for the new Delaware river yard. 
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AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1916. 


The Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce, 
reports 1030 vessels of 347,847 gross tons were built in 
the United States and officially numbered during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, compared with 1266 
vessels of 215,711 gross tons during the fiscal. year 
ended June 30, 1915. 

The seaboard yards have built 35 large steel merchant 
steamers aggregating 191,859 gross tons, the largest 
merchant steel output in their history. Of these, 21 
steamers are each over 5000 gross tons, the largest being 
the SS. “*H. H. Rogers” of 10,050 gross tons, and 14 are 
between 3000 and 5000 gross tons each. The Newport 
News, Va., Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company built 
six of 40,329 gross; Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows 
Point, Md., eight of 35,655 gross; Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco, Cal., five of 32,655 gross; New York 
Shipbuilding Company, Camden, New Jersey, seven of 
32,164 gross, and Fore River Shipbuilding Company, 
Quincy, Mass., four of 24,932 gross. The Newport 
News, Camden and Quincy yards were also engaged 
in naval construction. 

Of these steel ocean steamers 24 of 138,858 gross tons 
have been registered for foreign trade, eight of 34,386 
gross tons enrolled for the coasting trade, one, the SS. 
“Pacific,” of 6034 gross tons, was sold to Norwegians, 
and up to June 30 the two remaining had not been 
documented. 

Of the relatively small output of the Great 
eight vessels of 14,775 gross tons are each under 2500 
tons, built for the ocean trade, of which four are for 
foreign trade and one (“Morris Adler,” 2481 gross) has 
been sold to Norwegians. 


Interior of Middle Steam Drum, Sterling Boiler, Painted with 
Spartan Internal Boller Paint. The smooth, Jet black sur- 
face of the shell is characteristic of boilers painted with 
Spartan Paint. Notice contrast between steam dryer (not 
painted) and adjacent walls of drum; also in black, polished 
rivet heads on middle right side where scale has_ been 
Somes off, showing Spartan Surface. Photo by C. V 

Valker. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE. 


The article appearing in the July number of the 
Pacific Marine Review on SPARTAN INTERNAL 
BOILER PAINT, has caused such widespread interest 
among steam users, and resulted in requests for ad- 
ditional specific details of application and results, that we 
take pleasure in again calling our reader’s attention to 
the merits of this anti-corrosive agent. 

SPARTAN INTERNAL BOILER PAINT is a paint 
in it’s method of application only. In reality it is a fluid 
dressing which combines with the metal surface to which 
it is applied, to form a composition that is resistant to 
oxydation. 

In applying, an ordinary stiff, clean paint brush ig 
used, preferably with a thrusting rather than a sweeping 
motion. 

The main requirement, and this is vitally important, 
is that the metal surface to be painted, must be ab- 
solutely free from dirt, oil, scale or rust. If care is 
taken to observe this single requirement, when next 
the boiler is opened for cleaning, and the scale, brushed 
down; it will be found that the scale is removed 
with one half the time and effort previously used; the 
shell of the boiler will show a jet black polish, with no 
further corrosion present, although the latter may have 
been in active evidence before painting. 

The accompanying view of the interior of a drum 
of a Sterling boiler, for which photograph we are in- 
debted to the courtesy of Mr. C. V. Walker, Asst. Chief 
of the Southern California Edison Companies’ Long 
Beach plant, illustrates clearly the above point. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the middle right hand side, where the 
scale has been brushed off and the shiny jet black 
Spartan surface appears. 

Mr. E. G. McDonald, Chief Engineer of the Oakland 
plant of the Great Western Power Co., Mr. H. N. 
Mosher of the Oakland plant and Mr. Chas. Eastwood 
of the San Francisco plant of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Mr. John Jackson of the Portland and S. F. Steam- 
ship Co., Mr. E. H. Waterman of Stanford University 
have used SPARTAN INTERNAL BOILER PAINT 
for several years, and anyone interested in seeing the 
actual results of it’s use, may apply to them. 


SUPERHEATERS. 


While there are about 1500 steamers, representing over 
2,000,000 horsepower, sailing from foreign ports equipped 
with fire tube superheaters, the launching of the “Pearl 
Shell” at the ship yards of Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Corporation, Wilmington, Delaware, represents the first 
installation in a new steamer built in this country. 

The “Pearl Shell” is an oil tanker, is to be operated 
by the Shell Oil Company of San Francisco, and will 
sail out of New York harbor for the present at least. 

The “Pearl Shell” is over 400 feet long, represents a 
gross tonnage of over 5600 tons. She is equipped with 
three Scotch marine boilers fitted with Locomotive 
Superheater Company fire tube superheaters, supplying 
superheated steam to triple expansion engines, develop- 
ing 2400 horsepower. 

The superheater was applied to the “Pearl Shell” after 
the purchasers had determined, to their own satisfaction, 
the economies and reliability in operation of a_ super- 
heater of the same design, applied to one of their exist- 
ing steamers of approximately the same size. They have 
also contracted for sufficient superheater equipment to 
convert five more of their existing ships. 


SHIPPING A LAUNCH TO THE ISLANDS. 


The handsome raised forecastle cruiser built to the 
order of C. W. D. Deering of Honolulu at the Frank 
Stone shipyards, Oakland, Cal., and engined by a 75 
horsepower motor built by the Standard Motor Con- 
struction Company of Jersey City, New Jersey, has 
been dispatched to the Hawaiian Islands on board the 
Matson Navigation Company’s steamer “Lurline.” As the 
craft with her engine weighs about 28 tons the slinging 
of her aboard the Matson boat was attended with great 
interest by a group of watchful spectators. As is the 
case with other vessels of the Matson line, the “Lur- 
line” is equipped with Murray Brothers winches whose 
locally manufactured deck machinery has earned an 
enviable reputation up and down the Pacific Coast. The 
Murray winches on the Lurline are of the regular stock 
type with cylinders seven-inch bore by ten-inch stroke 
and two of them handled the heavy Deering launch with 
ease and smoothness. 


The “Niuhi'’ 


Launch 
Steamer ‘‘Lurline.”’ 
a Pair of 7 by 10 Murray Brothers’ Winches. 


Being Hoisted Aboard the Matson 
This 28-Ton Lift is Being Handled by 
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Murray Brothers are quite busy at the present time, 
among other large orders securing the outfitting of the 
big new Matson liner building at the Union Iron Works 
with winches, “R. P. Rithet,”’ with large marine boiler 
and friction winch, also outfitting the six-masted 
schooner “City of Sydney” with their new type gas engine 
friction hoist for hoisting cargo and making sail and 
running her deep fly wheel ship pump which has a lift 
of 29 feet. They are also building four of their patent 
double drum friction hoists with their patent reversible 
kick back which lifts five tons with a single whip. 
Murray Bros. are running to their full capacity with 
numerous electric hoists, etc. 


Twenty carloads of rubber, valued at $1.000.000, were 
recently shipped over the Southern Pacific from San 
Francisco to New York. This shipment, which came 
from Singapore, is the first consignment of rubber of 
such magnitude to be shipped overland from San Fran- 
cisco and was brought here by the East Asiatic Com- 
pany’s steamer “Bried.” Mr. Otto Jelstrup, the local 
representative of the East Asiatic Company, announces 
that his company is going to operate a monthly steamer 
or motor ship directly from Copenhagen through the 
Panama Canal to San Francisco and thence to Tokio 
and Yokohama. 
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With the American Shipbuilders 


HARLAN & HOLLINSWORTH CORPORATION, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
“Benjamin Brewster,’ No. 441, tanker, Standard Oil of 
N. J., 427’ 0” by 53’ 5” by 31’ 0”, engines 27”-45"-74", 
2550 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. August 31, 1916. 


“W. H. Telford,” No. 442, same as above. November 
15, 1916, 
Tanker, No. 446, same as above. April 15, 1917. 


Standard Oil Co. 


cme 


Tanker, No. 445, 8490 gross tons, 
Of N.. Ji; 480’ 0” by 60’ 0” by 36’ 3”, engines 24”-35”-51"- 
75% 3000 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. March 1. A917; 

Freighter, oil in bbls., No. 448, 2750 gross tons, 308’ 0” 
by 44 0” by 20’ 10°. engines 20!4"-34"-56", 1500 h.p., 
2 Scotch boilers. March 1, 1917. 

Coastwise passenger and freight, No. 450, 4500 gross 
tons; ‘Ocean S.S.. ‘€o,,, 435" 0" by 53’ 0” by 357.0% 
engines 28”-46"-75", 3500 h.p., 4 Scotch boilers. Feb- 
ruary 1, 1918. . 

Steamer, No. 451, same as above. August 1, 1918. 

Screw ferry, No. 452, 1404 gross tons, N. Y. C. R. R,, 
210’ 0” by 66’ 214” by 17’ 6”, 2 Scotch boilers, engines 
by W. & A. Fletcher Co. October 15, 1916. 

Single screw coastwise freighter, No. 455, United Fruit 
Company, 322 by 48-3 by 24, engine 2114-35-58, 1600 h.p., 
2 Scotch boilers, 1918. 


Freighter, No. 454, same as above, 1917. 

Freighter, No. 453, same as above, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 499, 5606 gross tons, Vacuum Oil Co., 
427-0 by 53-5 by 31-0, 2700 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, August 
1, 1917. 


CHICAGO SHIPBUILDING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Bulk freighter, No. 79, 261’ 0” by 43’ 6” by 20’ 0”, 
2 Scotch boilers. August 1, 1916. 


Freighter No. 80, same as above, 
Pacific SS-'Co. 


KELLY-SPEAR CO., BATH, MAINE. 


Three barges, Nos. 189, 190, 191, 245’ 0” by 41’ 0” by 
19’ 5”. Deliveries September 15, October 25 and De- 
cember 15, 1916. 

One wooden ocean-going barge, 2900 tons d.w., Penn. 
Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia. 


Atlantic Gulf and 
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STATEN ISLAND SHIPBUILDING CO., PORT 
RICHMOND, N. Y. 


Lighter, No. 680, Pennsylvania Railroad, 110’ 0” by 
32’ 0” by 14’ 11”, engine 17”-24”, 350 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 
Lighter, No:.681; -N. Yi." C. IR. RG a4? 0" by: 330° 26” 


by 14 6”, 1 Scotch boiler. 

Tug, No. 684, Lehigh Valley R. R., 108’ 0” by 26’ 6” 
by 14 6”, engine 20”-42”, 950 h.p., 1 ‘Scotch boiler. 

Steamer No. 688, Clinchfield Navigation Co., 274 by 42 
by 24, engines 18-30-51, 1200 h:p., 2 Scotch boilers, 
April, 1917. 

Steamer No. 689, same as above. 


UNITED ENGINEERING WORKS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Pg a No. 16, C. Henry Smith, 340’ 0” by 48’ 0” 
27’ 3, engine 24”-39”"-65”, 2000 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 
eae 1916. 


ETO WES SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CoO., 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


“Surveyor,” No. 76, Geodetic Survey, 186’ 0” by 34’ 0” 
21’ 6”, engine 18”-29"-47”, 1000 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 
August, 1916. 

Ocean freighter, No. 80, Berg Hansen Co., 261 by 
43-6 by 23, twin or triple 320 h.p. Bolinder engines, 2100 
gross tons, 10 knots. 

Ocean freighter, No. 81, 

Trawler, No. 84, F. M. Dyer, 144 by 22-6 by 
gines 1234-2114-35, 600 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 


CLOONEY CONSTRUCTION AND TOWING CO,, 
WESTLAKE, LA. 


No. 267, scow oil barge, 225 by 40 by 12. 
# 268, auxiliary powered schooner, 150 by 34 by 10-6. 
No. 269, auxiliary powered schooner, 170-6 by 36 by 


No. 270, scow oil barge, 175 by 36 by 9. 
No. 271, auxiliary powered schooner, 185-6 by 37 by 


No. 272, R.R. transfer barge, 244 by 42 by 11-4. 
. 273, lumber barge; 184 by 38-6 by 14-8. 
No. 274, auxiliary powered schooner, 175-6 by 36 by 14. 


same as above. 
14-3, en- 
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CALIFORNIA tae aa CO., LONG BEACH, 


L-6, No. 121, U. S. Submarine. 1916. 
L-7, No. 122, U. S. Submarine. 1916. 
O-14, No. 124, U. S. Submarine. January, 1918. 


O-15, No. 125, U. S. Submarine. January, 1918. 

O-16, No. 126, U. S. Submarine. January, 1918. 

“Cedar,” No. 123, Lighthouse tender, 201’ 0” by 36’ 0” 
by 18 6”, engine 20”-33”-56"” by 39”, 2 Scotch boilers. 
1916. 


W. & A. FLETCHER CO., HOBOKEN, N. J. 

Ferry boat, No. 220, same owner, 210’ 0” by 66’ 234” 
by 17° 6”, engine 19”-19”-38"-38", 1600 h.p., 2 Scotch 
boilers. September, 1916. 

Note:—Hulls for the two tugs building at Pusey & 
Jones, hull of ferryboat building at Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation. 

Three sets of Parsons geared turbines together with 
boilers, piping, etc., for three hulls building at the Balti- 
more Shipbuilding and Dry Docks Company. 


THE WM. CRAMP & SONS SHIP & ENGINE 
BUILDING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

“Porter,” No. 420, U. S. torpedo boat destroyer, 310 
0” by 29’ 10” by 17’ 714”, Parson’s turbines 18000 hp. 
watertube boilers. 

“Wilkes,” No. 422, the same as above. 

“Santa Paula,” No. 439, same as above. 
uary 2, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 428, Petroleum Transport Co., 430’ 0” by 


Delivery Jan- 


58’ 0” by 33’ 4”, engines 27”-4514"-76", 2800 h.p., Scotch 
boilers. Delivery May 3, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 431, Sun Co., same as above. Delivery 
July 4, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 432, Sun Co., same as above. Delivery 


September 18, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 440, ee Transport Co., same as 
above. Delivery March 1, 

Tanker, No. 441, Deuslega ‘Transport Co., same as 
above. Delivery May 1, 1917. 

Passenger steamer, No. 434, Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies S. S. Co., 425’ 0” by 59 0” by 36’ 0”, Parsons 
ie ae 9000 h.p., Scotch boilers. Delivery May 15, 

Passenger steamer No. 435, same as above. Delivery 
June 15, : 

Torpedo boat destroyer, No. 436, 310’ 0” by 30’ 7” 
by 20’ 11”, Parsons turbines, 18,500 h.p., water tube 
boilers. Delivery August 20, 1917. 

Torpedo boat ase a No. 437, same as above. De- 
livery September 5, 191 

Santa Rosa, No. 438, "freighter, W. R. Grace & Co., 

404-6 by 53-9 by 36-9, engines 2514-37-52% by 76, 3000 
h.p., Scotch boilers, December, 1916. 

Steel car ferry, No. 433, 360 by 57 by 22, 2700 hp., 
Florida East Coast Railway. 

Two freight and passenger steamers, W. R. Grace & 
Co., 360 by 51-6 by 25, 6000 tons d.w., January, 1918. 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, CAM- 
DEN, NEW JERSEY. 


“Standard Arrow, ” No. 167, tanker, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. Y., y 0” by 62 6”, engines 24”-35”"-51"-75" by 


51”, 3200° h.p., 3 single ended Scotch boilers. Delivery 
Gs Arrow,” No. 168, same as above. Delivery 
en Arrow,” No. 174, same as above. Delivery 
e rBioad Arrow,” No. 175, same as above. Delivery 


Tanker No. 170, Petroleum Transportation Co., same 
as above, Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No. 190, Petroleum Transportation Co., same 
as above, Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No. 173, Gulf Refining Co., same as above, 
Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No. 172, Gulf Refining Co., 391’-7” by 51’- 0” by 
30’-2”, engines 27” -45"-75" by 48”, 2650 h. p., 3 single- 
ended Scotch boilers, Delivery 1916, 

Tanker No. 189, Gulf Refining Co., same as above, De- 
livery 1917. 

Collier No. 176, Darrow-Mann Co., 437’-0” by 63’-6” 
by 37’-3”, engines 27”-45”-75”" by 51”, 3200 h. p., 3 single- 
ended Scotch boilers, Delivery” 1917. 

Collier No. 177, Darrow-Mann Co., 377’-4” by 55’-0” 
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79 
by 34’ 5” engines 25”-4514"-70" by 46”, 2500 h.p. 3 single- 
ended Scotch boilers, Delivery 1917. 

Collier No. 184, Darrow-Mann Co., same as above, De- 
livery 1917, 

Collier No. 182, Coastwise Transportation Co., same 
as above, Delivery 1917. 

Collier No. 183, Pocahontas Navigation Co., 319’-0” by 
49'-3"” by 27'-6”, engines 21”-35"-58" by 42”, "1800 h. P., 
2 s. e. Scotch boilers, Delivery 1917. 

Carfloats No. 178, No. 179, No. 180, No. 181, N. Y. C. 
R. R., 260’-0” by 38’-0” by 10-0", Delivery 1916. 

Carfloats No. 185, No. 186, No. 187, No. 188, N. Y. C. 
R. R., 265’-0" by 38’-0” by 10’-0”, Delivery BI 

“Idaho,” battleship, 624 by 97-4 by 47-2, 32,000 tons, 
21 knots. 

Collier No. 191, Darrow-Mann Company, same as No. 
177 above. 

Collier No. 192, same as above. 

Contract No. 193, steamer for Carpenter-O’Brien Com- 
pany, 361-9 by 51 by 27, engine 2414-3814-67 by 45, 2150 
h.p., 3S. E. Scotch boilers. 

FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, 

QUINCY, MASS. 

Oil tanker, No. 254, Texas Co., 431-10 by 56 by 32-9, 
engines 2614-44-74 by 51, 4000 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, 
May 31, 1917. 

Oil Tanker No. 253, same as above, January 15, 1917, 

Freighter “Edward Luckenbach,” No. 248, Luckenbach 
Co., 456-5” by 57’-0” by 41’-6”, Curtis turbines, reduc- 
tion gear, 4500 h. p., 3 Scotch boilers, June 15, 1916. 

“Julia Luckenbach,” No. 251, same as above, October 
15, 1916. 

Freighter No. 264, same as above for hull and owner, 
Curtis turbine, twin screw, 4500 h. p., 4 Heine boilers, 
October 1, 1917. 

Freighter No. 265, same as above, December 1, 1917. 

Oil Tanker, No. '255, Argentine Republic, 330°-0” by 
46-0” by 28’-0", engines 22”-37”"-60" by 42’, 1500 h. p., 
2 Scotch boilers, April 15, 1917. 

Seventeen submarines for the U. S. Navy. 

One submarine for Spain. 

Torpedoboat destroyer “Rowan,” No. 243, 315-3 by 29- 
10, Curtis turbines, 17,000 h.p., 4 Yarrow boilers, August 
1917, 

Freighter for Edward F. Luckenbach, same as hull 
No. 248. 

Tanker, 9100 tons deadweight, Mexican Petroleum Co. 

Tanker 9100 tons, same as above. 

NORFOLK NAVY YARD, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 

“Pocahontas,” tug, 600 tons, 123’-8” by 26’-8” by 11’-6”, 
engines 15”-: 24". 38”, 800 h. p., 2 Scotch boilers. 

Torpedoboat destroyer, 1125 tons, 315’-6” by ree a 
by 20-1014", Parsons geared turbines, 20,000 h. p., 4 
Thornycroft boilers. 

PUSEY & JONES, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

One steel tug 80’-0” by 19’-0” by 10’-0”, engines 13’-16” 
by ae Philadelphia & Reading R. R., launched March 

One steel hull for tug, 107’-0” by 24’-6” by 12°-6”. 
BALTIMORE DRY DOCKS & SHIPBUILDING CO., 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Four tankers, 293’-0” by 47'-0” by 28’-0”, 4500 tons 
d. w., triple screw, 600 h. p. Bolinder engines. 

Three tankers, hulls same as above, engines geared 
turbines, Scotch boilers, 1300 h. p. 

ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION, BALTI- 

MORE, MD. 

Three steel tugs, 105’-0” by 24’-0” by 12’-2”, engines 
18”-36” by 26”, B. & W. boilers, Pennsylvania R. R. 
SPEDDEN SHIPBUILDING CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 

Tug, 125’-0” by 24-0” by 14’-0”, July 1, 1916. 

“Northern,” tug, Northern Transportation Co., same as 
above. 

Oil barge, Standard Oil Company. 

One steel tug, 1000 h.p. 

E. DIEBERT & CO., CHESAPEAKE CITY, MD. 

3 1000-ton coasting barges. 

HOWARD See ED JEFFERSONVILLE, 

Steel ferry 120 by 54 by 7, August delivery. 

Steel ferry 120 by 54 by 7, August delivery. 


So 


Steel ferry 130 by 54 by 7, September delivery. 

Steel ferry 120 by 54 by 7, September delivery. 

Steel excursion steamer, 200 by 36 by 6-6, October 
delivery. : 

Wooden packet, 167 by 33 by 6, October delivery. 

Wooden packet, 170 by 33 by 6, October delivery. 


NEW YORK NAVY YARD, NEW YORK. 
“Arizona,” U. S. Battleship. 
“California,” U. S. Battleship. 
No. 43, U. S. Battleship. 


A. C. BROWN & SONS, TOTTENVILLE, §. I. 

Two tugs. 

One wooden pilot schooner 118-0” o. a., 80’-0” w. 1. 
by 22’-0” by 13-0”, Virginia Pilots’ Association. 
WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, NEW BALTIMORE, N. Y. 

One tug, 75’-0” by 18’-0” by 8-0”. 
nine carfloats 250’-0” long. Philadelphia & Reading 


PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


“Henderson,” government transport, 10,000 tons dis- 
placement, 4000 h. p., 483-0" by 60’-10” by 19’-10”. 
JAS. REES & SONS CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
One steel stern wheeler, 180’-0” by 40’-0” by 5’-0”, for 
South American service. 
CHESTER SHIPBUILDING CO., CHESTER, PA. 


Two steel tankers, 400 feet long, 5000 gross tons, tur- 
bines with reduction gear, Norwegian interests, to be 
launched June and August, 1916. 

One freighter, 4000 gross tons, to be launched Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 345, length 401 feet, Scotch 
boilers, September, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 344, same as above, September, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 343, same as above, June 1917. 

Tanker, No. 342, same as above, May 1917, 

Tanker, No. 341, same as above, March 1917. 

Freighter, No. 347, 400 feet long, turbines, Scotch boil- 
ers, June 1917, 

Freighter, same as above, No. 346, June 1917. 


AMERICAN CAR & ROUNE RY CO., WILMINGTON, 


turbines, 


Two sea-going barges, 243’-0” by 40’-0” by 16’-0”, 
1150 tons, July and September, 1916. 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
CO., NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
“Pennsylvania,” No. 171, U. S. Navy, 31,400 tons dis- 
placement. : 
“Mississippi,” No. 185, U. S. Navy, 32,000 tons dis- 

placement. 
“Edgar F. Luckenbach,” No. 190, Luckenbach S. S. 
Co., freighter, 8,000 gross tons, 425’-0” by 57’-0” by 42’-0”. 
“Antwerpen,” No. 191, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
tanker, 8374 gross tons, 460’-0” by 60’-0” by 36’-2”. 
“Henry B. Mallory,” No. 193, Mallory S. S. Co., freight 
Se peneeneey 6500 gross tons, 424-6” by 54’-3” by 


“Munalbro,” No. 194, Munson S. S. Co., freighter, 4600 
gross tons, 360-0” by 49’-0” by 30-0”. 

“William G. Warden,” No. 196, same as No. 186 above. 

“F. Q. Barstow,” same as above. 

“William A. McKenney,” No. 198, Crowell & Thurlow 
S. S. Co., 5900 gross tons, freighter, 395’-6” by 55’-0” 
by 34-6”, 

“Felix Taussig,” No. 199, same as above. 

Freighter, No. 200, Munson S. S. Co., 4600 tons, 370’- 
0” by 53’-0” by 30’-0”. 

Freighter, No. 206, same as above. 

“C. B. Jennings,” No. 201, same as No. 186. 

Tanker, No. 205, same as above, Atlantic Refining Co. 

“Torres,” No. 202, Southern Pacific Co., tanker, 5125 
gross tons, 380’-0” by 59’-0” by 287-0”. 

“El Almirante,” No. 203, Southern Pacific Co., 
freighter, 4500 gross tons, 364’-0” by 51’-0” by 33’-6”. 

“El Capitan,” same as above. 

H. H. Rogers, 10,900 gross, No. 187, tanker, 500 by 
68 by 38. 

Freighter, No. 207, 4600 gross, Munson S. S. Line, 370 
by 53 by 30. 

Tanker, No. 208, 11,300 gross, Standard Oil, 475 by 
60 by 36-2. 

Tanker, No. 209, same as above. 
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NAVY YARD, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Submarine “L-8,” Lake, 165 by 15 by 14, engine Busch 
Sulzer Diesel, 6 cylinder, 2 cycle, 2 engines, 600 h. p., 
Jan. 15, 1917. 
ARTHUR D. STORY, ESSEX, MASS. 
One schooner, 160 tons register. 
One schooner, 100 tons register. 
One schooner, 120 tons register. 
BOSTON NAVY YARD. 
U. S. supply ship, 422’-11" by 55’-0" by 38’-6", 8500 
tons, 4000 h. p., March, 1917. 
One large torpedo-testing barge. 


BOWKER SHIPBUILDING CO., PHIPPSBURG, 
MAINE. 


One three-masted schooner, 550 tons, Captain Roberts, 
Jesterville, Maryland. 


R. L. BEAN, CAMDEN, MAINE. 
One, two-decked, four-masted schooner, 
38’-0” by 18’-0”, 1500 tons d. w. 
BATH IRON WORKS, BATH, MAINE. 
Torpedoboat destroyer “Davis,” 16,000 s.h.p., Parsons 
turbines, Normand boilers. 
Torpedoboat destroyer “Allen,” same as above. 
Torpedoboat destroyer, 315’-0" by 30’-7", 1125 tons, 
20,000 h.p., Parsons turbines with reduction gear, Nor- 
mand boilers. 
Two steel car floats, 265’-0” by 40’-0” by 10’-0”. 
Steam yacht, 240’-0” by 25’-0” by 13’-6”, 26 knots, 
twin screw, Parsons turbines, oil burner, water tube 
boilers, John N. Willys. 


MATHEWS SHIPBUILDING CO., HOQUIAM, 
WASH. 


180’-0" by 


Lumber schooner, two 320 h.p. Bolinder engines, 
1,250,000 capacity, E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 

Lumber steamer, 195’-0" by 44’-0” by 14’-0”, Chas. H. 
Higgins Co. 7 

Wooden lumber schooner, 206-0” by 42-0” by 14’-0”, 
1,250 capacity, 2 B. & W. boilers, engines by United 
Engineering Works, 1314”-22”-36" by 24”, launching June, 
1916, F. S. Freeman Co. 

Wooden lumber schooner 210-0” by 48-0” by 15’-0”, 
1,200,000 capacity, twin screw, Bolinder engines, E. k. 
Wood Lumber Co., September, 1916. 


SAWYER BROS., MILLBRIDGE, MAINE. 
Four-masted schooner, 500 tons, 150’-0” by 35’-0” by 
13’-0”, for the market. 


ROBT. PALMER & SONS CO., NOANK, CONN. 
Six 195 foot coal barges, Philadelphia and Reading 
R. R. . 


G. G. DEERING CO., BATH, MAINE. 
One five-masted schooner, 3000 tons d. w. 


TOWNSEND MARINE RAILWAY, BOOTHBAY, 
MAINE. 


Barge, 150’-0” long, Lynn & Boston Express Co. 
Steamer “Halcyon,” 108-0” long, U. S. Fisheries De- 
partment. : 


ST. HELENS SHIPBUILDING CO., ST. HELENS, 
OREGON. 

Two auxiliary power lumber schooners, 278-0” by 
48’-0” by 19’-0”, 2,000,000 capacity, 2 320 h. p. Bolinders, 
Chas. R. McCormick Co. 

One three-masted wooden lumber schooner, 158’-0” by 
35’-0” by 12’-6", 500,000 capacity, 150 h. p. Bolinder, 
Kirby Lumber Co. 

One auxiliary schooner, same as above. 

One auxiliary power schooner, 250 by 44 by 18, 
1,500,000 ft. lumber, for Chas. R. McCormick Co., Jan- 
uary, 1917. Contract sublet to Wilson Bros., Astoria, 
Oregon. 

One auxiliary powered schooner 200 by 48 by 18 for 
the Chas R. McCormick Co. 

One auxiliary powered schooner, 650,000 ft. lumber, 
California and Oregon Lumber Co., February 1917. 


NAVY YARD, MARE ISLAND, CAL. 
Torpedoboat destroyer, 310-0” by 30'-0” by 18'-0”, 
Jan. 1, 1917, ; 
“Cuyama,” 475'0” by 56-0” bv 36'-0", 14,000 tons dis- 
placement, 2 B. & W. boilers, 5200 h.p. 
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Torpedoboat destroyer, 315’-0” by 30’-7”, 1125 tons, oil 
fired water tube boilers and turbines. 
U. S. Battleship No. 44, 32,000 tons. 


MOORE & SCOTT IRON WORKS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Freighter, 376-0" by 52’-3” by 28’-0", 7100 tons d. w., 
3S. £. Scotch boilers, 2400 h. p., G. E. Curtis geared 
turbines, Hind, Rolph & Co., January, 1917. 

freighter, same as above, tor G. W. McNear. 

Tanker, 425 by 57 by 33, 70,000 bbls. 12 knots, 2600 
h.p., Curtis turbines, B. & W. boilers, Huasteca Pe- 
troleum Co., delivery 1917, 


BENICIA SHIPYARDS CO., BENICIA, CAL. 
One ferryboat, cost $50,000. 
SAUSALITO SHIPYARD, SAUSALITO, CAL. 
Two oil barges, 81’-0” by 26’-0" by 10’-0”, Shell 
Co. of Cal. 
AMERICAN SHIPSO AS Co., CLEVELAND, 


Oil 


Freight and passenger steamer 251’-0" by 43’-6" by 
20’-0”, 3000 tons d. w., engine 20°-33"-54" by 40”, 1600 
h.p., 2 Scotch boilers 14’-6” by 11’-0", launch April, 1916, 
A. H. Skaugaards. 

Steamer, same as above, launch April, 1916, Arthur 
Mathieson. 

Freighter, 524’-0” by 54’-0” by 30’-0”, 6000 tons gross, 
1900 h.p., launching August, 1916, M. A. Hanna & Co. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING CO., LORAIN, OHIO. 


Freighter, 580’-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0", 12,000 tons d.w., 
10 knots, engines 2414”-41"-65” by 42”, 3 Scotch boilers 
13’-6” by 11’-0”. 180 Ibs. working pressure, Pittsburg 
Steamship Co., September, 1916. 

Freighter, same as above, Franklin S. S. Co., Septem- 
ber, 1916. ; 

l'reighter, same as above, Pittsburg S. S. Co., Spring, 


Freighter, same as above, Inter-Lake S. S. Co., Spring, 


Bulk freighter, 550’-0” by 60’-0” by 31’-0”, 10,000 tons 
d.w., 2500 h.p., delivery 1917, ' 

Eighteen armored power boats, 90 h.p., 6 cylinder 
gasoline engines. Russian Government. 

Two freight and passenger steamers, No. 719 and 
No. 720, 580 by 60 by 32, 7700 gross, 10 knots, engines 
2414-41-65 by 42, 3 Scotch boilers, 2000 h.p., 12,000 d.w., 
Pittsburg Steamship Company. 

Freighter, No. 462, 2100 gross, 1200 h.p., Atlantic, Gulf 
and West Indies SS Co. 

Steel barge, No. 461, 2100 gross tons, November 1916. 


DETROIT dae yard CO., WYANDOTTE, 


Three freighters, 251’-0” by 43’-6” by 20’-0”, 2100 gross 
tons, 1600 hp. 10 knots, engines 18”-29”-48" by 40”, 
two boilers 14’-6” by 11'-0”. 

Freighter, 199, same as above, Hassler Bros., New 
York. 

‘ Freighter No. 200, same as above, Barber & Co, 
New York. : 

Freighter No. 201 same as above, Atlantic Gulf & 
Pacific SS. Co. 

Freighter, No. 202, same as above. 


GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS, ASH- 
TABULA, OHIO. 


Freighter, 580’-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0”, 10 knots, 2300 
h.p., engines 241%4”-40"-65” by 42”, 3 Scotch boilers 13’- 
6” by 11’-6”, 12,000 tons d.w., Pi toburg. Steamship Co. , 

Freighter, 256-3” by 43’-0” by 197-2”, engines 16”- 
2614”-45" by 33”, 2 Scotch boilers 11'-6” by 11’-6”, 700 
h.p., 10 knots. J. L. Crosthwaite. 


GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS, 
ECORSE, MICH. 


Self unloading steamer 439'-3” by 56’-0” by 30’-0”, 
engines 1914”-281%4"-41"-60" by 42”, 1775 h.p., 10 knots, 
2 Scotch boilers, 14-9” by 12’-0", 4810 tons register. 
Wyandotte Transportation Co. 

Tank steamer, 262-0” by 43’-6” by 25’-6”, 10 knots, 
1150 h.p., engines 18°-2914"-50” by 36”, 2 Scotch boilers 
12’-6” by 11’-6”, 2200 gross tons, Argentine government. 

Two colliers, 262’-0” by 43’-6” by 27’-5”, engines 21”- 
3414”-57" by 42”, 2 Scotch boilers 13’-6” by 11’-0”, 1350 
h.p., 10 knots, 2482 tons register, Morris Adler, Inc. 
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Two cargo steamers, 261’-0” by 43’-0" by 29’-9", 2500 
gross tons, 10 knots, 1100 h.p., engines 18”-2914”-5014” 
by 36”, 2 Scotch boilers, 12’-6” by 11'-6", Clyde Steam- 
ship Co. 

Three colliers, 261’-0" by 43’-5” by 27’-5”, 2550 gross 
tons, 10 knots, 1350 h.p., for coastwise service. 

Bulk freighter, 580-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0”", 12,000 tons 
d.w., 10 knots, 2300 h.p. 

Freighter, 580 by 60 by 32, 7,700 gross, 12,000 dw., 
engines 2414-41-65 by 42, 3 Scotch boilers 13-6 by 1], 
delivery Spring 1917. Pittsburg S. S. Co. 

Seven additional steamers for unannounced interests. 


TOLEDO SHIPBUILDING CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 

Two steel auxiliary schooners, 260’-0" by 42’-0" by 
19’-0”, 1700 gross tons, Bolinder engines, 7 knots, 3500 
tons d.w. A. M. Smith Shipping Co., August 1, 1916. 

Freighter, 580’-0"” by 60’-0” by 32’-0", 12,000 tons d.w., 
10% knots, Great Lakes Steamship Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Four steel tank steamers for Baltic trade, Norwegian 
owners, particulars not yet available. 


SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION AND DRY DOCK CO. 

Three submarines, U. S. Government. 

Torpedoboat destroyer, 315’-0" by 30-7” by 8-0", 1125 
tons, oil fired water tube boilers and turbines. 

Two freighters, 368-0" by 47’-9" by 27'-3”, 12 knots, 
5000 tons d.w., New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co., 
launchings May and June, 1916, 

Three freighters, 392’-0"” by 54’-0” by 29’-1”, 7500 tons. 

Freighter No. 91, Edgar F. Luckenbach 469-3 by 55-11 
by 40-8, Parsons turbines, Heine boilers. 

Freighter No. 92, for foreign parties, 396 by 53 by 29-3, 
3-cylinder triple, Scotch boilers. 


J. F. DUTHIE & CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Ferry 100 by 28 by 10, 225 Southwark-Harris engine. 
E. W. HEATH, SEATTLE, WASH. 


g wooden power schooner, 310 tons. Captain Louis L. 
ane. 


NILSON & KELEZ, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Light draft twin-screw freighter, two 80 h.p. oil en- 
gines. Pacific American Fisheries Co. 


PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD, BREMERTON, 
WASH. 


One submarine, U. S. Government. 
JOHNSON BROS. & BLANCHARD, SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Wooden river steamer, twin screw, gas engines, 700 
tons d.w. Westward Navigation Co. 


UNION IRON WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Tanker, No. 123, 7100 gross tons, launched Feb. 5, 
1916, 435’-0” by 56’-0” by 33’-6”, 70,000 barrels, Curtis 
geared turbines 2400 h. p., 11 knots, 3 S. E. Scotch boil- 
ers 14’-9” by 11’-9”, Union Oil Co. 

Tanker, No. 125, same as above, Standard Transporta- 
tion Co. of Delaware, launch August 5, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 129, same as above, J. W. Van Dyke, 
launch November 18, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 130, same as above, launch December 16, 
1916. 

Tanker, No. 131, same as above, launch January, 1917. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Tanker, No. 140, 
launch March, 1917, 

Tanker, No. 141, same as above, launch March, 1917. 

Freighter, No. 126, 4107-0” by 56’-0” by 327-0", 10,000 
tons d. w., Curtis geared turbines, 2400 h. p., 11 knots, 
2 S. E. Scotch boilers, 14’-9” by 11'-0”, Rolph Naviga- 
tion & Coal Co., launch April, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 132, same as above, Walker-Armstrong 
Co., launch October, 1916. Perr. 

Freighter, No. 133, same as above, Rolph Navigation 
& Coal Co., launch October, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 136, same as above, Standard Transpor- 
tation Co. of Delaware, launch November, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 137, same as above, launch November, 

16 


same as above, Wilhelm Jebsen, 


Freighter, No. 138, same as above, launch January, 
17, 
Freighter, No. 139, same as above, launch January, 
17. 


Tanker, No. 124, 435’-0” by 56’-0” by 33-6”, 11 knots, 
engines 27”-47"-76" by 48”, 2600 h. p., 3 S. E. Scotch 
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boilers, 14’-9” by 12’-0”, Standard Oil Co. of California, 
launch July, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 128, same as above, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, launch August, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 135, 457’-0” by 58’-0” by 41’-0”, 11 knots, 
85,000 barrels, engines 24”-34”-51"-74" by 54”, 3300 h. p., 
3 S. E. Scotch boilers 15’-6” by 12’-1”, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, launch February, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 134, same as above, launch January, 1917. 

Passenger and freight, No. 127, 480’-0” by 58-1” by 
36-5”, 9728 gross tons, 16 knots, twin screw, 9 B. & W. 
boilers, Westinghouse-Parsons geared turbines, Matson 
Navigation Co., launch November, 1916. 

Floating dry dock No. 142, 450 by 100 by 41 for Union 
Iron Works. 

Tankers Nos. 143-144, 435 by 56 by 33-6, 7445 gross 
tons, 11 knots, 3 Scotch boilers 15 by 11-9, Curtis tur- 
bines 2600 h.p., Atlantic Refining Co. 

Tankers Nos. 144-145-146, duplicates of the above, 
Pan-American Petroleum and Transport Co. 

Freighter, 340 by 48 by 27-3, engines 25-40-65 by 42, 
1500 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers, C. Henry Smith, Inc., Sep- 
tember, 1916. 

MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY, SPARROWS 

POINT, MD. 

“Cornelia,” freighter, Bull Insular Line, 328-6 by 46-6 
by 26-3, engines same as No. 153, 2500 h.p., 3 Scotch 
boilers, No. 155. 

“Helen,” freighter, No. 156, same as above. 

“Munrio,” freighter, No. 157, Munson Line, 334-6 by 
48 by 27-6, engines same as No. 153. 

“James McGee,” tanker, No. 158, Standard Oil, 500 by 
68 by 30-6, twin screw, engines 2014-35-60 by 42, 3000 
h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. 

“W. C. Teagle,” tanker, No. 159, same as above. 

“Mayari,” ore carrier, No. 160, Spanish American Iron 
Co., 450 by 57 by 37, engine 2614-46-76 by 48, 2800 h.p., 
3 Scotch boilers. 

“Daiquiri,” No. 161, same as above. 

Freighter, No. 164, A. H.° Bull & Co., 328-6 by 46 
by 25-6, engine 22-3714-60 by 42, 1750 h.p., 2 Scotch 
boilers. 

W. F. STONE, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Wooden tug, 50 by 16, Golden West Brewing Co. 

Two wooden tug hulls. 

Two steam schooner hulls, 225 by 43 by 17, 1,500,000 
feet, one for J. R. Hanify, the other for Sudden & 
Christensen. 

One power schooner for South Sea Island trade, 100 
by 24 by 9. 

One 45-foot cruising auxiliary yawl, Charles Adams, 
San Jose. 

PETERSON SHIPBUILDING CO., ABERDEEN, 

ts WASH. 

Wooden schooner 240 by 42-6 by 16, 1,400,000 feet, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

Two steam schooners, 1,000,000 feet, completion No- 
vember, 1916, 
.Wooden schooner, 225 by 43, 1,200,000 ft. 

Byxbee & Clark. 
COBB, BUTLER CO., ROCKLAND, ME. 

Steam lighter 185 by 40 by 14, 1400 tons, engine 15- 
22-36, Boston Sand and Gravel Co., September 1916. 


lumber, 


\ WHITE 


One 200-foot, 2100 ton, 4-masted schooner, Crowell 
& Thurlow Co., Boston. 

One 500,000 foot lumber schooner, Baltimore interests. 
SUPERIOR SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 

Freighter No. 524, 261 feet, 2000 h.p., Roy M. Wolvin. 
JOHN H. MATHIS & CO., CAMDEN. N. J. 
One cattle boat, New Jersey stockyards. 
One passenger boat, 120 feet long. 
JOHN MARTINOLICH, TACOMA, WASH. 
Passenger steamer 122 by 18 by 7, Washington Steam- 
boat Co., Seattle. 
Similar steamer for Tacoma interests. 
Cc. E. FULTON, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Ten power boats. 
Two barges. 
One 1,000,000-ft. lumber schooner, Sudden & Christen- 
sen. 
One same as above for J. R. Hanify Co. 


JOHN H. MATHIS & CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Three 250-ft. car floats, Pennsy. R. R. Co. 
HAMMOND COMPANY, FAIRHAVEN, CAL. 
Lumber schooner “Santiam,” 220 by 42 by 14-6, engine 
1314-22-36 by 24, 2 B. & W. boilers, 650 h.p., Hammond 


Lumber Company. 

Lumber schooner “Flavel,” duplicate of above. 

THE ANDERSON CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 

One tug. 

25 salmon boats. 

HANLON DRY DOCK & SHIPBUILDING CO,, 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Ten kelp harvesters 100 by 34, Hercules Powder Co. 

One 5-masted barkentine 270 by 45 by 19, for Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. 

Five-masted barkentine, 270 by 46 by 26-6, oil engines, 
Western Fuel Co., delivery November, 1916. 

Two 3500-ton d.w. barges, Western Fuel Co., De- 
cember, 1916. 

JOE FELLOWS YACHT AND LAUNCH CO., WIL- 
MINGTON, CAL. 
Four 45-ft. fishing boats with 35 h.p. Atlas gas engines. 
KRUSE & BANKS, NORTH BEND, ORE. 

Steam schooner, 225 by 42 by 16-6, Byxbee & Clark, 
San Francisco. 

Steam schooner, 235 by 42 by 16, Chas. Nelson Co., 
San Francisco. 

Steam schooner, 225 by 42 by 16, Oliver J. Olson Co., 
San Francisco. 

Engines for the first two building at Main Street Iron 
Works and for the third at the Union Iron Works’ 
Alameda Branch. 

SCHULTZE SET AED LOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, 


Schooner, 85 by 24, 120 h.p., Skandia oil engine, Angelo 
Fasce Co., Callao, Peru. 
SEABORN SHIPBUILDING CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
Two 1,250,000-ft. lumber schooners. 
TANK SHIPBUILDING CO., NEWBURG, N. Y. 
Two 11,000-ton d.w. tankers. 
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The Administration Shipping Bill 


HE Administration shipping measure as 
T amended by the Senate Committee on Com- 

merce and reported by Mr. Simmons with 
amendments on July 19,. if passed in its present 
form, will constitute the most remarkable bit of 
legislation ever undertaken by any nation. ‘The 
present Republican aspirant for Presidential honors 
has been referring rather caustically to the “You 
kiss me and I'll kiss you” legislation that has 
been going on so freely at Washington for a great 
many years, but what will we say of this “I’ll bite 
you and you will bite me” act which the present 
Administration has advanced as a cure for the 
ills of the American exporter and importer? 

“To establish a United States Shipping Board 
for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and 
a merchant marine to meet the requirements of 
the commerce of the United States with its Terri- 
tories and possessions and with foreign countries; 
to regulate carriers by water engaged in the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States; and for other purposes.” 

This is the preamble of a measure which, like 
its predecessor, the Seamen’s bill, will be enforced 
only in regard to American ships. Another burden 
will be cast upon American ships and the only 
comfort offered will be the Government’s assurance 
that the burden was meant to have been equally 
imposed on American and foreign shipping alike 
but that the foreigners refused to swallow the 
pill. 

Sections one and two of this unnecessarily long 
act describe the nomenclature employed through- 
out the rest of the sections. Sections three and 
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four describe the methods of appointing the mem- 
bers of the proposed Shipping Board. ‘Not more 
than three of the commissioners shall be appointed 
from the same political party” is one of those 
strange American provisions that would save the 
cat from hanging by drowning it.. We would keep 
the commissioners out of politics by giving them 
all a political complexion by the terms of the 
act creating their office. However the manner of 
choosing these commissioners is of little impor- 
tance, as is likewise the paltry $10,000 per annum 
which is entirely insufficient to attract men big 
enough to handle the maritime needs of the 
United States. 

Section five is important as it relates to the 
methods the board shall pursue in securing ships. 
The board is empowered to have constructed and 
equipped in American ship yards and navy yards 
or in foreign shipyards (the act does not state 
whether the board can use foreign navy yards or 
not) or to purchase, lease or charter vessels with 
the restrictions that neither the board nor any 
corporation formed under Section 11 of the act in 
which the United States is then a stockholder shall 
purchase or charter any vessel “which is then en- 
gaged in the foreign or domestic commerce of the 
United States, unless it is about to be withdrawn 
from such commerce without any intention on the 
part of the owner to return it thereto within a 
reasonable time,” or “which is under the registry 
or flag of a foreign country which is then engaged 
in war.” ; 

Now just look calmly at that Section 5 and 
ask yourself, in the light of present conditions, 
where the shipping board is going to secure boats 
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freight congestion and bring down 
They cannot be built in this coun- 
try unless a great number of new. shipbuilding 
plants are set up to build them and_ steel ship- 
building is not a business to flop into head over 
heels just because there is a few Government 
orders for merchant ships to be had. If they are 
to be bought and not to be bought from American 
owners, and the act states that they shall not be 
recruited from already in use in_ the 
American foreign or coasting trades, then who will 
sell them? Later on in Section 9 the act states 
that these vessels secured by the Shipping Board 
cannot be sold to take out foreign register. Is 
any one insane enough for a moment to believe 
that any country is going to sit quietly by and 
allow the United States Shipping Board to deplete 
its merchant marine? Greece is a neutral country. 
Greece has sprung from recent poverty to present 
day wealth through one ageney—her merchant 
marine. If this Shipping Board began to corral 
Greek steamers how long do you think it would 
be before the Greeks had a law preventing the 
sale of Greek steamers to foreigners? Indeed, an 


to reheve 
charter rates? 


vessels 


examination of this section must convince anyone 


that the act has no merit as an emergency measure 
and yet “emergency” has been its most frequently 
used countersign. 

It is when we come to Section 9 that the most 
serious menace in the entire act appears. ‘This 
section states: 

“That any vessel purchased, chartered or leased 
from the board may be registered or enrolled and 
licensed, or both registered and enrolled and 
licensed, as a vessel of the United States and en- 
titled to the benefits and privileges appertaining 
thereto; provided, that foreign built vessels ad- 
mitted to American registry or enrollment and 
license under this act, and vessels owned, char- 
tered, or leased by any corporation in which the 
United States is a stockholder, and vessels sold, 
leased or chartered to any person a citizen of the 
United States, as provided in this act, may engage 
in the coastwise trade of the United States.” 

Here we have a letting down of the bars with 
a vengeance. That protection which has enabled 
the shipowners of the United States to build up 
the finest and yet cheapest coasting service in the 
world is to be utterly swept aside. Just what the 
effect of such legislation will be is impossible to 
tell. Unfortunately the conditions arising out of 
the European war have hedged shipping about 
with such unusual values that legislation that 
would utterly cripple shipping a couple of years 
ago has now little or no effect. In order to 
properly gauge present-day legislation it must be 
viewed in the light of a return to normal condi- 
tions. This Section 9 with its provision whereby 
any citizen could secure a foreign ship, if the 


board had one to dispose of, and put her in the 
coastwise trade in opposition to American-built 
ships constitutes a bit of very rank injustice to the 
American shipowner. It is the entering of the 
wedge that will destroy the one bit of intelligent 
shipping policy that remains in our country,—pro- 
tection for the coasting trade. If foreign-built ships 
can enter the coasting trade, the next step will be 
the foreign-owned ship and then will come the utter 
disruption of all regular coasting lines through 
the intermittent raids of foreign shipping. 

But while we are purchasing the ships of foreign 
nations right and left, are we to sell them any 
return? .\re we to take any stock in 
the doctrine of reciprocity? No, indeed not, for 


vessel in 


this act states: 
“No vessel registred or enrolled and licensed 
under the laws of the United States, or owned 


by any person a citizen of the United States, 


except one which the board is prohibited from 
purchasing, shall be sold to any person not a 
citizen of the United States or transferred to a 
foreign registry or flag, unless such vessel is first 
tendered to the board at a price in good faith 
offered by others, or, if no such offer, at a fair 
price to be determined in the manner provided in 
Section 10.” 

Section 11 sets forth that the Shipping Board 
may form one or more corporations under the laws 
of the District of Columbia and that the United 
States must be the majority stockholder in such 
corporations. Any vessel to be operated by this 
board must first be offered for charter, lease or 
purchase to any bona fide citizen of the United 
States. If such vessel cannot be thus disposed of 
it may be operated by one of these Government 
corporations. These corporations are to auto- 
matically dissolve five years from the date of term- 
ination of the European war. Here again we have 
the intimation that this act is an emergency 
measure. 

Section 13 is devoted to duties of the board 
that are altogether in keeping with the proper 
functions of a Shipping Board and which no one 
can take exception to. It sets forth the duty of 
the board to investigate construction and operating 
costs of foreign and American shipping, and dis- 
crepancies between foreign and American naviga- 
tion laws and to recommend remedial legislation 
to Congress. 

From Section 15 on to the end, the act runs the 
entire gamut of Government control and to fully 
realize just what this means it is necessary to 
understand that the provisions apply with equal 
force to foreign ships as well as American. The 
board is to have the right to fix the rate of freight 
on any commodity carried from any foreign port to 
any American port or from any American port to 
any foreign port whether that commodity is carried 
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in an American or foreign ship. It has the right 
to examine the books of any foreign or domestic 
shipping concern, to pass on any and all agree- 
ments between steamship lines or between water 
and rail lines, to prevent any freight rate that has 
once been lowered to be put back at its old level 
and in fact to thoroughly dominate the overseas 
and interstate marine freight markct. 

These powers are certainly sweeping enough 
when applied to American shipping, but when 
saddled upon foreign shipping the invitation for 
reprisals from foreign governments is too trans- 
parent to deceive the dullest mind. If our Shipping 
3oard sees fit to lower the freight rate on a cer- 
tain article of export and the foreign shipping 
carrying that export protest to their home govern- 
ments over such action, what will be the result? 
There are a good many ways to even up the score. 
Perhaps they might steal a leaf out of our early 
American history and set up a protective wall of 
differential duties,—allow such goods free entry 
when brought by their own ships and burden 
them with a heavy tariff when brought in Ameri- 
can ships. Such action would be mild legislation 
as compared to the present Administration 
Shipping Act. 

Regulation cannot and will not force the foreign 
ship off the ocean and replace her with a vessel 
flying the Stars and Stripes. We once carried 
about 90 per cent. of our imports and exports. 
Such a condition was highly lucrative to a young 
and growing country but it was not natural. The 
natural percentage for any maritime nation to 
carry is 50 per cent. and if we ever attain this 
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fivure we will have accomplished commercial vic- 
tories on the sea beyond the wildest dreams of the 
most advanced champion of the American deep- 
seas merchant marine. 

American shipping, and by this term we mean 
our off-shore shipping, has materially strengthened 
its position in the past two years. The natural 
result of the proposed Shipping Board through 
punitive efforts at rate regulation would draw 
the retaliation of the entire maritime world upon 
an institution that is just commencing to get 
its head fairly above water and which, even 
despite recent heavy profits arising through war 
conditions, is in no condition to weather any such 
storm as would follow America’s attempt to dictate 
freight rates to foreign steamers 
shores. 


visiting its 


It is our opinion that the return of normal 
conditions, which will follow a few years after the 
close of the war, will witness the rescinding of 
much present-day legislation and that no country 
will dare dictate rules that the whole world must 
follow. 

Remember that Europe burst into flame over an 
archduke, and archdukes were so plentiful that 
one of them need not have been missed. Now one 
ocean carrier and her economic influence upon 
the fortunes of the country that owns her is of 
more importance than a whole wilderness of arch- 
dukes and the United States must either wink 
upon the enforcement of this Shipping Act as far 
as foreign shipping is concerned or else stir up 
a hornet’s nest. + 


The Internal Combustion Engine 


with the use of the internal combustion engine 

on the Pacific Coast is the fact that the sec- 
tion of the world best adapted to its needs was 
about the last quarter of the globe to take kindly 
to its use. 

On the Pacific Coast there is to be obtained a 
cheap and plentiful supply of fuel for the internal 
combustion engine and the long trans-Pacific runs 
offer the very best opportunity for the internal 


P wise the most surprising thing connected 


combustion motor to demonstrate its economy in. 


fuel consumption. Here indeed conditions seemed 
to combine to make a natural field for the wide- 
spread use of marine internal combustion motors 
and yet their adoption has just blossomed forth 
in a really commercial sense during the past 
few months and then only after years of educa- 
tion and pioneering on the part of firms and 
their agents who had deep faith in the ultimate 
demonstration of the thorough reliability and 
worthiness of their engines. 
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The reasons which prevented an earlier ac- 
ceptance of the internal combustion engine on 
the Pacific Coast divide themselves roughly into 
two groups—reasons that could be urged against 
the adoption of these engines elsewhere as well 
as along the Pacific Coast and reasons that were 
peculiar to this locality. The Diesel and the 
hot bulb engines with all the variations and new 
ideas which have been incorporated into them by 
ingenious and enterprising designers encountered, 
in the West as elsewhere, the suspicion which 
always attaches to a new type of prime mover. 
That tried and trusted servant of mankind, the 
reciprocating steam engine and its brilliant younger 
sister, the steam turbine, had served too long 
and faithfully to be discarded for anything but 
machinery that would prove itself reliable not 
only for a short time but through a long period 
of grueling years. 

The prophets who predicted the disappearance 
of the steam engine before the advent of the 
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new prime mover have had to materially modify 
their views and come to the conclusion that any 
growth, to be healthy, must be natural and that 
the maker of any really reliable and serviceable 
internal combustion motor for marine uses need 
only worry himself about filling his orders and 
let the future take care of the disappearance of 
the steam engine if such a thing is ever to come 
to pass. The builders of steam engines and 
boilers were naturally loath to welcome the ad- 
vent of machinery which might ultimately call 
for a partial remodeling of their shop facilities 
and the retraining of machinists. The engineers 
in charge of the machinery on our steamers could 
hardly be expected to enthuse over the prospect 
of taking charge of machinery that was strange 
to them. ‘The shipowner, however ignorant he 
might be of machinery, understood the first 
principles of the steam engine and hesitated, and 
rightfully hesitated, to undertake the installation 
of new machinery types even in the face of the 
promised savings in fuel consumption. 

When an accident happens to any machine that 
has blossomed forth as something new in the 
engineering world the significance attaching to 
that accident becomes unduly magnified. If a 
boiler bursts occasionally there is no odium cast 
upon boilers thereby and the only result is an 
endeavor on the part of the makers of the type 
of boiler that has failed to ascertain if the failure 
arose through faulty design or some local con- 
dition peculiar to that particular boiler. If a 
piston rod is broken in a steam engine or the 
- blades of a turbine are stripped, no one dreams 
of magnifying such an accident into a cause for 
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the rejection of the use of such machinery. 
These accidents occur once in a while and as 
their causes are pretty clearly known outside as 
well as inside the engineering profession they are 
viewed in their proper light as accidents and not 
as failures. Should a Diesel engine suffer a 
cracked cylinder cover, however, there is quite 
another story to tell. Aside from that portion of 
the marine engineering fraternity that understand 
the design and working of. Diesel engines, the 
cause of such an accident is more or less obscure, 
and what we do not understand readily magnifies 
itself till it assumes a far more serious aspect than 
it really has. This feeling is in no way due to 
antagonism to the internal combustion engine, 
it is merely a repetition of a psychological con- 
dition which every new prime mover has had to 
face and overcome. 

There is one reason that militated against the 
early adoption of the internal combustion motor 
on the Pacific Coast that is peculiar to this sec- 
tion of our country, and that is the belief that 
this type of engine could not successfully use 
California oils. Primarily this objection had con- 
siderable foundation in fact, but improvements 
in internal combustion machinery have, of late 
years, entirely done away with what may well be 
termed the most valid reason against its adoption. 
Not so many years ago, Dr. Diesel, himself, main- 
tained that his engines would not successfully 
burn California crude oils, and still later the cele- 
brated engine builders, Sulzer Brothers of Winter- 
thur, refused to build an engine guaranteed to 
use our fuel oils successfully, and yet Busch- 
Sulzer engines manufactured in this country are 


The Reverse Side of the New London Ship and Eng’ne Company Diesel Pictured on the Opposite Page. 
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now doing successfully what the parent firm 
maintained only a few years ago to be impossible. 

With reference to the use of heavy asphaltum 
base oils it was maintained that the asphaltum 
prevented complete combustion with resultant 
deposits on pistons and exhaust valves. In this 
connection Mr. C. Kloos, technical director of 
“Werkspoor,” Amsterdam, carried out extensive 
experiments with the burning of heavy asphaltum 
base oils which led him to the conclusion that 
the sole trouble with such oils arose when the 
engines were being started or stopped, in other 
words, when the engine is thoroughly warmed 
up complete combustion of the asphalt base oils 
is obtained. When starting the engine on Solar 
oil, running it for a long period on asphalt base 
oil and switching again to Solar oil before shut- 
ting down, no trouble of any kind was encoun- 
tered. 

The oil generally used in internal combustion 
engines on the Pacific Coast is not the straight 
crude, however, but what is generally termed 
Diesel engine oil, which ranges in price about 
20 to 30 per cent. above the straight crude prices, 
_ but which is still cheaper than “crudes’” almost 
anywhere else in the world. This oil is obtainable 
at from $0.90 to $1.10 per 42-gallon barrel, de- 
pending upon the point of purchase. 

As far as the internal combustion motor is con- 
cerned, the long period of missionary work on 
the Pacific Coast has been productive of one 
splendid service to those who have adopted this 
prime mover for some of their vessels and those 
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who contemplate doing so in the future. For the 
maker of engines this period has been a trying 
one but it has resulted in the survival of those 
builders who had really something worthy and 
durable to offer the shipowner. 

In the following pages will be found a résumé 
of what the internal combustion engine builders 
of this country and the representatives of the 
most worthy engines built abroad have been 
accomplishing in the past and what they are offer- 
ing the marine engine user for the future. The 
reader is asked to consider that the internal com- 
bustion engine using heavy oil fuels is a com- 
paratively new machine, that it is not perfect 
any more than the reciprocating engine is perfect, 
that it has accidents and occasional breakdowns 
just as the steam engine does, and that all the 
data obtainable on engine-room repair costs in 
large motor ships indicate that up to the age 
which motor ships have now attained the repair 
bills are remarkably equal as between the motor- 
ship and the steamship of identical powers. A 
greatly lessened per ton mile fuel cost, an enor- 
mously increased radius of action permitting a 
vessel to run on practically any trade route and 
return to the cheapest fuel port for rebunkering, 
and the increase in freight capacity due to the 
lessened space occupied by machinery .and the 
lesser tonnage devoted to bunkers, are the chief 
points to be considered in the adoption of the 
internal combustion engine on board ship. These 
engines are still in their infancy and it is to be 
hoped that the Pacific Coast will be the scene 
of their greatest advancement in the future. 


Navy Submarines. While the Great Bulk 


of the Marine Work Carried Out by the New London Firm Has Been Placed in Naval Craft, this Company Has a Good 


Number of Merchant Marine Installations to Its Credit. 
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The Southwark-Harris Engine 


ITH the sudden wave of enthusiasm over 
W the prospects held forth by the adoption 

of Diesel type engines as prime movers 
in the marine field on the Pacific Coast many firms 
that had been carefully studying the changes tak- 
ing place in marine engine practice began to con- 
sider the possibility of either manufacturing inter- 
nal combustion motors using heavy oils or of rep- 
resenting some such engine in the western field. 
One of the best known of such firms is the Stand- 
ard Gas Engine Company, of San Francisco and 
Oakland. This concern has for many years held a 


One of a Pair of Southwark-Harris Valveless Engines Con- 
structed for the Yacht ‘‘Palisades,’’ Owned by Geo. W. Per- 
kins. Engine Four-Cylinder, 150 Brake-Horse-power, 


prominent place among the leading gas engine 
manufacturers of the world and their product en- 
joyed a wide popularity that extended their export 
business practically all the world over. Shortly 
after the Standard Gas Engine Company definitely 
took hold in the oil engine industry it absorbed the 
Corliss Gas Engine Company’s plant. The shops, 
machinery, existing contracts, patterns, engineer- 
ing staff and in fact everything with the exception 
of the real estate and corporate existence of the 
Corliss Company were taken over. This gives the 
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Standard Gas Engine Company two distinct lines 
of gas engines, both:of which have their loyal ad- 
herents among gas engine users. 

The Standard Gas Engine Company through its 
corps of engineers had been carefully watching and 
studying the development of the Diesel engine in this 
country for several years, and this study and re- 
search work led the Standard people to choose the 
Southwark-Harris Valveless Oil Engine as being en- 
tirely suited to the needs of the Pacific Coast. Hav- 
ing made their choice as to the design of Diesel type 
engine they deemed best suited to marine uses, those 
in charge of the Standard Gas Engine Company 
were not satisfied to act merely as distributing agents 
for the Pacific Coast, but determined to manufacture 
the Southwark-Harris engine here in order to secure 
the many benefits and advantages which naturally go 
with a locally made engine. 

The arrangements for manufacturing Southwark- 
Harris engines at the transbay plant of the Standard 
Gas Engine Company are now well under way. Pat- 
terns are being made, drawings and_ specifications 
are on hand, the pattern shop is being greatly en- 
larged and a fireproof concrete pattern storage ware- 
house is being constructed. A contract has been let 
and work is under way for an 130 by 140 feet addi- 
tion to the present large machine shop. This was 
necessary in order to accommodate the machinery 
secured from the Corliss shops and also to house 
new special machines that have been bought for work 
on the Southwark-Harris engines. 

The first batch of Southwark-Harris engines to be 
turned out in the Oakland shops will be in the 9-inch 
cylinders by 13-inch stroke class of 75, 150, 225 and 
300 brake-horse-power, respectively, the increase in 
power being secured through the increased number 
of cylinders, the engines having two, four, six and 
eight cylinders, respectively. These engines have 
now been started. In about sixty days a second set 
of engines will be started of 300, 450 and 600 brake- 
horse-power. These engines will have cylinders 12 
inches in diameter by 21-inch stroke and will be of 
four, six and eight cylinders, respectively. 

The Standard Gas Engine Company has no fear 
of the material shortage which has caused so much 
apprehension among engine builders as well as 
shipbuilders, as options on large quantities of steel 
and other supplies were secured well in advance of 
their requirements and no trouble is expected in 
bringing out the new Southwark-Harris engines 
well within the deliveries promised to purchasers. 

The Southwark-Harris Valveless Engine, Diesel 
principle, is a vertical, multi-cylinder, two-cycle en- 
gine of the step-piston type. The engine embodies 
in its design the best features of marine steam 
engine practice. Some of the distinguishing fea- 
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Brake-Horse-Power Southwark-Harris Valveless Oil Engines Supplied Through the Western Representatives, the Standard 


Gas Engine Co. 


tures of the Southwark-Harris engine are as fol- 
lows: 

Instead of admitting cold high pressure air into 
the working cylinder to start up or reverse, the 
step-pistons are, by novel arrangement, converted 
into air motors and operated with a low pressure 
air. In starting up the engine, air is at first ad- 
mitted into the step-cylinders, which are enlarged 
cylinders below the working cylinders, and which 
are alternately air motors and scavenging pumps 
without either function interfering with the other. 
This air starting on the step-piston enables the 
engine to be designed only for its working pres- 
sures, approximately 500 pounds, instead of for 
1,000 pounds pressure. The one great advantage, 
however, of the air starting on the step-piston is 
the fact that cold, high pressure air is never ad- 
mitted into the hot working cylinder, a most pro- 
lific cause of cracked cylinder heads and pistons. 

The Southwark-Harris Valveless Engine, having 
port inlet and port exhaust and air starting on the 
step-piston, does not have any valves in its cylin- 
der heads, there being only one small opening in 
each for the atomizer, and consequently the cylin- 
der head is a very simple casting and much of the 
trouble of ordinary Diesel engines is obviated. 

The Southwark-Harris Valveless Engine, by 
using the step-piston, avoids the common difficul- 
ties of excessive clearance of the piston, and the 
wrist pin is comparatively cool in the step or lower 
piston, which practically does not expand. There 
can therefore be a nice fit in the lower cylinder, 
and this acts as a circular crosshead guide for 
the main piston. In the larger sizes, an adjustable 
marine type of crosshead is combined with and 
forms a part of the step-piston. The main pistons 
can have ample clearance between themselves and 
the walls of the cylinders and “let the rings do the 
work they are there for.” 
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Another advantage of these step-pistons acting 
as scavenging pumps is that they draw in upon 
themselves and around the working piston on its 
outgoing stroke a charge of atmospheric air for 
scavenging purposes. This air helps to cool the 
working pistons, and the air itself at the same 
time is thus slightly heated. It is therefore ap- 
parent that when this scavenging air enters the 
working cylinders it is never cold. 

The Southwark-Harris Valveless Engine governs 
on a special variable stroke pump controlled by 
the governor. Once the line is cleared of air there 
is always a solid stream of oil from the service 
tank to the atomizers, and the slightest movement 
of the pump plunger produces a corresponding 
movement in the column of oil. 

The oil is delivered from the service tank to the 
pumps under air pressure taken care of by the 
engine, which may be anything from five pounds 
to one hundred pounds, making it immaterial 
where the service tank is located. 

The Southwark-Harris engine can 


stand idle 


Framing of a Big Schooner Building for the Pacific Alaska 
Nav. Co., West Seattle, Washington. 
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Cross Section Through Engine Room of a Southwark-Harris 
Valveless Oil Engined Tug. 

for weeks at a time and be started in a few sec- 
onds without hand pumping, owing to the method 
in use in its pumping and atomizer arrangements. 

The Southwark-Harris engine is able to start 
under load like a steam engine. In starting or 
reversing the Southwark-Harris engine, the action 
is similar to starting a steam engine with an air 
pressure of from 175 pounds to say, 300 pounds. 
This air when allowed to act on the step-pistons 
will turn the engine over even with a load on, so 
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long as the engineer desires to do so, and after 
the momentum of the engine is built up, the oil 
can be given to the main cylinders, the air still 
being allowed to act on the step-pistons. This will 
augment the power being developed from the main 
pistons, and if the engineer desires it, both the 
main- and step-pistons can be acting at the same 
time, the former on oil and the latter on air. This 
feature alone is a distinct, advantage in the appli- 
cation of the Southwark-Harris Valveless Engine, 
and it enables the ship to respond more quickly 
and with more certainty in the case of reversing 
from full speed ahead to full astern or vice versa. 
The Southwark-Harris engine has been changed 
from full speed ahead to full astern in two and 
one-half seconds, and from slow ahead to slow 
astern in less than five seconds. 

The reversing of the Southwark-Harris engine 
is done by moving one rod on each cylinder, which 
could be done by the little finger, no matter how 
large the engine might be. No power is required 
except that which can be exerted by hand, regard- 
less of the size of the engine. The same wheel or 
lever which admits the starting air and the fuel oil 
controls the movement of these rods. This does 
away with a lot of small air valves and by-pass 
valves, levers and extra shafting, and the loose 
feathers in the cam shaft, and the danger of this 
important member shifting from its exact setting. 

The Southwark-Harris engine has been desig- 
nated by eminent engineers as “The Simplified 
Having the entire control centralized in 


Inboard Profile and Arrangement Plan of a Southwark-Harris Valveless Oil Engined Tug. 
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Views of a Southwark-Harris Auxiliary Engine Set, Consisting of a 12 Horse-Power Frisbee Gasoline Engine, a 12 Cubic Feet 


High-Pressure Southwark-Harris Compressor, a 2!/2 


KW. Generator and a 3-inch by 5-inch General Service Pump. 


The 


Compressor, Generator and Service Pump May be Operated Independently or All Together. 


one hand wheel, having only one cam to each cylin- 
der operating, and having only one opening in the 
cylinder head, that being for the atomizer, the 
designation seems to be appropriate. It is not nec- 
essary to open or close any air or oil valves while 
changing from full ahead to full astern. There 
are no delicate adjustments, and the atomizer and 
pumps can be adjusted while the engine is running. 

The Southwark-Harris engine will handle any 


grade of crude or fuel oil from 18 degrees Beaume 
gravity up without preheating. Below 18 degrees 
Beaume gravity, it is necessary to preheat the oil. 
Having no exhaust valves to pit or corrode when 
using oil having a high sulphur content, it is pos- 
sible to use oils that could not be used by engines 
having valves. The fact also that governing is 
accomplished by changing the stroke of the fuel 
pumps to which the oil is delivered under pressure 


Southwark-Harris 150 Brake-Horse-Power at 300 Revolutions Valveless Engine Now Installed in the Yacht ‘“‘Georgiana III’? Owned 
by W. G. Coxe, President of the Harlan and Hollingsworth Corporation. 
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from the service tank, instead of governing by deli- 
cate suction valves, it is possible: to use oils that 
many engines cannot use. 

The line cut shows a 500 b.-h.-p. engine, two of 
which are to be installed in the “Edward Sewall,” 
owned by the Texas Company.. In addition to the 
“Edward Sewall” a few typical’ installations now 
being made of Southwark-Harris engines are the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, one 300 b.-h.-p. for a tug; 
Port of Seattle, Wash., one 225 b.-h.-p. for a ferry- 
boat; Mr. Wm. G. Coxe, president of Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Corporation, one 150 b.-h.-p. engine 
for his private yacht; Fabius River Drainage Dis- 
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trict, two 300 b.-h.-p. engines to drive centrifugal 
pumps. 

The Southwark-Harris engine is particularly well 
adapted for drainage purposes, in that it may be 
operated at a speed most suitable to obtain the 
highest efficiency of the pump, depending upon 
the head of water. 

The yacht “Southwark,” 98x16x7 feet draft, in 
which is installed a 150 b.-h.-p. Southwark-Harris 
engine, made the round trip from Philadelphia to 
New York, a distance of approximately 600 miles, 
in 53 hours, at a fuel cost of $8.20 and an expense 
of $1.84 for lubricating oil. 


The Atlas Diesel 


local design and manufacture. The Atlas Gas 
Engine Company, which for years has_ been 
known as one of the leading gas engine firms of the 
country and which has just absorbed another high 
class, well known gas engine firm, the Imperial Gas 
Engine Company, has been at work through its chief 


[ the Atlas Diesel engine we have a machine of 


Washington parties, and among some of the inter- 
esting points brought out in his report were the 
following: 

“In inspecting the engine after a long trial run, 
the cylinder heads not having beén removed in three 
months, it required one man and a helper eight min- 
utes from the time of shutting down till a cylinder 


The First 


“Atlas” 
cided to Place a Standard .Lot of Sizes in These Engines Ranging from 110 to 1000 Horse-Power on the Market. 


Diesel. 


engineer, Mr. Warenskjold, for some years, past on 
the designing of a Diesel engine. Twenty years’ 
building of heavy duty gas engines gave the Atlas 
engineers a splendid groundwork on which to evolve 
an engine working on the Diesel principle and their 
first experimental engine met with pronounced suc- 
cess on a long and thorough series of shop tests 
to which it was subjected. 

The first Atlas Diesel is pictured herewith and 
is surely a sturdy, serviceable looking machine. This 
engine is a four-cylinder unit rated at 110-horsepower 
at 300 revolutions. The cylinders are 9” bore by 
12” stroke. 

Captain O. D. Trieber of Seattle carried on some 
exhaustive tests on this engine, acting in behalf of 
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An Experimental Engine Which Met With Such Remarkable Success that its Makers Definitely De- 


head was placed upon the floor; it took two and 
one-half hours to remove all cylinder heads, cylin- 
ders, air compressor, engine frame, fly-wheel and 
put the crank shaft on the floor, and it took four 
hours to reassemble the engine ready to start. No 
carbon or deposit of any sort was found on any of 
the cylinder heads, cylinders or pistons with the 
exception of a light, sooty coating which was loose 
and easily wiped off with waste. In fact, for a trial 
engine, the first of its class built in these shops, the 
results have been remarkably successful.” 

The first commercial Atlas Diesel is to be installed 
in a King County ferryboat on Puget Sound, the 
operation of which is sure to arouse a great deal of 
interest along the Pacific Coast. 
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Merchant Marine--Past, Present, Future 


istence as a Nation was the realization of 

England that for her own good she must 
throttle competition on the sea with the Colonics, 
as she had previously destroyed the then leading 
maritime power, Holland. This she endeavored to 
accomplish by enacting the Navigation Act of 
1771, which read in part: 


O': of the prime causes that led to our ex- 


“No goods or commodities whatever of the 
growth, production or manufacture of Europe, 
Africa or America shall be imported into England 
or Ireland, or into any of the plantations (Ameri- 
can Colonies) except in ships belonging to English 
subjects of which the master and the greater num- 
ber of the crew shall also be English.” 


This combined with the heavy taxes placed upon 
various importations sowed the seed of the rebel- 
lion which soon followed. 

Then came the successful formation of our new 
Government and its first Act, the passage of a 
Protective Tariff Law, containing the provision 
that ‘‘a discount of 10 per cent. on all duties be 
allowed on all imports in vessels built in the 
United States or foreign-built vessels at that time 
owned by American citizens.” The upbuilding of 
a merchant marine was then encouraged by Con- 
gress in other ways as well, for the reason, in 
the words of Washington in his message of De- 
cember 8, 1790, that 

“We should not overlook the tendency of a war, 
and even of preparations for a war, among the 
nations most concerned in active commerce with 
this country to abridge the means and thereby at 
least to enhance the price of transporting its val- 
uable productions to their proper markets. 

“Our fisheries and the transportation of our own 
produce, offer us abundant means for guarding our- 
selves from this evil.” 

The desired result was attained and for forty 
years our foreign fleets, as well as coastwise, grew 
by leaps and bounds, although we were forced to 
fight England again in 1812, on account of her 
continued endeavors to destroy our commerce, 
and as a result of this war reciprocal conventions 
were entered into eliminating preferential duties so 
far as they concerned the transportation of im- 
ports from any foreign country in that country’s 
own vessels. 

We were so successful that by 1828 we carried 
about 90 per cent. of our own foreign trade, but 
the then administration became enthused with the 
possibilities of free trade and extended the recipro- 
cal arrangement by Act of May 24, 1828, permit- 
ting foreign countries that ceased to discriminate 
against us to bring not only their own products 
to us in their vessels, but the products of any 
other foreign country as well. 
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In 1830 we were, to be exact, carrying 93.6 
per cent. of our imports and 86.3 per cent. of our 
exports. We have steadily lost this prestige 
year by year. In 1910 we carried but 10 per cent. 
of our imports and 7.5 per cent. of our exports. 
On account of the European war and the conse- 
quent temporary increase of our tonnage by the 
addition of foreign vessels under the so-called 
“Emergency Act,” we are now carrying about 
double the amount we were in 1910, or 20 per 
cent. of our imports and 15 per cent. of our 
exports. 

We have had inflicted upon us only the natural 
result of a conflicting policy of tariff protection 
ashore and free trade at sea. This is practically 
as bad as would be free trade ashore and pro- 
tection at sea, although the latter would be en- 
tirely prohibitive. 

Our domestic commerce being closed to the 
competition of foreign ships has not been handi- 
capped by our protective industrial policy and has 
grown to exceed that of any other nation. Here 
we have been able to withstand the high standards 
of American wages and material and in fact the 
burdensome system of Government rules, regula- 
tions and practices, although the limit beyond 
which we cannot go has been approached, and 
unless relief is soon obtained these inequitable 
laws and regulations combined with union labor 
restrictions and high material costs will stagnate 
even this service which is so largely in competition 
with railroads. 

There is at present hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars being invested in new ships building in Amer- 
ican shipyards. There should continue to be 
$100,000,000 per year so spent. Think what that 
would mean to our commercial life, a large portion 
of it going into raw materals, the products of our 
forests and mines, the bulk of it reaching the 
merchants for food and clothing, and then the 
earnings remaining in this country to add to our 
wealth. The steamer “Congress” of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company’s fleet contains as much 
steel as a skyscraper, practically the same amount 
of furnishings as a large hotel, and uses as much 
food and supplies regularly as any two hotels. 


Under present abnormal conditions this won- 
derful growth will continue, but just so long as 
there is promise of fabulous freight rates in the 
overseas trade. It may be partially retarded any 
day by the Government deciding to dump $50,000,- 
000 into the pot, provided that after they make 
such decision they find a means of building the 
vessels. 

England’s merchant marine aggregates nearly 
20,000,000 gross tons. Our overseas tonnage is 
under 2,000,000. Our domestic marine over 4,000,- 
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000. If we build at the rate of 1,000,000 tons per 
year as under present conditions, it won't take 
us long to acquire sufficient tonnage to suffice 
for all our needs, but—and here is the serious 
problem—no matter how freely we build, unless 
our national policy is radically altered, with a 
return to normal trade conditions, we cannot possi- 
bly utilize these vessels that we do acquire. 


England has fostered and materially aided her 
merchant marine in every conceivable manner, even 
to the extent of perpetrating the greatest incon- 
sistencies in her national policies and pretenses. 
She proclaims to the world a policy of free trade 
for all. She withholds free trade from other na- 
tions, however, insofar as it affects her merchant 
marine. She advertises for bids for the carriage of 
mails but rejects foreign offers lower than those of 
her own lines—thus contenting herself to continue 
subsidies. Other nations follow in her footsteps 
in this respect. The United States Government 
established the first mail subsidy and at one time 
sixty or seventy years ago, we paid in excess of 
$6,000,000 annually to our marine. 

At that time England was paying about $9,000,- 
000 annually. When we decreased our subsidics, 
she decreased hers correspondingly, but hers have 
since been increased to about $10,000,000 per 
year, while ours have become practically nil. 

It is said the British Government loaned the 
Cunard line $13,000,000 at 234 per cent. rate of 
interest to build the “Lusitania” and “Mauretania” 
at the same time providing a subsidy of over 
$1,000,000 per year for their operation. 

Forcign nations have paid out over $500,000,000 
in subsidies, refunds of Suez canal tolls, refunds 
of port charges, tonnage taxes, etc., to their ship- 
ping in the past. 

We have spent nearly $100,000,000 on the im- 
provement of the Missouri and Ohio Rivers, not- 
withstanding the gradual decrease of trade upon 
them, till there is now but a handful of tonnage 
there—considerably less freight is carried per year 
on these rivers than the amount transported on 
the Pacific Ocean by any one of the larger com- 
panies alone. Yet we begrudge support to our 
merchant marine. 

England has fortified her merchant marine ad- 
mirably by the founding and upbuilding of the 
wonderful shipping institution known as Lloyds. 
One of the most noted advantages gained for 
British shipping through this establishment is the 
matter of partiality in insurance rates. It was by 
this means, through lesser cargo insurance rates 
offered on grain shipped in British vessels than in 
American, that the American sailing ships were 
driven out of the grain trade 25 years ago. Pre- 
vious to that American ships carried a substan- 
tial part of this business. 

To-day when an American shipowner completes 
the building of a vessel his troubles begin with 
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the placing of insurance. He must look to Lloyds 
at London for the major part of it. They make 
the rate and he can take it or leave it, even 
though he knows that English vessels competing 
with him pay less. On the Alaska route Canadian 
vessels obtain rates as low as 5 per cent., while 
American steamers pay as high as 15 per cent., 
which makes a difference roughly in favor of 
the Canadian boat of $20,000 per annum, or nearly 
$1.00 per ton of freight carried. The American 
insurance market is, however, growing and will 
make rapid strides forward if we succeed in build- 
ing up a merchant marine in the foreign trade. 
This market now absorbs about 30 per cent. of our 
insurance. Its risks are too confined in the do- 
mestic trade to warrant much greater expansion 
at present. We must eventually be able to carry 
all of our own insurance to overcome this handi- 
cap in competition with other countries. 


After the insurance handicap, the vessel owner 
is next confronted with the operating burdens 
imposed under our statutes and General Rules 
and Regulations prescribed by the Board of Su- 
pervising Inspectors. He finds that he must 
carry three water tenders in his fireroom crew 
and three oilers at a monthly expense, including 
board, of $450, that the foreign shipowner is free 
from. That he must provide an extra mate and 
must pay the higher American standard of wages 
to officers, as the law requires that they be Amer- 
icans, and that he gets nothing in return for 
these higher wages to decrease his operating ex- 
penses in any way, as the officers have no control 
over operating costs except to follow the shortest, 
safe route and keep the vessel under headway 
and through long years of experience and estab- 
lished customs the low paid foreign officers can 
do this equally as well as the higher paid Ameri- 
can officers. His complement of seamen is fixed 
by law and the certain number must be carried on 
each class of vessels, regardless of the work there 
is for them. - These men must also be paid Ameri- 
can standard of wages, even though 75 per cent. 
of them are foreigners, who have been in this coun- 
try for years but have had no interest whatever 
in becoming American citizens. Nevertheless they 
are mighty important aliens, for under the so- 
called Seamen’s Law, or LaFollette Act, they ab- 
solutely control the destiny of American shipping. 
They cried for two ounces of butter and five 
quarts of water per day in their appeal to. Con- 
gress, and Congress made them a present of the 
fate of the remnants of the business. They ap- 
pealed for sympathy as American seamen, mind 
you, and their word was taken for this, as well as 
all other statements. The only parts of the bill 
they cared a rap about were those supposedly inno- 
cent clauses requiring that the major part of the 
crew of every vessel must be able to understand 
the orders of the officers and that an able sea- 
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man must have had three years’ experience at sea. 
The language provision quickly destroyed our 
trans-Pacific fleets. Listen to this pathetic mes- 
sage that sounded the death knell: 

“To the good people of San Francisco: 

“The Great Northern Steamship ‘Minnesota,’ the 
finest ship that ever sailed the seas, and the larg- 
est ship flying the American flag, is now passing 
down your beautiful city, bound to a foreign 
country, never again to return with Old Glory 
flying over her stern. The reason for this is well 
known to all business interests of the country. 
I bid you all farewell. 

“THos. W. GarLtickK, Commander.” 


The Japanese now completely control the trans- 
Pacific trade. This, of course, does these so-called 
American seamen no good, but they will under this 
law sail on American ships, or there won’t be any 
American ships. A pitiless example of a handful 
of alien laborers throttling American businessmen. 
Where is the voice of our millions of honorable 
and enterprising citizens? 

In his report of October 16, 1915, the American 
Consul General at Hongkong wrote: 

“The Japanese interests through the subsidies 
are to control rates for the benefit of Japanese 
trade, with a steady discrimination against Ameri- 
can commerce.” 

Simple enough, and why not? They will im- 
port our raw goods, but little of our manufactured 
articles, and we have no vessels of our own by 
which to send goods forward on our own ac- 
count. They will charge us much higher rates 
on our exports than those charged their own sub- 
jects on their exports. No other foreign country 
is going to aid us so what are we going to do 
about it? 

As regards the other provision of the Seamen's 
law above referred to, we just have had an illus- 
tration of its innocent effect in our coastwise trade 
here. A demand for a 10 per cent. increase in 
wages and many changes in working conditions 
effective to-day, inaugurated by the seamen for 
themselves, the firemen, oilers, water tenders and 
waiters. Did we grant the demand? Of course 
we did, there are no such men available outside 
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of the ranks of the Seamen’s Union who have had 
three years’ experience at sea as now required by 
the law. If they demand a further increase of 
25 or 50 per cent. at such time as they wish there 
appears to be nothing we can do but grant it. 
They even refuse to arbitrate. This 10 per cent. 
increase means hundreds of thousands of dollars 
per year to the Pacific Coast steamship lines and 
it means increased freight rates to all shippers and 
therefore increased prices of all commodities to the 
consumers. For years the coastwise lines have 
been able to offset increased operating costs by 
increased business, but the limit has been reached. 
Further demands from the seamen are very liable 
to tie up the coastwise vessels as water rates will 
not stand a great deal of increase in competition 
with rail rates. 

Some further Governmental obstacles confront- 
ing the ship-owners are our system of measure- 
ment of vessels to arrive at the net tonnage. 
whereby fewer allowances are made by our Gov- 
ernment than other countries, resulting in our 
ships paying higher port charges, pilotage charges, 
canal tolls, dockage charges, etc., than competing 
vessels of foreign countries. Also our hydrostatic 
test of marine boilers, which shortens their life. 
These are a few of the burdens. There are many 
other arbitrary departmental practices. This policy 
you will note is diametrically opposed to those of 
England and Japan, where the Governments work 
hand in glove with the mercantile marine. 

What we need primarily to insure the present 
steady growth of our marine and to forestall its 
return after the war to foreign flags and its whole- 
sale entry into the domestic service, which would 
only cause a demoralization of that service is a 
complete reversal of policy as depicted by these 
present objectionable laws and regulations. Place 
our ship-owners on a competitive equality with 
foreign operators and we should be able to take 
care of ourselves. We might have to go further 
and resort to subsidies. If they should become 
essential they would be worth while but in the 
meantime none need be established except such 
trivial ones as will permit of the payment of 
higher wages to American officers and other actual 
American seamen. 


The “‘Diesel’’ Engine 


has been drawn to the submarine by the 

German submarine warfare, one has seen ref- 
erence to the Diesel engine in the daily press and 
heard the name indiscriminately used by the lay- 
man in war discussions. In fact, as generally as 
the name is known, and as extensively as it is re- 
ferred to, how very few people really seem to 
know anything about this engine. Everybody 
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will admit that it is wonderful, but what it is, 
and how it operates, seems to be a mystery. 
Some seem to think it is an engine manufactured 
by a firm named “Diesel”; others that it is some 
particularly wonderful German engine, and so on 
down the line. 

The Diesel engine takes its name from its 
inventor, Dr. Diesel, a German, who _ patented 
the first of this type engine in 1892. All engines 
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using this principle are, therefore, generally classed 
as “Diesel engines,’ although greatly differing 
in construction and design from the original en- 
gine, and should really be called “Diesel Princi- 
ple” or “Diesel Type” engines. 

The principle upon which these engines operate 
is simply this: No boiler is needed; the fuel is 
burned in the cylinder itself, thus making it an 
internal combustion engine. The fuel used may 
be any low grade of fuel or crude oil, and this 
engine runs successfully on any grade oil which 
may be pumped through the pipes. 

The method employed to ignite the low grade 
oil is the most pronounced feature of the type. 
As pure air is compressed, the temperature riscs. 
Therefore, if it is compressed high enough, the 
heat generated will be sufficient to ignite even 
the lowest grade of oil. This is the Diesel idea. 
Fure air is compressed in the cylinder to around 
550 pounds per square inch, and becomes excced- 
ingly hot. At this moment, a mixture of oil and 
air atomized into a fog or very fine spray is 
admitted, and at once catches fire and burns, the 
great amount of air present supplying enough 
oxygen to completely combust the entire charge 
of fuel. The oil is admitted during a certain por- 
tion of the stroke similar to the admission of the 
steam in a steam engine, and after the fuel is 
shut off, the expansion of the gas formed by com- 
bustion does the rest of the work. Therefore, 
one exclusive feature of the Diesel engine is that 
no artificial svstem of ignition is used such as 
an electric spark, hot tube, etc., necessary in all 
other types of internal combustion or explosion 
engines, ignition taking place through heat of 
compression alone. 

The next point to be considered is the method 
employed to admit the fuel into the cylinder 
against the high compression which exists. The 
fuel valve, or atomizer, is usually situated at the 
top of the cylinder. The heavy oil is pumped 
up to this valve, and then a blast of air com- 
pressed high enough to overcome the compres- 
sion in the cylinder, is blown through this valve 
into the cylinder, carrying with it the oil which 
it breaks up into very fine particles exactly as 
does the ordinary little atomizer used to spray 
one’s throat. 

In order to develop the initial compression to 
ignite the fucl, some method of starting the 
engine and setting it in motion must be used. 
and it is the general practice to admit compressed 
air into the cylinder on top of the piston on 
each downward stroke, thus setting the engine 
going and running it as an air engine until it 
has attained speed enough to compress the charge 
of air and ignite the oil fuel. It is never neces- 
sary to keep the starting air in operation for any 
Ieneth of time as after a few revolutions the 
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engine ignites the fuel and operates under its 
own power. 

To the layman a Diesel engine scems excced- 
ingly complicated. He is bewildered by the nu- 
merous pipes and apparently intricate valve 
mechanisms, but he should not be discouraged, 
because if he will try to grasp the real function 
of each part, never losing sight of the funda- 
mental principle upon which the engine operates, 
he will soon see that the engine is, after all, 
easy to understand. 

The original engine of Dr. Diesel was built 
on the four-stroke cycle principle; namely, one 
impulse on every other revolution. On the first 
outward stroke the cylinder is filled with air: on 
the upstroke the air is compressed; on the sec- 
ond outward stroke the fuel is injected and ig- 
nited, causing the impulse, and on the second 
upstroke, the cylinder is scavenged by expelling 
the exhaust gases. Now, however, many of the 
advanced type engines use the two-stroke cycle, 
having an impulse every revolution, and = scav- 
enging the cylinder by means of an air blast. 

From this sketch of the Diesel engine, it can 
readily be seen why the builders of submarines 
were quick to adopt this type engine. Having a 
thermal efficiency of 35 per cent., the highest of 
any known type of engine, and burning the 
cheapest grade of liquid fuel, the engine was ideal 
for use in a vessel where space is at a premium, 
and yet where great power is required. The fuel 
can be carried in odd shaped tanks, and easily 
replenished, while the fuel consumption of the 
engine is so low that a very great cruising radius 
can easily be obtained, as for example. the 3000- 
mile voyage of the German and English boats. 

All navies use the Diesel engine in their sub- 
marines for surface cruising, except in a very few 
cases where gasoline or steam is used. This use 
alone would make the Diesel engine valuable to 
the world, but although the most spectacular, it is 
perhaps the least important of the many uses for 
this wonderful engine. 

The greatest ficld of the Diesel engine is as 
motive power for cargo vessels. A Diesel ship 
now known as a “motorship,” can be operated for 
about one-half the cost of steam, the cruising 
radius is approximately five times as great, while 
the carrying capacity is increased, and the num- 
ber of the crew cut down. A “motorship” left 
Hamburg, sailed to Brazil. and then to New 
York, then to Galveston, and then back to Ham- 
burg on one supply of fuel oil. A speed of over 
ten knots was maintained throughout the entire 
voyage and no repairs other than would be re- 
quired for a steam engine were necessary. The 
engine room force were able to enjoy shore liberty 
the same day they reached port, which is some- 
thing not always possible with a steamship. 


The ‘‘Werkspoor ” Engine 
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By T. ORCHARD LISLE 


MONG the makers of marine Diesels none 
A deserve greater credit than the builders .of 

the Werkspoor engines. The Werkspoor 
Company has been constructing stationary Diesels 
for sixteen years and marine Diesels for six years, 
the 250 to 500 horse-power engines which they first 
constructed for marine uses having grown gradually 
in size until they are now making 2000 horse- 
power units. How much larger these engines will 
ge in single units it would be hard to say, but the 
past history and the strict engineering ethics of this 
concern makes it certain that further advances in 
horsepower will only appear when the Werkspoor 
Company is absolutely sure of its ground. When 
the Werkspoor Company first turned their attention 
to the marine Diesel they decided that unless a 
Diesel engine could be repaired in any port in the 
world where a steam engine could be repaired it 
would be of little use in ocean-going ships. <A 
strict adherence to this policy has prevented fantas- 
tical innovations from creeping into the design of 
their engines,—in fact, the Werkspoor from the 
bottom of the cylinders downwards follows, in fact, 
practically duplicates, ordinary steam engine prac- 
tice. 


‘One remarkable fact about the construction of . 
- mounted on sliding brackets. 


high-powered Werkspoor marine engines is that all 
their recent ocean-going ships up :to 3000 horse- 
power per vessel in twin screws have had their mo- 
tors installed directly into the hulls without even 
turning the engines over in the shops. These motor 
ships merely receive a few hours’ sea trial, and then 
are sent on twenty and forty day non-stop voyages. 
Many have gone to the Dutch East Indies, where 
they have remained on regular service. 

Some technical details of the Werkspoor engine 
doubtless will be of interest, especially as it is the 
oldest of the sea-going Diesel engines, it having 
been installed in the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Com- 
pany’s tanker “Vulcanus” in 1910, since when these 
owners have acquired eight other ships powered 
with the same make of motor. 

The engine illustrated, and which we propose to 
describe, is the 1500 indicated horse-power model, 
which develops 1100 brake horse-power at about 125 
revolutions per minute from six single-acting cylin- 
ders, each 22” bore by 393%” stroke, and with a 
weight of about 122 tons. Its length is 27’ 3” by 
814’ width and 16’ 9” high above the crankshaft. 
It will at once be noted that it is an engine in 
which accessibility has almost been brought to an 
unusual condition by reason of it being quite of the 
open crank-pit type, with the cylinders mounted on 
steel columns, etc., while strength and rigidity are 
added by steel cross-stays, with the cross-head 
guides on cast iron frames at the back of the 
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engine. To the steel columns detachable steel plates 
are fitted to prevent the lubricating oil being thrown 
out by the connecting rods. The six working cylin- 
ders are divided into two sets of three, with the 
cam-shaft driving gear and all the control levers 
between. 

One of the exclusive features of the Werkspoor 
design is to be found in the arrangement of the 
cam-shaft operating gear. At the back of the 
engine, just over the bed-plate, is a small lay crank- 
shaft operated by two-to-one reduction spur-gearing 
off the main crankshaft. On this lay-shaft there 
are four crank-throws, and the motion is directly 
transmitted to similar crank-throws on the ahead 
cam-shaft (which is mounted in brackets on the 
side of the cylinder head) by means of four hollow, 
girder-shaped rods, and so the cam-shaft is given a 
gentle, even and continuous rotary motion, each 
throw being set at right angles to the others. These 
rods are really steel tubes, split-down through the 
centers and held apart by cross struts, which, it is 
claimed, -eliminate all vibration. 

Now there are two cam-shafts, one for the ahead 
running and one for the astern movement, and the 
astern cam-shaft is driven by means of spur gearing 
from the ahead cam-shaft, while the two shafts are 
When maneuvering, 
these brackets, by sliding to and fro as desired, 
bring the ahead or astern cams under the rollers 
of the valve-rockers. By making these rollers un- 
usually large, the angle of the face of each roller 
where it meets -its cam is never steep, and this pro- 
duces smooth and silent running. Thus reversing is 
rapidly and quietly carried out. On ships in service 
the time occupied to reverse from full ahead to full 
astern is from five to ten seconds, this depending 
upon the smartness of the engineer in charge. To 
start up from cold takes three to five seconds. 

In view of the fact that the four coupling-rods 
would seem to require an arc for their lateral travel, 
unless they became buckled by the downward pres- 
sure, it is best to mention how the difficulty has 
been neatly overcome: the lower brasses are made 
with play and clear the pins when the two shafts 
are in the center of the chord; i. e., the mid-gear 
position, coming back into contact when the shaft 
is in the running position for either ahead or astern 
motion—the rods never push, but only pull. 

Regarding the air-starting arrangements, it is in- 
teresting to note there are relief-valves fitted to the 
cylinders to reduce the compression internally; fur- 
thermore, there is a sleeve fitted to each air inlet 
pipe, so that the inlet can be closed and no atmos- 
pheric air admitted to the cylinders until the engine 
gets under motion. This sleeve is interlocked with 
the control gear. Thus this big engine can be 
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started on a pressure of 250 pounds per square 
inch, which means great economy of compressed air, 
a very important point too often overlooked. The 
air-starting valve cam has a double “lift,” one to 
allow of the valve being slightly opened, such as 
when the engine is hot, and does not require much 
air to get away under load. The larger “lift” can 
be brought into action should the engine be cold 
and refuse to pick up the load with a small quantity 
of air. To prevent sticking of the fuel valve there 
is a little automatic device, which closes it, should 
it happen to remain open by any chance. 

Most Diesel engines have a separate fuel-pump 
to each cylinder, which are regulated by opening and 


A Two-Cylinder Auxiliary Wercaneor Engine. 
pressor is Located Between the Working Cylinders. 
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closing the individual suction valves, and_ this 
method the Werkspoor firm considers requires too 
delicate an adjustment to supply exactly the same 
quantity of fuel to each cylinder, so they have fitted 
a single pump, which supplies two distributing boxes, 
each box having feeds to three cylinders, while every 
feed has its own adjuster. To the exhaust branch 
from each cylinder is fitted a thermometer, so that 
by reading the temperature the engineer can in- 
stantly see if any one cylinder is receiving more, or 
less, fuel than the others. As a standby an extra 
pump with a simple change-over device is fitted. 

’ The fuel-pump does not supply the distributers 
direct, but first feeds a reservoir in which an air 
pressure is maintained, thence the 
oil passes through a governor-con- 
trolled throttle, a hand throttle and 
through master-valves, and finally 
into the distributers. The receiver 
holds enough fuel to run the engine 
for fifteen minutes, so that in case 
of a break down of the fuel pump 
the spare pump can be connected 
up before the engine stops, which 
is not possible with any other de- 
sign. The distributing boxes are 
quite close to the indicator cocks, 
so that adjustments can be made by 
the engineer in charge while he is 
reading the cards and thermome- 
, ters, so accurate setting can be ob- 
Stained. To insure reliability the 
plunger fuel-pump is made from a 
solid steel forging; the valves are 
simply steel balls, and the gland 
runs in an oil bath. 
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From the sectional drawing it will be noticed 
that the cylinder proper is separate from the outer 
jacket, which is a simple box-casting. 


An important part of the design is that the 
cylinder liner which extends below the jacket is 
detachable, and may be unbolted, thus facilitating 
the easy removal of any piston without dis- 
mantling any portion of the engine, and so saving 
many hours of tedious labor. The pistons are 
water cooled, this being carried out by means of 
clearance pipes and a pressure jet. Both these 
are exclusive and patented features. 


Unlike the majority of Diesels, forced lubrication 
has not been adopted with the Werkspoor, and, 
except for the cylinders, the system used is 
entirely sight-drip-feed lubricators. To avoid over 
lubrication light steel plates are fitted -in front of 
the connecting rods between the columns, to catch 
the splashes and direct them into the center 
sump of the crank pit, whence the oil is pumped 
through a filter and cooler on the engine room 
walls, from which it is returned by gravity to the 
numerous sight feeds. 


Regarding the three-stage air compressor, this 
is driven off the fifth cylinder by means of a link 
and beam lever on a crosshead at the back of the 
engine, and the water cooling and bilge pumps are 
driven in a similar manner off the forward three 
cylinders. The after cast iron column is utilized 
as a cooler for the air compressors, the air cir- 
culating through water cooled coils contained 
therein. A relief valve is fitted to the column to 
prevent damage should one of the coils burst, and 
at the top of the column there is a water overflow 
valve. 


Thus it will be seen that the Werkspoor design 
is self contained and does not require a large 
amount of separate Diesel-driven auxiliary ma- 
chinery to run the engine, particularly as the ex- 
haust gases are led to a donkey boiler, and suffi- 
cient heat is obtained to maintain a pressure of 
100 to 120 pounds when at sea, and thus econom- 
ically operate the auxiliaries. Yet the engine of 
the “Juno” (which is similar to those installed in 
the “Emanuel Nobel,” “Elbruz” and “Siberg”’) gave 
1460 indicated horse-power at 115 revolutions or 
1140 brake-horse-power with a mechanical efficiency 
of 78 per cent., the mean effective pressure being 
about 105 pounds. Some of the cards have shown 
a mean effective pressure of 126 pounds per square 
inch. 

Although often termed crude oil, very little fuel 
of this nature is used by Diesels, owing to the pres- 
ence of the light carbons, but what is really used 
is residual oils; that is to say, the oil after the gas- 
oline; kerosene, etc., have been extracted. But the 
“Juno” and “Vulcanus” have successfully run on 
Taraken, which is crude oil, with a specific gravity 
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of about 0.94. The general consumption of Werk- 
spoor-engined ships in service has been about 0.30 
pounds per i.-.h.-p.. hour. 

The fuel question is, however, a most important 
one. Very heavy oils can be successfully used, but 
under such conditions a lighter fuel, such as Solar 
oil, must be used for starting, and for about 15 
minutes each day the engine should be run on the 
lighter oil, in order to clean the fuel injection 
valves and the combustion chambers. At the same 
time, where the lighter grades of fuel oil can be 
obtained at about the same cost as the very heavy 
oils, their use is advised by the makers, as it is 
foolish to use oil full of foreign matter and so 
thick that it has to be heated before it will follow 
the stroke of the fuel pump. 

To illustrate what a Diesel engine can consume, 
we may add that at the Werkspoor works a test 
motor ran without trucble and for a considerable 
period on Mexican crude oil of the following analy- 
sis: Specific gravity at 15 degrees C., .862; flash 
point, closed test, 140 degrees F.; calorific value, 
17,430 B.T.U.; sulphur 4.6 per cent. and asphal- 
tum 70 per cent. 


This, of course, is an exceedingly heavy oil. It 
was only successfully used under the most favor- 
able conditions, and the Werkspoor Company 
would be the last to advise its use under average 
sea-going conditions. Contrary to the general im- 
pression, the presence of sulphur in the oil does not 
cause an ill effect on the exhaust valves and cylin- 
ders, provided, of course, proper care is taken. 

Lastly, we will say that we have been advised 
that none of the Werkspoor engined ships placed 
in service during the past year or two has suffered 
from cracked cylinders or cylinder heads, which is, 
perhaps, a pleasant revelation. N aturally, with the 
earlier ships some trouble was experienced from 
this cause, but the makers were enabled to dis- 
cover the reason for the cracks, and a change in 
the design entirely eliminated the difficulty. Re- 
cent ships have proven themselves to be thoroughly 
reliable. It is only fair to add that even the cracks 
that arose with earlier engines did not prevent the 
engines from continuing working without new 
cylinders, so that, while the Werkspoor Company 
afterwards changed such castings, it was not really 
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In spite of the general movement East on the 
railroads of wheat from territory contiguous to 
Portland, the Commission of Public Docks of that 
city is carefully considering the erection of a pub- 
licly owned modern grain elevator and Mr. G. B. 
Hegardt, Chief Engineer of the Commission, is 
preparing plans and_ specifications for the new 
structure. 
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nsor, Mrs. J. C. Rohifs, Wife of the Manager of the Marine 
Company (California). 


Launching of the “Paulsboro’’ 


Union Iron Works to the order of the Vacuum 
Oil Company of New York under the super- 
vision of the Marine Department of the Standard 
Oil Company of California. She was launched on 
the afternoon of August 6, being christened by Mrs. 


Te tanker “Paulsboro” is being built by the 
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J. C. Rohlfs, wife of the Manager of the Marine 
Department of the Standard Oil Co. of California. 

The “Paulsboro” was contracted for on December 
9, 1915; the keel laid May 3, 1916; launched August 
6, 1916, and will be delivered on October 1, 1916; 
in all about ten months in building from the date 
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These Picture Groups Consist of Snapshots of the ‘Paulsboro’ as She Slid Down the Ways Recently at the Union Iron Works. 
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of contract. This is good evidence of the great 
efficiency attained by the Union Iron Works’ ship- 
building plant. 

The “Paulsboro” is named after a new refiner) 
being built by the Vacuum Oil Company at the town 
of Paulsboro, New Jersey, which is situated on the 
banks of the Delaware River opposite Philadelphia. 

The “Paulsboro” is 435’ between perpendiculars, 
56’ extreme beam and 33’ 6” molded depth. She 
is designed to carry 10,335 tons deadweight on 27’ 
mean draft. Applied to an oil cargo, this means 
approximately 3,200,000 gallons of 6'%-pound oil. 
There is 2000 tons of bunker oil capacity which ‘s 
sufficient for a voyage from San Francisco to Hong 
Kong and return; a speed loaded of eleven knots 
is expected. 

The “Paulsboro” is built on the Isherwood system 
of longitudinal framing with straight stem, elliptical 
stern, poop, bridge house amidships and full top- 
gallant forecastle. There are three pole masts. The 
machinery has been placed far aft and the pump 
room forward. The vessel will have duplicate elec- 
tric light plants, complete wireless installation, an 
ice machine, search lights, motor lifeboat and all 
the auxiliary machinery and appliances usually fitted 
on an up-to-date tank steamer. There will be 
eighteen main oil tanks and ten summer tanks, the 
main cargo oil tanks being separated from the 
bunker tanks by a cofferdam four feet long. A deep 
ballast tank has been fitted forward which also 
serves as additional bunker oil capacity. The upper 
deck structures are connected by a fore and aft 
bridge. The vessel is classed and built to the rules 
of Lloyd's Register of Shipping, class 100 Al, spe- 
cial survey, also Lloyd’s “Carrying Petroleum in 
Bulk.” 


The engines and boilers will be placed at the 
after end of the vessel, the machinery space extend- 
ing from the after peak forward and being sep- 
arated from the petroleum carrying compartments 
by a fuel tank with a cofferdam at its forward end, 
both extending from side to side of vessel and 
from the keel to the main deck. Double bottoms are 
fitted under the engine and boiler room spaces for 
the carrying of fresh water. Both after peak and 
forward peak are also fitted for the carriage of 
either ballast or fresh water. All surfaces difficult 
of access and subject to corrosion will be covered 
with bitumastic solution and enamel, thereby pre- 
serving the metal and minimizing later cost of 
upkeep. ; 

The “Paulsboro” will be fitted with a set of ver- 
tical, inverted cylinder, direct-acting, triple expansion, 
surface condensing engines, developing 3000 horse- 
power and arranged to work on three cranks placed 
at equal angles and to drive a propeller of about 
18’ diameter. All the machinery has been designed 
for 215 pounds working pressure. Three single 
ended boilers will be installed, placed side by side, 
and arranged to fire fore and aft, thereby giving a 
simple and economical fireroom. The boilers are 
15’ inside diameter by 11’ 9” long and are built 
for 215 pounds working pressure. When completed 
the “Paulsboro” will load a cargo of California 
petroleum products for the Atlantic Seaboard. 


The Standard Oil Company has secured a lease 
of three and one-half acres on Boschke’s Island in 
San Pedro harbor from the Los Angeles Harbor 
Commissioners. This gives the Standard Oil six 
in this 


hundred feet of additional water front 
locality. 


As the ‘‘Paulsboro’’ Took the Water, a Crane Which Had Been Waiting for an Opportunity Lowered a Keel Plate for the 
Next Ship to Occupy These Ways. s 
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Progress of the “Bolinder’’ 


of course, its remarkable fuel economy, but 
this economy has so far been purchased at 
the price of a distinct limitation as to the amount 
of power that can be generated in a_ single 
cylinder. The Deisel presents on one hand a tre- 
mendous saving in fuel over older types of engines 


T« attractive feature of the Diesel engine is, 


Bow View of the Auxiliary, Bolinder-Powered, Arctic Explora- 
tion and Hunting Schooner ‘‘Great Bear.” The “Great Bear’ 
was Lost on Her Maiden Trip Through Running on to a Pin- 
nacle Rock. 


but at the same time introduces intricate problems 
arising with the combination of very heavy 
pressures and very high temperatures. The so- 
called ‘“Semi-Diesels” or hot bulb engines are the 
result of endeavors to secure marked fuel economy 
with internal combustion and at the same time 
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escape excessive temperatures and pressures. One 
of the best known and most widely used of this 
type of engine is the Bolinder, manufactured by 
the well known Bolinder Company of Stockholm. 
For several years the largest size of engine made 
by this firm consisted of four cylinder units of 320 
horsepower, but recently this make has been per- 
fected in units as high as 600 horsepower. 


The latest Bolinder models show many impor- 
tant improvements over the earlier engines of this 
make and there is a marked simplicity about the 
design. Valve gearing, pumps, etc., are driven 
off eccentrics on the crank shaft, there being no 
cam shaft, and the small compressor at the for- 
ward end of the engine is also driven directly off 
the shaft. The compressed air, after having been 


. cooled, is conducted to the injection nozzles through 


a small compensating vessel which connects with 
the starting vessel. The starting vessel is charged 
with air at 170 pounds pressure. In the latest 
Bolinder models, complete combustion is obtained 
by mixing the fuel with the air before injecting 
it into the cylinders. The fuel injection valve is 
vertical, being fitted in the top of the cylinder 
cover. It has one central nozzle into which 
the fuel oil is pumped, and outside of this are 
other holes through which the compressed air is 
admitted, joining the fuel before its entry into the 
cylinder. The fuel impinges partially upon a 
specially shaped projecton in the interior of the 
bulb, this being, of course, the point of maximum 
heat. 


Considerable improvement has been effected 
in the ignition bulb, which, as a rule, is subject to 
great differences in temperature. In the latest 
Bolinders, the bulb becomes red only under an 
overload and ordinarily remains quite black. ‘The 
governing of the Bolinder is on the “hit and miss” 
principle, thus doing away with the centrifugal 
governor and the compressed air reversing. <A 
forced lubrication system is used throughout and 


The Fine New Bolinder Engined Schooner ‘‘City of Portland” in the Willamette River. 
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the amount of lubricating oil necessary has gradu- 
ally been reduced. An important feature of the 
new Bolinders is the absence of water injection 
in the cylinders, thus doing away with a large 
fresh water tankage which has hitherto been neces- 
sary. 

The engine control has been centralized and in 
both single and twin screw installations all levers 
are brought close to the engineer’s hand. ‘These 
levers are the clutch, the reversing lever and the 
fuel control, which controls the fuel feed by alter- 
ing the stroke of the fuel pump. There is also 
another lever operating valves in the passages 
between the cylinders and the crank chambers, 
so that more or less air can be admitted into the 
cylinder according to the load on the engine. 
These valves, there being one for each cylinder, 
have a common spindle. ; 

The reversal of the engine’s direction or rotation 
is effected by means of pre-ignition of the fuel 
charge, there being no external power employed 
such as compressed air. 

The Bolinder engine, which is represented on 
this Coast by Henry Lund & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, with agencies in all the principal Pacific 
Coast ports of the United States and Canada, has 
met with well deserved success following several 
years of missionary work. Over fifty Bolinder 
engines are either in operation or under order on 
the Pacific Coast to-day, and all of these machines 
in use have given excellent accounts of themselves. 
The installations vary from 120 horsepower in- 
stalled in the pilot schooner “Gracie S” to 640 
horsepower in the fine new schooner “City of 
Portland.” 

Naturally a great deal of interest attaches to the 
initial performances of the McCormick’s large new 
schooner, the “City of Portland.” This vessel is 
rigged as a five masted schooner having cargo 
booms on two masts. She is 278 feet long over 
all, 250 feet between perpendiculars, 48 feet molded 
beam and 19 feet depth of hold. The usual Pacific 
Coast cargo handling gear is fitted and steam is 


supplied for the winches by an oil-fired donkey 
boiler. The steering gear is electric. 

The “City of Portland” was given a builder's 
trial on the Willamette River and the two runs, 
one up and the other down the river, gave an 
average speed of eight and one-half miles an hour. 
During this trial she was drawing 11 feet forward 
and 14 feet 8 inches aft. The average revolutions 
were 207 on the starboard and 204 on the port 
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Deck View of the New Bolinder-Engined Schooner ‘City of 
Portland.” 


engine. The two 320 horsepower Bolinder engines 
gave no trouble whatsoever during the trial and 
the vessel proceeded to load for sea. The cargo 
consisted of 2,008,000 feet of mining timber for 
Port Pirie and this gave the vessel a trim of 21 


feet 8 inches aft and 21 feet 3 inches forward. 
She then started on her maiden voyage, coming 


The 


Big McCormick Auxiliary Powered Schooner ‘‘City of Portland” with 2,008,000 Feet of Lumber on Board Starting ‘on 


Her 


Maiden Trip to Port Pirie. 
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Engine Room of the “Great Bear,’’ Showing Bolinder Engine 
Installation. 


south along the coast to San Francisco in order 
to allow Mr. Hewitt, chief engineer of the Mc- 
Cormick Company, to land at this port, he wishing 
to see the vessel run at sea for a day or two. 
The “City of Portland” on leaving the Columbia 
River secured an offing of fifty-eight miles in order 
to get the advantage of the prevailing northwest 
winds. She was 62 hours from the mouth of the 
Columbia to the San Francisco lightship. 

At times with a good stiff wind in a favorable 
quarter, the “City of Portland” logged 10% knots 
with the engines turning up 220 revolutions. Very 


careful observations were made of the combined 
effects of wind and sail with an idea of arriving 
at the most economical compromise between the 
use of these propelling powers. It was found that 
by operating the engines at 184 revolutions the oil 
consumption dropped to 11% barrels per day and 
that this engine speed was sufficient to insure a 
speed of 8% miles per hour under all average 
conditions of wind and sea. This would mean 
runs of from 205 to 215 miles per day, which 
are extremely satisfactory figures for a craft with 
about 5500 tons load displacement and burning 
only about twelve barrels of oil per day. Another 
important consideration in running these engines 
considerably below their full capacity is that the 
fuel tank capacity, 1200 barrels, is then sufficient to 
complete a round trip on practically any voyage 
the vessel might make, thus insuring her ability 
to always return to the cheapest oil port on her 
route for rebunkering. 

Another feature which greatly pleased the 
engine-room crew of the “City of Portland” was 
the temperature of the engine room. On the run 
south from the Columbia the maximum engine- 
room temperature was 95 degrees and the mini- 
mum 82 degrees. The engines ran very smoothly 
and with a minimum of noise and vibration. ‘The 
Bolinder Company had no representative or guar- 
antee engineer on board during the run down from 
Portland, the McCormick Company’s own engi- 
neering crew handling the job without trouble. 

It was found, especially when the engine was 
running below its full rated power, that the air 
compressor furnished a great deal of surplus air. 
This air is furnished at 650 pounds and Mr. Hewitt 
determined to put the large amount of surplus air 
furnished by the compressor to work. It was 


Engine Room of the Matson Auxiliary Schooner “Annie Johnson” with Twin 160 Horse-Power Bolinder Engines. 
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Side View of the Framing for a Sister Ship to the “City of Portland,’’ a Vessel Whose Performances Are Being Watched 
With Keen Interest by Shipowners. 


The Northwest Produces the Finest Mast and Spar Timber in the World and this Cut Shows a Group of Sticks Being Worked 
Into Shape at the St. Helens Yard. 


Three Big Auxiliary Schooners in Various Stages of Completion. The St. Helens Plant, in Common with Other Wooden Ship- 
yards, is Kept Working at Its Full Capacity. 
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Shaping Big Timbers in the Ship Shed at the St. Helens Shipbuilding Company’s Plant. 


stepped down in tanks to a suitable pressure for 
use in pumps and other machinery and the bilge 
pump, day service tank fuel pump and a winch 
for handling the sails are all operated from the 
air flasks. The steering gear of the “City of 
Portland” is an ingenious electric gear, the details 
of which were worked out by Mr. Hewitt, who has 
taken a great personal interest in the adoption of 


Shipbuilding 


O review of the internal combustion engine 
N situation on the Pacific Coast, no matter 
how meager and inadequate, could overlook 
the activities of the St. Helens plant of the Chas. 


R. McCormick Company. The McCormicks pos- 


sess vast tracts of timber and vessels were needed 
to transport this timber to the various coast mar- 
kets. It was this circumstance that interested the 
McCormick interests in the owning and operating 
of ships and which later caused them to enter the 
shipbuilding field. The St. Helens yard has a fine 
water front, ample room for expansion and an un- 
limited supply of splendid ship timber to draw 
upon. The wooden steam schooner of about 1,- 
000,000 board feet capacity was the size of vessel 
best suited to. the west coast lumber trade as such 
a vessel could be made light enough on draft to 
enter any of the main lumber ports and was not 
too large to cause lumber congestion at the points 
of delivery. The “Multnomah,” “Celilo,” ‘“Mer- 
ced” and ‘“Wapama” are some of the well known 
steam schooners turned out at this yard. 

It is in the later activities of the St. Helens yard, 
however, that interest chiefly centers. The Mc- 
Cormick Company were among the very first to 
actively consider the possibilities of the Internal 
Combustion engine for large vessels on this Coast 
and the present activity in this line up and down 
the Pacific was brought about to a certain extent 
through the leadership of this firm in building and 
equipping large vessels with the internal combus- 
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the internal combustion engine on this coast and 
who is keeping very carefully all data on the 
performances of the “City of Portland” with a 
view to getting the very highest possible efficiency 
out of the vessel. 

Electricity on board the “City of Portland” is 
supplied by a separate seven horsepower Bolinder 
engine driving a 5 Kw. generator. 


at St. Helens 


tion engine, in this instance the Bolinder engines 
being chosen. 

The presence of suitable material for large ship 
work is attested by the fact that in the large 
schooners built and building at the St. Helens 
Shipbuilding Company, keel and keelson timbers 
120 feet in length were used, frames 18 by 24 
inches in size also attest the quality and size of 
the timbers available. It is these large timbers 
which make possible the very large size to which 
the single-decked wooden schooner has attained, 
as to construct such vessels with short length tim- 
ber would give rise to innumerable and difficult 
problems of fastening. 

In building a pair of lumber schooners of 2,000,- 
000 feet capacity powered with 640 horse-power 
Bolinders as auxiliary power, the McCormick in- 
terests have gone far towards settling the question 
of the fitness of the auxiliary powered craft for 
off-shore voyaging. 

The yard outfit at St. Helens is very complete. 
The wood-working shops are filled with the most 
modern machinery and a great many interesting 
aids to hand labor have been devised and put 
into commission at this yard, such as machines for 
rapidly drilling holes for and driving into place 
long drift bolts, etc. Mr. J. H. Price is in direct 
charge of the shipbuilding work at St. Helens, 
while Mr. Hewitt, consulting engineer for the 
McCormick interests, has taken a deep interest in 
the development of the labor-saving machinery 
in use at this plant. 
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A General View of the St. Helens Plant, Showing Ships Under Way and Some of the Main Buildings. 
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Some of the Ship Shed and Mill Buildings at the St. Helens Plant. 
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The “‘Skandia’’ 


HE Skandia engine 
T is practically a new- 

comer in the ma- 
rine engine field of the 
United States and was 
first brought to the at- 
tention of Pacific Coast 


Arrangement of the Hot =hi , + ATs 
tH Sng a A OA shipowners and engineers 
gine. by its western agents, 


J. H. Hansen & Company. This firm lately secured 
the agency for the entire country and the Skandia 
is therefore the only foreign internal combustion 
engine whose American headquarters are in San 
Francisco. 


While new to this Coast, the Skandia has ac- 
quired a fine reputation in Northern Europe where 
over 250,000 horsepower are in use, mainly on the 
North Sea. In fact, the internal combustion engine 
has proven a godsend to the North Sea fishermen 
since the European war broke out, as fishing boats 
are required to return to port before sundown, and 
the boats with engines are enabled to reach the fish- 
ing banks, do some fishing and return, while sail 
boats are practically useless. 


A 60-horsepower Skandia was sent over to this 
country and exhibited in the last annual New York 
Motorboat show, where it attracted a great, deal of 
attention. Recently Messrs. J. H. Hansen & Com- 
pany have secured a large number of orders, mostly 
large size engines, for western shipowners, and the 
Skandia appears to have taken a definite place 
among the leading internal combustion engines 
which are to be the motive power of a large number 
of wooden schooners 
now building at every 
port on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Skandia is of 
the semi-Diesel or hot 
bulb type of engine, 
directly reversible and 
using compressed air 
for reversing instead 
of pre-ignition, as is 
used by some of the 
other makes of hot 
bulb engines. As the 
engine was originally 
designed to meet the 
needs of small North 
Sea fishing boats, the 
design has been made 
as simple as possible 
and naturally as the 
size of engine was in- 
creased this simplicity 
of construction * and 
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Forging Ahead 


Cross Section Through Cylinder of a Skandia Semi-Diesel 
Engine. 


working was preserved as far as possible. The 
Skandia is made in units of from five to 500 brake 
horsepower and it is noticeable that nearly all of 
the engines ordered for service on this coast are 
of the larger sizes. 

The firm of J. H. Hansen & Company were not 
content with acting merely as agents for this engine, 
however, but have decided to build Skandias on this 
Coast as far as it is practicable to do so. With this 


end in view patterns are being brought out from 
Sweden together with enough mechanics from the 
Skandia shops to form a nucleus for a shop force 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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General Arrangement of a Skandia Four-Cylinder Direct Reversible Heavy Oil Engine. 
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Sail Plan of 2,400-Ton Auxiliary Schooner Equipped With Skandia Semi-Diesel Fuel Oil Engines, Capacity 1,850,000 Feet of Lumber, Cruising Radius, Power Only, 12,000 Miles. 
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Some idea of the importance that this engine 
is assuming along the Pacific Coast may be gathered 
from the following list of engines that are on order: 

B.H.P. 
Angelo Fasce Co., two 84’ x 24’x8’ cargo 


SCHOONERS*' 5 sa:2c5eh ssatsrareee Spelt doe acm eatsiand SPoneng ak 240 
J. A. McEachern Co., Seattle, 3 lumber schoon- 

ers being built in Astoria, Ore............. 1440 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., motorship being built 

at’ Hoquiam, "Washi ce) fisie deceased ia ort erecta Beet 480 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, wooden schooner be- 

ing built at McEachern, Standifer, Clarkson 

Ship» Co.,- Portland aisiccs%oie-o.5 vie seahele Ba s)sctel 480 
Various installations in Alaska ranging from 
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Cross Section of Large Skandia-Powered Auxiliary Schooner. 


On the Pacific Coast there is a large field for 
the stern-wheel and side-wheel craft. In California 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers and San 
Francisco Bay, in Oregon the Columbia, Snake and 
Willamette Rivers, in Washington Puget Sound and 
its tributaries, and in Alaska the Yukon, Kuskowim 
and numerous other great rivers, offer a wide use 
for this class of boat and incidentally this is a 
field which offers an extended use for the internal 
combustion motor. 


The adaptation of the internal combustion motor to 
side-wheel or stern-wheel propulsion is exceedingly 
simple and a sketch plan is shown herewith illus- 
trating a simple arrangement for a side-wheel drive. 
The engines shown are a pair of 120-brake horse- 
power Skandia semi-Diesels. One of these operates 
through a pinion onto a large gear for each shaft, 
the wheels being on separate shafts. The speed 
reduction is from 300 revolutions to about 40, and 
the independent engine on each shaft gives com- 
plete maneuvering control. The engine control itself 
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Plan of a Side Wheel Drive Adapted to Two 120 B.-H.-P. Skandia Engines. 


is centralized, giving the engineer instant control 
over either or both wheels, the weights are all car- 
ried low down and in fact the drive shown here- 


with has no element of difficulty. Methods of adopt- 
ing the internal combustion engine to stern-wheel 
drives are just as simple and present no difficulty. 


Some “‘Skandia’’ Powered Schooners 


the Pacific Coast and the shipping public 

recognizing the great economy of this power 
there has been a great revival of wooden ship- 
building of comparatively large tonnage. 

J. A. McEachern Company of Seattle were 
among the first to venture and started the build- 
ing of an immense shipbuilding plant at Astoria, 
Oregon, last February, and immediately laid keels 
for three 250-ft. auxiliary powered 4-masted 
schooners with a 43-ft. beam and depth of 21 ft. 
molded, built to carry a lumber cargo of 1,650,000 


Gee the advent of the semi-Diesel engine on 
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ft. board measure, or a cargo under hatches of 
2,200 tons. There are now five ships of these di- 
mensions building at the yards of the McEachern- 
Standifer-Clarkson Ship Company (the new name 
for the McEachern yards), and two ships of 266 ft. 
length, 43 ft. beam, and 22 ft. depth molded. The 
first ship will be launched about September 20th 
and one every sixty days thereafter. 

These schooners are extraordinarily heavily built 
and especial attention has been paid to strength- 
ening the parts found weak in wooden vessels built 
on the Pacific Coast heretofore. The principal 
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points in this respect—corrected in these ships— 
and shown on cuts herewith, are: First, the 
frame and especially the floors which in these ves- 
sels are molded much deeper, longer, and with a 
better shift of butts; second, the long lengths of 
timber in keelsons, ceiling and planking; third, 
the edge bolting of the ceiling being continuous 
from keelsons to clamps, larger in diameter in 
floors and in ceiling between bilge and clamps, 
and the closer spacing of the edge bolts espe- 
cially in last or top strake of clamps. 

The lumber in keel, keelsons, stem, apron, stern 
post, frame, deadwoods, ceiling, deck beams, 
stanchions, pointers, breasthooks, etc., is of No. 1 
merchantable Washington or Oregon fir, free 
from loose and unsound knots and sap. The 
planking, bulwarks, rail and stringers, waterways, 
coamings, and all timber above deck. is of No. 1 
select Washington or Oregon fir. The decking is 
clear, vertical grain fir. 

The thick ceiling from floor to clamps average 
55-ft. lengths; the clamps average 60-ft. lengths: 
the planking on bottom and bilge average 45-ft., 
above the bilge and deck average 55-ft. lengths; 
the waterways average 60-ft. lengths; the rail in 
long lengths to average at least 60 ft. 

114%” turnbuckle rods are placed between beams 
having a 34x6” plate washer on the outer ends 
let into frame. In addition to rods in main deck 
there are six at the hatch openings, and along the 
hold beams. This tends to draw and hold ship 
together and all slack can be taken up with the 
turnbuckles. 

The rudder stock is a piece of 18” diameter iron- 
bark. 

The frames are sided 12” molded 26” at keel, 
15” at bilge, 1014” at deck, 9” at rail, and spaced 
32” centers. 

Keel—sided 20” molded 24”. 

Shoe—sided 20” molded 6”. 

Stem—sided 20” molded 38” connected 
with a natural crook knee. 

Stern frames—sided 12’ molded at keel 16, at 
top 10”, filled in solid between stern frames. 

Keelsons (main and assistant)—sided 20” molded 
22”. 

Rider Keelsons—sided 20” molded 20”. 

Assistant rider keelsons—sided 8” molded 28’. 

Beams—sided 15” molded 15”, ends of beams 
dovetailed and chocks fitted and fastened and 
a 2” air space provided. 

There is a 10% stanchion under every beam. 

Another advanced feature is the heavy cast stcel 
knees well fitted and 114” through bolts driven 
from outside of frame and top of beam headed 
with heavy washer and drawn up with nuts on 
knee. In this way the shrinkage apparent after 
the ship is running a few months—allowing wood 
knees to hang loose—is entirely taken care of. 
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The planking, decking, bulwarks, rail and string- 
ers, and all outside and above deck fastenings 
exposed to salt water are galvanized. The frame 
timbers are fastened together with 114” treenails 
(locust). All ceiling is edge-bolted with 1” bolts, 
two strakes and 4” additional in length. All the 
fastenings have a 1/32” drift. 

All of the frames, keelsons, ceiling, deadwoods, 
pointers, hooks, etc., on the scarphs, butts, and 
edges and the top and end of beams are painted 
with Carbolineum. 

The vessels are salted between frames around 
pointers, stern timbers, and keelsons. 

There are three hatches; the fore hatch being 
14” 6x24’, main 14’ 6x28’, mizzen 14’ 6”x24’. 

The living quarters for crew are in forecastle 
and provisions made for eight men. Alongside 
quarters is the mess room, across ship the bath 
and wash room for crew. 

Aft, under the poop deck, will be berthed the 
captain, first and second mate, chief, first and sec- 
ond engineers, and cook and boy. 

The galley is also located aft leading into saloon 
which is large and well lighted. Off the saloon is 
a large bath-room fitted with medicine locker, etc. 

The ships are powered with two 240 horse-power 
4-cylinder Skandia semi-Diesel fuel oil engines 
driving two 67” diameter semi-steel 3-blade pro- 
pellers. A 75 horse-power oil engine will generate 
current to operate the three sets of electric winches 
and anchor hoist. A 10 horsepower engine will 
operate an auxiliary air compressor, a 3%” bilge 
and fire pump, a small electric generator for electric 
lighting, and a 114” oil distributing pump. 

In each wing of the engine is placed an oil tank 
of 200 barrels each, making 400 barrels carried in 
engine-room; and with two tanks of 200 barrels 
each placed under break of forecastle head gives 
the ships a steaming radius of over 7,000 miles 
without sail. 

All of the machinery is placed aft of spanker 
mast (see sail plan) giving a long, clear hold 
for carrying lumber in large lengths. 

The engines for the first ship are expected to 
arrive from Sweden about September 15th and 
the engines for the later ships are building under 
the supervision of J. H. Hansen & Company, the 
United States licensees for Skandia engines, at San 
Francisco, who ensure delivery in time promised in 
contract. 

All of the McEachern-Standifer-Clarkson Ship 
Company ships are built to class in Lloyds, Bu- 
reau Veritas, and American Bureau of Shipping. 


Ifarold Dollar of the Robert Dollar Company 
recently returned from a trip to the Orient cover- 
ing some of the Dollar branch offices. The Dollar 
office in Shanghai is now under the management 
of Mr. E. K. Howe. 
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A Great Shipbuilding Establishment 


of the McEachern-Standifer-Clarkson Ship 

Company, located one mile inside the mouth 
of Young’s Bay, Oregon, is to-day graced by five 
vessels in active construction, three being in full 
frame and framing on the others being well along, 
though the keels were barely laid about August 
15. 

Efficiency is the watchword of the corporation 
and that being perfected in every department 
speed has naturally followed, though in no sense 
has the progress been other than that which in- 
sures stability and completeness in every detail 
of marine construction. 

Men of Oregon and Washington are concerned 
in the affairs of the McEachern-Standifer-Clarkson 
corporation and they were drawn together by a 
mutual desire to take advantage of the resources 
of the district, where nature not only provides a 
natural site, a most desirable waterway and un- 
limited material for turning out any and all types 
of wooden carriers, but from the same source as 
well is to be had cargoes for them, whether it be 
for the exacting requirements of German yards in 
the way of spar and deck stock; the tested dimen- 
sion stuff for Port Pirie or other mining markets 
or merchantable lumber for the Orient, West Coast 
or the Atlantic side. 

In the first place the yard site, chosen after a 
complete survey of the Columbia and Willamette 
River and Puget Sound territory, embodies in it 
all that could be wished for in laying out a 
plant. It has a frontage on Young’s Bay of 1,200 
feet. On the east line of the property the harbor- 
line is about 1,000 feet from the inshore boundary 
of the tract, while on the west the distance from 
the rear property line is 1,500 feet, giving an angle 
on the front that is most desirable for launching 
purposes and allowing sufficient free water area 
east of the ways for booming big timbers., 

The land has a natural slope of three-quarters of 
an inch to the foot and it might be said hardly a 
shovel of earth was removed in preparing for the 
ways. 

Then again depths of water off the ends of the 
ways are abundant, so the company began its ca- 
reer without either of the difficulties that have 
surrounded the installation of plants at some other 
sites in the Northwest, neither grading or filling 
being necessary. Soundings show 22 feet of water 
in front of the property and that is fhe govern- 
ing depth to the channel, where 30 fect is avail- 
able. 

Material for vessel construction is cut at an 
upriver mill and transported on barges to the 
vard. Ceiling and planking is unloaded on to the 
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dock. Decking stock is given special care for air 
drying and the big timbers go into a boom, where 
there is at all times enough on hand for one full 
ship should it be devoted alone to her building. 
As the decking material is cut in dimensions of 
four by four inches, it is dressed when needed so 
every stick going into a vessel is vertical grain. 

In the plant installation electricity predominates, 
all gear being driven by the silent current, while 
a complete lighting system permits night work 
and the current is used as well in every structure 
on the ground, from office down to the roomy 
quarters for the workmen. All wires are in con- 
duits under ground, though that is only one of the 
many “safety first” precautions enforced. Beneath 
the platform connecting the upper ends of the ways 
are located two plants for producing electricity 
and compressed air and they are capable of sup- 
plying a total of 1000 cubic feet of air a minute. 

Beneath platforms of the ways and extending 
between the ways, are carried wires for distribut- 
ing electricity as well as pipes carrying air, and 
trap doors, located 20 feet apart, permit connec- 
tions to be made for either or both and carrying 
power to tools used anywhere on the ships. One 
marked advantage in the system is that direct 
current is provided for and on the augers air or 
clectrical energy may be utilized. 

In the blacksmith shop, mold loft, machine shop, 
sawmill where three band saws are installed, the 
same complete installation is to be found. The 
already spacious framing platform is now being 
enlarged to double the space and other additions 
to the present plant and equipment are to be car- 
ried out as work advances. 

Moored on the east side of the yard is a large 
floating rendezvous for the men. Formerly a big 
river steamer, machinery and the like now doing 
duty elsewhere, there remains the complete hull 
and superstructure and on the main deck is galley 
and dining room, while above the full space is 
devoted to sleeping quarters, metal sanitary beds 
being provided. 

To-day the payroll contains the names of 175 
men, in a month there should be a force of 250, 
being increased by from 50 to 60 workers when 
machinery installation is on in full swing aboard 
the vessels and by fall fully 500 will be num- 
bered in the several departments. Every aim is 
for organization among the men and to attain 
that their welfare has been well taken care of. 
in return for which the company asks co-opera- 
tion, as its program calls for a new ship being 
delivered every 60 days once the pioneer of the 
fleet takes the water. 

Present plans are for seven four-masted auxil- 
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The Platform Serves to Keep a Yard from Getting Cluttered Up, Prevents 
of Tools and Hurries Up the Work. 


The First Pair of McEachern Built Ships. 


A Near View of the Bow Framing of One of the Big Auxiliary S hooners. Note the Very Heavy Timbering Used on These Boats. 
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Interior of One of the McEachern Ships, Showing Heavy Keelson Timbers and Frames. 
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View of the McEachern-Standifer-Clarkson Shipyard from the R ver, Showing the Broad Building Platform on Which Five Ships 


Have Been Started. 


iary “baldheaded” schooners, the ones building te 
be tollowed by two more as soon as ways are 
free, though two more sets of ways, which would 
give a total of seven, are contemplated, and 
whether they go in at once depends on the ac- 
ceptance of contracts now being figured on. 
So far standardized carriers are being turned out. 
They are from designs by R. D. Ross of Seattle, 
and his responsibility will extend to supervision of 
the machinery installation as well as the con- 
struction. 

Five of the auxiliary schooners or, motorships 
are 250’ overall with beams of 43’ and 21’ depth 
of hold. They are being built to carry about 
1,600,000 feet of lumber, cargo space aggregating 
100,000 cubic feet, and that allows for approxi- 
mately 2000 tons deadweight. 

Two remaining of the seven are to be 266’ over- 
all, beams being 43’ 6” and depth of hold 22’. 
Handling lumber those vessels are to load between 
1,750,000 and 2,000,000 feet, and in the neighbor- 
hood of 2250 tons deadweight. These ships have 
not as much deadrise as some models adopted 
since the advent of the motor-schooner in the 
Pacific trade, an advantage that has been worked 


This Platform is Eventually to be Widened to Accommodate Seven Ships Building at the Same Time. 


out just as many other details have been diverted 
from the plan of earlier construction on the coast. 

The decision to adopt electric power for aux- 
iharies aboard these ships was accentuated prin- 
cipally through reasoning that there will be in- 
stantaneous power available at all times, all fresh 
water storage tanks are done away with, other 
than the capacity needed for galley purposes, and 
personal needs of the crew, with an appreciable 
saving in fuel oil storage that would be reckoned 
with if a steam donkey was carried. 

These vessels will be equipped with powerful 
13” searchlights, enabling them to pick up channel 
buoys and make landings at night. A radio equip- 
ment having a sending radius from 500 miles in 
daylight and from 2000 or more miles at night 
will be installed, thereby insuring constant com- 
munication with some shore station. 

In turning out an exclusive lumber carrier the 
design has been with a view to meeting the 
exactions of .all trades, whether it be for the 
transportation of lengths or big dimension stuff, 
bow ports being naturally a feature, as well as 
the three hatches, they being 28’ fore and aft with 
a width of 14’ 6”, allowing “sticks” 130’ long to 


Side View of a McEachern Boat Completely Framed. 
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be stowed below with ease, while much longer 
lengths can be handled on deck. 

Being fitted with tanks to accommodate 1000 
barrels of fuel oil, estimated to be sufficient for 
90 days at sea, there is apparently no limit to 
the trades in which the vessels may ply. 

Up to date the McEachern-Standifer-Clarkson 
Ship Company has expended in the neighborhoo:! 
of $150,000, and it is understood its plans call for 
such additional installation that $500,000 will not 
be above the mark when in full working condi- 
tion. One of the earliest improvements expected 
is a marine railway, the site for which is an ad- 
mirable one and located east of the present ways, 
while it is known that a graving dock is_ pro- 
jected. That will be alongside the marine rail- 
way, where the shore formation is natural sand- 
stone. By means of a cofferdam, built beyond 
the outer edge of the site, it is proposed to ex- 
cavate and, because of the firmness and _ stability 
of the sandstone, experts have opined that the 
construction of a heavy concrete lining will mean 
a permanent plant. The dimensions will be such 
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that the largest carriers plying the Pacific can be 
docked. 

October 1 is the date set for launching vessel 
No. 1, the keel of which was laid 90 days ago. 
‘The heavy timbered sections have gone into place 
with the precision that has marked all work done 
at this yard, and the second keel was down 15 
days later, the third following in 30 days and the 
fourth and fifth almost in the same order. 

The establishment stands to-day as the largest 
engaged in wooden construction on the Pacific 
side and that it is being accorded full recognition 
by shipping interests is evident from the negotia- 
tions under way for the vessels building. It is 
a commercial yard, though in starting the company 
reserved for its own purposes the first five car- 
riers, accepting contracts on the sixth and seventh 
and is now prepared to go ahead with other pri- 
vate contracts. 

Oregon built of Oregon material to 
market Oregon timber, are no longer a dream, but 
a reality, and that many of them will be Oregon 
owned is assured from deals pending. 


vessels, 


Standard Gas Engine Co. Acquires Corliss 


the purchase by the Standard Gas Engine 

Company of the plant and equipment of 
the Corliss Gas Engine Company. By the terms 
of the deal, which was closed at San Francisco on 
August 8, the Standard concern will take over at 
once all of the machinery, engines in stock and in 
course of construction, raw material, designs and 
patterns, and in fact everything entering into the 
construction of the Corliss Gas Engine. 

While the Standard Gas Engine Company has 
not yet announced in detail its plans for the 
future, it has been definitely decided that in ad- 
dition to the regular Standard line, a complete 
line of Corliss Gas Engines will continue to be 
manufactured. Babare Bros., the present Puget 
Sound agents for the Corliss, will continue to sell 
this engine through their establishments in Ta- 
coma and Seattle. The decision with regard to 
other Corliss agencies will be announced in the 
near future. Present and prospective owners of 
Corliss Engines are assured by the Standard Com- 
pany that a complete line of parts will always be 
available. ‘ 

The machinery which has been acquired by this 
transaction will be concentrated at the Standard 
plant in Oakland, where new buildings are now 
under construction. The Standard Company is to 
be congratulated on the acquisition of this equip- 
ment at a time when machine tools of all sorts 
are very scarce, owing to the heavy demands of 
the munitions makers. Much of this added ma. 


A NNOUNCEMENT has just been made of 
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chinery will be utilized in the manufacture of 
Southwark-Harris Diesel Engines, as recently 
undertaken by the Standard. 

Coincident with the announcement of the pur- 
chase of the Corliss comes the news of the re- 
tirement of James S. Hawkins, as Secretary and 
Manager of the Standard. C. C. Kriemler, who 
has long been associated with Mr. Hawkins, vir- 
tually as assistant manager, has been appointed to 
succeed him and has assumed the active manage- 
ment. This change does not imply any departure 
from the policy which has made the Standard 
one of the foremost ‘organizations of its kind in 
the country, as it will still be operated under 
the active direction of the owners, George W. 
Emmons and W. L. Hughson, acting as President 
and Vice-President, respectively. Mr. Kriemler’s 
appointment does not come to the trade altogether 
as a surprise, since his fifteen years’ continuous 
service with the company makes him Mr. Hawk- 
ins’ natural successor. 

The complete manufacturing crew of the Corliss, 
headed by the designer and chief engineer, Richard 
Froboese, have joined the Standard factory or- 
ganization and will continue to build Corliss 
engines in their Corliss department. Mr. Froboese 
is recognized as one of the foremost internal com- 
bustion engineers in the United States and is a 
valuable addition to the Standard’s engineering 
force. 

Arthur B. Cameron, formerly manager of the 
Corliss Gas Engine Company, but for some time 
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The 85 Horse-Power, Four-Cylinder Frisco Standard Engine Installed in a United States Mine Planter at Gulfport, Mississippi, 
Which Was Built by F. M. Favre. 


past, northwestern sales manager for the Standard, 
will act in this capacity for both engines in the 
future. 

The purchase of the Corliss marks a new 
chapter in the history of the gas engine industry 
on the Pacific Coast. The Standard was organized 
about 1900 and was incorporated the following 
year and the Corliss was incorporated in 1902. 
The Standard has always confined itself to .the 
building of an overhead valve engine with cylinders 
cast en bloc, in sizes of 4 to 175 horse-power in 


The “‘Craig’’ 


NE natural result of the great improvements 
0 made in recent years in the design and work- 

ing qualities of internal combustion engines 
for heavy oils has been the eager interest mani- 
fested by some of the well-known West Coast 
manufacturers of gas engines. The natural field 
of the marine Diesel engine and that of the gas 
engine merge into each other and it is almost 
certain that the best types of Diesels and also 
the best types of semi-Diesel, or more properly, 
“Hot Bulb” engines, will all be eventually manu- 
factured on this coast. 

Some months ago the Union Gas Engine Com- 
pany entered into negotiations with the James 
Craig Engine and Machine Works of Jersey City, 
N. J., with a view to handling the Craig Diesel 
on the Pacific Coast. The connection of these two 
firms is a peculiarly happy one, both from an 
engineering and a business viewpoint. Both firms 
are credited with some notable history-making in 
the field .of gas engine science, and in this connec- 
tion it may be noted that both the Union Gas 
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one, two and three cylinders more particularly. 
On the other hand the Corliss limited itself to the 
production of a T-head motor with individual 
cylinders built in sizes from 7 to 300 horsepower, 
having one, two, three, four or six cylinders. 
The concentration of these two lines under one 
roof and one management places the Standard in 
the enviable position of being able to fill any 
requirement up to 300 horsepower for either of 
these recognized successful types of heavy duty 
engines. 


Diesel Engine 


Engine Company and the James Craig works 
were always partial to a heavily built, sturdy 
type of engine, and the long service records of 
many marine engines turned out by one or the 
other of these firms furnish ample proof of their 
engineering skill and of their strict adherence to 
a high standard of workmanship. 

The first Union Gas engine was built in 1884 
and the Union Gas Engine Company was formed 
in 1885. In 1906 new shops and an entire replace- 
ment of all obsolete machines gave this concern 
a splendid opportunity to bring their output to 
the highest state of efficiency. This concern is 
credited with the first commercially successful 
marine gas engine, the first successful reversible 
gas engine and with the introduction of the make 
and break spark. The largest marine gas engines 
in the world, five and six hundred horsepower, 
have attested by their remarkable success to the 
standing of this, the oldest of the gas engine 
companies on the Coast. 

The James Craig Engine and Machine Works 
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started building gas engines in 1898 and rapidly 
sprung into prominence along the East Coast. 
Many Craig gas engines installed fourteen or 
fifteen years ago are doing excellent service to-day. 

Six or seven years ago Mr. Craig and Mr. 
Reginald W. Crowly, the Chief Engineer of the 
Craig plant, became deeply interested in the suc- 
cesses which Diesel type engines were achieving 
in Europe, and they made an extended trip some 
years later for the purpose of making a thorough 
investigation of the various types of engines be- 
ing developed throughout Great Britain and the 
Continent. This: investigation was followed by 
several years of planning and experimentation, out 
of which was evolved the Craig Diesel, four-cycle, 
motor. The first Craig Die- 
sel installation. was on the 
yacht ‘“Aeldgytha,”’ owned 
by F. A. Hardy. At the 
end of 1915, when the en- 
gines had passed through 
their second season, Mr. 
Hardy recorded that the 
engines had run splendidly 
and that he could recom- 
mend them highly. The 
Craig Diesel has been de- 
veloped slowly but thor- 
oughly, and was not offered 
to the engine buyer until its 
builders were well satisfied 
with its ability to stand the 
wear and tear of daily com- 
mercial use and there can 
be little doubt that it is 
destined to take a promi- 
nent place among the Diesel 
engines manufactured in this 
country. 

The Craig Diesel is of 
purely American design and 
construction throughout, is 
directly reversible and works 
on the four-stroke cycle. 
The oil consumption of 
these engines is guaranteed 
to be under one-half pound 
of fuel per brake horsepower 
hour. Almost any grade of fuel oil can be burned, 
but there are some oils that are undesirable owing 
to high sulphur contents or great viscosity. 


Gas Engine. 


The heavy duty Craig Diesels are built in sizes 
from 180 to 1000 horsepower with six or eight 
cylinders. Each cylinder is a separate casting 
bolted to a rigid table carried on_ stanchions 
mounted in the bedplate. This style of framing 
affords an open crank case, providing unhindered 
access to the main bearings and crankpin boxes 
and, in the larger engines, permitting the pistons 
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Box Launch ‘‘L-35,’’ a Government Army Quartermaster’s 
Department Craft Fitted With an 85-Horse-power Union 
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to be withdrawn from the underside for inspection. 
At front and back of this framing splash guards 
are fitted, these being quickly and easily removed. 

Valves in the cylinder heads are operated by 
push-rods and rockers, so arranged that the heads 
can be detached and replaced without disturb- 
ance of any adjustments. At the back of the 
cylinders are located the lower exhaust ports, 
controlled by valves, through which the exhaust 
pressure is released at the end of the power 
strokes, leaving a much lower temperature and 
much lower exhaust pressure in the cylinders 
while the piston is returning on the exhaust stroke. 

This greatly minimizes the heat to which the 
cylinder heads and exhaust valves are subjected 
and, as a consequence, the 
exhaust valves do not warp 
or break and have longer 
life and greater durability, 
while the heads themselves 
are liberated from the 
‘strains of unequal temper- 
ature that occur when all 
the exhaust gases at high 
temperature are discharged 
there-through. 

The Craig Diesel is a very 
quiet running engine, thecam 
forms being designed to lift 
the valves and return them 
to their seats softly and 
without clatter. The air in- 
takes are muffled and the 
exhaust is deadened by the 
capaciousness of the water- 
jacketed passages in which 
it is cooled and expanded. 

A compressor furnishes 
air for the injection of the 
fuel and for replenishing 
the air storage bottles for 
starting and reversing. This 
compressor is of the two- 
stage type with intermediate 
and final air coolers of large 
surfaces. 

The fuel is fed to the 
injection valves by a single 
pump with a stroke that is variable at will, giving 
close regulation of engine speed. From the pump, 
the fuel is forced through adjustable distributor 
valves, with graduated scales, fitted in convenient po- 
sitions on the engine. 

With the Craig injection valves the air used 
for the pulverization and atomization of the fuel 
is economized, and the efficiency of this design 
allows a wide range of engine speed and control. 

Reversibility is provided by affixing to the front 
camshaft suitable cams arranged to function the 
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Diagram Showing Installation Dimensions of an Ejight-Cylinder, 500 B.-H. 
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valves for the ahead motion and suitable cams 
to function the valves for the astern motion, to- 
gether with inclines on the sides of the cams to 
lift and lower the push-rods when necessary, and 
by arranging the camshaft to move longitudinally 
in its bearings. 


Lubrication is cared for by a system of grav- 
ity feed that insures oil reaching the necessary 
parts, without an excess to make the cylinders 
dirty or to bake and smoke on the underside of 
the pistons. This system is adjusted to the pre- 
cise needs of the engine, consequently there is 
no waste, and the system is very economical. 
The system is positive and automatic and is not 
liable to derangement by salt water or by clogged 
pipes. 

The engine control in the Craig Diesel is as- 
sembled in one position with levers that are con- 
venient and easy to handle and which regulate 
the starting, speed variation and reversing. 


The Union Gas Engine Company’s selling and 
service organizations with stations stretching from 
Panama to the Bering Straits and throughout 
Australasian and Asiatic waters, will be at the 
disposal of the owners of Craig Diesels and this 
engine may confidently be expected to rapidly 
assume an important place in the development 


The Two- 


-P. Craig Reversible Marine Oil Engine. 
B—15 Feet 11 Inches, and L—18 Feet 4 Inches. 


of the use of marine Diesel engines in the coast- 
ing and overseas business of the Pacific Coast. 


J. F. Duthie & Co., of Seattle, have secured the 
contract for three 8800-ton deadweight freighters 
for Norwegian interests, Hannevig & Johnson of 
New York being the brokers for the foreign in- 
terests. The drive used on these vessels will be 
geared turbines, but the boiler work as well as 
the hulls will probably be done on this Coast. 


Recently a reinforced concrete lighter was launched 
at Manila, 40’ by 12’ by 6’ in dimensions. As cli- 
matic conditions in the Philippine Islands are neces- 
sarily severe on steel barges, this opens up a prom- 
ising field for this class of lighters. 


The schooner “Albert Meyer” has been pur- 
chased by the George E. Billings Company and it is 
understood that she will be changed to American 
registry. She has a capacity of 600,000 feet and 
was built at Fairhaven in 1896. 


The purchase of the second “Annette Rolph” by 
Theodore B. Wilcox, head of the Portland Flouring 
Mills, has given rise to the hope among Portland 
shippers that the vessel will be used to inaugurate 
a Far Eastern service. 
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Diagram Showing Installation Dimensions of a 200 B.- H.-P. Six-Cylinder Craig Reversible Marine Oil Engine. 
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The Craig Diesel is of a Straight Away Sturdy Type ang Bears Out the Builder’s Reputation as a Former Manufacturer of 
as Engines. 


Freight Report 


PAGE BROTHERS. 


Since our circular of a month ago, there is very 
little to report, as chartering has been decidedly 
quiet. If it were not for the fact that sailing 
vessels nearby or available for loading within the 
next six months are very scarce and not pressing 
cn the market, we fear lumber rates off-shore 
would weaken. There is very little inquiry for 
prompt steamers, a prompt one, the “Nippo 
Maru” having chartered at 25/- per M. feet to 
West Coast, the sail rates lately having been from 
$30.00 to $32.50. The high prices of our pine lum- 
ber for delivery at Oriental ports has developed 
competition from Japan and Korean mills, and pre- 
vious rates of $30.00 to Shanghai by sailers cannot 
now be paid. Quite a number of coast-owned 
steam schooners have been chartered for Gulf of 
Mexico, West Indies and Atlantic Coast trade, 
thus depleting the tonnage needed in our coast- 
ing trade and any revival of business in this 
trade in the very near future would tend to ad- 
vance rates materially, but the question is, will 
there be much of a revival? On the other hand, 
from the first of the year, quite a number of large 
steam schooners and motor ships will be in com- 
mission, and if off-shore freights keep up, the 
competition may not have a depressing effect. 

Several motor boats for spring loading have 
been closed for Australia with lumber at rates 
based on 117/6 to 120/- Sydney, 125/ to 130/ to 
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Melbourne wharf or Port Adelaide, 130/- to 135/- 
Port Pirie. A schooner was also placed to a 
direct port in Africa at a rate reported around 
225/-. 

In grain there is virtually nothing doing. The 
“Birkdale,” originally chartered at 150/- barley 
from San Francisco to U. K., lost her charter 
owing to a fire on board, and was rechartered at 
140/-. The steamer “Davenger” was taken at 
152/- to Norway, option 132/6 to U. K. The 
barley and wheat is being shipped overland and 
reshipped to Europe, and lately, Atlantic freights 
have strengthened. The “Tampico” is reported 
fixed for barley to New York at $8.00 per ton 
of 2000 Ibs., and the “City of Puebla” for flour at 
$12.00. 

Time chartering on this coast has been quiet, 
the demand for the Orient slow. The only steamer 
fixed for a long term is the “Thor” for Pacific 
ocean trade at $50,000 per month for six to nine 
months. 


The unusual snap shots of the launching of the 
“Paulsboro” appearing in this issue were secured 
by Mr. Leon N. Leboire, manager of the Potrero 
Pharmacy, who takes a great interest in photog- 
raphy and who has taken a great many fine pic- 
tures. 
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STEEL FREIGHT RATES. 


The Pacific Coast is experiencing a wave of ship- 
building, both steel and wooden, that has never be- 
fore been approached in our history. With the Union 
Iron Works with twenty-five vessels under ‘contract, 
Moore and Scott with four and we understand the 
opportunity to take as many more contracts as they 
are willing to handle; with Portland definitely entered 
into the steel shipbuilding field and with about 
twenty large steamers under contract at the Seattle 
Construction and Dry Dock Company and at Skinner 
and Eddy’s new plant, it behooves everyone who is 
interested in the industrial prosperity of the Pacific 
Coast to do his best to see that the splendid start the 
Coast has made in steel shipbuilding shall not again 
drift back to the stagnation which afflicted this im- 
portant industry along the Pacific for many years. 

There is no industry that so enriches a community 
as that of shipbuilding. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that ships are still built and are not now, 
nor ever have been, manufactured. This means that 
there is practically no other product of man’s brain 
and labor wherein such a large percentage of the 
total cost of production is expended in wages. Under 
normal conditions when competition among  ship- 
builders is keen, the profits are generally meager in 
comparison to the sums involved and whether the 
actual ownership of a shipyard is centered in the 
community in which it is located or not, that com- 
munity receives the great bulk of the entire cost of 
every ship that is built. For this reason it pays any 
seaport to take a jealous interest in its shipbuilding 
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and do everything within its power to see that this 
industry is not unduly hampered. 

The people of the Pacific Coast vividly remember 
that before the present boom in shipbuilding in this 
country the great bulk of American shipbuilding was 
done on the Eastern seaboard and the Great Lakes. 
In order to secure a contract, the western yard was 
forced to overcome some very serious handicaps and 
to land a job meant cutting down profits to a very 
slight margin. Wages are higher on the West coast 
than in Eastern shipbuilding communities, but this is 
compensated for in part by better working conditions 
due to the absence of extremes of temperature. There 
is one handicap on the Western yards, however. 
which has no compensating features and which must 
be faced now and in the future just as it has been 
faced in the past and that is the great differential 


‘that exists in the cost of transporting steel from the 


mills to the shipyards. The western builder must 
either bring his steel across a continent on some 
railroad or else transport it from the mills to tide- 
water on the Atlantic and reship it by sea through 
the Canal. If he ships by sea he must first pay the 
same freight cost that his Eastern competitor pays 
and then foot the additional bill for water trans- 
portation to this Coast and on the other hand, there 
is naturally a great difference between the freight 
charge on the short haul from central Pennsylvania 
to the Eastern yards and the long haul over great 
mountain ranges to the Pacific Coast. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted 
the railroads of the country permission to raise cer- 
tain transcontinental freight rates and these raises 
increase the tariff on steel from an average of 65 
cents to an average of about 94 cents on the one 
hundred pounds. Roughly this is a raise of $6 per 
ton on the cross country haul. The Pacific Coast 
yards are using steel at the present time at the rate 
of about 150,000 tons per annum and this $6 raise 
in the rates means therefore a $900,000 assessment 
against steel shipbuilding per annum dating from the 
first of the present month. On an individual ship of 
the average size now building in our Coast yards 
there will be an increase in the item of freight costs 
of about $20,000. Nearly every ship affected was bid 
on and contracted for before notice of the raise 
in steel rates was furnished and herein lies the in- 
justice to the shipyards of the Pacific Coast. 

The railroads state that the low steel rates were 
made to meet water competition through the Canal 
and that such competition having ceased to exist the 
rates should be raised. The shipowners claim that 
in granting this raise in rates without holding a 
hearing the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
ceeded its authority, and protests to that body with a 
request for a reopening of the case are being made. 
It would seem to us that if the railroads were willing 
to make a 65-cent rate in order to meet water com- 
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petition and were willing to maintain that rate for 
the length of time which it has been maintained, that 
in view of the fact that their business in the haulage 
of ship steel has sprung from nothing to quite for- 
midable proportions that the old rate should be suf- 
ficient to insure returns on the business. Surely if 
it were worth while to create a 65-cent rate in order’ 
to secure the handling of a few thousand tons of 
ship plates and shapes, then the haulage of upwards 
of 150,000 tons at the same rate should be re- 
munerative. 


AUXILIARY MERCHANT VESSELS. 


Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
wave of wooden shipbuilding that has swept over 
the Pacific Coast is the large number of auxiliary 
schooners using internal combustion motors of 
the hot bulb type that are under construction. 
These vessels, securing, as they do, tramp steamer 
dispatch at a very low expenditure of fuel, are 
proving very attractive to the investor. Gen- 
erally speaking, owners have a leaning towards 
the regular steam schooner outfit for cargo han- 
dling, steam being supplied by an oil-fired donkey 
boiler. This system of cargo handling has been 
brought to a very high efficiency on the Pacific 
Coast and owners are not apt to discard it rap- 
idly for the electrically operated auxiliaries which 
are making considerable headway in the East and 
in foreign countries. 

Perhaps the greatest chance of error in build- 
ing these large auxiliary vessels lies in the temp- 
tation to underpower them. The tendency on 
the part of the Master of a-.vessel to use his 
engines too much and thus fail to secure the very 
best economy obtainable through the proper bal- 
ancing of wind and engine propulsion, is in- 
creased rather than diminished if the vessel is 
underpowered. It is true, of course, that increased 
engine power means increased propeller areas 
which naturally have a bad effect upon a vessel’s 
sailing qualities, but we believe that a speed fully 
loaded under engine power alone of at least seven 
knots should be aimed at. Such a vessel should 
have little difficulty except under the most ad- 
verse circumstances of maintaining tramp steamer 
time. 


SHIPPING INCREASES. 
“The merchant shipping, American and foreign, 
cleared from seaports of the United States, 25,- 
475,103 net tons for Europe, South America, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and Oceania during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1916, was the largest in the 
history of the United States notwithstanding the 
European war, the capture of the port of Antwerp, 
and the closing of the Black Sea, the blockade of 
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the ports of the Central Powers, the withdrawal of 
German and Austrian merchant ships from trade, 
and the dangers of submarines and mines cast 
adrift in the routes of ocean commerce. 

“Up to the year just closed the greatest volume 
of clearances from the United States for the over- 
seas continents named was 24,872,403 net tons dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1914, just before the 
outbreak of the European war. Much of the net 
tonnage in that year was space for passengers 
(tourists and immigrants) on ocean steamers, while 
during the fiscal year just closed such fast steamers 
to a great extent have been withdrawn from trade 
to serve as allied transports and hospital ships or 
held in port to avoid capture, and their place has 
been supplied by cargo steamers.” 

The above extract from Commerce Reports and 
based upon Government statistics is as complete 
and convincing an argument against such legisla- 
tion as the Administration “Ship Purchase Bill” 
as could be desired. We have cleared a greater 
tonnage during the past fiscal year than ever be- 
fore in our history, and yet Congress is determined 
to make futile attempts to remedy the ship short- 
age. 

Quoting further from the same document: 

“American shipping cleared for the overseas con- 
tinents during the year just closed was more than 
threefold that in 1914 so cleared—2,448,305 net 
tons, compared with 745,242 net tons for the fiscal 
year 1914,” 

How does this official government statement 
check up with that pet argument of many Sena- 
tors and Representatives that “Since private capital 
has refused to do anything the Government should 
step into the breach”? A 300 per cent. increase in 
two years is certainly a reasonable growth. If 
this growth is to be permanent and not dwindle 
away with the close of war and the return of over- 
seas freight rates to a normal basis, then there 
is surely no need for Government operations of 
steamers or Government attempts to regulate 
freight rates on overseas routes. If, on the other 
hand, this increase is to be of a temporary char- 
acter and has resulted solely on account of tem- 
porary conditions, then in order to merely maintain 
the figures for 1916 without hope of any increase 
the Government will be forced to pour not fifty 
millions, but many times fifty millions into the 
shipping game. 

South America has been held up as the chief ex- 
ample of a country starving for want of the Amer- 
ican ship. In 1914 the American ship clearances 
for South American ports was 192,479 net tons, 
in 1916 it was 945,353 tons. This represents an 
increase equal to all that the Government could 
accomplish in the operation of ships if it devoted 
its entire energies to creating a South American 
trade, and yet to quote Secretary McAdoo, “Pri- 
vate capital has done nothing.” 


The Baker Submarine in Dry Dock Showing the Arrangement of Side Propellers Which Admitted of Maneuvering. 


The Baker Submarine 


By FRED A. BALLIN, Naval Architect. 


N THE fall of 1891 there came to the office 
| of the Detroit Boat Works, of which firm I 

was then General Manager and Naval Archi- 
tect, a Mr. George C. Baker and showed me the 
model of a submarine boat, on which he had 
obtained patents in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

At the present time, when the exploits of the 
submarines have attracted the attention of the 
whole world, it might be of interest to the public 
to learn something of the first successful sub- 
marine actually built anywhere, especially as very 
little of what this boat accomplished has been 
recorded by latter day writers. 

Mr. Baker, the inventor, had accumulated con- 
siderable of a fortune in the manufacture of barbed 
wire in Chicago. He was not versed in naval 
architecture, but submarines were his hobby. The 
model, which he brought to my office, was made of 
tin and the propelling power consisted of clock- 
work. [Before he left my office we had come to 
an arrangement by which I agreed to work up a 
design and build a boat at the Detroit Boat Works 
by day work. Mr. Baker did not intend to spend 
on this experimental boat more money than ab- 
solutely necessary, but he wanted the boat large 
enough for practical demonstration. 

The design, which I worked out, represented a 
vessel 40 feet in length, 9 feet beam and 14 feet 
deep with true elliptical sections. The hull was 
built of wood, consisting in frames molded 6 inches 
deep, all round, closely bolted together from end 
to end. After the surface of this framed body 
had been smoothly planed, it was covered with 
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heavy prepared canvas, made impervious to water 
by linseed oil and beeswax, and was then planked 
with 1144” oak and seams calked and finished off 
smoothly. Deck beams and a deck was then con- 
structed at half depths to withstand the external 
pressure on the flat sides of the elliptic sections. 

Baker's invention consisted in a system of pro- 
pelling and submerging the boat with propellers 
placed amidship, acting upon points abreast of the 
vertical center of gravity and being designed to 
revolve around a horizontal line through these 
points as axis. This design was carried out by 
a set of bevel gears in a metal housing, which 
could be revolved around a shaft, connecting the 
gears on each side and which shaft was turned by 
the propelling machinery, steam or electric, on. the 
inside. When these propellers stood vertically 
they would move the vessel in horizontal direc- 
tions, either forward or backwards. When the 
propellers stood horizontally, the boat, without 
changing its horizontal position, could be sub- 
merged or brought to the surface. The boat was 
provided with a cenning tower and it was calcu- 
lated when this tower was just above the water, 
it would have sufficient reserve buoyancy to come 
to the surface when the propellors were not 
working. The propelling power was made suff- 
cient to overcome this buoyancy and force the boat 
down vertically to any desired depth. 

It was also possible that while the vessel was 
being propelled in a horizontal direction, with the 
conning tower exposed, to incline the propellers 
and produce sufficient downwards pressure to 
submerge the boat and by properly regulating this 
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View of the Baker Submarine Showing the Craft Heeled Over for Inspection of Propeller Gears. 


inclination to maintain the submersion to any 
desired depths. Ps 

The photograph, Figure I, taken while the 
boat was light and heeled over at our shop, 
shows one of these propellers with its housing. 

In those days the internal: combustion engine 
was still unperfected and from necessity we had to 
choose a combination of steam and electricity for 
propelling agencies. I selected a Roberts Water 
Tube boiler of 4% feet width and 5% feet depth 
to furnish the steam. The casing of this boiler 
was made of boiler-plate, tightly calked, while 
the fire doors and the dampers were made airtight 
when closed. The smokestack was connected’ with 
a vertical, telescoping section, which could be 
elevated above the top of the boat, having side 
outlets for the smoke escape and a cap which 
fitted tightly upon a coaming flange, when smoke- 
stack was drawn in. 

This boiler furnished steam at 200 pounds 
pressure to a 7” x 7” high pressure engine, and 
this engine was geared to the horizontal propeller 
shaft and also belted to a generator and motor of 
50 horsepower designed for 220 volts and 900 
R. P. M. The generator when acting as motor 
turned the propeller shaft 300 R. P. M. 

The generator discharged into four sets of 
storage batteries of 58 cells in each set, and when 
the generator was used as motor two sets of 116 
cells, at 232 volts, were used. Woodward storage 
cells selected had each 360 Ampere capacity. 

When traveling awash, the steam engine turned 
the two 24-inch propellers 400 revolutions per 
minute, giving the boat a speed of about 10 miles 
per hour, while submerged, with electrical pro- 
pulsion, the speed obtained was about 8 miles 
per hour. 

Near the conning tower, in easy reach of the 
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pilot, was placed a controlling switch connected 
with galvanized sheet iron resistant coils for speed 
regulation. 

The sleeves, around the shaft, connecting on the 
outside to the bevel gear housings, were provided 
on the inside with a sprocket wheel, which by 
means of chain belting and a hand wheel, was 
operated by the pilot. The steering of the boat 
was by a balance rudder, located underneath the 
after end and protected from grounding by a 
projecing keel and shoe. The arrangement of the 
machinery was so designed that a pilot and one 
electrical engineer, acting as fireman, could operate 


Stern View of the ‘‘Deutschland.” 
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her. The interior of the hull contained 1500 cubic 
feet of air, sufficient for several hours’ submersion 
but no provisions were made for purifying this 
air, or to carry additional supply, as the boat was 
principally built to demonstrate the operating 
features and not to represent a perfected vessel. 

The total displacement of the boat was 75 tons, 
of which the hull weighed 20 tons, the ballast 30 
tons, the storage battery 10 tons, engine, boiler 
and gears 8 tons, motor 3 tons, leaving 4 tons for 
reserve buoyancy. With this buoyancy, the nor- 
mal draft of the boat left about two feet of the 
hull proper above water. 

Entrance to the vessel was through a cast-iron 
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Erie. Commodore Folger of the Bureau of 
Ordnances of United States Navy witnessed these 
trials and reported as follows: 

“I consider the principles of the Baker boat 
feasible. It is already made clear that an efficient 
boat can be submerged and kept under control 
with but a foot of the conning tower above the 
surface. A Sims torpedo could be sent out from 
such a vessel to a distance of a mile and, directed 
at night by means of range lanterns, would be 
more effective than by day. The submerged 


vessel, equipped with such a torpedo could remain 
at a point where she would be completely invisible 
to an enemy’s ship. 


The boat will be further 


The Interior of the Baker Submarine. 


manhole, which formed the top of the conning 
tower. This manhole could be swung to one side 
for entrance and swung back and lowered by 
gears to fit absolutely water-tight. 

An electrically connected pump was provided to 
fill the bottom ballast tanks with sufficient water 
to leave nothing but the conning tower exposed, 
at which flotation the vessel was ready for sub- 
mersion as above described. 

The above brief description will suffice to prove 
that the Baker submarine was not merely a toy. 

In Figure 2 a flashlight reproduction is shown 
of the interior of the boat with the inventor at 
the helm, while in Figure 3 the boat is shown on 
blocks in dry dock. 

During the month of June and July, 1892, this 
boat was tested out in the Detroit River and Lake 
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The Inventor of the Boat is Shown on the Control Platform Handling His Unique Craft. 


armed with the submarine gun and projectile, tests 
of which have already been made with satisfactory 
results recently at Newport.” 

We were preparing for additional trials, when 
an accident put the boat out of commission for 
some time. Goddard, the electrical engineer, was 
charging the batteries from a land station in the 
River Rouge, where the boat had its moorings, 
during the night and during a severe rain storm, 
which prompted Goddard to close the conning 
tower-hood. He went aboard to read the hydrom- 
eter and, while lighting a match, the hydrogen 
gases generated during the charge exploded and 
demolished practically all of the battery cells 
aboard. While repairs were being made Mr. 
Baker went to Washington trying to interest the 
Democratic administration of Grover Cleveland in 
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The German Submarine ‘‘Deutschland’’ Being Towed Up Chesapeake Bay by a Tug. 


Note the Contrast Between This Craft and 


the Wooden Submarine Which Forms the Subject of this Article. 


building a submarine for the United States Navy. 
As is usual in this country, our Government was 
too short-sighted and unprogressive to take any 
action except promising to appoint some naval 
oficers to make additional tests with the boat. 
The submarine was then towed to Chicago and 
put in good working condition to make such test 
in Lake Michigan, where the boat would not drag 
bottom as it did in the Detroit River. 

Mr. Baker again went to Washington, waiting 
for the naval officers to receive their orders, but 
during the winter of 1892 he fell sick and died, 
putting an end to his hopes and aspirations. 

The boat was an unprofitable legacy left to 
Baker’s wife, and on advice she sold all of the 
machinery and on May 30, 1892, had the empty 
hull towed out into Lake Michigan, filled with 
sand and sunk. 


Had Mr. Baker lived, I have no doubt that his 
design of vessel would have been given a fair trial, 
as it was, others took his place, and in particular 
J. P. Holland of New York succeeded in 1896 in 
having a boat of his design constructed by the 
Columbian Iron Works at Baltimore. 

At that time a specter of war had arisen by our 
dispute with Great Britain over the Venezuelan 
boundary question and her threatened breach of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and in consequence our 
administration discovered the helplessness of our 
navy and took a step towards preparedness. 

There is a long step from the boat I built in 
1891 and the “Deutschland,” but George C. 
Baker should be given due credit for having in- 
vented and constructed at his own expense the 
first power driven submarine, which demonstrated 
practically the possibility of undersea navigation. 
I dedicate this article to his memory. 


Work Under Way at the Union Iron Works’ San Francisco Plant on the Hull of the Big New Matson Liner “Maui.” 
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Shipping Notes 


BULKHEADS AND LOAD LINES. 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield has asked about forty 
American shipbuilders, officials of steamship companies 
and naval architects to meet in his office on September 
27 for an exchange af views on the subject of laad lines 
and bulkheads and on other phases of the construction 
of steamers on the ocean and the Great Lakes as related 
to these subejcts. 


The ultimate result of this conference will probably 
be some kind of load line legislation and there is prob- 
ably no phase of marine regulation that requires a nicer 
balancing of the needs of different trades and different 
conditions of ships than legislation dealing with the 
load line. To realize what a hard and fast load line bill, 
created without reference to a vessel’s trade and only 
modified by her hull construction, might mean it is only 
necessary to consider the case of the coasting lumber 
schooner where the deck load actually becomes the 
free board and to a certain extent the reserve buoyancy 
of the craft. If a free board law were passed which took 
no cognizance of a solid well secured deck load as part 
of the vessel’s structure in fixing her greatest draft 
the effect would be a very heavy loss to an important 
industry. The general tenor of legislation at Washing- 
ton during the present Administration has been pretty 
rough on shipping and had it not been for the European 
war with its consequent abnormal freight markets the 
disastrous results of such legislation would have only 
been too apparent. With the attitude of the Adminis- 
tration indifferent or overzealous, depending upon the 
viewpoint, it behooves the steamship owner and the ship 
builder to carefully observe and check any half con- 
sidered vagaries that may creep into the proposed load 
line legislation. 

Those who have been invited to express their views 
to Secretary Redfield in regard to this matter are: Mr. 
A. G. Smith, President of New York and Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company; Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, International 
Mercantile Marine Company; Mr. George J. Baldwin, 
President Pacific Mail Steamship Company; Andrew W 
Preston, President United Fruit Company; Franklin D. 
Mooney, President American Steamship Association; H. 
H. Raymond, President Clyde and Mallory Lines; J. H. 


Jenkins, President Merchants and Miners Steamship 
Company; Captain C. W. Jungen, Manager Southern 
Pacific Steamship Company; W. Pleasants, Vice- 


President Ocean Steamship Company; Joseph P. Grace of 
William R. Grace Company; J. Pluymert, technical 
adviser Standard Transportation Company; George F. 
Dearborn, President American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany; Edgar F. Luckenbach, Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany; William Livingston, President Lake Carriers’ 
Association; Homer L. Ferguson, President Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company; Samuel L. 
Knox, President New York Shipbuilding Company; J. W. 
Powell, President Fore River; M. E. Farr, President 
American Shipbuilding Company; A. C. Pessano, Presi- 
dent Great Lakes Engineering Works; J. V. Paterson, 
Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Company; J. 

McGregor, President Union Iron Works; F. W. Wood, 
President Maryland Steel Company; H. s. Grove, Presi- 
dent William Cramp and Sons; W. G. Coxe, President 
Harlan and Hollingsworth; Chief Constructors, D. W. 
Taylor and W. L. Capps; Stevenson Taylor, President 
American Bureau of Shipping; Naval Architects Frank 
Kirby, W. L. Babcock, Irving Cox, Theodore Ferris and 
N. S. Myrick; Dr. S. W. Stratton, Director Bureau of 
Standards; H. B. Walker, President Old Dominion 
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Steamship Company; George Uhler, E. T. Chamberlin, 
C. B. Calder, Vice-President Toledo Shipbuilding Com- 
pany; Charles West, Vice-President atone: Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Company; and John S. Ashley, 
Great Lakes Protective Association. 


“NILE” WITH CHINA MAIL. 


The former Pacific Mail liner “Nile” has been pur- 
chased by the China Mail Steamship Company for 
service between San Francisco and the Far East. The 
“Nile” was built in Glasgow in 1893, her molded di- 
mensions are 420 by 52 by 33 feet 5 inches and she is 
driven by twin screws from a pair of 38, 60 and 94 by 
66-inch triple expansion engines. Before being purchased 
by the Pacific Mail, the “Nile” was the property of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 


THE COLUMBIA BAR. 


There is now forty feet of water in the main entrance 
channel to the mouth of the Columbia. River. This 
depth prevails for a width of from 400 to 500 feet and 
as soundings on the east and west lines of the cut show 
38 feet the belief that a forty-foot channel 1000 feet 
wide will be secured within another month is well 
founded. 


CAPTAIN McNOBLE CHANGES BERTHS. 


Captain E. L. McNoble, one of the best known steam- 
ship men on the Coast, has been appointed Marine Su- 
perintendent of the Pacific Alaska Navigation Company 
with headquarters in San Francisco. Captain McNoble 
served for six years as Superintendent of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company with headquarters in Seattle. 
McNoble left Seattle to become assistant superintendent 
of the Great Northern Pacific Steamship Company in San 
Francisco. 


A NOTABLE SALE. 


Mr. Fred Parr, the young managing head of the 
Parr-McCormick Steamship line, is being heartily con- 
gratulated on all sides on his consummation of a sale 
of the steamer “San Ramon” for $250,000. The vessel 
was disposed of last month to the San Ramon Steam- 
ship Company, which concern will use her in the lumber 
trade between Gulf ports and the Panama Canal. The 
“San Ramon” was built at North Bend, Oregon, in 
1913, and her molded dimensions are 199.3 by 41.6 by 14.6 
feet, her tonnage register being 993 gross and 592 net. 
As a lumber carrier she was rated at 950,000 board feet 
and her dead weight carrying capacity is about 1400 
tons. She is powdered with a triple expansion engine 
with cylinders 13%-23 and 40 inches in diameter by 
30 inches stroke which was built by the United 
Engineering Works and fitted with two 400 horsepower 
B. & W. boilers. The craft is an oil burner. It is 
believed that the sale price of the “San Ramon,” $178.50 
per deadweight ton, constitutes the highest price ever 
brought by a wooden vessel. At the time of her sale 
the “San Ramon” was profitably employed and the Parr- 
McCormick line had plenty of work for her but the 
offer for the boat secured through the efforts of Mr. 
Parr was too tempting to pass up and so the “San 
Ramon” was sold. 
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The Ohio Building Being Towed ‘Down San Francisco Bay to Its Destination at Beresford as a Club House. A ‘“‘Red Stack’’ Tug 


and the Oakland Launch and Tow Boat Company's ‘‘Nixie” 


PORTLAND SEEKING SHIPPING. 


The Portland Chamber of Commerce has been working 
on a plan to secure a small tax assessment for the pur- 
pose of raising money to subsidize bona fide Portland 
shipping. This move has arisen out of the shortage of 
tonnage, caused by the European war, and which it is 
expected will interfere seriously with the moving of the 
grain crop this fall. 
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Launch of the Geodetic Survey Steamer ‘‘Surveyor” at the Yards of the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company. 


and “American” Have the Big Building in Tow. 


the launching ceremony and the boat was christened 
by his daughter, Miss Elizabeth Brett Jones. The 
molded dimensions of the “Surveyor” are 186 by 34 feet 
and her load draft 11 feet 6 inches. She is driven by 
a 1000 horsepower triple expansion engine. The “Sur- 


veyor” is intended for summer work in the Behring Sea 
and along the Alaskan Coast, while in winter she will 
put in the time on survey work along Washington and 
Oregon’s shore lines. 


That a daughter of Dr. Jones 


The Insert Shows 


Dr. E. Lester Jones, the Head of the Service, and Miss Jones, Who Acted as Sponsor for the New Vessel. 


THE “SURVEYOR” LAUNCHED. 

The new United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
steamer “Surveyor” was successfully launched on July 
22nd at the yards of the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. Dr. E. Lester Jones, the present head of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey was present at 


should christen this fine new vessel is eminently proper 
as the genial head of the Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
taken a special interest in the work of wire-dragging the 
Alaskan coast channels and has worked incessantly for 
the provision of means and instruments for carriying out 
this important work. 


The Lake Washington Canal Has Just Been Opened to Service. This View Shows the Approach to One of the 800-foot Locks. 
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The Hull of the Auxiliary Powered Schooner “June’’ Being Towed on the Willamette River. 


PORTLAND NOTES. 


Two shipyards for the construction of wooden auxil- 
iary power schooners have been started in Portland 
within the past 30 days. 

The Standifer-Clarkson Co., contractors and lumber- 
men, have leased 1500 feet of frontage on North Port- 
land harbor, at which point they are constructing a 
modern shipyard and marine railway. They will make 
an effort at all kinds of wooden ship work. Their first 
contracts consist of orders from Libby, McNeil & Libby 
of Chicago, for two four-masted auxiliary power schoon- 
ers. The vessels will be 200’ in length, 43’ beam and 
23’ depth of hold. They will be driven by twin Skandia 
semi-Diesel 240 horsepower engines. The vessels are 
designed for the Alaska trade and will be fitted with 
‘tween deck space for cargo. They will be expected to 
handle close to 100 men and their outfits on the spring 
and fall trips to and from the canneries in Alaska. 

George H. Hardy, executive secretary, and J. Fred 
Larson, membership secretary, of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, together with E. W. Heath, formerly 
superintendent of Moran Brothers’ yards at Seattle, have 
embarked in a firm to be known as the Heath Ship- 
building Co. They are selecting a site from one of 
several offered and expect to build a number of wooden 
auxiliary power schooners. 

The hull of the wooden four-masted auxiliary power 
schooner “June” has becn completed at the St. Helens 
Shipbuilding Co.’s plant and fitted with sea cocks at 
the Oregon drydock, after which she will return to St. 
Helens to have her masts stepped. The vessel is for 
delivery to Capt. Wm. Wrightson of Mobile and will 
carry a lumber cargo from the Columbia River to Balboa 
on her trip around to Mobile. 

Building of a boiler shop 500 by 50 feet in dimension 
was started at the Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 
The new building is to take care of the numerous boiler 
contracts in connection with the building of five Nor- 
wegian steamers here by that firm and the Northwest 
Steel Co. Equipment consisting of a 20-ton traveling 
crane, an 18-burner oil plate furnace, bending rolls and 
radial drills, is to be installed, the building and equip- 
ment to cost $105,000. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works has secured a 
contract to build eight digestors at a cost of $20,000, 
for the various paper mills about the Northwest. The 
digestors will weigh 50 tons each when completed. 
They are to be 16’ in diameter, 50’ in height and be 
built of 1%” plate. 

Contract to supply a Scotch marine boiler at a price 
of $14,000, delivery in May, 1917, has been awarded to 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Works by the Port of 
Portland commission. The boiler is for installation in 
a new stern wheel towboat to be built by the com- 
mission whenever shipping on this river resumes its 
normal state. 

William Cornfoot in conjunction with J. F. Duthie & 
Co. of Seattle, is repairing the Japanese steamer “Kenkon 
Maru No. 3,” which was wrecked on Belle Chain Reef, 
Vancouver Island, January 12. The first contract price 
calls for an expenditure by the vessel’s owners of 
$185,000, but additional work requiring the expenditure 
of further moneys is expected to result. The vessel 
was towed around from Esquimalt by the Port of Port- 
land tug “Wallula,”’ and the work is being done at 
the Port of Portland drydock. The bottom of the 
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“Kenkon Maru” from stem to stern had to be torn out. 
Over 200 men are at work on the job and it will re- 
quire 70 days for completion. 

After several months of delay at Washington the order 
placing the North Bank of the Columbia River in the 
Oregon district has become a law, and masters of ves- 
sels loading at mills on the Washington side are no 
longer required to deal with remote customs offices. 
The Portland and Astoria offices will hereafter care for 
the business. 


A BOLINDER ENGINED TANKER. 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s tanker “Bramwell Point” 
was launched at the yards of the Baltimore Dry Docks 
and Shipbuilding Company on July Ist, and is now just 
about ready to go into commission. The “Bramwell 
Point” is the first of a fleet of such vessels, half of them 
powered with Bolinder engines and the other half with 
geared turbines. The vessel is 293 feet long, 47 feet 
beam and 28 feet depth. She has a deadweight capacity 
of 4,950 tons or 30,000 barrels of oil. The “Bramwell 
Point” is driven by three 550 horse-power Bolinder en- 
gines and her bunkers have a capacity equivalent to 52 
days’ running at full power. The fuel- and engine-room 
upkeep costs on this vessel taken in conjunction with the 
same costs on her geared turbine-driven sisters will fur- 
nish some splendid data on the relative efficiency from a 
business standpoint of the two types of drive. 


View Showing Temporary Repairs on the ‘‘De Soto’s” Stern 
Frame, Which Were Made by a Diver. 
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A Near View of the Broken Stern Frame. 


AN UNUSUAL REPAIR JOB. 


The steamer “De Soto” recently arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from a South American port with a broken stern 
frame. When this vessel was placed in dry dock at 
the Union Iron Works it was found that the break had 
occurred at a very bad place where the cross section of 
metal was 18%4 inches deep by 9% inches thick. As will 
be seen in the accompanying photographs, it was a clean 
break while the sketches herewith will show how a 
diver had effected temporary repairs. After examination 
in the dock it was decided to remove the stern frame, 
which was repaired in the following manner: 


A four and one-half. inch hole was drilled in the 
WEIéHT lo. Jods 
Size or Greak /8%4' x9" 


PIECE OF O43 TAILSAGET 
Diagram Showing Method of Drawing the Weld Together. 
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The “De Soto” in Dock After the Weld Had Been Completed. 
Arrow Points to the Weld. 


center of the break and the sides of the fracture were 
machined allowing a piece of forged iron, which was also 
machined, to fit between the surfaces to be welded. The 
opening was then wedged apart and the piece of forged 
iron inserted.. The stern frame was placed in the smith 
shop with a forge under and a portable forge over, the 
portable forge using hose for both oil and air. Tie rods 
were fitted so that when the whole mass of metal was 
heated it was pulled into shape making a perfect weld. 
The method used to draw the faces together and the 
character of the forged iron insert piece are shown in the 
sketches herewith. 

In jobs of this kind it is customary to lose a great deal 
of metal in the neighborhood of the weld, but by this 
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The Broken Stern Frame 


method the thickness of metal was increased at the weld 
and also for three or four inches on either side of it. 

The entire weld was completed in two heats and in 
ten hours’ time.’ The stern frame was lined up and 
found to be in perfect alignment.’ The entire job, from 
the date of the ship’s arrival to her departure from the 
shipyard, took ten working days and Mr. George Bates, 
foreman blacksmith who had the work in charge, is being 
deservedly congratulated on the perfect outcome of this 
difficult piece of welding work. 


NOW GENERAL FREIGHT AGENT. 


Percy S. Laing, a well known shipping man in the 
Northwest, has been appointed general freight agent of 
Frank Waterhouse & Company at Seattle. Laing has 
been the Waterhouse agent in Vancouver, B. C., for 
several years and has been associated with the Water- 
house interests for sixteen years. 


BORDER LINE’S IMPROVED LOCAL SERVICE. 


The Border Line Transportation Company has _ in- 
creased its Puget Sound-British Columbia service and 
now provides a sailing every three days from Seattle, 
the “Fulton,” “Edith” and “Wakena” being utilized in 
the service, which embraces all the canneries on Puget 
Sound and the principal business centers of British Co- 
lumbia. The large motorboat “Wakena” sails from 
Seattle every five days direct for Victoria and Van- 
couver, returning via Blaine, Bellingham, Anacortes and 
Everett, and the steamer “Fulton” also leaves every five 
days for Vancouver, Powell River, Van Anda and Pa- 
cific Lime Mills. Although some shippers believed that 
the advent of the Border Line Transportation Com- 
pany into the Alaska business would mean the desertion 
of the Puget Sound freighting trade, this concern still 
remains the largest freight carrier on the routes mem- 
tioned above. 


CAPTAIN NILSON PROMOTED. 


Because of steadily increasing business the Coastwise 
Steamship and Barge Company, operating in Puget 
Sound-British Columbia-Alaska ore and freighting busi- 
ness, has created the office of Marine Superintendent in 
its organization and promoted Captain N. S. Nilson to 
fill the new berth. 


CAPTAIN RORVIK DIES. 


Captain Charles P. Rorvik, master of the steamer 
“Klamath” of the McCormick fleet, died on August 8, at 
Portland, following an accident at the North Pacific 
Lumber Company’s dock in which he was struck by fall- 
ing timber. Captain Rorvik, whose home was in Ala- 
meda, California, was one of the best known and best 
liked mariners on the Coast and his years of service 
with the Olson and Mahony fleet and later on McCor- 
mick boats served to keep a wide circle of friends well 
in touch with the Captain, who was known as a man 
who kept his ship as “clean as a hound’s tooth” and who 
rounded out many years of command at sea without an 


accident. 
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Removed from the Ship. 


MR. C. W. COOK GOES EAST. 


Mr. C. W. Cook, general manager of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, spent the better part of 
August in the East. It is thought that Mr. Cook’s visit 
to the East at the present time may be in the interests 
of the threatening congestion in the grain export trade 
from the northwest. 


THE “CITY OF SYDNEY.” 


One of the most interesting marine transformations to 
take place recently around San Francisco bay has been 
the changing over of the old Pacific Mail Liner “City 
of Sydney” to a six-masted barkentine at the yards of 
Moore & Scott, Oakland, Cal. The “City of Sydney” 
was consigned to the “grave yard” in Oakland Creek 
six years ago but is now on her way to Sydney, Australia, 
with 2,500,000 feet of lumber. The former Pacific Mail 
Liner was thought to have outlived her usefulness years 
ago and was sold to a salvage firm for junk at $15,000. 
She was then stripped of her fittings and the machinery 
removed and Captain L. A. Pederson, of San Francisco, 
bought the old hulk from the junk dealers in January of 
this year for $18,000 and has spent in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 in refitting her. The “City of Sydney” has 
had a romantic career. She was built in the East in 
1875 and at that time was considered an ocean grey- 
hound. When the Spanish war broke out she carried 
troops to the Philippines. When the war was over she 
was used in the trade between San Francisco and the 
Orient and was finally transferred to the Panama run. 
The experts at last declared her usefulness to be at an 
end, but scarcity of tonnage put her once more in demand 
and she will clear her entire cost on her first round 
trip. She is under the command of Captain A. ; 
Anderson and carries a crew of nineteen men. The 
“City of Sydney” is expected to sail 14 knots under 
favorable conditions. 


McMICKEN GENERAL AGENT. 

E. Grant McMicken has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent of the Pacific-Alaska Navigation Company 
while M. F. Cropley takes full charge of the freight end 
of the business. These changes followed the removal of 
General Manager R. J. Ringwood’s headquarters to San 
Francisco, a move made desirable by the taking over of 
the charter lease on the Yale and Harvard from the 
Pacific Navigation Comnany. Mr. McMicken is one of 
the best known steamship passenger men on the Pacific 
Coast. He came west in 1897 when the Alaska rush 
was on and has made himself quite a factor in the steam- 
ship passenger business. 


The United States Navy Department has approved 
Craig Diesel engines for submarine service and has 
awarded a contract to the James Craig Engine and 
Machine Works for the installation of its engines in 
some submarines about to be built. “The Craig” design 
of gas engines had been used in some American sub- 
marines prior to the advent of the Diesel engine. 


Officials of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company have 
announced plans for a new 500-foot, heavy mill con- 
struction, dock at Juneau, Alaska. The dock will 
built on property of the Pacific Coast Company. 
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Coating an Ocean Liner. A Western Fuel ede aa 4 Floating 
oal Elevator is Shown on Each Side of the Ship. 


BUNKER COALS AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The amount of foreign tonnage coming to San 
Francisco Bay and to the Western Fuel Com- 
pany’s new bunkers in Oakland has recently been 
brought to our attention. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha has eight steamers a month, four sailing 
from New York and four from Japan, all stopping 
at this port and all bunkering at the Western Fuel 
Company’s bunkers. The Norton, Lilly Company 
is sending two or three steamers through the Canal 
to the Orient and one or two through to Vladivo- 
stok, and the American Asiatic Steamship Com- 
pany has four sailings a month between New 
York, the Orient and Vladivostok. 

All these and many other steamers stop at San 
Francisco for bunkering on account of the fact 
that the run from the Canal to the Orient or Vla- 
divostok is four hundred miles shorter via San 
Francisco than via Honolulu, and in addition 
bunker coals run at a materially lower price at 
San Francisco than that maintaining at the “Cross 
Roads of the Pacific.” To coal at a British Colum- 
bia bunkering port would increase the length of 
a voyage from the Canal to the most frequented 
Oriental ports by about 900 miles above the dis- 
tance via San Francisco. 

In these days of high charter rates when owners 
are paying two or three thousand dollars a day for 
a ship, expediency of bunkering and the ability to 
reach a bunkering port with a minimum loss of 
time have become paramount considerations, and 
these are two of the reasons why San Francisco 
has materially increased its prestige as a coaling 
port within the past year or so. 

In addition to its splendid new bunkering facili- 
ties on Oakland harbor, the Western Fuel Com- 
pany maintains a fleet of tugs and barges all ready 
to coal vessels in the Bay. This allows of vessels 
lying in the stream, taking aboard bunkers and 
stores and arriving and departing the same day. 
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These provisions for the rapid dispatch of steamers 
are of the utmost importance in these days of record 
charter rates, and it is an excellent thing for this 
port that ample bunkering facilities for all classes 
of vessels have been provided: 


Mr. George E. Hardy, Executive Secretary of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce, Mr. J. F. 
Larson, Membership Secretary of the same or- 
ganization and Mr. Edward Heath, a well known 
Seattle shipbuilder, are starting a shipyard in 
Portland, their yard being located on the west 
bank of the Willamette adjoining the property 
of the Northwest Steel Company. Correlated with 
the shipbuilding company will be a shipowning 
corporation which will handle at least two of the 
vessels to be turned out by the new yard. 


Coaling the ‘‘Kroonland.” 


The McAteer Shipbuilding Company of Seattle 
has secured the contract on a bid of $22,771 for 
building the hull for a new wooden ferry to ply 
between Vashon Island and Seattle. The new craft 
was designed by Captain O. D. Treiber and is 120 
feet long, 36 feet beam and 13 feet depth of hold. 
The driving power will be furnished by an internal 
combustion engine. 
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The ‘‘Mongolia’’ Being Bunkered by Western Fuel Barges. 
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SETTLEMENT OF PARTICULAR AVERAGE ON 
GOODS. 


The present abnormal condition of the shipping and 
freight market is productive of many problems which 
are a worry alike to marine underwriters and to their 
clients and in the solution of which the latter are likely 
to be caught on the wrong end. Marine underwriters are 
always willing to adapt themselves to changing con- 
ditions but to reach an equitable solution requires time 
and a consideration and also co-operation of their clients. 

The enormous increase in freight rates and the result- 
ing figures in the settlement of a claim for damage have 
very strongly impressed the merchant that either he must 
alter his plan of insuring or some method, other than 
the legal one, of adjusting claims, must be adopted. 

It is well settled that the liability of an underwriter 
for damage to goods by a peril insured against is not 
the actual monetary loss suffered but is limited to the 
percentage of depreciation arrived at by comparing the 
gross wholesale selling value in sound condition with the 
gross proceeds resulting from a sale in a damaged con- 
dition. This percentage, applied to the insured value 
determines the liability of the underwriter. 

Take for instance a shipment of goods the invoice 
value of which is $25,000, and the freight $500. The 
freight, being a comparatively small item, is not taken 
into consideration by the merchant when fixing his in- 
surance and, following his usual custom, he insures for 
invoice cost and 10 per cent. or $27,500. The goods, 
arriving sound, would have had a selling value of say 
$30,000, but being damaged realized gross $24,000, a de- 
preciation of 20 per cent., and the underwriter would 
have been liable, not for $6,000, the actual loss sustained, 
but for 20 per cent. of $27,500, or $5500. 

In the same shipment invoiced at $25,000, and insured 
for $27,500, let us assume the freight to be $20,000, 
perhaps an exaggerated figure but not impossible at 
present, making the shipment delivered to the merchant 
cost $45,000. Had the goods arrived in good condition 
their value would have been $50,000, but were sold in a 
damaged condition for $40,000, a depreciation of 20 per 
cent. Here again the liability of the underwriter would 
not have been $10,000, the actual loss, but as before 20 
per cent. of $27,500, or $5,500. Had the depreciation 
been much greater the merchant would have been 
actually out of pocket although he had insured at a 
value of 10 per cent. over invoice cost which he might 
have considered a fair profit. 

“Fairplay” (London) in the issue for July 20, in com- 
menting on this situation says: 


“As a general rule it takes some time before 
underwriters are able to take any stand against 
conditions which bear unduly heavily upon them, 
but I am glad to see that the absurdity of ad- 
mitting the net value clause in policies on interests 
like coal has now been brought before them. There 
are several variations of the clause, but the one 
most common is the following: 

“In estimating particular average or general 
average loss, the depreciation to be based on the 
arrived sound and damaged value, excluding freight 
and duty payable at destination.’ 

“With such a clause in the policy it is only 
necessary for the merchant to insure the value of 
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the cargo f. o. b. plus any advance of freight. 
Under normal conditions the amount of freight 
payable at destination bears only a small propor- 
tion to the value of the goods, and even if duty 
is paid the concession made by underwriters in 
admitting such a clause in the policy might be 
estimated at from 3d. to 6d. per cent. With the 
enormous increase in freight rates, however, the 
Position has become serious for the amount of 
freight payable at destination is frequently equal 
to the amount insured on the goods. How this 
affects underwriters may be seen from the follow- 
ing example. A cargo with a gross sound value 
of £45,000 is damaged at destination to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent. It is, however, insured for a 
value of £25,000, the balance of £20,000 being 
freight payable at destination. The claim is there- 
fore adjusted as follows: 


Gross sound value ................00. £45,000 
Deduct freight payable at destination.. 20,000 
£25,000 
Damaged value .............. £36,000 
Deduct freight ................ 20,000 
16,000 
Claim. siaysets Boa bee Ree Ee ee £9,000 


which gives a depreciation of 36 per cent., whereas 
under a comparison of gross sound and damaged 
values the depreciation would have been 20 per 
cent., and the claim £5,000. If any duty had been 
paid the claim would, of course, have been pro- 
portionately higher.” 


Applying the principles of the clause quoted above to 
the last example given, settlement would be as follows: 


Gross sound value.................00005 $50,000 
Deduct freight payable on delivery at 


destination ........ cc cece e cece 0,000 
$30,000 
Damaged value ............... $40,000 
Deduct freight ................ 20,000 
20,000 
Depreciation ............. ccc cce cee eee $10,000 


or a depreciation of 33 1-3 per cent., and the liability 
of the underwriter would, in this case, be over $9,000. 
“Fairplay” says further: 


_ “Underwriters have decided to recommend that 
in the case of insurances on coals where the net 
value clause is inserted an additional premium of 
2s. 6d. per cent. (one-eighth of one per cent.) shall 
be charged on the amount of freight payable at 
destination, and that the additional premium should 
be divided pro rata over the value insured.” 


From this it seems that English underwriters are will- 
ing to accept this additional liability on shipments (coal 
only is mentioned but undoubtedly the same liability 
on other commodities would be accepted), in con- 
sideration of an additional premium, but is this the best 
way of surmounting the difficulty and of affording full 
indemnity? It is a departure from the settled principles 
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governing the adjustment of a particular average loss, 
and departures from a well settled course are not always 
productive of good results, and it may not in many in- 
stances meet the requirements. 

The question seems to be applied where freight is 
payable only on delivery of the shipments. It is a 
growing tendency with carriers either to insist on pre- 
payment of freight and to provide in the bill of lading 
that prepaid freight shall not be returned in event of 
non-delivery; provided, of course, that it is proven the 
goods were loaded on the vessel and delivery was pre- 
vented by action of excepted perils, or else to provide 
that freight, whether “collect” or prepaid, shall be con- 
sidered as earned’ ship or goods lost or not lost at 
any stage of the transit. Under these former conditions 
the freight is automatically merged in the value of the 
goods and for full protection the merchant should so 
value his shipments for insurance as to include the pre- 
paid freight. Under the latter conditions the freight is 
technically merged in the value of the goods but in event 
that the freight is insured as a separate item the mer- 
chant would be fully protected so far as a particular 
average claim is concerned, but in case of general average 
the contributory value of the goods would be the 
market value without any deduction for freight, and if 
this were in excess of the insured value the merchant, 
under English law, would be compelled to pay the 
general average assessment on the difference between the 
contributory value and the insured value. Where the 
freight is purely a freight to be collected on delivery, 
no freight to be earned unless delivery is made, the 
freight should be insured as a separate item and in case 
of damage the same percentage of depreciation which is 
applied to the insured value of the amount insured on 
the goods and which establishes the liability of the 
underwriter on the goods would be applied to the 
amount insured on freight and would be recoverable 
from the underwriter of that interest. 

Duty, being payable only on delivery, need not be 
included in the value of the goods for insurance pur- 
poses, but should be insured separately as such and in 
event of damage the underwriter on that interest will 
be liable for the same proportion of loss. 

Rates for insurance of freight separately and duty 
are much less than for insurance of cargo and it would 
seem the better way to provide for full indemnity to 
cover these various interests than to pay an additional 
premium to provide for settlement of a claim by a 
method not in accordance with the established principles. 


AMERICAN BUREAU ACTIVE. 


Through the activities of their local office in the Fife 
Building and the staff headed by Mr. F. H. Evers, the 
American Bureau of Shipping has lately secured the 
classification of quite a fleet of ships, among them being: 

The ‘“Hartwood,” for the Hart-Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, a wooden steam-schooner 205’ by 42’ by 14’ molded 
dimensions, building by the Mathews Ship Yards, Aber- 
deen, Washington, and being engined by the United 
Engineering branch of the Union Iron Works, and hav- 
ing steam generated in two B. & W. boilers. 

The “Rose Mahoney” and the “Andrew Mahoney,” 
wooden motor vessels, 215’ by 42’ by 19’ molded, building 
by James Robertson, Benicia, Cal., and each powered 
with a pair of Bolinder engines. ite 

The “Sierra,” a wooden motor vessel building for E. K. 
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Wood, 210’ by 42’ 6” by 15’ molded, building at the 
Mathews Shipyard and powered with two 320 horse- 
power Bolinders. 

The “Stanwood” and the “Phillis,” wooden steam 
schooners building for Bixby & Clark at Kruse & Banks, 
Marshfield, Ore.. and the Petersen yards, Aberdeen, 
Wash., 215’ by 42’ by 16’ 5” molded, engines by the 
Main Street Iron Works, San Francisco; boilers, B. & W. 

The “Oregon” and the “Idaho,” wooden steam schoon- 
ers, building for Wilson Bros. & Co., at the Petersen 
Yards, Aberdeen, Wash., 200° by 41’ by 15’ molded, 
engines by Moore & Scott, Oakland, Cal.; triple expan- 
sion 13”-21"-36" by 24”, 550 h.p., 225 pounds steam, two 
Heine and two B. & W. boilers. 

The “Robert Sudden” and the “Ryan Hanify,” building 
for Sudden & Christensen and J. R. Hanify at the Frank 
Stone yards, Oakland, Cal.; 225’ by 44’ by 17’ molded, 
engines by the Main Street Iron Works, San Francisco; 
B. & W. boilers. 

Three steel tankers for the Pan-American Petroleum 
Company, building at the Union Iron Works; 435’ by 56’ 
molded, Scotch boilers, General Electric Curtis geared 
turbines. 

One steel tanker for the Pan-American Petroleum 
Company, 425’ by 57’ molded, Moore & Scott Iron 
Works, Oakland, Cal.; General Electric Curtis geared 
turbines, 2600 horsepower, three B. & W. boilers. 

The “Edna Christensen” and the “Lucinda Hanify,” 

building for Sudden & Christensen and J. R. Hanify; 
wooden steam schooners, 225’ by 44 by 17’ molded; 
Wilmington Shipbuilding Company, San Pedro, Cal.; 
engines, 1514”-26"-43” by 33”, by the Main Street Iron 
Works, San Francisco; B. & W. boilers. 
_ The “Florence Olson,” wooden steam schooner, build- 
ing for O. J. Olson by Kruse & Banks, Marshfield 
Ore.; 215’ by 42’ by 16° molded; engines 13%4"-23"-40" 
by 30”, by the United Engineering Works, Oakland, 
Cal.; B. & W. boilers. 

A power schooner for Atkins & Kroll, building by 
W. S. Brusstar, Fruitvale, Cal, and engined with a 
Union Gas Engine Company engine. 


COMPANY BULLETINS. 


The practice of publishing Company Bulletins whose 
object is the fostering of a closer unity among employees 
is becoming more common and has undoubtedly been 
productive of many good results. The latest publications 
in this line to reach the editor’s desk are replete with 
matters of interest and it will be found that these little 
magazines will well repay any man’s careful perusal. 

The July-August Bulletin of the Pacific Coast Company 
has a handsome cover depicting the part played by the 
company in the recent Seattle preparedness parade. 
Inside there is a handsome group cut of the ten pass- 
enger steamers operated by the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company. Among the interesting short articles touching 
on the Pacific Coast Company’s mining and steamboating 
activities perhaps the most striking is a discussion on 
marine insurance in which the rather startling fact is 
brought forth that to fully insure a new vessel in the 
Southeastern Alaska trade would mean a tax of $2 on 
ever ton of freight carried. As the freight rate on this 
run is $4.50 per ton it can readily he seen what an im- 
portant item of freight transportation expense marine 
insurance is in these waters and the importance of the 
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recent wire-drag work carried out by the Government in 
Alaskan waters is readily apparent. 

The July issue of the Salesman-Ship of the Columbian 
Crew, the attractive little publication of the Columbian 
Rope Company of Auburn, New York, features an illus- 
trated story from the gathering of the abaca fibre in tne 
Philippines right through the various processes to which 
this fibre is subjected until it appears at the Auburn 
factory as Manila Drilling Cable ready for use on the 
drilling rigs in the oil fields and elsewhere. 


Some of the Lifeboats on the U. S. Army Transport ‘‘Crook.’’ 
These Boats are Equipped with the Irwin Releasing Hook. 


RELEASING HOOKS THAT RELEASED. 


The San Francisco Bay collision between the Japa- 
nese steamer “Anyo Maru” and the United States trans- 
port “Crook,” which occurred off Lime Point on July 
20 in a very heavy fog provided an excellent opportunity 
for trying out the merits of the Irwin quick releasing 
safety hook for life boats. The officers of the “Crook” 
ordered the lowering of life boats as it could not be 
ascertained just what damage either ship had sustained. 
The “Crook’s” complement of boats had only recently 
been fitted with the Irwin hooks and it is very gratifying 
to the Pacific Coast agents, H. J. Mahony Company, 
Inc., that ten boats were put afloat off the transport in 
thirteen minutes, the releasing gear in each case work- 
ing perfectly. The “Anyo Maru” was damaged quite 
extensively about her upper works and around the top- 
sides. Considerable plating and framing had to be 
renewed and the bridge rebuilt. This work costing in 
the neighborhood of $25,000 was completed in record 
time by Moore and Scott at their Oakland yards. 


WATCH YOUR CARGO HANDLING COSTS! 


In order to facilitate the quick loading and unloading 
of a vessel’s cargo, thereby effecting a saving in many 
ways and at the same time proving beneficial to both 
shippers and owners, it becomes necessary to have only 
first-class and improved hoisting machinery. A_ vessel 
equipped with a clumsy, slow-moving cargo winch re- 
quiring at least two men to operate, is a needless item of 
expense which when totaled for a number of voyages 
runs up into many dollars. To effect a saving in this 
respect and also time of dockage it is necessary for a 
vessel to be equipped with an up-to-date cargo winch 
requiring only one man to operate. The winches built 
by Murray Bros. are of this type and are extensively 
used on many steamers and schooners, both on this and 
the Atlantic coast. A 7”x10” cargo winch of the 
Matson type having a single reversible drum with 
double engines, have a capacity of 10,000 pounds with a 
single line, will lift two loads a minute from a 40-foot 
hatch. They are usually used in pairs, two winches for 
each hatch, both operated by one man, who stands with 
his back to the winches and looks down the _ hatch. 
With a lever in each hand the attendant operates both 
winches with a reversible piston valve type of throttle 
valve. These winches are covered and protected by 
U. S. patents covering the principal parts. They are 
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built strong, are durable, very easy to operate and an 
ordinary seaman can in a few hours learn to operate 
them. Murray Bros. also make double friction drum 
winches principally used on lumber schooners. In addi- 
tion to their specialty of hoisting engines Murray Bros. 
manufacture Logging Engines and Boilers, Pile Ham- 
mers, Nippers, and do a general jobbing and machine 
business as well as making forgings of every description. 


ELECTRIC HYDRAULIC STEERING GEAR. 


The ever increasing use of electric motors and internal 
combustion engines has forced the subject of variable 
transmission more and more to the front and, in the 
field of auxiliary ship machinery, has created a demand 
for an electrically operated variable transmission for ship- 
steering gears. As a result of this demand, the Amer- 
ican Engineering Company has recently acquired the 
exclusive right in the United States for the manufacture 
and sale of the Hele-Shaw Martineau electrical hydraulic 
steering gear, 

This steering gear, which has met with great success 
and an extended use abroad, consists, briefly, of the 
following parts: One electric hydraulic unit consisting 
of a constant speed electric motor, direct-connected to a 
variable stroke, reversible, hydraulic pump. It is on 
this pump that the basis for the whole system is founded, 
the invention of Dr. Hele-Shaw combining the capability 
of being run at high speed, positive action and power 
of giving and sustaining very great pressure, perfect 
balance, high efficiency and compactness with minimum 
wear. There are two or more hydraulic cylinders and 
rams operating a cross head, to which the tiller is 
attached and which in turn operates the rudder. The 
centrol from steering stations may be by either electric 
or hydraulic telemotor, rope, shaft or other transmis- 
sion gear. 

A diagrammatic view of a conventional application of 
this type of gear is shown herewith and a general de- 
scription of the method of operation follows: 

By this diagram it will be seen that the rudder head 
“A” is operated by rams, working in two cylinders 
B-1 and B-2. The rams themselves are actuated by 
oil, which is supplied from a rotary variable stroke 
pump “C.” The pump itself is driven by the electric 
motor “D.” The operation is as follows: “E” is a rod 
controlling the operation of the pump in such a way 
that when it is in mid position no oil is being pumped. 
According as it is moved in or out from the central 
position the oil is transmitted under pressure through 
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The U. S. Army Transport ‘‘Crook,’’ Which Recently Figured 
in a San Francisco Bay Collision Following Which the Irwin 
Releasing Hooks, with Which She is Fitted, Made a Fine 
Record in Getting the Boats Away Quickly and Smoothly. 
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Diagram Illustrating the Principle of the Hele-Shaw Martineau Electric Hydraulic Steering Gear. 


one or other of the pipes F-1 and F-2 to the cylinders 
B-1 and B-2. In this way, by the mere movement oi 
the spindle “E.” the rudder head can be put over to 
port or starboard as required. The actual operation 
of the spindle “E” is effected by means of a floating 
lever “G,” coupled near its middle point to the spindle 
“E,” and controlled at one end by a lever “H,” which 
is connected with the telemotor, and by means of the 
latter is operated from the bridge. The other end of 
the floating lever “G” is connected, by means of the 
link “L,” to the tiller head. Thus, as the link “E” is 
moved, the other end of the lever “G” being for the 
moment fixed, the spindle “E” starts the pump in opera- 
tion, and as a consequence the tiller head begins to 
move. In doing this, the link “L” moves the other end 
of the lever “G,” and hence tends to bring the spindle 
“E” to its middle position, and so stops the pumping 
action (although the pump continues rotating) and in 
doing so the rudder head is left exactly in the position 
corresponding to that which the wheel and telemotor 
have been made to take up. 

The only other essential feature is the pipe “P’” con- 
necting with the two ram cylinders, in which is placed 
a spring-loaded by-pass valve “M,” so arranged that, 
if the rudder be subjected to any shock which would 
bring about more than certain predetermined stresses, 
the rudder head is able to yield by the transfer of oil 
from one ram cylinder to the other, and, since the 
floating link is thereby moved, the pump is automatic- 
ally set in operation and the rudder restored to the 
position corresponding to that of the steering wheel 
(without the intervention of the steersman). 

There is practically no leakage, but what little there 
is is taken back into the makeup tank, which is conven- 
iently placed below the level of the system. It is ob- 
vious that, as the flow is reversible (the pressure and 
suction sides being interchangeable), the two sides of 
the pump must each be connected with the tank by a 
pipe having a non-return valve, and by means of these 
two non-return valves the leakage is returned to the 
circulating system. 

Space does not permit a full account of the pump 
to be given, which, owing to the introduction of a 
new mechanism, has a very high efficiency for a large 
range of pressures, and which can work at a high speed, 
thus enabling it to be coupled direct to an electric 
motor. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this type of elec- 
tric steering gear are that its extreme sensitiveness of 
operation permits of a rudder movement of but a small 
fraction of a degree; that the incompressibility of the 
oil pumped into the cylinders insures the rudder in 
holding its position; that relief from shock and an 
automatic return of the rudder to the precise angle held 
before the shock is insured and that the extreme sim- 
plicity of the system and the use of lubricating oil as a 
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medium of operation practically eliminates all wear 
on the pump and other moving parts. The points on 
which great economy is claimed for this steering gear 
is that its precision will shorten a ship’s voyage, that 
it requires a minimum of attention and adjustment, and 
that owing to the electric motor and the hydraulic pump 
being in motion at the time the rudder is required to 
be moved, the static resistance to be overcome is very 
much less than in gears where motor and pumps have 
to be started in order to move the position of the rudder. 


OF INTEREST TO PAINT USERS. 


The Moran patented pile treatment referred to in the 
August number of the “Pacific Marine Review,” has 
again been brought to our attention as the energetic 
work of the International Sales Corporation has mate- 
rially deepened the interest along the Pacific Coast in 
the Moran products. 

The fact that the Moran cold surface paint has been 
picked by a great many of the United States trout 
hatcheries as a coating for the outlet screens on their 
ponds would seem to indicate that the paint contains 
nothing injurious even to the trout fry and that it is 
therefore an excellent coating for the interior of fresh 
water tanks on board ship. 

One of the strong points in favor of the Moran pat- 
ented treatment for the preservation of piles in salt 
water is that the individual piles are treated only along 
that section which will be exposed to the destructive 
borings of the teredo and limnoria, thus bringing the 
cost of treatment in the neighborhood of the cost of 
creosoting and making it much cheaper than the con- 
crete or reinforced pile. The preparation applied to the 
piles has no acid or oil content that is injurious to the 
wood fibre and a life of twenty-five years is claimed 
for the under-water structure of wharves so treated. 

The Moran hot surface paint is guaranteed to withstand 
a temperature of 700 degrees and at the same time with- 
stand the ravages of salt water and salt air. This 
paint should always be applied to clean, dry surfaces 
and it should be remembered that paint troubles with 
steel or iron surfaces often arise through their being 
painted too soon. There are two scales that form on 
iron and steel as it is rolled, both called Mill scale. 
The outer scale mostly drops off as the material is 
cooled and handled. The second scale next to the ma- 
terial itself is thin, hard and tenacious and may take 
from one to six months to separate from the material 
when it begins to loosen. It comes off in patches, some 
sections retaining it much longer than others, and if 
the metal has been painted over, the paint comes off with 
this scale. A paint which will rigidly exclude moisture 
from the metal is obviously the paint best suited to pre- 
vent corrosion, and this the Moran paint is claimed to 
accomplish. 
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Assembling a Group of Piatt Wonder Pumps. 


BIG DEMAND FOR PIATT PUMPS. 


The Piatt Wonder Pump is steadily spreading out into 
new territory. A carload of these rotary pumps is now 
being assembled for shipment to Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, and other shipments for San Salvador, Central 
America and Guaymas, have all been made up during the 
past week. The Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, 
New York, has ordered a shipment to be exported direct 
from the factory to Australia. The D. Morton Company, 
Limited, of Victoria and Vancouver, are ordering rush 
shipments covering the needs of British Columbia and 
now have one pump delivered to the Alaska Fisheries 
Company for the purpose of pumping whale’s blood. 
While the Piatt pump has been put to many strange 
uses this is perhaps the most unique job it has yet 
tackled. 

The Piatt Wonder Pumps will be shown at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair and at their new and permanent show 
rooms at 350 Market street, San Francisco, where the 
main offices of the California corporation are located. 
An interesting experience with a Piatt pump is related 
in a letter recently received by the company from Mr. 
W. H. Boyd of Dixon, California. Mr. Boyd says in 
part: 

“T installed a No. 12 Piatt Wonder Pump on the ranch 
near Dixon, Cal., under conditions that may be of inter- 
est to users of your pumps. Being uncertain as to 
exactly how far your pump would draw the water down 
from the normal level (in a six-inch bored well), I put 
in a suction pipe 20 feet long below the pump. The 
pump promptly pulled all the water out without a foot 
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valve and then continued to pump air, until the flow otf 
water came in and covered the lower part of the pipe; 
then it began pumping water and pumped the water 
down again to the air level, and kept on pumping air 
and water alternately without ever stopping or priming 
the pump, and with the pump running continuously at 
normal speed.” : 

The fact that these pumps seem to thrive on air let 
into the suction pipe is hard to believe, however the 
most skeptical are the most thoroughly convinced after a 
thorough demonstration. , 

A study of the working parts of this pump (consist- 
ing of only two blades, a slotted roter and the casing) 
will give a working idea of how little friction and how 
little wear is set up even in working these pumps with 
sandy or gritty water. Captain John Ross, of the ship 
“Retriever,” writing from Honolulu on May 2nd last, 
makes the following strong statement relative to a Piatt 
bilge pump he had placed on board: : 

“The No. 14 Piatt pump is worth its weight in gold 
to any vessel that wants it; five minutes night and morn- 
ing throws out all the water that would keep us pump- 
ing by hand or steam with the old-fashioned ship pumps 
hours to this one’s minutes.” 

Marine men will appreciate a pump working on the 
bilges where no matter how the ship rolls, the suction 
is always maintained, the pump working right along 
even if the suction is swung clear of the water. For the 
same reason, this pump should find favor on gasoline 
engine driven craft where positive suction in the engine 
circulating water should always be maintained. The 
Piatt pump would seem to be ideal for such service. 
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General View of the Wilson Yard, Seattle, Showing New Work Under Way. 


THE WILSON YARD BUSY. commenced on this craft on July 10 and she was 
delivered ready for her machinery on August 17, 

One of the well known shipyards of the North- a very quick piece of work. 
west is the Wilson Boat and Shipyard, which They have also under construction an eighty- 


Picking Oakum at the Wilson Shipyard, Seattle. The Wilson Yard, Like Many Others, is Now the Scene of Feverish Activity. 


plant is located on the East Waterway, Seattle. five foot motor freight boat for the Seattle-Navy 
This plant has just completed a dredger hull for Yard route, which is to be equipped with a 100 
the Tacoma Dredging Company of the following horse-power Eairbanks-Morse Semi-Diesel engine 
dimensions: 110 by 36 by 14 feet. Work was and which has just been launched. 
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Work on the Large Dredger Building at the Wilson Yard. This Craft was Launched August 17. 
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REILLY SPECIALTIES 


Feed Water Heaters Evaporators 
Fuel Oil Heaters Distillers 
Grease Extractors Filters 


Oil Coolers, Etc. 


STOCK ON BOTH COASTS 


THE GRISCOM-RUSSELL CO. 


2160 West Street Building, New York 
Pacific Coast Agents 


CHAS. C. MOORE & CO. ENGINEERS 
Heater SAN FRANCISCO Evaporator 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INSURANCE BROKERS AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


WERKSPOOR 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO SHIPBUILDERS 


TWO MORE—ana only two—additional CONSTRUCTIONAL LICENSES for thee WERKSPOOR 
marine Diesel-type crude oil engine ARE AVAILABLE to responsible American shipbuilders or marine engineers. 
The terms are most moderate. 


WERKSPOOR LICENSEES 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. of Newport News, Virginia, U. S. A. 
New York Shipbuilding Co. of Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
North Eastern Marine Engineering Co. of Sunderland and Wallsend, England. 
Chantiers et Ateliers de Naziaire of Rouen, France. 
Weyler et Richemond, of Pantin (Seine), France. 

Dujardin & Cie, of Lille, France. 


THE WERKSPOOR was the first Diesel engine to be installed in an ocean-going ship. 


THE WERKSPOOR DIESEL TYPE engine has been designed by marine engineers for marine pur- 
poses and is not a re-designed high speed land motor. It offers features to which marine-steam-engineers are 
accustomed, and it can be repaired in any port In the world where steam engine repairs can be made. Needs 
only sound engineering practice to build it. 

IT IS A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS, and behind it are nearly a century’s marine steam en- 
gine experiences, and over 16 years’ land-Diesel-engine experience,—an ideal combination. No other European 
firm has had the extensive Diesel-engine experience of the Werkspoor Company. 


TWENTY TWO MERCANTILE SHIPS having a D. wW. C. of 40,000 tons are driven by Werks- 


poor Diesel-type oil engines having an output of over 33,000 I. H. P., and many more are on order. 


THE WERKSPOOR SUBMARINE type of Diesel engine (included in the license) is the most 


simple and most accessible plece of mechanism of its class ever designed or bullt. It was designed especially 
to meet the requirements of the U. S. A. Navy Department. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LICENSES should be addressed to Werkspoor’s sole U. S.representative— 


THOS. ORCHARD LISLE 
SOUTH FERRY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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LUCKENBACH LINE. 


“COAST TO COAST VIA PANAMA” 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, EAST SAN PEDRO (LOS ANGELES) 
AND NEW YORK 


LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Inc. 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, SAN FRANCISCO 
CENTRAL BUILDING 44 WHITEHALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 
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COMPANY’S NEW PIER AT SAN FRANCISCO 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


OCTOBER, 1916 


Pacific Mail Steamship ‘“‘Ecuador’”’ 


By ALLEN HOAR, M. E. 


Stern View of the ‘“‘Ecuador.” This Ship is to ee the Amer- 
ican Flag into the Orient Once 


the port of San Francisco inaugurated the 
re-opening of the Transpacific service by the 
Pacific Mail S. S. Company. When the Pa- 
cific Mail Co. sold its Pacific fleet some time ago 
it was believed that owing to the “La Follette 
Seamen’s Act” it would be impossible to operate 
the ships on a profitable basis, but since that time 
the rise in freight rates has operated to some extent 
as an off-set to the greatly increased running 
expense entailed by the passage of this bill. 
Therefore a new fleet has been bought and the 
old Pacific Mail has resumed the service under a 
new management with Mr. J. H. Rosseter as vice- 
president and general manager at the head, and 
affiliated with the W. R. Grace Company. 
The whole scheme is in the nature of a try-out, 
and an attempt to rebuild the Transpacific busi- 


Te recent sailing of the S. S. “Ecuador” from 
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ness of the company. If successful an entire new 
fleet of large fast vessels will be placed on the 
run, and the three ships now being used in the 
experiment will go on the Central American trade, 
the purpose for which they were originally pur- 
chased. 

The “Ecuador,” the first of the three ships 
to arrive, and her sister ships, the “Venezuela” 
and the “Colombia,” were built early in 1915 for 
the Royal Dutch West India Mail Co., of Am- 
sterdam, Holland, and were purchased by the 
Pacific Mail Co. for $1,100,000 each. 

The “Ecuador” as originally built by the Neder- 
landsche Scheepsbouw Maatschaapij at Flushing, 
Holland, was fitted for coal, but upon her arrival at 
New York she was taken to the Robbins Dry 
Dock Co.’s yard at Erie Basin, converted into an 
oil burner and equipped with the Union Iron 
Works system for oil burning. The “Venezuela” and 
“Colombia” are alsobeing converted into oil burners. 
The “Ecuador,” since being re-equpiped for oil, at 
a speed of 13 knots burns 40 tons of fuel oil 
per day as against 53 tons of coal before. 

The vessels were all built under special survey 
to Lloyd’s class 100-Al for both hull and equip- 


ment. The principal dimensions are as follows: 
Displacement, os a iinieccsinechaniecee% 9800 tons 
Tength over all ................ 396 ft., O ins 


Length between perpendiculars. .380 ft., 0 ins. 


Breadth moulded .............. 48 ft., 6 ins. 
Depth moulded to awning deck.. 35 ft., 3 ins. 
Dratti load" Acaceive ea cenbaws 24 ft., 954 ins. 
Height of main deck ......... 7 ft., 9 ins. 
Height of awning deck ......... 9 ft., 3 ins. 
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Height of promenade deck 8 ft., 0 ins. 
Height of hold, upper tweendeck, 8 ft., O ins. 
Height of hold, lower tweendeck, 9 ft., 3 ins. 
Height of hold ..............000. 15 to 20 feet 
Capacity of holds .............. 196,917 cu. ft. 
Gross tonnage .......... 0c eee eee eee ee 19,870 
Net tonnage 


Quarters for captain and four officers, two 
wireless men and a pilot are provided on the boat- 
deck forward, and for the chief and four assistant 
engineers on the boat deck aft. Accommodation for 
sailors, stewards and engine room crews to a total 
of about 120 are provided in the forecastle and on 
the starboard side of the main deck. 

On the portside of the main deck there are 
thirty staterooms to accommodate fifty-nine first 
class passengers, and on the awning deck there are 
twenty-four staterooms to accommodate forty-eight 
first class passengers; each of these rooms has 
a broad sofa which may be used as a berth for a 
child. All the staterooms are large and excellently 
equipped; there are two lower iron berths in all 
but one room, there are no upper berths, individual 
wash basins, running water, electric fan, steam 
radiator, plenty of drawers, a large clothes closet, 
platemirror over the wash basins, and a large 
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S. S. “‘Ecuador,’’ Voyage 1, New York to Colon. Boiler pres- 
sure 180 pounds, vacuum 24.5 inches. H. P. Cylinder, 826.6 
h.-p., 46.5% cut off. 1. P. Cylinder, 1180.6 h.-p., 50.1% cut 
off, and -L. P. Cylinder, 1388 h.-p., 53.7% cut off. MRP. 
33.02 pounds, total IHP. 3395. 
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The ‘‘Ecuador” Pulling into Her Dock at San Francisco. 


full length mirror in the closet door. All cabinet 
and joiner work throughout the entire ship is of 
the highest character of material and workmanship: 
On the promenade deck aft of the social hall 
are two “cabins de luxe,” each with two single 
beds, a private bath, and the nfost luxurious of 
appointments. There are also berths, toilet and 
mess accommodations for steerage passengers on 
the main deck aft in the transom stern and in the 
upper tweendeck space in the forward hold, provid- 
ing for about 160 steerage passengers. 

A luxuriantly furnished social hall and writing 
room, a smoking room and a verandah cafe are 
built on the promenade deck, which also provides 
plenty of deck space to accommodate deck chairs, 
games, promenading, and other pastimes for the 
passengers. The dining saloon is on the awning 
deck forward of the vestibule. A wireless room, 
barber shop, bar, hospital, and dark-room are also 
provided for the convenience of the passengers. 


The hull is divided into seven watertight com- 
partments by six watertight bulkheads which reach 
to the upper deck. There are five decks, three 
being continuous over the whole length. 

Fuel oil is carried in two deep tanks divided into 
four compartments, situated forward of the boiler 
room, and having a total capacity of about 1025 
tons. The forepeak tank and the double bottoms 
forward of the engine room are used as auxiliary 
fuel tanks, bringing the total fuel capacity up to 
1530 tons or about 10,380 barrels. Fresh water 
is carried in two wing bunker tanks situated 
between the engine and boiler rooms, and in the 
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The Smoking Room of the ‘“Ecuador,”’ with Its Parquet Floor, Heavily Upholstered Furniture and Home-Like Atmosphere, Is a 
Favorite Lounging P.ace for Passengers. 


double bottoms aft of the forward engine bulkhead, 
making a total capacity of about 570 tons. The 
water bottoms are separated from the fuel oil tanks 
by a cofferdam built aft of the fire room bulkhead. 


The cargo handling gear consists of two derrick 
masts, each carrying four five-ton booms thirty-six 
feet long, and two derrick posts forward of the 
promenade deck, carrying two three-ton booms 
twenty-five feet long. In addition to this equip- 
ment the foremast is rigged with one twenty-five 
ton boom for handling extra heavy loads. There 
are ten single drum 7x10 winches for operating this 


gear. All are single geared with the exception 
of the two aft of the foremast for operating the 
twenty-five ton boom. These are double geared 
and of especially heavy construction. All winches 
have an extended shaft with warping head for 
handling lines. There is also a steam windlass 
on the forecastle deck and one in the after deck 
house. Steam is furnished to the winches at 180 
pounds per square inch boiler pressure. 

The steering engine is located in the after deck 
house, directly connected to a geared quadrant 
and controlled by telemotor from the bridge. An 


A Cabin de Luxe with Bath Attached, One of Several Special Suites on the New Pacific Mail Steamer “Ecuador.” 
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Inboard Profile of the ‘‘Ecuador,’’ the Fine New Pacific Mail Steamer, the First of Three Sisters to Reach the Pacific Coast. 


auxiliary gear operated from on top the after deck 
house is also provided. This gear consists of the 
usual worm shaft and sliding nut device, link con- 
nected to lever arms on the rudder post. When 
not in use the worm is at rest, the link pins are 
removed from the sliding nuts, and the links move 
idly back and forth, in guides provided, with the 
motion of the quadrant. 

Steam is delivered at 180 pounds per square inch 
guage pressure superheated to 500 degrees F. 
by four single ended Scotch boilers having three 
furnaces each. The boilers are 15 feet in diameter 
and 11 feet 5 inches in length, have a total heating 
surface of 9600 square feet, and are equipped with 
Howden’s forced draft. Steam is conveyed to the 
main engines through an 8-inch main steam pipe. 

Main Engines. 

The propelling machinery consists of a triple ex- 
pansion engine driving a single four-bladed pro- 
peller 16 feet 9 inches in diameter and 17-foot 
pitch. The developed area of the wheel is 87 
square feet. 

The cylinders of the main engine are 29x47x77 


Om ouseranes 


inches and four feet stroke, and can develop 3350 
I.H.P. at a speed of 90 revolutions per minute. 
The high pressure cylinder is placed forward, the 
intermediate pressure cylinder next, and the low 
pressure cylinder aft. The crank sequence is 
high, low and intermediate. ‘The high pressure 
cylinder is fitted with a piston valve, the inter- 
mediate pressure cylinder with a single ported slide 
valve, and the low pressure cylinder with a double 
ported slide valve to the spindle of which a 
balance cylinder is attached. 


The piston rods are 8 inches in diameter and 
the valve stems are 4% inches in diameter. All 
are fitted with metallic packing. The crossheads 
are fitted with white metal faces both for ahead 
and backing. The crosshead pins are 8% inches 
in diameter and 8% inches long. The connecting 
rods are of forged steel 8 feet 6 inches long center 
to center, 7% inches in diameter at the top end 
and 81% inches in diameter at the bottom end. The 
crosshead-pin boxes are brass and fitted with bolt 
adjustment. The crankpin boxes are of forged 
steel lined with white metal and have bolt adjust- 
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General Arrangement of the Oil Pumping System and the Cocoanut Oil Pumping Service on the Steamship “Ecuador.” 
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The Veranda Cafe on the ‘‘Ecuador.” 


ment. The crosshead guides are fitted with a 
special take-up device and indicator to show the 
amount of wear. 

The crankshaft is of the built-up type and sup- 
ported in six main bearings 16 inches long. The 
crankshaft is 15% inches in diameter, and the 
crankpins are 15% inches in diameter by 16 inches 
long. The crank webs are wrought steel slabs, 
24 inches wide by 10 inches thick, shrunk on and 
doweled. 

The thrust shaft, also 1514 inches in diameter, 
is fitted with eight driving collars bearing on white 
metal faced horseshoe rings. 

The air pump is attached to the main engine 
and driven by links and levers from the low 
pressure crosshead. It is 26 inches in 
diameter by 25 inches stroke. The bilge 
pump and line feed pump are also at- 
tached to the main engine and are each 
4 inches in diameter by 25 inches stroke. 
Other auxiliary machinery includes a 13- 
inch main circulating pump, a vertical 
duplex ballast pump, a vertical duplex 
Clark-Chapman main feed pump, a ver- 
tical duplex fire pump, a vertical duplex 
fresh water pump, and a vertical simplex 
sanitary pump. The main engine is also 
fitted with a direct connected two-cylin- 
der 414x6 inch reversing engine, and a 
single cylinder 614x6 inch turning engine. 

The main condenser has a cooling sur- 
face of 3410 sq. ft. and the auxiliary 
winch condenser has a surface of 706 
sq. ft. A feed water heater 24” by 6’ is 
provided, and the ship is lighted through- 
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This Airy Compartment Opens Aft to the Atmosphere. 


out with electricity obtained from two 20 K. W. 
generators. 

The ship is also provided with a Hall’s No. 7 
CO2 ice machine having a capacity of 400 pounds 
of ice per day and supplying refrigeration to ice 
boxes in the pantry, bar, meat box, wine locker and 
to a cold room and freezing room located between 
decks and having a cubic volume of about 4300 
feet. 

The vessels are all fitted with Marconi wireless 
installations. There are eight life boats and one 
motor boat equipped with Welin quadrant davits 
and boat chocks, providing sufficient room for all 
persons on board. 


Interior of the Big Barkentine Building at the Hanlon Dry 


Dock and Shipbuilding Company. 
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Moore and Scott 


and they set about this work energet- 
ically with the result that their reno- 
vated plant is a model of its kind, being 
peculiarly adapted to economical and 
rapid ship work. 

The Moore and Scott shipyard is lo- 
cated at the foot of Adelaide street, Oak- 
land, and has a water frontage sufficient 
for all purposes and a site that may be 
utilized in the future for a graving dock. 
While the old plant was possessed of 
many fine tools, the shops were too small 
for the expanded business and a com- 
plete new layout was adopted, the old 
buildings being moved out of the way to 
make, place for carefully planned struc- 
tures. Three ship ways were installed 
and a system of stationary tower cranes 


New Office Building at the Moore and Scott Oakland Plant. 


MONG tthe steel shipbuilding 
A yards that have accepted large 

building programs during the past 
year, none have gone about the matter 
more thoroughly than Moore and Scott, 
which firm has completely renovated 
their Oakland shipyard during the past 
six months. 

The firm of Moore and Scott has been tes 
well known for years along the Pacific a 
Coast and have handled many notable 
repair jobs as well as having built the 
Western Pacific ferry “Edward T. Jef- 
fery” and other well known craft. With 
the opening of the shipbuilding boom, 
however, the members of the firm de- 
cided to enlarge their facilities in order 


to take contracts for large steel steamers Square Crane Structures with Booms on Each Corner Are Used 
for Handling Material Over the Slips. 


adopted. These ship way cranes con- 
sist of a square framework with a boom 
on each corner, allowing plates and 
shapes to be landed on any part of the 
hull desired and by transfer to be 
shifted overhead from one end of a slip 
to the other or laterally across the slips. 
These cranes, in conjunction with a com- 
plete system of broad gauge railroad 
tracks, make a complete, simple and 
economical system of handling material, 
the first cost, naturally, being much 
lower than the tower cranes running on 
overhead tracks or the overhead elec- 
trics spanning the slipway. At the pres- 
ent time two ships are well in frame 
and plated and the keel for the third 
is being laid. 


The Keel Blocks in Place for the Third Hull to be Started. 


Framing for One of the Two Vessels Now Well Alon ; i 1 
Is Shown to the Right. a Material enters the yard directly into 
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the plate racks by spur tracks connect- 
ing with the Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fe Railroad systems and is handled from 
the cars to the plate storage or to the 
ship shed by a traveling gantry which 
serves the entire storage space. The 
ship shed is a new building and the lay- 
out of the tools installed has been most 
carefully worked out with a view of ex- 
pediting work. The ceiling has been 
made as low as head room for some of 
the tools would admit and the overhead 
travelers have all their runners set with 
ball bearings. This low ceiling and the 
ease with which the travelers move on 
the overhead rails practically does away 
with the “swing” of heavy materials as 
they are moved up to the punching ma- 
chines or bending rolls. There is a fine 


Moore and Scott’s First Big Ocean Steamers. 


The Make-up Space for Assembling and Building Up Bulkheads 
Is Served by a Powerful Revolving Crane with a Long Span. 


One of These 


Craft Will be Launched Within a Few Weeks. 


set of punching machines in this shed, 
also some large rolls, one set having 
rolls twenty-five feet in length inside 
bearings and twenty-eight inches in 
diameter. There are also some fine 
flanging presses which bear witness to 
the fine machine work turned out by the 
firm, they being made in the Moore and 
Scott shops. From the ship shed the 
material is handled to or across an open 
fabricating space where bulkheads, tanks, 
etc., are built up before being’ trans- 
ferred to their places in a hull structure. 
The material is handled here by a heavy 
revolving jib crane with a wide sweep. 

An excellently arranged office build- 
ing has been constructed at the edge of 
the property. This structure is two 
stories in height, the main floor being 
occupied by the general offices of the 
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firm and the upper floor by the drafting 
room. A reinforced concrete safe has 
been built at the rear of this structure 
and like the building is two stories, the 
lower floor of the vault being utilized 
by the business office and the upper as 
a storage room for drawings. 

The old power house containing the 
gears for hauling out the marine ways, 
which are of 3000 tons capacity, has 
been enlarged to meet the increased de- 
mand for power in the yard. A large 
Ingersoll-Rand air compressor has been 
installed. The blacksmith shop, pipe 
shop, etc., have all been refitted with 
up-to-date tools. 

A new joiner shop has been built and 
fitted out. This shop is a model of its 
kind and is equipped with a splendid lot 


Looking Over the Hull of One of the Big Freighters Building 
at the Yard. 
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Set of Large 
and Scott Shipbuilding Plant. 


of woodworking machines that should enable this 
firm to turn out joiner work second to none. One 


of the pictures herewith shows one end of this 
fine shop. 


The slipways themselves and the entire front. 


surrounding them has been decked over, giving a 
fine working platform. This also prevents loss of 
hand tools and small material and the consequent 
delay and loss of time. 

While the firm of Moore and Scott are in the 
business of building ships, they are staunch be- 
lievers in the fact that it is not necessary to give 
up everything to steel plates, shaped, machinery and 
ship ways and the office building is set off with 
a lawn and garden. In fitting out the new shops, 
the individual electric drive was adopted which 


Bending Rolls in the Ship Shed of the Moore 


REVIEW 


adds so much to the appearance of a 
shop and which also is a great prevent- 
ive of accidents to workmen. 

Besides their shipyards and shops in 
Oakland, Moore and Scott maintain one 
of the best equipped machine shops in 
San Francisco at 678 Second street. This 
shop was fitted up to embody the re- 
sults of many years of machine shop 
experience and is an important adjunct 
to the larger plant on the eastern side 
of the Bay. A great deal of marine en- 
gine repair work as well as stationary 
engineering work is turned out here and 
the shop is well known up and down the 
coast. 

With their present equipment, which 
has been gathered together and housed 
in remarkably quick time, Moore and 
Scott are well able to continue indefi- 
nitely with a large output of steel tonnage while 
the character and workmanship of their output of 
the past entitles them to be placed among the most 
reliable of the shipbuilding firms of the country. 


SKANDIA ENGINE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL. 


J. H. Hansen and Company and their Seattle repre- 
sentatives have disposed of a large number of Skandia 
engines for vessels under construction at various ports 
along the Coast, but the first installation to be com- 
pleted and get away to sea was that on the power 
schooner “Terza Italia,” completed at the Schultze, 
Robinson and Schultz shipyard, South San Francisco. 
The craft was built to the order of Jerome Fasci of 
Callao and will be used in conjunction with a sister 
ship, also building at the South San Francisco yard, in 
the South American coasting trade. The ‘Terza Italia” 
is of about 200 tons gross and is powered with a two- 
cylinder, 120-horsepower Skandia installed well aft. 
There is also a five-kilowatt stationary Skandia engine 
set for electric lighting and furnishing power. 


View in One of the Bays of the Machine Shop of the Moore and Scott Iron Works on Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


This 


Shop Was Fitted Out in 1913 with the Most Modern Cranes, Motor-Driven Tools and Electrical Equipment. 
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ST. HELENS CREOSOTING CO. 


The St. Helens Creosoting Co. was organized 
in’ March, 1912, with Chas. R. McCormick as 
president, W. B. Wiggins vice-president, and E. HH. 
Meyer secretary and treasurer. The plant started 
operation in September, 1912, with two retorts 
each 7 feet in diameter, 136 feet in length, and each 
holding approximately 32M feet of lumber or 3200 
lineal feet of piling. These retorts are the longest 
of any on the Pacific Coast. In the early part of 
1913 it was decided to double the capacity of the 
plant by adding two more retorts similar to the 
first two constructed. 

In treating material, it is first loaded on trucks 
or cars and these trucks are run into the retorts. 
The doors of the retorts are then closed and the 
material is covered with creosote oil. The temper- 
ature of the oil is gradually raised to 190 degrees F. 
This temperature is maintained for approximately 
five hours in the case of timber and three hours in 
the case of lumber. This process allows the wood 
to become thoroughly warmed before the vacuum 
is started. 

After this warming, the retort is placed under 
a vacuum. This arrangement deposits the vapor 
from the wood in a condenser. The vacuum is 
maintained until the wood is thoroughly seasoned, 
this being determined by the amount of condensa- 
tion that accumulates in the condenser in one hour. 

After the wood has been properly seasoned and 
a preliminary pressure of five or ten pounds has 
been maintained for a few minutes in order to 
be sure that the retort is entirely full of oil, the 
pressure pump forces the required amount of oil 
into the wood. The oil is first measured in a 
measuring tank and is drawn from the tank by 
the pump. After the required amount of oil has 
been forced into the wood the oil in the retort is 
drawn off, the charge removed, and a new charge 
put in. 

The company has treated several hundred thous- 
and feet of piling to be used in the harbor at San 
Francisco, as well as in other sea ports on the 
Pacific Coast. They have treated a great deal of 
bridge material for use on railways of the United 
States, as well as ties for use in foreign countries 
and in this country. 

The plant of the company is situated twenty- 
eight miles down the Columbia River from Port- 
land. The location is ideal in regard hoth to 
shipping facilities and to the securing of green 
material for treatment. Sea-going vessels are 
enabled to load cargoes of the company’s product 
from its storage yards; in fact, ninety per cent of 
the company’s product is shipped by sea-going 
vessels. There are two large saw mills near the 
plant which enable the company to secure green 
material at a minimum handling cost. 

The company is managed by W. B. Wiggins, its 
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vice-president, and Chas. R. McCormick and E. H. 
Meyer are the president and the secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


“FIREPROOFING SHIPS” 


The recent conference of leading shipbuilders 
and naval architeets with the Department of 
Commerce in reference to the adoption of further 
fireproofing on shipboard has resulted in many 
valuable suggestions being received by the Govern- 
ment Department. In addressing the conference, 
William A. Dobson, naval architect for the Wm. 
Cramp yard, said in part: 

“The shipbuilder stands ready to devote all his 
energies and resources to meeting the require- 
ments of the shipowner, provided these require- 
ments are within the limits of possibility and the 
owner is willing to meet the cost involved. There 
is a great deal that has already been done in 
retarding the spread of fire on ships. We built 
the Commonwealth, where we have seen the 
sprinkler system installed, the fitting of screen 
bulkheads with fire doors and the cargo spaces 
sheathed with steel. I believe that the principles 
there worked out are the principles on which 
present or future fire retarding work must be 
developed as applied to passenger vessels. Of 
course, this was some years ago, and since then we 
have had the advantage of advances and develop- 
ment in types of material, such as composite board, 
which can now be made fireproof. We have also 
a very good material in asbestos board, which is 
fireproof and does not conduct sound. 

“T have seen asbestos board made so strong and 
stiff that it stands like ordinary timber. It is 
sometimes used for outside sheathing but it is 
heavy; but if the shipowner wants to have a ship 
nearly fireproof, he must put up with such disad- 
vantages as increase in weight and cost. On a 
passenger steamer of the sound or river type, where 
draft is absolutely limited, it is impossible to carry 
much heavy material in her construction; but I 
believe that a great deal can be done by develop- 
ment along the lines of the installations which 
have already been made in these vessels. The cost, 
of course, is a matter which concerns the ship- 
owner, and sometimes the cost of introducing 
certain improvements would be so great that a 
boat could not be built and operated at a profit.” 


Mr. H. A. Magoun, vice-president of the New 
York Shipbuilding Company, stated: 

“In the case of our company, we built two of the 
Hudson River Day Line boats and one of the 
Pennsylvania ferry boats. I want to correct any 
impression there may be that the owners are not 
anxious and trying to do all they can to prevent 
fire. All owners I have had to do with are anxious 
to do so as far as the state of the art gives them 
any knowledge of how to do it.” 


Wooden Shipbuilding 


By FRED A. BALLIN, Naval Architect. 
(Continued from August Number.) 


HE displaced water exerts on the sides and 
T bottom of the vessel an hydraulic pressure 

which is static or constant as long as the 
vessel is at rest and simply waterborne. his 
pressure is called hydrostatic and depends for its 
force on the depth of immersion, being equal at 
any point to the weight of a column of water 
of the same height as the immersion at that point. 
As a cubic foot of salt water weighs about 64 
pounds, at ten feet depth the pressure on one 
square foot of area of the ship’s side or bottom 

640 

would be 640 Ibs. or 


= 44/9 Ibs. per square 
144 
inch. 

Thus the sides and bottom of a vessel have to 
sustain a constant amount of static hydraulic pres- 
sure while the vessel is at rest, but when the 
ship is moving through the water by a propelling 
agency, or when she is pitching and rolling, other 
dynamic forces come into action, which must be 
reckoned with. Such hydro-dynamic forces are the 
product of weight, surface and time (or velocity) 
and their calculations and determinations are 
intricate and involve in addition to those men- 
tioned the important factor of shape or model of 
ship. Even without calculations a layman under- 
stands that a flat surface subjected to pressure 
will more easily yield and cave in, or become 
concave than a convex surface, and for this rea- 
son the sides and bottom of a ship should never 
be made absolutely flat. 

If we consider the hydrostatic pressure which 
the bottom and sides of a vessel have to sustain, 
we find that this pressure is opposed in longitu- 
dinal directions by the planking, keel, keelsons, 
ceilings and by the decks with their clamps and 
shelves. As long as a ship is on an even keel 
the hydraulic forces on the two sides are resisted 
and equalized by the decks, hold, orlop and pant- 
ing beams, but when a ship rolls this equilibrium 
is disturbed. These forces, then, tend to cave 
in one side of the vessel and bulge out the oppo- 
site. 

We may again consider the ship as a beam, in 
which the sides form the top and bottom flanges 
and the decks the webs. In most cases there is 
sufficient material in flanges to resist such side 
strains, but in most wooden ships the web or 
deck construction is neglected. The deck beams 
acting as strut members of the cords, form with 
the fore and aft decking a rectangular construc- 
tion in which the shearing or racking strescec orn 
opposed principally by the deck fastenings. When 
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ships’ decks are cut up by large and numerous 
hatches, this deficiency in shearing strength be- 
comes still more pronounced. Wooden bosom 
knees on deck beams and hatch partners help to 
overcome some of this constructional weakness, 
but as the legs of these knees are comparatively 
short, they do not suffice. The only practical 
method to strengthen the decks against shearing 
strains is by an efficient system of diagonal steel 
deck straps, which I find omitted on practically 
all of the wooden ships built on the Pacific Coast. 
The principal reason for this may be found in the 
fact that the Classification rules for wooden ships 
are guilty of the same neglect. 

We next pass to the question of what effect 
the hydraulic forces have on a vessel in trans- 
verse direction. The bottom from bilge to bilge 
has to sustain a total pressure equal to its pro- 
jected area multiplied by the pressure per square 
inch or square foot, corresponding with the 
amount of immersion. As the ends of all ships 
offer considerable convexity of shape towards such 
external pressure, we find that the bottom and 
side pressures resolve themselves into the direc- 
tion of the center of radius of the curvature, in 
effect tightening the planking and calking. But 
the bottom of most merchant vessels for a good 
portion of their length is flat across the keel, with 
very little dead rise and very little, if any, con- 
vexity. When such bottoms are under hydraulic 
pressure, the ordinary planking, as far as athwart- 
ship or transverse strength is concerned, must be 
neglected. 

The construction has to depend on the inside 
stiffenings, to which the planks are fastened, that 
means the floors of the frames. These are the 
only members of the bottom construction from 
bilge to bilge capable of resisting bending strains, 
the other members, such as the keel, garboards, 
keelsons and ceilings being merely ties to main- 
tain the floors in vertical position or to transmit 
local strains, not due to the static hydraulic pres- 
sure, over a greater number of floors. 

In order to get a fair conception of the amount 
of this pressure let us consider an example of a 
vessel lately constructed on this Coast and other 
similar ones now on the ways. 

In Figure 5 a cross-section is shown of such a 
vessel having an extreme breadth of about 48 
feet. At a light draft of 10 feet the maximum 
external hydrostatic pressure (or buoyancy) will 
be at keel 4.444 Ibs. per square inch, and _ this 
pressure will decrease towards each side, until it 
is zero at the water line. 
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Fig. 5. 


To show this pressure graphically, I have pre- 
pared Fig. 6, in which the bottom line is con- 
structed from vertical ordinates representing the 
static pressure per square inch for one frame 
space of 32 inches. The area enclosed by this 
curve below the 10 foot water line equals the total 
static load or buoyancy for one frame space, 
which has to be resisted and balanced. When 
the vessel is running light into a heavy sea and 
pounds upon the waves, this curve is not correct, 
but has to be augmented by the hydrodynamic 
pressures thus produced. 

It is impossible to calculate these pressures 
accurately and it is therefore a matter of necessity 
to allow a sufficient factor of safety. I believe 
that in allowing the same factor which is con- 
sidered safe for loaded wooden beams, the de- 
signer will not be making a serious mistake. If 
this is done the diagram in Fig. 6 should show 
the load which one frame could safely support to 
be equal to the buoyancy pressure in pound 
inches on the bottom of the vessel for one frame 
space. 

Assisting the frames in opposing the tendency 
of the static and dynamic hydraulic pressures to 
raise the ship’s bottom, we must take into account 
the deckbeams, stanchioned to center on top of 
keelsons, the deadweight of these beams, as well 
as that of the frames themselves, the ceilings, keel- 
sons and decks. In diagram these assistances 
are shown, the deckbeam being considered as be- 
ing supported at each end and not fixed for the 
reason that the bolting to the knees is inadequate 
for fixed conditions. 

In figuring the safe loads on beams of Douglas 
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fir, I have taken the report of experiments made 
by the American Railway Engineering Association, 
as published in Carnegie’s and other technical 
handbooks. These tests were made on straight 
grain timbers of rectangular section. The frames 
in ships are cut from flitch, more or less cross 
grain, with a butt each side of keel. In vertical 
direction they are perforated by treenails and 
other fastenings, reducing the sectional area. For 
these reasons it is not advisable to consider more 
than one frame as continuous for each frame 
space. According to the above authority a beam 
having a depth of 18 inches and width of 12 
inches will safely support only a uniformly dis- 
tributed load of 15,250 lbs. The same rule applied 
to the deckbeam except that the load is concen- 
trated at center gives them a resisting strength 
of 8000 Ibs. The weight of all materials acting 
against the buoyancy amounts in this vessel to 
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Inasmuch as the keelsons, even if edgebolted 
together, will not support themselves, if suspended 
between the two ends of the vessel, they are of 
no assistance to the transverse strength of the 
frames except by their deadweight, which in this 
vessel amounts to about 2000 Ibs. for one frame 
space. 

The diagram shows all of these items grouped 
together and diagonally cross-hatched, while the 
unbalanced space, enclosed in the buoyancy curve, 
is hatched vertically. This leaves a space at each 
side, hatched horizontally which is not affected 
to any extent by the vertically resolved hydro- 
static buoyancy pressure and may be neglected in 
our calculation of bottom strength. 

The question arises, what effect has the unbal- 
anced external pressure on the ship. As our cal- 
culations have allowed a certain factor of safety 
for static conditions, as soon as dynamic 
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come into play, as happens when the vessel, 
while empty plunges into heavy seaways, this 
factor of safety disappears and in consequence the 
bottom assumes the shape indicated by the dotted 
lines in cross-section, Fig. 5. 

Without investigating the actual reason for this 
caving-in, which erroneously is called hogging, the 
builders ascribe its appearance to lack of keelsons 
and in consequence put in a few extra ones in the 
next ship they build. Inspection of the diagram 
will illustrate how little influence these keelsons 
exert and the futility to resist transverse strains 
by longitudinal members of construction. One 
often hears the remark that the keelsons add to and 
are necessary for longitudinal strength. If this 
supposition was correct why should, under longi- 
tudinal strains, the bottom come up instead of 
straightening out? 

From an owner’s point of view, these keelsons 
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are a most unprofitable investment, detracting from 
the carrying capacity in weight and space and 
being worse than ballast. 

When a ship is loaded, a weak frame construc- 
tion is not quite so apparent, inasmuch as the 
cargo acts downwards by its dead weight and 
counteracts the upward pressure of the static and 
dynamic hydraulic forces, unless the cargo con- 
sists in material of very heavy specific gravity, like 
coal and ores. If such cargo is stowed below 
decks only, I have seen them overbalance the 
static buoyancy and bend the floors downward, a 
condition indicated by slackening of the rigging. 

The question how to remedy the defect of weak 
frame construction is easily answered: Make the 
frames deeper. As already pointed out in my 
former article, the scantlings given in the classi- 
fication rules, which most builders blindly follow, 
were based on naturally crooked oak for frames 
and futtocks. Such oak only grew in limited sizes 
and it was necessary to compensate lack of depth 
by a greater number in longitudinal direction. Even 
at that vessels above 2000 tons were the limit and 
very few wooden ships of over 40 ft. beam were ever 
built. A rule, which has absolutely no scientific 
or practical justification, was adopted, that the 
frames should and must occupy two-thirds of the 
frame space. In steel ships the bottom frame 
angle seldom exceeds one-eighth of the frame space 
and the only explanation why this queer rule ever 
took root may be explained by what I mentioned 
before, that the lack of obtainable deep floors had 
to be compensated for by a greater number. 

When we began building large wooden steamers 
on the Great Lakes about 35 years ago, we could 
still obtain white oak of sufficient size to mold 
our floors 20” deep for ships of about 38’ beam. 
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But we had no natural crooks and had to saw the 
frames from 6” straight flitch, The frames had 
only about 6” deadrise and in order to strengthen 
the flat bottom, we placed extra floors alongside 
the double frames, extending to turn of bilge at 
each side. Those builders not following this plan, 
had the same trouble prevalent on this Pacific 
Coast; the bottom would come up. 

No place on earth offers today material better 
suited for wooden ship construction than the 
Northwestern Coast where we have an unlimited 
amount of big timber at our disposal. If we once 
recognize that it was the limitations of such supply 
which governed the classification societies in Eu- 
rope and in this country in formulating their rules 
and if we apply the same common sense engineer- 
ing which is applied to metal construction, we 
shall be able to give wooden ship building a new 
impetus and restore it again to a factor in ocean 
navigation. 

To show how with less material a safe con- 
struction may be obtained, I have prepared a-de- 
sign shown in Figure 7, showing a cross-section 
of a 2200-ton motor vessel. Fig. 8 shows a dia- 
gram similarly produced as for the ship shown in 
Fig. 5. Here we have 30” frame spaces and three 
floors to every frame, one continuous from bilge 
to bilge. While we could figure only one frame 
where they were double, we can figure two in this 
case. Instead of 18”, we have a depth of 24”, and 
for a span of 30’ (measured between the edges of 
bilge ceiling) the two frames can support a safe 
load of 39,680 Ibs. or nearly two and one-half times 
as much as the single frame in the other design. 

The deckbeams are supported on fore and aft 
underdeck stringers, tenoned into stanchions. In 
this construction the between deck beams support 
the bottom as well as the main deck beams. 

The diagram shows at a glance that there will 
be a large factor of transverse strength in a con- 
struction of this kind which is lacking in the de- 
sign Fig. 5. 

(To be Continued.) 


PERFORMANCE OF “LA BREA.” 


” 


The performances of the Union Oil tanker “La Brea 
have been attracting considerable attention. The “La 
Brea” is 15,145 tons load displacement and is powered 
with 2600 h.p. on a single shaft, Curtis geared turbine, 
working. at 90 revolutions. This craft started on her first 
business trip on March 9, 1916, and from this date to 
August 19, or 164 calendar days, she has steamed 
loaded or light 129 days, 5 hours and 5 minutes. This 
shows 34.79 days in port or that she has been steaming 
78 per cent. of the total time. The total of knots 
steamed to August 19 was 33,523, averaging 259.4 knots 
per day or 10.8 knots per hour. The total oil delivered 
in the above time was 575,059.6 barrels. The total time 
pumping this oil ashore was 287.5 hours, or 2000 barrels 
per hour. The “La Brea” was fitted with a new arrange- 
pent ve multiple electric-driven rotary pumps in each 
oi] tan 
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The Burning of the “‘Congress’’ 


highly startled by the burning of the big 

coaster “Congress,” the fire coming as it did 
right on the heels of a bad fire on the steamer 
“Beaver” of the San Francisco and Portland 
Steamship Company’s fleet. As far as is known 
at present writing, the fire on the “Congress,” 
like that on the “Beaver,” started in one of the 
holds. At the time it was decided that the fire 
could not be controlled, the “Congress”? was about 
thirty miles to sea off Coos Bay and her captain, 
N. E. Cousins, turned her nose toward the beach 
and ran for it. ‘Too much cannot be said for the 
behavior of the officers and crew of the “Congress” 
under the most trying circumstances, and the con- 
duct of the passengers has also won high com- 
mendation. ‘The behavior of the engine and fire 
room crews was indeed quite remarkable, the chief 
engineer, Mr. B. K. Martland, sticking to his post 
till he became unconscious from smoke suffocation. 
The transferring of a big passenger list and the 
crew from the burning vessel to the Government 
dredge ‘Michie’ was as fine a piece of work as 
has ever been performed at sea and the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company has every reason to feel 
proud of the conduct of the entire crew. 


G nies circles on the Pacific Coast were 


One factor that contributed materially to the 
happy outcome of what might have been the worst 
catastrophe on the Pacific was the excellent boat- 
ing arrangements on the gutted steamer. While 
the “Congress” was building, her owners spared 
neither study or expense in making her life-boat 
and handling equipment the best that could be 
secured, going considerably beyond the most 
stringent Government requirements in this regard. 
Also the stiffness of the “Congress” allowed of all 
the life-boats on one side being lowered without 
heeling the ship far enough to interfere with the 
lowering of boats. 


As to the cause of the fire there is as yet no cer- 
tainty, but as the after-holds of the “Congress” 
were separated from the engine and boiler rooms 
by a thwartship oil bunker there is no possibility 
that engine room heat had anything to do with the 
starting of the blaze. 


The removal of the “Congress” from the coast- 
ing trade will create a serious shortage in ships 
and while the vessel may be refitted this will take 
many months. The Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany was offered $2,200,000 for this vessel several 
months ago but refused this tempting price be- 
cause it would be impossible to replace the ship 
for a long period owing to the congested condi- 
tion of all the big shipyards. 


E. P. ERCKENBACK PROMOTED. 


Mr. E. P. Erckenback, one of the younger set of 
steamship men who have been coming prominent lately 
and for the past two years assistant manager of the 
Border Line Transportation Company, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the company to succeed Mr. A. F. Haines, 
who resigned his position to become manager of the 
Alaskan business of the Pacific-Alaska Navigation Com- 
pany. Mr. Erckenback, while a young man, has had a 
varied experience both with rail and water transporta- 
tion companies, having held important positions with the 
Great Northern rail and steamship interests, the Puget 
Sound and British Columbia Freight and Lighterage 
Company, Waterhouse and Company and Dodwell and 
Company. 


ADDENDA. 


Our attention has been called to an error in the ad- 
vertising columns of our June issue in which Mr. Dan 
E. Ford was mentioned as the local representative 
of the Cummings Ship Instrument Works, of Boston, 
Mass., one of the best known nautical instrument firms 
in this country. The California representatives of this 
well known firm are Halloran and Golcher with offices 
in the Sharon building, San Francisco, while in the 
Northwest, W. S. DePierris Company, 103 Grand Trunk 
Dock, Seattle, handle the “Complete Engine Room 
Logs,” averaging counters and other high class special- 
ties of the Cummings Ship Instrument Works. 


View of the ‘‘Congress’”’ on Fire Off Coos Bay, Showing Boats Leaving the Vessel. 
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A Discussion on Driving Power 


Auxiliary Vessel” is not one with which we 

can‘ fully agree, but it is, nevertheless, an 
interesting erposition of a subject that is of vital 
interest to the shipowner at this time, and we 
therefore gladly publish it in the hope that it may 
bring out further discussion. 

There is one point concerning the passing of the 
auxiliary powered steamer in favor of the full pow- 
ered steamer which our correspondent seems to 
have missed and that is the fact that the original 
steam engines which were so liberally helped out 
by sail consumed as high as eight and nine pounds 
of fuel per horsepower hour and the transition to 
the full powered ship followed closely on the heels 
of improvements in engines and boilers and the 
saving effected through the introduction of the 
surface condenser. The possibility of such a re- 
duction as that from 9 pounds to 1.2 pounds of fuel 


T* article below on “The Fallacy of the 


per horsepower hour does not exist in the internal 
combustion engine to-day, however, and therefore 
one fact that contributed largely to the disappear- 
ance of the auxiliary steam powered vessel does 
not apply at all to the auxiliary oil engined craft 
of the present time. 

Following the article below will be found a 
short description of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the “auxiliary vessel” which has beer 
received from a correspondent who is making a 
close study of the present-day possibilities of 
moderate-sized auxiliary schooners for off-shore 
work. We have placed these two articles together 
as they form an excellent foundation upon which 
to start a discussion of the auxiliary ‘engine field 
as it exists on the Pacific Coast to-day and the 
Pacific Marine Review will welcome any discussion 
on this matter which may be submitted to us.— 
Editor’s note. 


The Fallacy of the Auxiliary Vessel 


and diversified fleet and trade, will furnish 
examples sufficient for comparison, reference 
in this article will be had solely to that fleet. 

Many years ago when the application of steam 
to vessels was in its infancy, and the sole trade 
between Puget Sound, the Columbia River and 
California ports, southbound, was Washington fir 
and Oregon pine, with a little coal and some Shoal- 
water and Yaquina Bay oysters as general cargo, 
the craft in use were two- and _ three-masted 
schooners; an occasional bark or barkentine, Coast 
built, and a few square riggers of the type of the 
“Snow & Burgess,” the “Oriental” and the “Occi- 
dental.” 

The square riggers and barks plied between 
Puget Sound and San Francisco, and the schoon- 
ers, principally, to South Coast California ports, 
where their light draft permitted them to enter the 
unimproved harbors, among which were Orange 
Landing, Newport, Wilmington and San Diego. 

The next evolution in the type of carrier, came 
with the putting in of very light steam power, 
which began the creation of the Coast “steam 
schooner,” first with a regular spread of sail, and 
eventually the type of to-day, with not even 
steadying sails, in most cases. 

The first “steam schooner” under steam alone 
would travel about three to five knots per hour, 
and the next step in advancement produced the 
vessels of the “Alcatraz,” “Phoenix” and “Point 
Loma” type, going about 6 to 8 knots at sea. 

We find as the next development, the con- 


Sa our own Pacific Coast, with its large 
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struction of the “Aberdeen” and “Despatch,” with 
greater power and no sail. 

Then the “Rainier” and “San Ramon,” big able 
vessels of the type, with engine power increased, a 
greater steaming radius, and with no pretensions 
to the name of schooner except in rig, and with a 
still greater speed. 

Following closely comes the construction of the 
“steam schooner” in steel, and such notable exam- 
ples as the “Edgar H. Vance,” “Henry T. Scott” 
and the “Alvarado,” successful Coast lumber car- 
riers, very large, with a greater proportionate 
power than any of the previous vessels of the type, 
fully illustrate the evolution of the auxiliary steam 
vessel to the full powered vessel of to-day, and 
there can be little doubt that this complete change 
has been fully warranted through the recognition 
of the fact that the sails were not at all a neces- 
sary adjunct to the vessels, and that better results 
could be obtained with the very largest power 
consistent with the size of the vessel. 

Some thirty years ago there came, from foreign 
ports to the Pacific, in general cargo trade, iron 
vessels called steamships, but in reality they were 
auxiliary ships, having small steam installations, 
which would drive the vessels about 5 knots at 
sea, this equipment being augmented with two to 
three masts carrying schooner or brig rigged sails. 

A few years of this type and it was succeeded by 
larger tonnage vessels, with increased power, good 
for 8 to 9 knots, and with less sail area. 

Then followed in its varying large dimensions 
the modern warehouse freighter, carrying train- 
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One Type of Four-Masted Auxiliary Powered Schooner Such as is Building Along the Pacific Coast. 


loads of cargo, with great power capable of driv- 
ing the ship 10 to 12 knots, and the entire elimina- 
tion of sail in any form, practically no masts ex- 
cept for wireless purposes, and with a forest of 
cargo booms and lifts. 


We thus trace the change in off shore carriers 
and the illustration seems a good evidence that 
the sails were and are useless, and amply show 
that there is no good reason for the association of 
machine power and sails in the propulsion of ves- 
sels, otherwise they would have been continued in 
some form or in some of the important trades, and 
the ultimate economy is evidently not a vessel 
with sailing lines, but a full-bodied vessel that 
could not be handled advantageously with sails, 
full powered and one in which auxiliary power 
would be farcial. 

For five years past and owing to the more rapid 
development in Europe of the Diesel principle as 
applied to marine engines, there have been many 
old iron and steel sail ships of large and small 
tonnage equipped with this economical power as 
an auxiliary, and there is every reason to believe 
that many of these vessels have been improved 
upon as cargo carriers through the supplemental 
power, but there does not seem to be any new 
large construction of auxiliary sail ships by for- 


The ‘“‘Maumee,” a Full Powered Naval Auxiliary Engined with 
a New London Ship and Engine Company Diesel. 
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eign builders, the single example of the great ship 
“France” not being a proof to the contrary, so it 
may be taken as conclusive that to engine a 
sail ship and retain its full sail power is basically 
correct, but to construct a sail ship with design of 
hull for sailing, and place in auxiliary power, is, 
or will prove itself to be after experience is gained, 
quite another matter and entirely speculative at 
this period, and it seems a fair conclusion that the 
present auxiliary construction with its installation 
of small power is prompted more by the low cost 
of the small power by comparison with full power. 
rather than by much thought or experience being 
brought to bear on the requirements or the ulti- 
mate result. 


It is true, notably in fishing vessels, whalers 
and sealers, there will always be the auxiliary 
association of sail and machine power, because 
of the necessities in conservation of fuel, the long 
stops, etc. 

In America and on the Pacific Coast, principally, 
there is building to-day a considerable tonnage, in 
wood, of the now well known auxiliary type, with 
full sail power, mostly in barkentine and_bald- 
headed schooner rig and with twin motors of rela- 
tively small power. 

These vessels with relation to the kind and size 
of engines, material, arrangement of hatches, depth 
of holds and construction are a new type; un- 
doubtedly the basic business of these carriers, the 
offshore lumber trade, is responsible for the type. 
but it is a moot question whether they would not 
have been more able and eventually better earners, 
if the sails had been dispensed with and full engine 
power used. 

There can be no doubt, facing the success of the 
steel sail ship converted to auxiliary, that if an 
owner had such a vessel he should engine her and 
retain the sails, for she was built for sailing, is 
generally too old to be worth expensive changes 
such as would accompany the removal of masts 
and rigging and the addition of cargo gear, heavy 
and costly engines and their auxiliaries, and the 
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Being Driven by Her Twin 160 h.-p. Bolinder Engines. 


addition of engine power gives her a new life; 
and while the added engines take away valuable 
cargo space, this is compensated for by the in- 
creased ability of the old ship. With new con- 
struction this is a different matter. If the ship is 
designed to sail, she must have better lines than 
as if for full power, so there follows a loss if 
engines are installed that need not occur if de- 
signed for power. 

With the present new type of auxiliary ship we 
find a sail crew and an engine crew will have to 
be furnished; with the full powered vessel, only 
the engine crew and a deck crew of much less 
ability, for it takes an experienced man to handle 
sails, and also the deck crew will be less in num- 
ber, and while the engine crew will be increased, 
it will not in wages or numbers be in proportion 
to the gain made in the lessened deck or sailor 
crew. 

It is an assumption that at sea when the wind is 
“right?’ the engines will be shut down, and the 
vessel will proceed under sail, but this is only an 
assumption, for the ship master is going to use his 
power, in any form, continuously, so as far as the 
use of dual power is concerned with respect to its 
separate use, there seems no advantage and full 
sail or full machine power, would be preferable. 

If an auxiliary vessel were under sail and the 
engines are shut down, there is a great drag from 
the propellers, which is a direct retarder of speed. 

There is a marked difference in the rates of in- 
surance as between the full powered and _ the 
auxiliary ship, in favor of the former. 

As between the two types of vessels, it is clear 
that a consignee would choose the full powered 
vessel, were he given a choice at the time of de- 
livery of cargo, at the same rates. 

The choice of the consignee would also favor the 
full powered vessel in the matter of delivery, as 
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This Fine Old Schooner, Owned and Operated by the Matson Navigation Company, is Here Shown 


there is very much in favor of such a vessel as 
compared to the auxiliary with its much longer 
passages. 

To an owner the gain in time and service of the 
fully engined ship would be, in the course of 
years, a very important item; take as an illustra- 
tion: the average sail voyage to Port Pirie from 
Puget Sound is 75 days; with auxiliary equipment 
and it working on the theoretical basis of alter- 
nate use with the sails, this could be cut to 50 
days, a full powered vessel could make the trip, 
if she were of the ordinary freighter type, in about 
25 days, a gain of 25 days on every voyage of the 
kind, and the relative gains on other longer or 
shorter voyages require no further demonstration 
to show even the lay mind that the sailless ship 
has a very great advantage. 


The original first cost of the full powered ship 
is greater than the auxiliary; the cost of operation 
is greater, but the gain in time, cargo carrying 
capacity, favorable insurance, demand for the ves- 


The Four-Masted Schooner ‘‘Balboa,’’ a Product of the Famous 
Hall Brothers’ Plant, Now the Winslow Marine Railway and 
Shipbuilding Company. This is a Type of Fast Sailing 
Schooner Familiar to the Waters of the Pacific Coast. 
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The Motorship ‘‘Oregon,’’ One of a Big Fleet of Burmeister and Wain Built Craft. 


sel for time deliveries of cargo, ability to reach 
markets for certain acceptance of freights in com- 
petition with steam, certainly make a margin in 
favor of the full powered vessel that will more than 
overcome the only thing which may be considered 
as at all favorable to the auxiliary sail ship; i. e,, 
its smaller first cost. 

So if you are going to use Diesel power at all, 
why not use a big, strong, robust engine of the 


type and take every advantage of its great econ- 
omy, and not under-power your ship merely to 
avoid the greater initial cost, for that seems to 
be the only valid reason for the use of sail and 
machine power, and other than this reason, it 
seems incomprehensible, especially in view of the 
evolution in steam auxiliary vessels to full power, 
that the present growth of Diesel auxiliaries will 
continue. 


The Auxiliary Vessel 


the building of wooden vessels on the Pacific 

Coast and powering them with crude oil 
engines. ‘There must be some valid reason for 
this type or combination, viz., sail and eng 
and a wooden vessel. It can’t be that all the 
builders and owners of this type of auxiliary vessel 
are dreaming. Let us analyze the auxiliary vessel 
and the motor ship. 

The price of a steel ship at the present time is 
nearly three times that of a wooden ship of similar 
dimensions and this point alone will be sufficient 
reason for building of wood. 

Before the war it was common talk in Europe 
of building steel vessels 1000’ long. I mean by 


T « past year has seen great enthusiasm in 


this that the size of a steel ship is not limited on 
account of construction material, so that the vessel 
can be built for any trade and of a size which will 
permit of carrying large cargoes, which is neces- 
sary on a long run in order to be of an investment 
value. In the large steel ship where ample room 
in her double bottoms and peak tanks is available 
for the carrying of fresh water and fuel oil, full 
power Diesel type engines should be installed and 
no sails will be required. A freight vessel of this 
type and large enough to carry 4000 tons of 
freight in addition to all the fuel oil required for 
her engines to drive the vessel about 18,000 miles, 
would cost at the present time not less than 
$1,000,000, and no matter how the wind blows this 


The Full Powered Motor Ship Is Becoming Plentiful and Has Long Since Passed the Experimental Stage. 
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Russian Nobel-Diesel Engined Volga River Side Wheel Tug. 


modern steel full powered steam or Diesel engined 
ship can not utilize the free wind to save fuel oil, 
even if the fuel oil is nearly all consumed. 

The size of a wooden vessel is limited. Wood 
construction cannot be secured together sufficiently 
strong to withstand the stress of stormy weather 
at sea in a vessel over 300’ long. Most all of the 
auxiliary vessels now building or recently built 
are under 300’. 

As the Pacific Coast has plenty of first class 
timber for ship construction and the price of steel 
is exceedingly high, gives good and sufficient rea- 
sons for constructing of wood. The oil wells 
of California producing the best fuel oil at 
the cheapest price in the world gives good 
and sufficient reasons for installing Diesel 
type engines. 

As the wooden ship is limited to 300’ in 
length, naturally her cargo capacity is also 
limited and not having double bottoms where 
oil can be carried for large engines, engines 
of sufficient power to drive the vessel through 
the water at least nine knots, the oil tanks 
would have to be placed in some cargo space. 
Engines large enough for full power, with all 
necessary oil tanks in a vessel already limited 
to size, would be poor arrangement. 

It resolves to this, the auxiliary vessel of 
the Pacific Coast is built of wood because it 
is 66% cheaper than steel at this time. It is 
not full powered because the full power in- 
stallation would require valuable cargo space. 
The ship being limited to size cannot spare 
this space and compete with steel vessels 
which carry fuel oil in double bottoms; in 
other words, the sails on the auxiliary vessel 
make up for the large quantity of fuel car- 
tied by the steel motor ship. This gives both 
vessels about the same cruising radius, in fact 
it is in favor of the auxiliary. 

As to carrying more men on deck on the 
auxiliary than on the full powered ship, this 
may be so to the extent of two extra sailors, 
but it will be found upon investigation that 
the full power ship has just as many men on 
her payroll and that the total wages paid per 
month will be higher for the full powered ship. 
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This Type of Tug Has Proven Both Trustworthy and Economical 


“SIERRA” SOON READY. 


The new motor ship “Sierra” of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company, which was launched during the early 
part of the month, is now ready for her engines. The 
“Sierra” is full powered and is to depend practically 
entirely upon her two 320-horsepower Bolinder engines. 
She is 221 by 42.5 by 15 feet molded and has a lumber- 
carrying capacity of 1,250,000 feet. The “Sierra” will 
carry no passengers. A speed of 8 knots loaded is ex- 
pected and her fuel tanks are figured for a cruising 
radius of 7500 knots. Her fire and bilge pumps and her 
electric light set will be operated by separate Bolinder 
stationary engines of 5 and & horsepower. The shafting 
and propellers were made by the Moore and Scott 
Iron Works and the fuel tanks by the Eureka Boiler 
Works. The performances of the “Sierra” will be 
watched closely. 


The “Snow and Burgess,’”’ One of the Best Known: Sailing 


Ships Under American Registry. 


Bird’s-eye View of the Peninsula ehippalicing Company’s Plant, Showing the Extent of Water Front Owned, Which Gives Ample 
Room to Take Care of Any Future Expansion of the Business. 


The Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. 


the wooden ship was the only means of 

water transportation. The first iron ships 
were war vessels and at the time of their intro- 
duction the locomotive had been in use for only 
about thirty-five years. Before this period the 
commerce of the world had been carried in wooden 
ships. 

About the time that iron vessels came into use 
for purposes of warfare the scarcity of available 
timber for shipbuilding began to be keenly felt. 
As a natural outcome the great shipbuilding 
plants turned to the building of iron and steel 
vessels. The output of vessels of this type has 
steadily increased since the Civil War period. 

Again a great war has been the means of bring- 
ing about a change in the building of ships for 
commercial purposes. The conflict which has 
ravaged Europe for the past two years has caused 
such a shortage of ships that the demand has 
overtaxed the capacity of the steel shipbuilding 
plants and there is once more a large demand for 
vessels of wooden construction. 

Simultaneously with the revival of wooden ship- 
building there has been perfected, seemingly, the 
finishing touches on what is commonly known as 


U: TO the time of the American Civil War 


the “Diesel Engine.” By joining to “sails” the 
newly-developed oil burning engine, there has been 
produced an auxiliary schooner capable of making 
from seven to ten knots an hour, which means a 
certainty as to the time required for any voyage. 

Recently when the shipbuilders of the world 
commenced to look around for some place where 
it would be possible to secure all the timber 
necessary for the very best type of wooden ves- 
sel, they discovered that no place in the world 
could furnish the trees for this work such as are 
found in the Pacific Northwest. The superiority 
of Douglas fir for shipbuilding purposes has but 
recently come to be fully appreciated. The result 
has been a new birth of the shipbuilding industry 
along the Columbia river and especially at Port- 
land. 

The reasons for the centering of the wooden 
shipbuilding industry in and around Portland are 
apparent. By locating shipbuilding plants along- 
side of sawmills capable of producing the required 
timbers the minimum of cost is realized, as no 
money is required for the transportation of raw 
material and timbers below grade can quickly 
be returned to the sawmills and timbers of the 
proper grade substituted. There is a great belt 


View in One End of the Framing Plant, Peninsula Shipbuilding Company. 
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View in Hold of Hull No. 1, Peninsula Shipbuilding Company, Showing the Extent of the Keelson and Sister Keelsons Used In 
Large Wooden Ship Construction. 


of suitable timber tributary to Portland, the cli- 
mate is such that there is a minimum of inter- 
ference with working days and finally Portland is 
a shipping port for lumber, grain and other bulk 
freights, so that new ships find useful work from 
the moment they are placed in commission. 

The Peninsula Shipbuilding Company is the 
latest shipbuilding firm to choose the Portland 
district as the scene of its activities. This concern 
has whipped its yard and its facilities into shape 
very rapidly and work on its first contracts is well 
advanced. Competent men are in charge of the 
different departments and work is proceeding with 
a smoothness that would suggest an old organiza- 
tion rather than a new yard. 

The Peninsula Shipbuilding Company’s affairs 
are being directed by the following officers: F. C. 
Knapp, president; A. L. Mills, vice-president, and 
James B. Kerr, secretary: these men, with W. M. 
Ladd, president Ladd & Tilton Bank; J. C. Ains- 
worth, president of the United States National 
Bank, and T. B. Wilcox, president of the Portland 
Flouring Mills, form the directorate. 

The plant of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Com- 
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Framing Under Way on Hulls Nos. 1 and 2 at 
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pany is located on the Willamette river adjacent 
to one of Portland’s largest sawmills. The prop- 
erty has a frontage of 3100 feet on the river, pro- 
viding unlimited room for expansion in shipbuild- 
ing operations. A large dock is under construction 
and this dock will be equipped with standard gauge 
double railroad tracks which will be connected 
with spurs to all the main transportation routes 
leaving Portland. The new dock will have a one 
thousand foot frontage on the Willamette, or in- 
cluding approaches and ends, fully two thousand 
lineal feet of quay space, most of which has a 
thirty-foot depth alongside. 

The sawmills, shops, office, etc., are located on 
a sand fill twenty-five feet in depth and this fill 
is being covered with a timber deck as fast as the 
space is required for operations. This complete 
decking of a wooden shipyard is a great source of 
economy as it makes working conditions better 
and prevents losses of time in searching for mis- 
placed tools. 

Two schooners are already well under way at 
the plant of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Company 
and as these vessels are somewhat different from 


the Peninsula Shipbuilding Company’s Plant 
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General View of the Cutting Up Plant of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Company. 


From the Background of This Picture It Will 


Be Seen How the Shipyards Are Right in the Heart of a Big Timber Country. 


the other internal combustion engined schooners 
being built in the Northwest a brief description of 
their main features will prove of interest. 

These vessels are four-masted, single-decked 
schooners, designed for the highest rating for 
wooden ships in either Lloyds, Bureau Veritas or 
the American Bureau, and have a length of 251 
feet 7 inches, a beam of 43 fect 4 inches, a moulded 
depth of 21 feet and a depth of hold of 18 feet 
10 inches. The gross tonnage will be 1600, net 
tonnage 1300 and the deadweight carrying capacity 
2600 tons on 20-feet draft. The cubic capacity of 
the hold is 123,489 cubic feet. 

The tween decks have beams only and the ves- 
sels are flush-decked amidships, the deck plan be- 
ing clear. The forecastle is 58 feet long and the 
poop 42 feet long. Bow ports are fitted for the 


handling of long timber lengths below deck and 
there are two hatches 14 by 32 feet in size. Steam 
for handling the auxiliaries will be furnished by a 
6x10-foot donkey boiler carrying a pressure of 
150 pounds having a grate surface of 19 square 
feet and a heating surface of 1100 square feet. 
There will be four steam winches and a steam 
capstan, windlass and steering gear. The vessels 
will be equipped with a complete electric light 
plant. 

These schooners will be twin-screw driven by 
a pair of 600 brake horsepower Winton Diesel 
engines turning a right and left handed propeller. 
These engines have cylinders 12-15/16 inches in 
diameter by 18 inches stroke and operate at 200 
revolutions. These engines are expected to burn 
about 25 barrels of oil per 24 hours. 


Seattle’s New Canal 


in Seattle with Puget Sound and making 

the waterfront of this rapidly growing me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest more than twice 
as long as that of New York City proper, was put 
in use for the first time early in August when the 
government locks were completed at a cost of 
$2,275,000. These locks are the only barrier be- 
tween the fresh water lakes, in the center of Seattle 
and on its eastern boundary, and the salt waters 
of Puget Sound. The level of these lakes is nine 
feet above that of the Sound at high tide. The 
major lock chamber is the largest in this country 
next to the Panama Canal Locks. The concrete 
walls are 55 feet tall, 50 feet thick at the bottom 
and eight feet thick at the top. They are located 
at the Puget Sound end of the canal and are 825 


A GIGANTIC ship canal, connecting two lakes 
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feet long by 80 feet wide in the largest chamber, 
with a depth of some 50 feet of water. The 
smaller chamber, which adjoins and is used for 
light draft vessels, is 150 feet long by 30 feet wide. 
Vessels pass through the latter in five to ten 
minutes, while the largest merchant vessels afloat 
can pass through the major chamber in less than 
twenty minutes. For the present, the locks are 
affording access only to Salmon Bay, a large fresh 
water basin. Another month will see the dredging 
of the waterway complete to Lake Union in the 
heart of Seattle and about two miles long by half 
a mile wide. Early next year will see the largest 
of craft operating through the canal and Lake 
Union into Lake Washington, a beautiful body of 
deep water about 25 miles long and from three to 
five miles wide along the east boundary of the city. 
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Seattle’s waterfrontage will be increased from 
its present extent of about 40 miles to more than 
130 miles, which is compared to a frontage of 43 
miles in the Borough of Manhattan or New York 
proper. The eight-mile canal will also give Seattle 
a topographical resemblance to New York and 
emphasize the title “New York of the Pacific” 
which has often been given to this city because 
of its geographical advantages, growth and energy. 
With the canal completed, Seattle will be sur- 
rounded by water, Puget Sound representing the 
Hudson River and Lake Washington the East 
River, connected by the canal representing the 
Harlem River. 

The canal will be dredged to a depth of 36 feet 
and will be 100 feet wide. The total cost of the 
canal excavation, revetment, locks and similar ex- 
penditures, has been approximately $5,000,000. 
Much additional money has been spent in new 
grades of streets, new bridges, bulkheads, sewers, 
water mains and other changes necessary to adjust 
adjoining property to the canal conditions. 

The project has been the dream of pioneers in 
Seattle since the early 50’s, when General George 
B. McClellan, then of the U. S. Engineering Corps, 
recommended to Secretary of War Jefferson Davis. 
its construction to afford a great fresh water 
harbor for the government war vessels. The first 
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government appropriation was made in 1890 for 
the surveying of the Lake Washington Canal 
route. Work on the canal, however, did not start 
until November 10, 1911. Since that time about 
4,000,000 yards of earth have been dredged and 
230,000 yards of concrete utilized in the locks and 
similar construction. The cost has been divided 
between the government and the City of Seattle, 
County of King, and State of Washington. The 
government paid for the locks and supervised the 
total construction, while the local and State au- 
thorities paid for the dredging and similar work. 
No tolls are charged for using any part of the 
canal and already hundreds of craft ranging from 
canoes, scows, log rafts and launches, up to steam- 
ships have passed through this water gate. Many 
industrial enterprises are also taking advantage of 
the great area of low priced land, thus supplied 
with deep sea transportation and are locating their 
factories on Lake Washington and in that vicinity 
where acreage is cheap. The completion of the 
canal marks an important step in the progress of 
this city, which had 80,000 people in 1900 and now 
has more than 330,000 population. As the gateway 
to Alaska and the Orient, Seattle commerce of the 
future will be of great importance and the city is 
preparing for the days to come by improving her 
wonderful natural harbor through this connection 
with her fresh water lakes. 


Heat Maladies of Marine Diesels 


By R. W. CROWLY. 
Extract from an article appearing in “Power.” 


- a very small percentage of the world’s ton- 
nage. The oldest is still a new ship and the 
most powerful has only 1650 b.h.p. per shaft. The 
best has a fine record, but the worst supplies a 
shocking story. Within these bounds is a maze of 
experience, where some firms successfully find their 
way, where others become discouraged and retire, 
and where, unfortunately, some try to break through 
ruthlessly, damaging themselves and bringing dis- 
credit in greater or lesser degree upon the motor-ship 
movement. 

The fault has been that the designers would not 
learn from the endeavors of others. Men saturated 
with Diesel engine experience did not absorb even 
the fundamentals of marine engineering, while others 
who had built engines for steamers did not acknowl- 
edge the respect due problems in Diesel-engine con- 
struction. If in this country the marine Diesel is to 
escape a checkered youth there must be no repetition 
of the blunders for which many European manu- 
facturers have paid heavily. 

The principal difference between marine and land 
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conditions is that in the former the engine sooner 
or later operates under conditions that have not been 
taken into account in the design. A fictitious value 
has grown up around shop tests. If there are faults 
in a new design, some of them can be made to ap- 
pear by shop trials, but with a standard design the 
tests are no more than a check upon the quality of 
the fitting or the final hand work. With every slid- 
ing surface clean and true, every joint tight, every 
bolt and screw firm, clearances just right, everything 
lined up, balanced and adjusted by skilled men, with 
all pipes, ducts, passages and spaces free and clear 
and with chosen oil, fuel and water, the engine turns 
under drawing-board conditions. But in regular 
operation dirt will wear the sliding surfaces, packing 
will burn, bolts and screws will become loose, clear- 
ances will increase, parts will get out of adjustment, 
pipes will choke, ducts will clog, passages and spaces 
will become corroded, oil may be foul because the 
filters are not clean, the fuel may be of low grade 
and the water may be dirty; these things happening 
singly or by twos and threes upset the designer’s 
calculations. When the manufacturing conditions 
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The Craig Diesel, an American Engine of Great Promise That Has Been Given the Most Exhaustive Tests and Which Has Now 
Permanently Entered the Marine Engine Field. 


have proved thoroughly reliable the firm can dispense 
with the shop tests. 


In European development of the Diesel for ocean- 
. going service two firms have been notably success- 
ful, and they were both marine engineering compa- 
nies that had been licensees under the original Diesel 
patents and had constructed stationary Diesels for 
about ten years before entering the marine field. 
How these people view even preliminary sea trials 
may be gathered from a couple of instances. It 
happened on one vessel sent to sea for a short trial 
that the compressors on both main engines gave 
trouble within the first six hours. No effort was 
made to remedy the fault as it was considered that 
failure under the best conditions would be surely 
followed by failure under ordinary routine work. 
The compressors were torn out and the vessel de- 
layed six weeks while the firm rushed through com- 
pressors of their own design. The cost did not 
count; there was no haggling, no attempt to deceive 
themselves or others. Another firm faced the same 
dilemma with compressors of the same origin. They 
did not have sufficient Diesel-engine experience to 
know what further trouble was coming and after 
repairing the damage sent the ships to sea. Each 
of the four ships reached port in a crippled condition 
after a slow passage. 


One of the two firms referred to above does not 
now give its engines any further trial than four hours 
at sea understanding that only hard service will dis- 
cover latent defects. By contrast may be mentioned 
how another firm fussed with two large engines on 
the test floor for twelve months and then had the 
machinery thrown back on its hands when the ship 
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finally completed its first round voyage, during which 
eight weeks had been spent in port under repairs. 

A ship’s engine nominally never has the advantage 
of being assured an underload. The propellers are 
designed to make use of full power at determined 
revolutions. Occasionally the ship’s lines and the 
propeller design may prove more favorable than the 
estimate leaving a margin of power at the contract 
speed. What happens? A few more revolutions to 
the engine, the margin of power is wiped out, the 
ship travels a little faster and the shipbuilder gets 
extra credit for his work. 


There are on land certain classes of power plants 
where almost continuous operation is practiced 
throughout long periods. If such engines are loaded 
to capacity they will be doing what marine engines 
do in fine weather. However, engines for stationary 
work are built in standard series, and manufacturers 
frequently alter the nominal rating to suit the plants 
on which they bid. Thus an engine capable of de- 
veloping 180 b.h.p. at full load may be sold for an 
installation that requires a maximum of only 160 
b.h.p. Whenever the full load of a plant does not 
call for the continuous maximum rated power of a 
Diesel engine, the performance of the machinery and 
uninterrupted operation should be faultless. When 
the engine is operated, however, at its real full power 
without relief, then the design must be exceedingly 
good if the log book is to be free from blemishes. 

By keeping his engines at three-fourths or seven- 
eighths power in good weather, the chief engineer can 
maintain nearly full speed while economizing in fuel 
and saving wear and tear on the engines. If the 
weather were always fine the engine would not have 
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a hard task. There are times, however, when for 
days at a stretch the ship will meet head winds or 
heavy seas, and then the engines have to be pressed 
harder. 

Where a Diesel engined ship is driven continuously 
up to her full capacity, first and foremost there is 
the influence of the continuous heat in the cylinders. 
By the constant flow of water through the jackets 
it is intended that the walls of the combustion 
chamber shall be kept uniformly cool. Owing to 
variations in the thickness of the metal, as at the 
flanged upper end of the cylinder liner and around 
the many cored spaces in the cylinder head, the cool- 
ing never is uniform, and this is aggravated by the 
difficulty of making the water flow with equal free- 
dom throughout the intricately disposed space of the 
jacket in the cylinder-head casting. It is thus un- 
avoidable that there shall be local temperature dif- 
ferences in the walls, and these will be greater as 
the change of thickness is more abrupt and the metal 
less exposed to the circulation of water. While this 
relates to the design, the operation intensifies the 
effect according to the load and its duration. 

These local temperature differences have little 
importance unless the expansions that they tend to 
produce are opposed to such an extent that the 
internal stresses arising therefrom overcome the 
resistance of the metal. The collapse under the 
strain may occur during-the operation of the en- 
gine or when the metal is contracting unevenly as 
the engine is cooling after being shut down. It is 
clear that the rate at which a local temperature 
difference grows will: be faster in some cases than 
in others, being influenced by the variation of the 
different factors. Also it will be at a diminishing 
rate, because with the increasing temperature of 
the metal there will be a retardation of the ac- 
quisition of heat and an acceleration of the cooling. 
Plainly, also, equilibrium -between the acquisition 
of heat and the cooling may occur before the 
temperature difference becomes large enough to 
cause trouble. 


An engine may operate satisfactorily at full load 
for a couple of days and nights without any relief 
and be used in intermittent work of that character 
for several years without breaking down, while it 
may be unsuitable for more protracted runs under 
heavy load. Days may pass with the engine run- 
ning steadily under a full load before the full 
range of local temperature differences has been 
established. A convincing demonstration of this 
was afforded during experiments by one of the big 
European manufacturers, when it was found that 
under the particular conditions established the 
cylinder covers all cracked within very close to 
250 hours, the original covers and the renewals 
alike cracking with almost mathematical regularity. 

The average ocean-going cargo carrier requires 
its machinery to turn steadily at nearly full load 
for a period seldom less than fifteen days and this 
of itself involves heat conditions much more trying 
than are usually encountered in stationary practice. 

Assuming that a vessel is pitching heavily with 
her propeller alternately churning the air and the 
sea, the extreme fluctuation of the load will be a 
source of strain whether the engine have a gover- 
nor or not. Marine engineers are not of one mind 
about governors. Without a governor the engine 
will alternately race and slow down; with a 
governor the racing will be checked, but the in- 
termittent drop in speed will be greater. If there 
be no governor on the Diesel engine, the charges 
of fuel fed to the cylinders will remain constant, 
and when the propellers are clear the speed will 
rise; but in the few seconds that elapse before the 
blades again become immersed, the increase in 
speed cannot be very large and the same inertia 
forces that prevented dangerous racing will help 
to check the fall of speed when the full load of 
the deeply buried screws comes upon the engines. 
A governor will, on the contrary, vary the fuel 
charges with the load, and thus when the pro- 
pellers emerge, the fuel supply will be cut off and 
the engine speed will not increase more than a 
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The Krupp Engines Have Proven Themselves Mostly in Submarine Work. 
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The Nobel Diesel. This Type of Full Diesel Has Been Highi 


revolution or so; but directly the load comes on 
again, the engines will slow down considerably 
because momentarily there will be insufficient fuel 
to give driving power. 

Those are the alternatives, and of the two the 
absence of a governor is the preferable as regards 
the heat conditions within the engine. Almost 
paradoxically, as it may seem to those unac- 
quainted with the other pros and cons, the 
majority of engine builders prefer the governor, 
however. In this event there is a choice of two 
systems: The regulating lever may act directly 
upon the fuel supply, thus limiting the control of 
the governor to a diminution of the fuel charges, 
or it may act through the medium of the governor 
by altering the speed at which the latter will 
take effect, the measurement of the fuel charges 
being then a governor function. In both instances, 
the engine will be subjected to excess heating. 

The commoner of the two systems provides for 
the regulation of the fuel directly by the lever, 
with the governor standing by. If, when starting 
the engine, one moves the regulating lever directly 
to the position for normal full speed, the relief- 
valves which, though unusual in land practice, are 
orthodox fittings of the marine Diesel engine, will 
begin to pop. That is evidence of pressures above 
normal, which arise from advanced combustion. 

The opening of the fuel valves is timed to start 
the admission of the fine oil-spray sufficiently early 
to have the progressive combustion providing 


burnt gases to maintain for a short period a con-— 


stant pressure in the increasing space left above 
the downward traveling piston. In the engine of a 
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Successful in Russia, Where it Finds an Extensive Use Both Naval 
ercantile. 


cargo ship the fuel-valve will open about 3 or 4 
degrees before dead-center: in a submarine engine 
the advance angle may. be 7 or 8 degrees. The 
higher the engine-speed the earlier will be the 
opening, because the angular measurement is not 
an absolute standard but a relative standard, the 
basic factor really being time. 

When the angle has been determined for any 
particular engine with a given fuel, no trouble will 
normally be found from advanced ignition at any 
of the speeds within the range of that engine. 
Although the time corresponding, for example, to 
3 degrees, is doubled when the revolutions are re- 
duced from 120 to 60 per minute, a compensation 
is afforded both by the compression temperature 
being lower (there will be more heat conducted 
away through the jackets during the slower com- 
pression stroke) and because the injection air, 
finding less obstruction owing to the reduced 
charge, will enter in larger volume and cause 
greater chilling by its expansion. The influence of 
the latter effect can be appreciated by the realiza- 
tion that if one diminish the fuel charge to such 
a small quantity that ignition will just fail with 
the full blast pressure, then the firing will be re- 
sumed if one discriminately reduces the blast. 

Indicator diagrams taken during the early 
strokes of an engine that has just been started 
show pressures up to 700 and 800 pounds. There 
is no danger in the pressures themselves, the 
engines are built to withstand them and to with- 
stand much greater pressures; but concurrent with 
the increased pressures are increased temperatures, 
and they are potent for trouble. To have these 
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increased temperatures in the cylinders recurring 
every time the governor acts to prevent racing, 
perhaps two or three times a minute, not for a 
half-hour or an hour, but perhaps the whole day or 
several days, is a condition with which a land 
engine never has to contend. 


Where no governor is fitted and the fuel charges 
are determined solely by the position of the fuel 
lever, the result of racing will be that the engine 
will perform a greater number of power-strokes 
while the load is removed from the propeller. 
Taking into account that, to reduce the racing, 
the fuel lever will be set back to reduce the fuel 
charges, it will often happen that the engine will 
not race from its reduced speed beyond the normal 
full speed, in which event no overheating will 
occur. Directly the engine races beyoud normal 
full speed, the increased heating due to the aug- 
mented number of power strokes will introduce 
conditions akin to those of overloading. And in 
measure with the amount by which the sudden 
return of the load will cause the speed to fall 
below that normally corresponding to the par- 
ticular position of the fuel lever, so will there be 
an effect comparable to that of governor action. 
All in all, the cylinder castings will not be sub- 
jected to much, if any, extra stress when an un- 
governed engine is intelligently watched in bad 
weather. However, to prevent misconception, let 
it be repeated that there are other factors in the 
governor controversy, and since most firms favor 
the governor, so do most Diesel engines have to 
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The “Speedway” Oil Engine of the Two-Cycle Type. 


suffer the consequent heavy stresses in bad 


weather. 

Apart from racing there is another cause of per- 
sistent speed fluctuations that should not be over- 
looked. In weather that does not bring the blades, 
or even the tips of the blades, above water, the 
speed of the engines may see-saw in rhythm with 
the rise and fall of the ship on the seas. This 
means nothing to a steam engine, but to a Diesel 
engine it entails the feeding of fuel charges which, 
though appropriate to the higher speed, are in 
excess for the lower speed, in a manner similar to, 
but with less effect than in, the case of the 
governor cutting in and out. Although the excess 
pressures thus produced will not cause the relief 
valves to lift, they will produce more heat than 
normal operation and will render the engine more 
susceptible to other evil influences. 

Assume, for instance, that the fuel feeding has 
become slightly deranged during such weather, so 
as to disturb the equalization of the fuel charges to 
the different cylinders, and as a result some of the 
cylinders are not doing their proper share of the 
work. In such an event the other cylinders will 
carry an overload. Overloads mean greater heat and 
sometimes very serious heat, and overloads in in- 
dividual cylinders are the explanation of many 
cracked cylinder heads and pistons. 

Irregular fuel feeding has to be combated also in 
stationary engines, but in marine practice its con- 
junction with other adverse influences may make it 
more serious. Before it becomes grave it should 
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This Engine Was Given the Most Thorough Tests with Varying Degrees 
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be detected by the unsteady running of the engine, 
and in the daytime at least by smoke in the exhaust. 

A further cause of injurious heat accumulation 
which may develop after a marine engine has been 
in service many months is a consequence of the use 
of salt water for cooling. Fresh water is out of the 
question for the cylinder jackets and crown jackets 
because the large quantities required cannot reason- 
ably be carried by the ship nor can evaporators for 
the purpose be logically proposed. For the piston 
cooling, however, fresh water is desired by most 
manufacturers, but that is an objectionable require- 
ment that will have to be abolished. Salt water is 
not really unsatisfactory if in practice the circulation 
is maintained according to the strict intention of the 
engine designer. Below 100 deg. F. it deposits 
almost no scale, and at 70 deg. F., which is a pos- 
sible outflow temperature in northern latitudes, it is 
as good as fresh water. The trouble, however, is 
that there is no real margin as a safeguard against 
the higher temperatures in stagnant pockets or 
corners, especially if the ship should trade much in 
such waters as the Red Sea or Persian Gulf. Once 
scale begins to form, it will deposit faster and faster, 
because the original defect will be intensified. 

With increasing cylinder diameter the heat effects 
become more pronounced, not only because the heat 
volume augments much more quickly than the cooling 
surface, but also because the greater thickness of the 
walls of the combustion chamber gives greater scope 
for internal stresses in the metal. With higher 
speeds the heat effects are intensified. For the sake 
of weight reduction, as in a submarine engine, one 
may shorten the stroke and increase the revolutions 
with a given cylinder diameter, and although the 
power will remain about the same, the more numer- 
ous power strokes will accentuate the heat stresses. 
Again, the two-stroke cycle will obviously magnify 
the thermal troubles. For instance, a 24+inch cylinder 
that will develop 200 b.h.p. on the four-stroke cycle 
will give about 350 b.h.p on the two-stroke cycle, 
other conditions being unaltered. 

The most favorable engine is the slow-speed four- 
stroke-cycle mercantile marine type, and the most 
troublesome is the high-speed, two-stroke-cycle sub- 
marine type. Four years of motor-shipping have 
shown that in the slow-speed engines of cargo boats 
only a single incomplete success has been attained 
with a two-stroke-cycle engine, whereas the four- 
stroke-cycle type has shown numerous successes and 
not a single failure. Shipowners now show a prefer- 
ence for the four-stroke-cycle engine, and ships with 
this class of machinery preponderate in Lloyd's 
register. Only two designs of this type have been 
tried in ocean-going service, whereas six of the 
two-stroke-cycle class have been similarly tested. 
Not reckoning the licensees who still have to send 
engines to sea or counting the firms who have not 
proceeded beyond their experimental shopwork, there 
have been only four builders to share the four-stroke- 
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cycle work, but thirteen have participated in the two- 
stroke-cycle efforts. No repeat order has ever been 
placed for a two-stroke-cycle marine engine in this 
kind of service, but some of the shipowners who have 
acquired four-stroke-cycle engines are building fleets 
of such vessels and even selling some of their 
steamers. Up to the present no two-stroke-cycle 
engine above 800 b.h.p. has satisfied marine condi- 
tions, and all except two sister engines of even that 
relatively low power have had serious troubles: the 
four-stroke-cycle engines of more than double that 
power have answered every requirement. Some 
two-stroke-cycle engines have even been removed 
from the ships in which they were installed. All 
this has been recorded in the reports from Lloyd’s. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to relate an 
incident of the present war when a motor ship and 
an enemy submarine sighted each other. The motor 
ship had a contract speed of 1114 knots, and, as the 
story goes, when the skipper first sighted the enemy, 
there was sufficient distance between them to promise 
a chance of escape by crowding on full power. Draw- 
ing the fuel levers on both sides to their full range 
made very little difference, adding only a few revolu- 
tions to the engines. Therefore, the engineer, real- 
izing that something had to be done quickly, knocked 
out the pins from the ends of the fuel-lever quad- 
rants and was able thereby to pull the levers far over 
until the pumps were almost heaving the fuel solidly 
into the cylinders. Fuel pumps always have a ca- 
pacity greatly in excess of full-load requirements, 
this being desirable for reasons that concerns the 
pumps. The revolutions bounded up until the ship 
was making a good 14 knots, and with this the sub- 
marine could creep up only very slowly. Down be- 
low, the engineer watched anxiously as the engines 
labored under the terrific overload, pounding until it 
seemed as if the bolts were visibly straining. He 
knew that could not last long, and at every minute 
expected to see the cylinder heads commence to go. 
At the end of an hour the submarine had gained 
only a trifle, but it did not seem possible that the 
engines could live through even another hour and 
the ship seemed doomed. 

But what was happening in the engine room of 
the merchantman was undoubtedly having its counter- 
part in the naval boat, for she, too, had Diesel 
engines, which probably were of the two-stroke-cycle 
type. So this gamble with the fate of a ship was 
really a contest of Diesel engines. Luck had it that 
the submarine gave up the chase in two hours. Who 
knows whether he feared for his engines or his 
engines actually failed? If he could have kept up 
the race he would have overtaken his prey. for he 
was faster and those staunch engines of the cargo 
boat could scarcely have stood together much longer 
under the terrible strain. As it was, they acquitted 
themselves superbly, and when opened up in New 
York harbor at the end of the voyage the only 
damage found was a cracked cylinder liner. 
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The Office and One Machine Shop of the Main Street Iron Works Still Occupies the Original Site on Which the Firm Opened 
: for Business in 1869, 


The Main Street Iron Works 


old San Francisco institutions with a long 

and splendid list of work to its credit. Es- 
tablished in 1869 at the same location it occupies 
to-day, the Main Street Iron Works is known from 
one end of the Coast to the other and its reputa- 
tion as engineers and engine builders has always 
stood among the highest. 

The original Main Street Iron Works was estab- 
lished by William Deacon. Besides building the 
engines for scores of steam schooners, Deacon 
specialized on stern wheel engines for river craft, 
and many of the steamers plying on Alaskan rivers 
to-day were engined by this old reliable firm. 
Among the older coasting steamers equipped with 
engines by this firm twenty-six to twenty-eight 
years ago and still in service are the “Del Norte,” 
“Crescent City,” “Lakme” and “North Fork.” 


T= Main Street Iron Works is one of the 


In 1905, the Main Street Iron Works was pur- 
chased and taken over by a new firm consisting of 
A. Z. High, Austin Sperry and Alexander De- 
Bretteville, who had formerly been connected with 
the Fulton Iron Works, San Francisco, for many 
years. Since 1905, the firm has constructed or 
has under order the machinery for more than 
twenty-two steamers in addition to the deck ma- 
chinery equipment for many of the Coast-built 
motor ships. 

In 1914, the plant and business of the Keystone 
Boiler Works was acquired. The Keystone Boiler 
Works has been in existence over thirty-five years, 
during which period it has constructed a great 
number of boilers for both marine and stationary 
uses. In addition to supplying the main engines 
for ships and power plants, the Main Street Iron 
Works manufactures water tube and tabular boil- 


Machine Shop No. 1, Plant of the Main Street Iron Works, San Francisco. 
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The “Stanwood” of the Hart-Wood Lumber Company's 
A New Coaster Which Has Just Been Towed to San 
cisco to Receive Her Engines from the Shops of 
Builders, the Main Street Iron Works. 


ers, oil and water tanks, feed water heaters, dis- 
tillers, condensers, evaporators, pumps, pipe and 
valve fittings, suction dredgers, mining and smelt- 
ing machinery, air compressors, capstans, steam 
and electric hoists, traveling cranes, steering en- 
gines and ship fittings. 

The machine and boiler shop equipment of the 
Main Street Iron Works is thoroughly up to date, 
having been thoroughly modernized by the addi- 
tion of many new tools only recently. 

Some of the interesting work recently done or 
now under way at this plant are the deck machin- 
ery for the first McCormick motor ship the “City 


Triple Expansion Engine of the Type Prevalent on the West 
Coast Lumber Carriers. The Main Street Iron Works Has 
Furnished Many Such Engines as That Pictured Above. 
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of Portland” and the machinery for mo. 
torships No. 2 and No. 3 for the same 
concern. Also the work now under way 
in the shops includes all the machinery 
for two steamers for Byxbee and Clark; 
two for the J. R. Hanify Company; two 
for Charles R. McCormick and Com- 
pany; one for J. H. Baxter and Com- 
pany and one for the Charles Nelson 
Company. 

The deck machinery for a large aux- 
iliary schooner building at the Babare 
3rothers yard, Tacoma, Washington, 
also for a schooner building at the 
Aberdeen Shipyards Company, Aber- 
deen, Washington, for Balfour, Guthrie 
and Company; the deck machinery for 


Fleet the Inter-Ocean ‘Transportation Com- 
hele pany’s new turbine steamer and also for 


a motor ship now building at the Han- 
lon Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company’s plant 
are also under way. 

The Main Street Iron Works acts as representa- 
tive for the Terry Steam Turbine Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., Schutte and Koerting Company 
of Philadelphia, and many other well known en- 
gineering concerns. 

This old established firm has met the increasing 
demand of the marine field with an expansion of 
its facilities for turning out work and the ex- 
cellency of the workmanship on all its products 
bears witness to the jealousy with which the mem- 
bers of the firm regard the past forty-seven years’ 
record of their establishment. 


MARINE AIR PUMPS. 


It is a well known fact that all direct connected 
air pumps are built much larger than the average 
load requires and, consequently, under ordinary 
running conditions there is not enough condensate 
for the pump to fill. Let us consider for a moment 
the speed of the bucket when it hits the solid body 
of water about midway on the stroke. The jar on 
the pins, brasses and beams and the strain that falls 
on the weakest of all—the valves—occasionally 
puts them over into the hot well and means a stop 
at sea to renew the lost or broken valve. This is 
due largely to the use of a frail, inefficient valve 
whose lift is restricted to the extreme in a vain 
effort to hold a vacuum. Such a valve cannot take 
care of the capacity of the pump when occasion 
requires. If the condensate cannot get away some- 
thing must go. Let us consider for a moment a 
body of water taken from a state of rest and al- 
most instantaneously bumped into a high velocity 
against the restricted lift of a sheet metal valve. 
Such a condition has been formerly excused on the 
grounds that it was the best that could be had, 
but like that of the boy who buried six grand- 
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Part of the Boiler Shop in the Main Street Iron Works. This View Was Taken in What is Known as the “Old Shop.” 


mothers to go to the ball game, the excuse is worn 
out. 
The slow running marine engine has disap- 
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stiff valve with a light spring than a light valve 
with a stiff spring. While springs are not gener- 
ally used on air pump valves, they are a valuable 


Exterior of the Plant of the Keystone Boiler Works. By Securing This Plant, the Main Street Iron Works Increased Both the 
Scope and Volume of its Engineering Work. 


peared, but the air pump valve remains as a 
memory of other days. Practice at one time de- 
manded a light valve, but there is more logic in a 


Interior of Machine Shop No. 2, Main Street Iron Works, Showing 
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asset in that they stimulate the action in closing. 
When the action of the water is depended upon to 
close the valves, a considerable leakage takes place 


Engine Bed Plate, Frame and Cylinders Ready for Assembling. 
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before the valves get seated. The air pump valve 
commonly used is a piece of sheet brass that will 
buckle at the slightest cause, wearing out the stud 
and bore so that it will blow through the seat. 
Nearly all engineers have experienced this trouble. 

The Thompson Duplex valve, shown herewith, 
with its soft seat that will hold a vacuum and stand 
up indefinitely, its ability to stand any strain 
that can be placed upon it and its correct mechan- 
ical proportions is calculated to reduce air pump 
valve trouble to a minimum. 

It is a well known fact that pumps have been 
and are today running at a large loss through in- 
sufficient valve area and inferior valves. Unless 
there is a check on the actual output it is im- 
possible to judge performances by outside appear- 
ances as the quieter the pump runs, with ordinary 
valves, the poorer the conditions. It is possible 
to hear a big leak, but it is impossible to hear a 
number of small ones, which may, in the aggregate, 
be greater. It was the writer’s privilege to witness 
a petomiter test on a large pumping engine show- 


ing 25 per cent slip. The testing apparatus was 
condemned by the engineers as a joke as not a 
sound of a leak could be heard, but when the 
pump was opened up, 100 out of the 400 valves 
were found cut from gravel. It is this sort of ex- 
perience that causes us to warn the engineer to be 
careful of small leaks. 

The Thompson valve has been on the market 
about five years and during that time has come 
into high favor with a large number of users. 
Among the air pump jobs is the steamer “Presi- 
dent” of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 
It has been found that the Thompson valves pro- 
cure a higher vacuum and retain it for quite a 
time after the main engines have been stopped. 
These valves have also been most successfully used 
in air compressors and vacuum cleaning machines, 
and in fact are used to advantage wherever a lift 
valve is employed. The Thompson Valve Com- 
pany is located in the Sheldon building, San Fran- 
cisco, where the many advantages of the Duplex 
valve can be demonstrated. 


New “C-O’’ Marine Oil Engine 


EPARTING from beaten paths of marine 
D oil engine design, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
has produced in its “C-O” heavy-duty type, 

an engine combining four big advantages that 
especially appeal to the work-boat owner. First 
and most important of these is an exceptionally 
long life, due to distinctive construction features; 
second is high economy, resulting from an ability 
to use a wide range of low-priced fuels efficiently ; 
third, the quick-start feature; fourth, variable speed 
control, which is of especial value in river naviga- 
tion. The “C-O” engine is of the two-stroke type, 
operating with a moderate degree of compression. 
In the matter of ignition, the engine described is 
somewhat different from others. It is not a “hot- 
bulb” engine, for it is without the usual ‘“‘hot-bulb” 
or “hot-ball.” The charge of fuel is sprayed forci- 
bly into a water-jacketed combustion chamber, and 
is ignited by the heat of compression, plus the heat 
retained in the walls of this chamber. The very 
simplicity of this arrangement insures its reliability. 
The method of fuel injection followed in the 


“C-O” engine is unique. Fuel is sprayed into the 
combustion chamber without water, and no water 
or water vapor is allowed to enter the inside of the 
cylinder at any time. This feature alone places the 
“C-O” engine at the head of the field. Experi- 
ments, trials and continued service have proven that 
the life of an engine without the water injection is 
many times the life of an engine using water with 
its fuel. 

There are two ways in which water injection 
shortens the life of an oil engine. The first is by 
actual grinding; the second, by a corrosive action. 
The grinding is caused by fine hard particles com- 
ing from the alkali that is present to a greater or 
less degree in all except distilled water. The alka- 
line wearing substance quickly grinds away cylinder 
and piston rings. The corrosive compounds result 


directly from the action of heat on the oil and 
water, and are present even when distilled water 
is used. So corrosion and pitting of the cylinder 
wearing surfaces is always present where water 
injection is applied. 


Crank Shaft for Fairbanks-Morse ‘“‘C-O” 
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A Three-Cylinder Fairbanks-Morse ‘“C-O" Engine. 


While the use of water with the fuel has been 
claimed by some makers as necessary to prevent 
pre-ignition of the charge, it has not been found 
so with the “C-O” because the cylinders and igni- 
tion chamber, being water-jacketed, are always kept 
within proper temperature limits. 

For quick starting, the ‘“C-O” engine is provided 
with an air compressor made up as a unit with the 
engine. The opening of a valve turns the engine 
over until the ignition of fuel supplies the neces- 
sary power. 

A gear-driven governor, combined with hand con- 
trol, provides for the operation of the engine at 
any predetermined speed down to 35% of its rated 
speed. The governor then maintains this speed at 
any load within the capacity of the engine. 

Several boats now in service along the Pacific 
Coast are demonstrating the exceptional economy 
of the “C-O” engine. One freight boat, the “Ama- 


Good Voyages 

HERE arrived in New York on September 
T 10th the Diesel-driven motorship “Sebas- 
tian,” which sailed from Rouen, France, on 
August 25th, and thus averaged a speed of 88 
knots. During her previous (and maiden) voyages 
from London to New York and back to London, 
when better weather was met, she averaged 9.4 
knots. On this last trip her engines made non- 
stop runs except for a 40-minute stop with one 
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A Type of Internal Combustion Motor Well Known in the Marine Field. 


zon,” operating on a round trip between Seattle 
and Tacoma, makes the trip regularly at a cost of 
46 cents for fuel and lubricating oil, using fuel 
that costs 2% cents per gallon. The boat is a 
65 footer, and is powered with a 45 H.P. “C-O” 
engine. Another freight boat, the “Panama,” makes 
the 120-mile trip between Long Beach and San 
Diego, Cal., at a cost for fuel and lubricating oils 
of $2.40. The “Panama” is 56 feet in length, and 
is also powered with a 45 H.P. “C-O.” 

One of the most recent installations, using an 
engine of the same size as the two mentioned, is 
utilizing even a higher-priced oil, and still makes 
great savings. This boat, the “Hattie Creef,” 
makes a 170-mile trip along the Eastern Coast, and 
is using 270 gallons of 8-cent fuel oil per trip in 
place of its former consumption of 375 gallons of 
23-cent gasoline. The weekly saving of this boat, 
as compared with equal service from a_ gasoline 


engine, is $64.80. : 


of a Motorship 


engine; while on the maiden double trip only a 
stop of under two hours was made by the same 
engine, the other running at full power faultlessly 
without a single halt. In fact the performances 
of both engines (particularly as they were new 
and were not tested in the workshops of the build- 
ers) are in every way most satisfactory. 

So related the Chief Engineer of the “Sebastian,” 
when a party of prominent New York shipowners 
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and marine superintendents inspected her on Sep- 
tember 12th, the day before she sailed again for 
England. It is noteworthy that all the visitors 
came away much impressed with the fact that no 
repairs had been made, and so now are absolutely 
convinced that Diesel engines can be made as 
reliable as steam. 

Solar oil (a light residual fuel oil) is used as 
fuel, but when the “guaranty engineers” leave the 
ship on her return to London heavier crude oil 
will be used. The total consumption of fuel on 
this outward trip was six (6) tons per 24-hour 
day. 

The lubricating oil consumption, however, was 
a little higher than other ships of similar power 
of the same make, this partly being due to the 
fact that they are new engines, and partly because 
forced-lubrication has been adopted instead of 
sight-feed. The consumption was 30 gallons per 
24 hours, whereas 20 to 23 gallons is the usual 
amount. However, we understand that the original 
engines of this ship used over three times as much 
lubricating oil. 

It may be remembered that the “Sebastian” 
originally was installed with two 800 b.h.p. (or 
about 2500 aggregate indicated horsepower) step- 
piston two-cycle type of Diesel engines built .in 
Sweden; but owing to unsatisfactory services were 
removed by the owners and replaced this summer 
with her present four-cycle-type Werkspoor-Diesel 
engines. Reference to this conversion was made in 
a recent issue. 

The following are the general dimensions of this 
tank ship: 


Displacements fox. eeee sib a aw acess 6600 tons (about) 
Dead-weight capacity.............2...cc cece eee 4500 tons 
Actual) Cargo: capacity -cs.as.iscevcasiauceesewin 4100 tons 

CN RED). Wisreaaeisamuaie Sardes aeemalen aca ve Pot. oatinew 310 ft 
IRGAN iirenasis taeintatihe ga eaielnaa camer acnmnacon eeu eIs 45 ft. 
DOP thas eitawsnctys Soe suces aaseosewasaseeorawek 26 ft. 3 in. 
Total shaft hip. of enginesis.céesco8icwdcseaa sas 1650 h.p. 
Total indicated h.p. of engines.................. 2200 h.p. 
Enginé: Speed sscch vais webaddouk sueeetenialscme 120 r.p.m. 
Fuel consumption.................. 6 tons per 24-hr. day 
LY DE! OF ENGINES: eects ois oSassd ee tuspheaies Four-cycle Diesel 
Present engines constructed by Werkspoor-Amsterdam 
Hull’ built by... csastaec cones Caledon Shipbuilding Co. 
OWNEDSis cave nieninetine de eet etteaaes Lane & Macandrew 
RREGISULY? lee wlatsicimicisien Soe ed Bh avid barn eee Siy guateareeidyer she British 


The engine-room staff consists of ten men; 
namely, Chief Engineer, Second, Third and Fourth 
Engineers, three assistant engineers, three greasers 
and, of course, no stokers; so it is quite a moder- 
ate staff for a twin-screw ship of this size. We 
were surprised to learn that some of the engine- 
room staff were receiving less wages than engi- 
neers on British steamships, they being glad to 
have the experience with the Diesel engines. Most 
American shipowners believe that the engineers of 
motorships have to be paid higher wages, and that 
men are difficult to obtain. Evidently the reverse 
seems to be the case in actual practise. 

Particular attention should be drawn to the fact 
that in order for an oil or coal steamer to carry 
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the same amount of cargo (liquid) in her holds; 
—namely, 4100 tons exclusive of fuel and stores,— 
she would have to have a displacement of 7000 to 
7500 tons, (unless she was engaged on_ short 
voyages and made frequent bunkerings) and there- 
fore, the engine power would have to be greater. 
Hence, she would be more expensive to construct 
and operate. 

Here it may be mentioned that of fifty leading 
New York shipowners invited to inspect the “Se- 
bastian,” only 16 availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity or sent representatives. Yet it was pointed 
out in the invitation that such a ship meant 
economies and greater earning powers of from 
$30,000 to $50,000 per annum, even in normal 
times. Are they making money so fast that 
$50,000 is not worth bothering about? 

Finally it may be mentioned that the space given 
to the machinery is somewhat small and conse- 
quently overcrowded. This is due to the present 
engine being a little larger over all—not heavier—- 
than the previous two-cycle motors, leaving less 
room to walk about. Furthermore, the original 
auxiliary machinery has been retained, and of this 
there is a considerable amount. It would be quite 
a different matter had the present marine engines 
been designed for this ship, so under the circum- 
stances the results are unusually good. Utilizing 
the exhaust gases for firing the donkey boiler is 
not very successful with this particular ship as the 
boiler was not designed for the purpose as in the 
case of other Werkspoor vessels, where the ex- 
haust-fired donkey’ boiler has been found excellent 
in operation. 


The Famous Old Steamer “City of Sydney,’’ Transformed into 
a Six-Masted Barkentine at the Moore and Scott Shipyard. 
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The Marine Terminals of Beaumont 


By H. McL. HARDING, Consulting Engineer. 


the fertility of its soil, in its agricultural 

products, its mineral resources and its pe- 
culiar energy producing climate, but with few har- 
bors for ocean ships. 

Along much of the coast of Texas, there is little 
deep water for the Gulf of Mexico near the coast 
is shallow and generally for a distance of half a 
mile from the shore there is not over six feet in 
depth at low water. 


"Ts has an enormous hinterland, rich in 


There are, however, a few decp water channels 
extending inland, one of which is the Nechez River, 
and about fifty miles from the Gulf of Mexico on 
this river is the Harbor of Beaumont. 


Beaumont is within the eastern portion of Texas 
and its port will serve an extensive area, larger 
than the New England States. 

There is a channel about twenty-five feet in 
depth from the Gulf to the quays of the city and a 
turning basin, dredged in front of the quays and 
even now, its area is greater than the Thames at 
the Port of London, England, and when the dredg- 
ing, now going on, is completed, this turning basin 
will be in the form of an oval, the dimensions be- 
ing about one-half by one-third of a mile. 

The city was fortunate in being able to secure 
a large plot of land within a thousand feet of the 
Court House, called “Kirby Point,” around three 
sides of which flows the Nechez River. With the 
land and water areas there are available about fifty- 
five acres for an industrial or local terminal. 


Commerce Terminal. 


On the other side of the river bordering partially 
on this basin is another area, of hundreds of acres 
of sufficient size for a commercial or through- 
freight marine terminal for all of Texas. 

Here will be established a large railway service 
yard, comprising the receiving, classifying and 
storage tracks, a transfer station, and large cotton, 
rice and other warehouses, both for outbound and 
inbound cargoes, as well as large open spaces for 
the storage of coarse and bulk freight not affected 
by climatic conditions. The dry docks of the port 
will later be here. 

Much of this land, being low lying, is admirably 
adapted for a commercial terminal, much preferable 
to places where there are high banks. 

Industrial Terminal. 

The industrial terminal, of which the plan and 
sectional elevation are here given, is designed to be 
constructed on the unit system. A unit length of 
quay is equal to 500 feet, which is the length of a 
large freighter, such a unit being provided with a 
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proportional length of shed, warehouse, necessary 
railway tracks, and also the transferring and hand- 
ling machinery. 

A second unit can be installed without requiring 
any changes in Unit No. 1 or interruption of trat- 
fic. 

Each unit complete, including the above ele- 
ments, with the dray area, and the filling and 
paving, will make the total investment, without the 
land, of about three hundred thousand dollars. 

The seven units with the fish and farm markets, 
the cold storage and administration buildings, the 
manufacturing lofts, sheds, railway-approaches and 
storage tracks will require an investment of about 
$3,000,000. 

Additional units will be constructed according 
to the demands of traffic. 


Mechanical Transference and Handling. 


As will be seen from the elevation, freight is 
transferred by the traveling gantry jib cranes, 
either to the car, to the quay, or the shed, and by 
the overhead traveling hoists, and movable tracks 
will be assorted, distributed and tiered in the shed, 
and by other cranes which will be at the rear of 
the shed, freight is transferred by one direct move- 
ment from the shed to any story of the warehouse. 


Belt Railroad. 


All the important trunk lines of Texas converge 
towards Beaumont, and the new lines projected 
will tap other states to the north of Texas. 

By means of the terminal railway tracks and the 
present Belt Line Railroad, cars can be switched 
between any of the railroads entering Beaumont 
and any shed, warehouse or storage place within 
the terminal. Railway tracks are between the shed 
and the waterway and between the shed and the 
warehouse, thereby affording complete co-ordina- 
tion. 

Projecting Piers. 

At first along the river banks of the terminal 
there will be constructed only the concrete quay 
walls. Later the projecting piers will be added 
according to the increase of the tonnage. 

For the present and future development of the 
industrial terminal there will be, beside that area 
mentioned, about 325,000 square feet of pier space, 
575,000 square feet of slip space, and 60 acres in 
addition in the Turning Basin. 

There will be 9,275 feet of lineal frontage over 
which, when mechanically equipped with the latest 
appliances, and intensively worked, there can be 
transferred annually over 3,000,000 tons of miscel- 
laneous cargoes. 
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This lineal frontage will be utilized as follows: 


Discharging and loading berths for 


13 ships, each 500’ in length 
] “ee “ec 450’ “ “cs 

2 “ “ 300’ “ “ 
‘Ses e FISOR TE » arts 

3 “ce “oe 125’ “ce “e 
22 “ 


Other quay wall frontage between the piers will 
be reserved for barges, lighters, river craft and for 
smaller vessels. 

The seven transfer-sheds on the quays and the 
five transshipment sheds on the piers will be of 
steel and will have a total holding or short time 
storage capacity of 114,500 tons. 

In the concrete warehouses there will be a long 
storage capacity of 150,000 tons. 

The open storage spaces for outside freight will 
amount to approximately 300,000 square feet. 

The concrete manufacturing lofts will have a 
combined floor area of 620,000 square feet. 

There will be an administration building, the 
farm and fish markets and cold storage building. 
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Coal pockets and oil pipes are where vessels can 
be supplied with the least discomfort to the re- 
mainder of the terminal. 

Freight Movements. 

The principal freight movements will be between 
the vessel and the pier, quay, shed, car, dray or 
large motor truck, and also between the shed and 
car and the different stories of the warehouse, all 
of which movements will be effected by machinery. 

Cranes and Other Machinery. 

The following are the characteristics of the 
traveling gantry jib cranes: 

Two types of cranes, one, the half arch and the 
other the full arch. 

Noritial! load sissit cores Marge tacks 
Over-reach 

Horizontal distance between crane tracks, 32’. 

Maximum height of lift, 70’. 

Lifting speed, 3 tons at 150’ per minute. 

Lifting speed, 114 tons at 200’ per minute. 

Motive power, electricity, direct current, either 
550 or 220 volts, D. C. 

Fifty to sixty cycles or drafts per hour. 


Original from 
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There will also be transfer bridges for lumber 
and structural steel and conveyors for special com- 
modities. 

In the sheds will be overhead traveling transfer 
cranes and electric traveling hoists, of a hoisting 
and carrying capacity of two tons each, for the 
assorting, distributing and tiering of miscellaneous 
freight. The hoists will be operated in trains. 

For long movements, motor trucks will be used. 

The quay walls above low water will be com- 
posed of concrete. 

This type of wall with no wood entering into the 
construction except that which is below low water 
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line and being always wet is decay-resisting and 
fireproof. 

It is expected that the first unit will be com- 
pleted and ready to add to the capacity of the 
present wharves within the next few months. 

Of all the cities of Texas, Beaumont has the 
greatest possibilities. 

With its wonderful rail and water transporta- 
tion facilities, with a section of the country to be 
served extending four hundred miles to the north, 
and to the east and west, with city owned and 
operated marine terminals its great future is cer- 
tain. 


Freight Report 


PAGE BROTHERS. 


the inactivity in chartering has continued, — 


O« last circular was dated August 20th, and 


though at the present writing, indications 
‘point to more active business. It is a remarkable 
fact that no steamers or sailers have yet been char- 
tered to load grain from the North to U. K. It is 
unprecedented, and shows more than anything else 
the scarcity of tonnage, nor has any tonnage been 
obtainable for the U. K. from San Francisco. How: 
ever, several new vessels are to be ready between 
October 15th and December and January, and we 
have no doubt that they will offer for grain to 
U. K., as they are the property of Norwegian ship- 
owners. 

Time charters have also been few and far be- 
tween, as the expected activity to the Orient has 
not yet developed. The Union Steamship Line 
have, just chartered steamer “Tancred” from the 
Western Fuel Co. for a round trip to Australia, 
delivery and redelivery here. The American 
steamer “Floridian” was practically closed to carry 
general cargo and grain from Puget Sound and 
San Francisco to London by Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., but the unexpected difficulty in covering war 
risk and marine insurance in the vessel and cargo 
(the latter principally salmon) caused the charter 
to fall through, as the steamer was practically due 
here from Honolulu, and the owners, therefore, 
ordered her on to New York with her cargo of 
sugar. 

The demand for purchase on the part of Nor- 
wegian shipowners has again taken on new life. 
the American Hawaiian Steamship Co. having sold 
their steamers “Artisan” and “Arborean” for about 
$1,750,000 each, and the “Honolulan” for about 
$1,900,000. A. O. Andersen & Co. of New York 
sold two 10,000 tonners to be ready from the 
Union Iron Works next January and February at 
a price said to be $1,600,000 each net to the build- 
ers. The Western Fuel Co. have sold their new 
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wooden craft under the name of “Flagstaff” at a 
reported price of $210,000 to parties in New York 
through A. F. Thane & Co. The Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. have also disposed of the “George W. Fen- 
wick” and the ‘General Hubbard” to Norwegian 
buyers at reported prices of about $550,000 and 
$495,000 respectively. Parr-McCormick Steamship 
Line have also bought the steam schooner “Olym- 
pic” at about $90,000. 

West coast lumber freights have shown some ac- 
tivity at rates ranging from $31.00 to $32.00 per 
thousand feet. Australian freights have been quiet 
at rates ranging from 110/- to 120/- Sydney, with 
10/- to 12/6 extra for Melbourne-Adelaide or Port 
Pirie. For the Orient, Comyn, Mackall & Co. have 
put on the berth their time chartered steamer 
“Nessei Maru.” thus completing their long and 
profitable time charter, and Struthers & Dixon 
have berthed steamer “Kosoku Maru” also for 
China and Vladivostok, both from San Francisco. 
No charters have been made for Africa. For 
U. K., A. F. Thane & Co. have loaded steamer 
“Atlantic City” from Eureka with ties on private 
terms, and the British Admiralty have loaded 
steamers “Don Benito” and “Blackheath” from 
British Columbia with lumber for the same des- 
tination, 

For the first time in many years, unless our 
memory fails us, a steamer has been chartered to 
load at Nanaimo with a cargo of coals to Val- 
paraiso, the steamer “Louis Luckenbach” having 
been taken by the Western Fuel Co. for the above 
at a fairly low rate of freight that, for the moment, 
is private. Two vessels have been taken to load 
for Balboa, one from Columbia River at $18.00 by 
W. R. Grace & Co., and one by The Cha 
Co. at $17.50 per M feet. 
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LEGISLATION. 


HE administration shipping measure is now 
T law and we may take it for granted that 

further laws affecting shipping are to be 
brought into being at the next session of Congress. 
One cannot but feel that the latest attempt of Con- 
gress to legislate American ships into or out of ex- 
istence, depending upon the viewpoint, will be effect- 
ive where possible and “where possible” means 
effective on the American ship only. 

The steamship operator will tell you that his 
business is a peculiarly intricate one and no doubt 
he is right, but the fundamental business reasons 
why it will be either possible or impossible for the 
American ship to retain the gains she has made 
during war time are simple enough. If the ship is 
to be on the “free list” in an otherwise “protection” 
country, then the ship is going to suffer and such 
“remedies” as the present shipping measure and the 
past Seamen’s Bill are bound to throw the victim 
into convulsions just as soon as a return to normal 
business conditions will permit of the true merits or 
demerits of any shipping measure being properly 
gauged. 

One thing is certain, and that is that legislation, 
at least that class of shipping legislation that has 
been foisted upon the country lately, will not im- 
prove matters and the business world, especially that 
part of the business world that is interested in ship- 
ping, has good excuse for its plea “to be let alone.” 

There is a story how the people of the ancient 
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God answered them and said: 
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world became oppressed under a multitude of laws 
so they all met at an appointed place to present their 
troubles to the Lord. They brought all their law 
books and piled them into a great mountain (what a 
sky-towering peak would the thirty-seven thousand 
statutes of the State of California have made for the 
top of that pile) and they cried to the Lord saying: 
“Behold, oh Lord, our mountain of trials and tribu- 
lations, verily it keepeth us poor and needy for we 
have to hire a great multitude of wise men to tell 
us what all these laws mean, so remove, we pray 
Thee, this great affliction from our midst.” Their 
“My children, I gave 
thee not this great mountain of laws, these are of 
thy own making, I gave thee but ten commandments,” 
which was the Lord’s way of advising the people 
to get back to the fundamentals. 


Now what is needed in this country at the present 
time is a return to the fundamentals. Let us examine 
this new shipping law and see how far it has de- 
parted from the great fundamental that should under- 
lie and envelop all measures,—the fundamental of 
justice. 

The first great fault that appears in the latest 
shipping measure is the distinct and heavy penalty 
placed upon public service,—in short the new law 
states that any one who arranges his business so as 
to accommodate the traveling public and the shipper 
of commodities shall be penalized for so doing. 
This startling doctrine, which has already been put 
in force on the Pacific Coast among the coastwise 
shipping, is to be extended to all shipping. The new 
law distinctly states that lines maintaining regular 
sailings and terminals shall be under the strict regu- 
lation of the shipping board while the “jitney” 
steamer will romp about at will cutting freights when 
and where she feels like it. In other words, should 
an American steamship line decide to operate boats 
on a regular schedule between San Francisco and 
Hong Kong the Shipping Board would go through 
their books, paw over their business, fix their rates, 
etc., leaving the concern absolutely helpless to meet 
freight cuts made by sporadic tramp steamers who 
would rather get a cargo at any price than cross the 
ocean in ballast. This, then, is the Government’s 
return for the advantages offered the public through 
scheduled sailings and fixed terminals. 


As to the assumption that the Shipping Board will 
be able to regulate the freight rates on foreign steam- 
ers regularly visiting any United States port, such 
regulation can not be accomplished by any power 
within the grasp of the Government. The first judg- 
ment delivered against the freight practises of a 
foreign ship would prove both a precedent and an 
example. If it is within the power of the United 
States Government to perform any and all judicial 
functions for a foreign ship in American waters, then 
it is a self-evident fact that a similar power is vested 
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in any foreign government when an American ship 
enters its waters. Any attempt to interfere with the 
freight rates that a foreign shipping line chose to 
maintain would not only invite reprisals but would 
also point the way to the making of such reprisals 
effective. 

According to the terms of this new shipping 
measure foreign-built shipping can gain admittance 
to the American coastwise trade. The only require- 
ment is that they make their way in through the 
Shipping Board; in other words, they are to sail in 
backwards so that the public may be easily led to 
believe that they are coming out. It costs more to 
build a freighter in the United States than anywhere 
else. To make such a statement is just like saying 
“Pigs is pigs” because the thing is a self-evident fact 
and the only difference of opinion or room for argu- 
ment in the matter lies in the determination of the 
percentage of the existing difference. Now of course 
the door to the American coastwise trade has not 
been thrown wide open. It has only been opened a 
little ways, but no door will remain in that condition. 
Either the coastwise trade will be closed again within 
a very short time or it will be thrown wide open to 
all comers. If the latter course is pursued the event- 
ual ruin of the American steel shipbuilding industry 
will be in sight. 

It may be advanced by the friends of this shipping 
measure that the Shipping Board, being empowered 
to construct ships in American yards if they care to 
do so, will keep our shipyards busy, but the keeping 
of even the few large yards in the United States busy 
would be a good deal more of a proposition than 
any money placed at the disposal of the Shipping 
Board by Congress will ever accomplish. 

Viewed from a political standpoint it is hard to 
see where any political advantage to the Democratic 
party attaches to the Shipping Bill. Any measure 
that provides money to be spent is, of course, bound 
to be popular with the labor element. This is merely 
natural as the labor party, like any other class, looks 
to its own interests, but the Shipping Bill provides 
for the spending of fifty millions while, at the pres- 
ent time, private capital is dumping some two hun- 
dred millions directly into the shipping game. Con- 
gressional leaders have deceived themselves into de- 


claring that “Private capital has done and is doing’ 


nothing” and at the same time the Government pub- 
lications are full of statistics proving that private 
capital is doing more at the present time in the ship- 
ping field than it has ever done at any period in our 
history. Government control of freight rates and 
Government quasi-ownership of ships are bound to 
have the same effect upon capital as was brought 
about by a too stringent hold on the railroads where 
the power of the railroads to raise money for neces- 
sary extensions and betterments was seriously cur- 
tailed. If by spending fifty millions of Government 
funds we put a stop to the expenditure of about one 
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hundred and fifty millions per year of private funds, 
and this is about the rate at which American capital 
is being poured into ocean-going shipping, then we 
have worse than wasted the fifty millions. However, 
the spending of fifty millions of the Nation’s money 
is not a matter of very great moment and need not 
cause any undue alarm among shipping men, but 
what is of vital importance and what is being justly 
regarded with no small measure of distrust and 
apprehension is the letting down of the last shred of 
protection afforded the American ship, the seclusion 
of the coastwise trade, and the vesting of a board 
with such sweeping powers over regular established 
steamship lines and yet without one shred of authority 
over the free lance ship. 


A VAST MOTORSHIP INDUSTRY. 


Few shipowners are aware of the large num- 
ber of mercantile motorships that are equipped 
with Werkspoor four-cycle type Diesel engines, 
and that only one other firm has a greater ton- 
nage of ocean-going oil-driven craft to their 
credit, and that particular concern’s yard is en- 
tirely devoted to the construction of motorships, 
whereas Werkspoor only have been able to de- 
vote part of their extensive works to this class 
of vessels. The Werkspoor company have been 
building sationary Diesel engines in large num- 
bers for nearly seventeen years, and marine Diesel 
engines for seven years. The following is a list 
of the ships (naval craft excluded) in actual serv- 
ice that are fitted with Werkspoor motors. The 
“Sebastian” was recently converted from two-cycle 
Diesel power of other make to Werkspoor four- 
cycle: 


one eo ¢ 
‘i wners. Ese s 5 

Name. Owners acd rs 
“San Antonio”..A. Hammerstein ....... 500 tons 215 
“Cornelis” ...... J. Van Rompu......... 600 “ 265 
“Vulcanus” ......Anglo-Saxon Pet. Co..1900 “ 500 
“Sembilan” .....Royal Packet Co....... 300 “ 265 
“Juno” ........- Anglo-Saxon Pet. Co..2675 “ 1360 
“Emanuel Nobel”’.Royal Shell Interests..6500 “ 2750 
“Loudon” .......Royal Packet Co...... 1750 “ 1360 
“Artemis” ...... Anglo-Saxon Pet. Co..5050 “ 2300 
SATES te dh sete Anglo-Saxon Pet. Co..5050 “ 2300 
“Selene” ........ Anglo-Saxon Pet. Co..5050 “ 2300 
“Hermes” ...... Anglo-Saxon Pet. Co..5050 “ 2300 
*"Motrocine” ....Soc. Napthes Trans...5200 “ 1700 
“Elbruz” ........ Royal Shell Interests..6500 “ 2750 
“Jules Henry”...A. Vimont ............ 2000 “ 1360 
“Poseidon” ..... Anglo-Saxon Pet. Co.. 800 “ 450 
“Myer” (Mijer)..Royal Packet Co...... 1750 “ 1360 
“Siberg” «2... Royal Packet Co...... 1750 “ 1360 
“Utrecht” ....... Anglo-Saxon Pet. Co..1500 “ 800 
“Lara ocvetewde Anglo-Saxon Pet. Co.. 875 “ 650 
“Bengkalis” .....Royal Packet Co...... 900“ 650 
“Boelongan” ....Royal Packet Co...... 900 “ 650 
“Sebastian” ..... Lane & McAndrews...5050 “ 2300 
No. 17s dentin Dutch Colonies Gov’t..1000 “ 900 
Nos 22 j3oteh iced Dutch Colonies Gov’t..1000 “ 900 


Mgtals ine 63,650 tons 31,755 


*The “Motrocine” was engined by a Werkspoor 
Licensee. 


Shipping Notes 


The Italian government recently adopted an aid to 
shipping measure that provides that ships purchased 
abroad and placed under Italian registry during the next 
two years shall be exempt from taxation for three years, 
while ships built in Italy shall be exempt from taxation 
for four years. Shipbuilding materials shall be entered 
free of duty. A bounty of $16 per ton will be paid 
for new construction on hulls and $20 on the machinery. 
Vessels accepting the bounty will be liable to requisition 
by the government for one year and must retain Italian 
registry for five years. 

The Pacific-Alaska Navigation Company, which recently 
extended its service to Southern California by securing 


the “Yale” and “Harvard” will maintain a permanent 
office in Portland, Oregon, with Mr. Frank Bollam in 
charge. 


The reorganization of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping which has been going on for some time is now 
about completed and that the organization has greatly 
strengthened its position is evidenced by the following 
list of new officials and new members. 

Mr. William H. Todd, of the Todd Shipyards Corpora- 
tion, with yards in New York and Seattle, has been 
elected Third Vice-President and the following is a list 
of the new managers: - 

W. G. Coxe, Pres. Harlan & Hollingsworth Corpora- 
tion, Wilmington, Del.; H. L. Ferguson, Pres. Newport 
News S. B. & D. D. Co., Newport News, Va.; H. S. 
Grove, Pres. Wm. Cramp & Sons S. & E. Bldg. Co., 
Philadelphia; E. P. Morse, Pres. Morse D. D. & Repair 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. W. Powell, Pres. Fore River 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass.; Wm. H. Todd, 
Pres. Todd Shipyards Corporation, New York; W. A. 
Dobson, Wm. Cramp & Sons S. & E. Bldg. Co., Phila- 
delphia; S. M. Knox, Pres. N. Y. Shipbuilding Co., 
Camden, N. J.; F. W. Wood, Pres. Maryland Steel Com- 
pany, Sparrow's Point, Md.; John S. Ashley, Chairman 
of Advisory Committee, Great Lakes Protective Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland; Wm. Livingstone, Pres. Great Lakes 
Carriers’ Association, Detroit, Mich.; Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, Cleveland, Ohio; Wm. A. Thompson, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Texas Co., New York; H. A. Wheeler, Vice Pres. Union 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill.; Chas. Skentelberry, Marine Supt. 
New England Coal & Coke Co., Boston; F. C. Munson, 
Pres. Munson Steamship Line, New York; W. A. Prime, 
Director, Willcox, Peck & Hughes, New York. 
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Some of the latest members of the American bureau 
are: 


W. J. Davidson, Pres. Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., 
New York; H. A. Magoun, Vice-Pres. N. Y. Shipbuilding 
Co., Camden, N. J.; J. A. McGregor, Pres. Union Iron 
Works, San Francisco; J. Howard Pew, Pres. Sun Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. S. Snyder, Vice-Pres. Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, So. Bethlehem, Pa.; James She- 
wan, Pres. James Shewan & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. 
W. Hand, Vice-Pres. Wm. Cramp & Sons S. & E. Bldg. 
Co., Philadelphia; J. G. Crowley, Treas. & General Mer. 
Coastwise Transportation Co., Baltimore; Geo. B. Drake, 
Texas Company, New York; J. H. Gardner, Vice-Pres. 
New England S. S. Co., New York; C. W. Jungen, Man- 
ager, Southern Pacific Co., New York; J. H. Jenkins, 
Pres. Merchants & Miners Transportation Co., Balti- 
more; E. F. Luckenbach, Pres. Luckenbach Steamship 
Co., New York; J. Lewis Luckenbach, Vice-Pres. Luck- 
enbach Steamship Co., New York; W. H. Pleasants, Pres. 
Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah, New York; Robert Grant, 


Pres. New England Coal & Coke Co., Boston; H. B. 
Walker, Pres. Old Dominion S. S. Co., New York; J. R. 
Gordon, Traffic Manager, Union Sulphur Co., New "York: 


F. D. Mooney, Pres. New York & Porto Rico S. S. Co., 
New York; M. Bouvier, Vice-Pres. W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York; S. D. McComb, Pres. S. D. McComb & Co., 
Inc., New York; Wm. H. McGee, Pres. Wm. H. McGee 
& Co., New York; Edgerton Parsons, Parsons & Co., 
New York; H. N. Townsend, Director, Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes, New York; Admiral D. W. Taylor, U. S. N., 
Naval Constructor, Chief of Bureau of Construction & 
Repair, Navy Dept., Washington, D. C.; Rear Admiral 
Robt. S. Griffin, U. S. N., Engineer in Chief, Chief of 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, Navy Dept., Washington, 
D. C.; E. C. Gillette, U. S. N. Naval Constructor, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C.; Geo. Uhler, U. S. Supervising 
Inspector General, Steamboat Inspection Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. A. McAllister, Engineer in Chief, U. S. 
Coast Guard Service; O. D. Duncan, Van Iderstine, Dun- 
can & Barker, New York; Charles S. Haight, es ed 
res. 


Sandford & Smith, New York; T. F. Rowland, Jr., 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The net earnings of vessels flying the Grecian flag 
for 1915 are reported to be in excess of $80,000,000. 
Surely Greece must now realize what the uses of a 
merchant marine are. 


Due to an Energetic Building Program by this 


Concern. 


Union Oil Company’s Tanker ‘‘Los Angeles,’’ One of the Latest Additions 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


The new Southern Pacific building is to be really a 
waterfront improvement since it is located on Market 
street between Steuart and Spear streets. The new 
building has a Market street front of 215 feet and a 
uniform depth of 209 feet, covering an entire block. 
Two thousand two hundred and eighty-five 115-foot piles 
will be used in the foundation work. The building will 
be ten stories in height and will, with the exception of 
some shops on the lower floor, be occupied entirely by 
the forces of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
some 2000 employees finding accommodations in the 
building. 


The United States submarine L-5 was launched at the 
yards of the California Shipbuilding Company, -Long 
Beach, California. 

Work is well along on the new yards of J. F. Duthie 
& Company on Harbor Island, Seattle. The new plant 
is located about five hundred feet north of Spokane 
avenue and directly opposite the Hanford street ter- 
minals of the Seattle Port Commission. The site covers 
twelve acres with about 950 feet water frontage on the 
east waterway. Foundation work for shops, building 
ways, heavy machine settings, etc., are all well on to- 
wards completion. 

On the arrival of the “Ixion” at Seattle in May, a 
British seaman demanded the half of his wages due. 
Being refused, he thereupon demanded his full wages 
and discharge. Being refused this he libeled the vessel. 
Judge Neterer of the Seattle Court held that the law 
applied, as Congress could legislate for all vessels of 
whatever nationality in American waters. Such a view 
of the case is of great interest as Congress can only 
legislate for the foreign vessel and seamen in American 
waters under the assumption and with the understanding 
that foreign governments can legislate for American 
ships and American seamen in foreign waters. Thus 
Congress has kindly provided all foreign governments 
with a club to fight back with should any administration 
endeavor to force the Seamen’s Bill provisions too 
strenuously. 


The Seattle fire department has recommended that a 
third fire boat be added to the city’s fire fighting 
apparatus as the opening of the Lake Washington Canal 
has materially increased the length of water front re- 
quiring protection. 

The Pacific Coast Steamship Company has extensive 
improvements and additions under way on their terminal 
at Pier 11, Seattle. This pier was badly damaged by 
fire on June 30th and in rebuilding their terminal the big 
coasting steamship company decided to make the new 
structure modern in every respect and have provided for 
the slow-burning, semi-fire-proof class of structure. 

The shipbuilding situation in Japan continues to be 
one of feverish activity. To just what extent the facili- 
ties for turning out steel vessels have been enlarged may 
be gathered from the prediction that the Japanese yards 
will finish and place in commission during the last six 
months of the present year an amount of tonnage almost 
equal to the output of the previous eighteen months. 

On September 2, Geo. W. Kneass, San Francisco’s 
well known boat builder, launched a handsome speed 
launch built to the order of the Union Iron Works. 
The new craft has a length of 40 feet and a beam of 
6 feet 7 inches and is powered by a 220 horsepower 
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Van Blerck motor supplied through G. M. Josselyn & 
Company of San Francisco. The boat, which has been 
christened the “Ajax,” will be used as a dispatch boat 
between the San Francisco Potrero yards, the Alameda 
branch and the Hunters Point dry dock plants of the 
Union Iron Works. 


On September 20 the Seattle Construction and Dry 
Dock Company launched the first of two freighters on 
order for the Ward Line. These Ward boats are 360 
feet long, 47.9 feet beam and 27.3 feet deep. The second 
boat for the Ward Line will be launched on October 4. 

The Hillyer, Spearing & Dunn Company was organ- 
ized in Jacksonville, Florida, on August 29, for the pur- 
pose of engaging in wooden shipbuilding. ‘The company 
is capitalized at $200,000 and already has contracts for 
four 200-foot sailing schooners. The president of the 
new organization is Charles L. Hillyer; vice-president, 
W. L. Spearing; secretary and treasurer, J. R. Dunn. 

On September 8, a small freighter was launched at the 
yards of John Wilson, Seattle, to the order of the Navy 
Yard Route. The new craft is 85 feet long, 22 feet 
beam and is equipped with a 90-horsepower internal 
combustion engine. 

The Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Company, recently es- 
tablished at Gloucester, N. J., has just laid the keel of 
its first vessel, a 7000-ton tanker. It is understood that 
this yard has about seven ships on order and that facili- 
ties are being installed to turn out four ships per annum. 
The general manager of this new plant is Henry 
Lycoming. 


THE OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA. 


The half-yearly report of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
for the term ending June 30, 1916, is illustrative of the 
splendid financial condition in which the large Japanese 
steamship companies are finding themselves. The _ in- 
come for the past half year is made up of 17,539,473.77 
yen of passenger and freight money, 847,164.28 yen from 
subsidies and 843,932.05 yen from miscellaneous receipts 
or a total of 19,230,570.10 yen. The profit for the six 


months is 8,482,706.17 yen which is disposed of as 

follows: 
To. insurance: fund) ciis sdeaaisa goannas 676,000 yen 
Tro! repair: LON ese ses aicascrisistoaien ess 789,000 yen 
To depreciation of fleet............. 828,000 yen 

2,293,000 yen 

Leaving the net profit.............. 6,199,706.17 yen 
To: reserve: fund. i <.ccisevccaise weaned 310,000 yen 
To directors and auditors........... 160,000 yen 


Dividend equalization fund.......... 500,000 yen 
Dividend 10% 4c..cesteateniisvedes seas 928, 130 yen 
Extra dividend 18% isis sins ecsames cares 74 2'500 yen 
Pension: SundS: soncoiesis svessautsn: 500,000 yen 
Extra bonus to employees.......... 200,000 yen 
Written off flect value.............. 1,500,000 yen 


At the time of this report the fleet of i: concern 
consisted of 108 steamers with a total tonnage of 209,000 
gross with an additional fleet of 20 steamers of 109,200 
gross tons building 


at various Japanese shipyards. 
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The New Standard Oil Tanker “D. G. Scofield,” One of the Many Tankers Recently Ordered by Standard Oil Interests. 
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The “Antwerpen,” One of the Latest Tankers to be Put Out by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. 


THE “ANTWERPEN.” 


The latest tanker to be turned out at Newport News 
is the “Antwerpen,” built to the order of the Rotterdam 
Petroleum Company. The “Antwerpen” is 474.7 by 60 
by 36.2 feet moulded dimensions and has a deadweight 
capacity of 11,500 tons. She is fitted to burn either coal 
or oil fuel and her coal bunker capacity is 1400 tons, 
oil bunkers 280,000 gallons. 


MAY BID ON NAVY WORK. 


Keen interest is being manifested in the outcome of 
the bids for naval construction which will be opened 
at Washington in the latter part of October. It has 
been persistently rumored that both the Union Iron 
Works and the Seattle Construction and Dry Dock 
Company will be bidders for part of the big naval pro- 
gram. he present high prices of shipbuilding materials 
of every description will undoubtedly affect the bidding 
to an appreciable extent and even by utilizing all the 
navy yards capable of handling large ships and all the 
private yards willing to undertake Government construc- 
tion, the Navy Department will be hard put to it to carry 
out the program it has outlined in anything like the 
specified time. 


AN INTERESTING INSTALLATION. 


Four installations were recently made in Galveston, 
Texas, of 110 h.p. San Francisco Standard Gas Engines 
which attracted considerable attention around Galveston, 
as they were made on one side of the vessels. 

These schooners were owned by The Gulf Fisheries 
of Galveston, Texas, and had been in service as sailing 
schooners for several years. 

They were designed by B. B. Crowinshield, of Boston, 
. and had plied successfully as sailing schoooners till the 
company decided to increase their efficiency by installing 
power. 

After looking over the engine field they selected the 
San Francisco Standard and bought 110 h.p. 3-cylinder 
engines from stock, 11% bore, 15” stroke, which gave 
approximately the following test on California distillate: 


R. P.M. POWER 
230 107.6 The fuel varied 
240 112.4 from .1078 to 
250 Rated 116.5  .1073 of a gallon 
270 1245 per h.p. hour. 
290 132.0 


The vessels were 98 over all, 71’ on the water line, 
21’ deep, and drew 13’ when loaded. 

The installation drawings were made by D. W. and 
R. Z. Dickie, Naval Architects, San Francisco, and it 
was first intended to install the engine midships, as is 
usual in auxiliary installations of this kind, but on going 
into the matter carefully, this change would cause con- 
siderable work, so the side installation was decided on. 

The center of the propeller shaft was arranged to 
point nearly to the center of lateral resistance, with the 
engine installed on the port side. This arrangement gave 
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the boat a tendency to turn away from the propeller 
when she was making no headway with the engine turn- 
ing ahead, but when she had made a few turns, the quick 
water from the propeller would strike the rudder and 
the vessel would turn quickly toward the wheel. 

The vessel was tried out thoroughly and the owners 
were surprised how well the vessel handled and 
many people could not believe that the engine was 
installed on one side. Owing to the hull having little lat- 
eral resistance on the ends, she turned very quickly; 
also, it was found that the propeller offered very little 
resistance while under sail, as it was of large diameter 
and small area blades. 

When steering straight ahead, it was found that she 
carried no helm whatsoever, and in turning away from 
the wheel she would complete a circle in about one 
minute, while in turning toward the wheel she required 
about 134 minutes to complete a circle, but swung on a 
slightly shorter radius. 

On trial trip a speed of over 9% miles was obtained 
and the owners were highly pleased with the per- 
formances of the engines and the vessels. 


TANKER “MILLS” SOLD. 


The tanker “Mills” of the General Petroleum Company 
fleet was recently sold to Norwegian interests repre- 
sented by P. Johannessen of Tonsberg, Norway, by 
Captain Andrew Kennedy, representing the General 
Petroleum Company. The “Mills” was built by the 
Maryland Steel Company and is 293 by 53.5 by 21 feet 
molded and of 3070 gross tons. She has just been re- 
boilered by the Commercial Boiler Works, of Seattle, 
and it is said her owners will load her with grain for 
Great Britain. The picture shows the “Mills” on the 
ways of the Winslow Marine Railway and Shipbuilding 
Company. 
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The Tanker “Mills” on the Ways of the Winslow Marine Rail- 
way and Shipbuilding Company, Winslow, Washington. 
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The ‘‘Memphis,’’ Formerly the ‘‘Tennessee,'’’ Pounding on the Rocks of Santo Domingo. 


WRECK OF THE “MEMPHIS.” 


The accompanying photograph shows the United 
States cruiser “Memphis,” formerly the “Tennessee,” 
pounding on the rocks off Santo Domingo the morning 
after she was thrown ashore in a great storm. The 
vessel was caught in the open roadstead by a sudden 
and violent storm during which great ground swells 
swept her from her anchorage on to the rocks. The 
“Tennessee” or “Memphis” was an armored cruiser of 
the “California” and “South Dakota” class. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT ADOPTS GEARED 
TURBINES FOR DESTROYERS. 


It has recently been announced that the Navy Depart- 
ment intends to re-engine ships in the service that are 
now equipped with direct connected turbines. The first 
two to be so reconstructed will be the destroyers “Hen- 
ley” and “Mayrant.” These are to be equipped with 
geared turbine units, for which contracts have been 
placed with the Westinghouse Machine Company of 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geared turbines have been decided upon due to the 
fact that they are lighter and take up less space than 
direct connected units, are much better mechanically 
because of their small size, and materially reduce steam 
consumption at all speeds and especially at cruising 
speeds. This reduces the fuel consumption and increases 
the steaming radius, which is an important feature. 

The Henley was built by the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company of Quincy, Mass., and completed in the fall 
of 1912. The main machinery consisted of two direct 
connected marine turbines with two compound cruising’ 
engines which were connected to the main _ turbine 
shafting by means of jaw clutches. The turbines had 
14 ahead and two reverse stages. Steam was supplied to 
the turbines at a pressure of 250 pounds, by water tube 
boilers for which oil was used as fuel. The machinery 
to be supplied by the Westinghouse Machine Company 
will consist of two complete expansion geared turbine 
units of the impulse reaction type with Kingsbury Thrust 
bearings, and two geared cruising units. It is to be 
installed in the same engine room space and to connect 
with the existing propeller shafting, and drive the pro- 
pellers at the same speed as formerly. The two main 
turbines will each have a capacity sufficient to move 
the -ship at a speed of 15 knots per hour. They will be 
connected to the main turbines by clutches and will be 
used only up to a speed 15 knots. After this speed has 
been attained they will be disconnected and the main 
turbine alone used. Reduction gears will reduce the 
turbine speed of 3000 rpm. down to 640 rpm. for the 
propeller shaft. 

The Mayrant was built by the Wm. Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine Building Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and was delivered to the Government in 1911. The 
machinery ‘consisted of two turbines without cruising 
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engines. The turbines were designed to develop 13,000 
shaft horsepower at a speed of 650 rpm. and with a 
steam pressure of 250 pounds gauge. They had 16 
stages ahead and seven stages astern. Steam was sup- 
plied by four water tube boilers. Oil was used for fuel, 
as in the Henley. The new machinery to be furnished 
will be essentially the same as that for the Henley. 
The main turbines, however, will each have a capacity 
of 7000 shaft horsepower at a speed of 629 rpm. The 
revolutions per minute of the turbines will be three 
thousand. 


JOSEPH C. HUGHES. 


Joseph C. Hughes, director and treasurer of Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes, Average Adjusters and Insurance 
Brokers, New York, died at Bethlehem, N. H., on Aug- 
ust 27th, in his 70th year. 

Mr. Hughes was born in New York City, of Welsh 
parentage, in 1846, and, after attending the public schools 
of that city, entered the average adiusting business of 
Lawson & Walker. At the age of 22 he entered into 
partnership with Frank Gair Macomber, which firm 
conducted an average adjusting and insurance brokerage 
business until 1878, when the partnership was dissolved 
and Mr. Hughes entered into partnership with his former 
employer, Wm. Augustus Walker, in the same line of 
business, the name of the firm being Walker & Hughes 
and which continued in business until 1906, when it was 
consolidated with the insurance brokerage firms of 
Albert Willcox & Company and Charles E. and W. F. 
Peck, into the corporation of Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes had long been recognized as the dean of 
the profession of average adjusters in the United States 
and enjoyed rare confidence in maritime circles, his 
opinion and advice being seldom questioned either by 
underwriters or admiralty lawyers. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the executive committee of 
the Association of Average Adjusters of the United 
States, and served as chairman of that association in 
1893 and 1894. 

His unpretentious simplicity of character, his fair- 
minded attitude in all controversies and his kindly 
sympathetic interest in the problems of his associates, 
had endeared him in a very unusual degree to the in- 
surance fraternity. His death will be felt as a personal 
grief by a large circle of business friends. 


GRACE MOTOR SHIPS UNDER WAY. 


The Matthews shipyard at Hoquiam, Washington, has 
started construction on the two new motor ships for 
W. R. Grace and Company. The craft will be double- 
decked with 15-feet depth of hold and 9-foot tween-decks 
and are being built for general cargo service. They will 
be 225 feet over all and 42.5 feet beam. Thev will be 
powered with twin 320-horsepower Bolinder engines. 
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CHANGE IN ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION. 


The subsidiary plant of the Ellicott Machine Corpora- 
tion at Fairfield, Anne Arundel County, Md., has been 
leased to the Riter- Conley Manufacturing Co, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., a subsidiary of the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co., one of the largest structural iron concerns 
in the United States. 

The plant has been acquired by the lessees for the 
purpose of adding the construction of steel barges for 
carrying oil and general cargo to their present line 
and it is understood that a number of large oil barges 
are already under contract, on which work will be begun 
at the Fairfield plant at an early date. 

The Fairfield Branch plant of the Ellicott Machine 
Corporation is located on the south side of the harbor 
of Baltimore, about one mile south of Fort Mcllenry, 
and contains sixteen acres of land with 700 feet of 
water front. This plant was established in 1913, since 
which time there have been constructed the hulls of eight 
hydraulic steel dredges, three steel barges and three 
steel tugboats. It is believed that this represents the 
largest output ever accomplished by a_yard of this size 
in such a period of time, either in Baltimore or else- 
where. The machinery and other equipment for all of 
these vessels was built at the main works of the Ellicott 
Machine Corporation, which was established in 1885 and 
which occupies a block in Baltimore. 

The Bush Street plant will continue as heretofore to be 
operated under the present management in the con- 
struction of hydraulic dredges, marine engines, and 
other heavy machinery. 


NORDBERG POPPET VALVE ENGINES. 


Bulletin No. 28, recently published by the Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company, covers a line of Poppet Valves 
Engines which includes three types, namely, Full Poppet, 
Poppet-Uniflow and Poppet-Corliss. It is pointed out that 
the engine best suited for the purpose is recommended in 
each case. For ordinary non-condensing service, the high 
speed Full Poppet Valve Engine shows the highest 
efficiency. For condensing service two types of engines 
are offered—Nordberg Poppet-Uniflow and Nordberg 
Poppet-Corliss, the former being an engine with Uniflow 
cylinder design, that is, exhaust ports in the cylinder 
barrel and Poppet steam valves, and the latter a com- 
pound engine with a Full Poppet high pressure cylinder 
and a Corliss valve low-pressure cylinder. The Poppet- 
Uniflow Engine is particularly adapted to widely fluctu- 
ating loads on account of its flat steam consumption 
characteristic. Recently two of the largest Uniflow 
Engines so far constructed in this country have been 
shipped to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., for stcel 
mill drive. The Poppet-Corliss Engine is adapted to 
constant load or constant m. e. p. work, under which 
conditions it shows very high steam economy. A com- 
pound engine of this type, fitted to an ammonia com- 
pressor showed by test a steam consumption of less 
than 10 pounds per indicated horsepower hour. 

The bulletin is well illustrated, showing many instal- 
lations of engines, and also pictures of details of con- 
struction of the valves, valve operating gear, removable 
cages, cylinders and head. Particular attention is drawn 
to the construction of the latter which contains all cored 
passages and ports, the cylinder proper being a simple 
cylindrical casting which is free to expand and contract 
with temperature changes. 

Following the discussion of the different types of 
engines and their construction, a number of pages are de- 
voted to test results. This is followed by a short dis- 
cussion of the application of Poppet Valve Engines to 
compressors, pumps and ice machines. The remaining 
part of the bulletin is devoted to the illustration and 
description of the frame, bearings, rods, cranks and re- 
ceiver. Copies of this bulletin are being distributed on 
request. 


“ELSE” FINISHED IN FAST TIME. 


“Else.” built at the Babare 


The auxiliary schooner 
Brothers yard, Tacoma, and started in April, is now 
ready for her first voyage. This is remarkable work 
for the Babare Brothers as the “Else” is their first 


large ship. 
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“NUUANU” TRIAL TRIP. 


The barge “Nuuanu,” formerly a bark that plied be- 
tween New York and Honolulu for many years, recently 
purchased by the General Petroleum Company and by 
them in turn chartered to the Shell Oil Company for 
service between Martinez and Puget Sound, held a suc- 
cessful trial trip on September 2, the occasion being a 
workout for a 320-horsepower Bolinder engine which 
has just been installed. The engine was turnished 
through the Pacific Coast agents for the Bolinder en- 
gine, Henry Lund and Company, and the installation 
was carried out by Muir and Symon under the direction 
of Mr. Dave Dorwood, chief engineer for the General 
Petroleum Company. 

While the successful installation of internal combustion 
engines is becoming an old story, the installation on the 
“Nuuanu” presents several points of unusual interest. 
Perhaps the most unusual feature in the powering of the 
staunch, old time bark, is the fact that a 320-horsepower 
engine was practically installed in the after peak, in fact 
the after peak bulkhead was moved forward only two 
frame spaces below the lower deck and’ the oil-carrying 
capacity of the barge remains the same. In order to 
accomplish this, a new fly wheel was made for the 
engine, the fly wheel as furnished being several inches 
too wide. The engine was virtually installed with a 
“shoe horn,” there only being three-fourths of an inch 
clearance between the fly whcel and the bulkhead. The 
installation occupied only 15 days from the time the 
engine was landed on the wharf from the motor ship 
“Chile” till the date of trial trip. 

The trial was notably successful, the engine functioning 
perfectly. The oil tanks were filled with water to bring 
the barge down to her load draft and a seven-hours run 
about the bay developed that she was capable of 
about 7'4 knots speed loaded and that she could be 
maneuvered with great ease. 


ELEMENTS OF CHART MAKING. 


This is the title of a publication just issued from 
the Government printing office for the Department of 
Commerce. The text, diagrams and photographs have 
heen arranged by Mr. E. Lester Jones, Superintendent 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
comprise a thorough but simple and readable account 
of the work which goes into the making of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey charts. All technical terms and symbols 
have been purposely omitted from this publication, the 
idea being the production of a concise and easily read 
description through which even a grammar school boy 
could grasp the importance of the work which the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is ceasclessly carrying out. 


EARNINGS OF AUXILIARIES. 


The unusual rush of capital towards shipping invest- 
ments is but a natural result of the handsome returns 
which have been recently realized on practically all kinds 
of ship property that is capable of entering the off shore 
trades. Under the circumstances it would seem at first 
glance that the motive power employed in a new ship 
would prove of very little importance, but it must be 
remembered that present conditions are abnormal and 
that a return in a measure to old conditions must be 
looked for, although there is no one willing to prophesy 
just when freight rates will commence to decline sharply. 
Under the conditions governing ocean freighting before 
the outbreak of the European war, the economy of a 
vessel's machinery was a great factor in building up or 
destroying her reputation as an earner. The return of 
an approach to the old pre-bellum conditions will once 
more bring the type and cconomy of a craft’s machinery 
into great prominence. 

Many new shipping firms have looked carefully into 
the future and have chosen internal combustion engines 
as an auxiliary to sail power. By so doing they feel that 
they have insured their vessels an active life and that 
their ships will always possess a certain margin of.pos- 
sible profit over and above either a steam or a sailing 
vessel of similar dimensions and carrying capacity. 

Recently the J. H. Ilansen Company of San Francisco, 
American representatives of the Skandia semi-Diesel en- 
gines, had the following cstimates prepared in reference 
to a 1,850,000 board feet lumber carrier to be operated 
in the off-shore trades. This vessel, and several boats 
closely approximating the figure given are now under 
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construction, is a four-masted auxiliary schooner, twin- 
screw, equipped with a pair of 240 brake horse-power 
Skandia engines, electric lights, electric winches, electric 
capstans and windlass and to be classed A.I. with the 
American Bureau of Shipping. 


The round trip voyage adopted for the purpose of 
figuring is as follows: 


Puget Sound to Sydney, N. S. W..............00- 40 days 
Lay days at Sydney and Newcastle............. 15 days 
Newcastle to Antofagasta, Chile.................. 40 days 
Lay days: iat’ Antofagasta siccsaccsosuos dohwatewis 12 days 
Antofagasta to Puget Sound..................05- -28 days 

Total) Sic.acce iene hei eee eons akties 135 days 


The earnings for this voyage would be approximately: 
1,850,000 ft. lumber Puget Sound to Sydney....$ 57,720.00 
2,600 tons of coal Newcastle to Callao........ 31,200.00 
2,600 tons nitrate Antofagasta to Puget Sound 39,000.00 


Gross! Carnings: G354. tb aeei dea teusedaese $127,920.00 
The expenditures would be as follows: 
Monthly wages of Captain.......... $ 175.00 
Kirst, Mates sictanteaivadsatesctandee 90.00 
Second): Mate? 2issasx700 sd onbsaccumnete 80.00 
Chief Engineer vccsaeees seins cee: 150.00 
First Assistant Engineer............. 100.00 
Second Assistant Engineer........... 85.00 
tC Ward) a: tacscseicia sans o stenalne, obec 75.00 
BO: isin hacGoinsa tera tees te doe. 30.00 
Six sailors iat $400.50 vessecemeceneesen 240.00 
Monthly payroll. sci ccxcsen civhduies cis 1,020.00 
Or for 4% months.................. 4,590.00 
Fuel for 30 days at full power...... 675.00 
Food for 30 days................0-. 252.00 
Lubricating oil and engine supplies. . 75.00 
Insufance: at: 7 90's. éiegvo eg seacwvslocsreries 1,108.00 
Depreciation at 5%.........sc0e00e08 792.00 
Upkeep: hint te ae Sakuno thereat 200.00 
TaXGS! ov sdve tunedin suerte peed mae wonas 80.00 
tability, 2g diclesabesetingaes dateese 238.00 
Operating expenses for one month... 3,420.00 
Operating expenses 414 months...... 15,390.00 
Lumber loading at $1.00 per M...... 1,850.00 
Discharging at $1.00 per M.......... 1,850.00 
Coal loading at $0.30................ 780.00 
Coal discharging at $0.45............ 1,270.00 
Nitrate loading at $0.50............. 1,300.00 
Nitrate discharging at $0.80......... 2,080.00 
Terminal’: expenses: 200. ba8 widekowieenscin ences 9,130.00 


Total expenditures for ship 135 days. 29,110.00 
Net earnings of ship................ 98,810.00 


$127,920.00 $127,920.00 


THE VISIT OF THE “CARNEGIE.” 


——— 


The recent visit of the non-magnetic yacht “Carnegie” 
to San Francisco bay aroused a great deal of interest 
among shipping men. The “Carnegie” is built of wood 
and copper sheathed and fastened. She carries a copper 
anchor and the anchor cable is of hemp. The crew 
carry brass watches and eat out of earthenware dishes 
with copper knives, forks and spoons. Of course, in a 
non-magnetic boat a great deal of interest centered in 
the engine. This was specially designed by the James 
Craig Engine and Machine Works, who succeeded in 
getting out a highly successful engine in which 97 per 
cent. of the total weight consisted of bronze. This ves- 
sel has traveled over two hundred thousand miles since 
March, 1915, and her machinery is in splendid condition. 
The James Craig Engine and Machine Works are the 
builders of the Craig Diesel engine that has taken a 
prominent place among the Diesels being installed for 
marine purposes in this country. The Craig Diesel is 
represented on the Pacific Coast by the Union Gas En- 
os Company, the pioneer gas engine concern of the 
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Compass Resting Station in the Marin County Hills Maintained 
by the A. Lietz Company, the Well Known 
Western Instrument Makers. 


LIETZ COMPASS TESTING STATION. 


The A. Lietz Company, the leading nautical instru- 
ment makers on the Pacific Coast, maintain an interest- 
ing compass-testing station near San Rafael, California, 
where every new compass turned out by the firm is care- 
fully tested out. The site of the station was chosen 
being free from the magnetic influences of any nearby 
bodies of metal or metallic ores and in the building 
itself there is no iron used, all the fastenings being 
copper. Over three hundred new compasses for the 
United States Navy have been tested out at this station 
which is the only one of its kind on the West Coast, 
being built as a special adjunct to Lietz service and 
Lietz quality. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SHIPBUILDING. 


H. W. Brown and Company of Vancouver have placed 
orders for the construction of eight auxiliary-powered 
lumber schooners, the cost of which will be in the 
neighborhood of $165,000 each. Six of the vessels will 
be built at the Wallace Yards, North Vancouver, and 
two by the Cameron and Genoa Mills, Ltd., of Victoria. 
It is understood that the vessels will be operated by a 
firm to be known as the Canadian West Coast Naviga- 
tion Company. As lumber carriers they will have a 
capacity of 1,500,000 feet each They are being built 
under the terms of the recent British Columbia Ship- 
ping Bill. 


WEST INDIES SERVICE. 


W. R. Grace and Company have inaugurated a direct 
San Francisco-West Indies service with the steamer 
“Pennsylvania,” making Havana the principal port of 
call in the Islands. This is a service that should de- 
velop into one of considerable importance for San 
Francisco. 
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A Six-Cylinder Fulton Diesel Engine. 


Four years ago the Fulton Manufacturing Co. of Erie, 
Pa., brought out a four-cycle engine of the straight 
Diesel type. The engine is non-reversible. Its two-stage 
air compressor is mounted on the same crank case as 
the cylinders and driven off the main crank shaft. A 
point of special interest is that the fly wheel is at the 
after end of the engine, so relieving the crank shaft of 
unnecessary strains. The circulating water and_ bilge 
pumps are at the forward end of the engine, as is also 
the lubricating pump and the pump driving the oil from 
the bunkers to the gravity feed tank. The control of 
the engine is placed over the fly wheel close to the 
reverse gear, the operator being able to cut in or out 
any cylinder he desires. The piston compression is 
about 450 pounds while the injection air is carried at 
from 800 to 1000 pounds. 

The first Fulton Diesel was sold to the Maryland Steel 
Company, Sparrows Point, Maryland, about two years 
ago, and placed in their harbor tug. This was a three- 
cylinder, 50-horsepower unit, and drove the boat at a 
speed of over 10 miles an hour. This was the first 
installation in this country of an oil engine of the 
straight Diesel type of such low power, the design and 
workmanship of which was entirely American. Another 
engine has been installed in a small tug used for towing 
hanana barges for the Atlantic Fruit Company at Sama, 
Cuba. This boat has to make 45-mile runs in the open 
sea and burn black asphaltum base Mexican oil. 

A 50 horsepower Fulton Diesel was exhibited at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition and was awarded a_ gold 
medal. 


LLOYDS AT SEATTLE. 


Mr. W. S. P. Collings, late of Glasgow, has been 
appointed by Lloyds as their exclusive agent in Scattle. 
The appointment of additional Lloyds agents has heen 
made necessary by the large amount of steel and wooden 
shipbuilding now under way on the Pacific Coast. 


The “Pointer,’’ a Fulton Diesel Engined Work Boat Owned and 
Used by the Maryland Steel Company, at Sparrows Point. 
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Several of These Engines Have Been Installed in Work Boats with Satisfactory Results. 


PORTLAND NOTES. 


A sixth set of ways have been added to the St. Helens 
Shipbuilding Company’s yards at St. Helens and the keel 
of a Columbia River motorship was laid at once. The 
company has three motorships under construction for the 
McCormick Lumber Co., the motorship “Frank B. Stout” 
for the California & Oregon Lumber Co. of Brookings, 
Cal., and a motorship for Capt. Wm. Wrightson of Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 


Orders for 24 boilers for installation in vessels building 
on Puget Sound, in San Francisco and Vancouver, B. C., 
were offered boiler shops on the Willamette River but so 
full are all these shops that the offers could not be taken 
advantage of. 


W. D. B. Dodson, well known on the Pacific Coast 
as the head of the Trade and Commerce Bureau of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, has been elevated to 
the post of executive secretary of the organization vice 
Geo. E. Hardy, who has resigned to enter the ship- 
building game. 

A. O. Anderson & Co. of this city, through Geo. M. 
McDowell, its Pacific Coast manager, has purchased the 
motorship “Else,” recently launched at the Tacoma yards 
of Babare Bros. The vessel will go to Australia with 
lumber under sail only, returning to the Columbia River 
to be equipped with engines. She is 201 feet in length, 
42 feet beam and 15 feet depth of hold. 

Contracts for two steel steamers, the “Katherine Ball” 
and the “Marion Bowles,” to be completed in 13 and 18 
months, were signed recently by the Northwest Steel Co. 
and the Willamette Iron & Steel Works for delivery to 
Lauritz Kloster of Stavanger, Norway. Kloster now has 
four vessels building at the Portland yard, while other 
Norwegians have three others. The Portland firm also 
contracted for five other vessels for Norwegian purchase 
and sub-let the contract to J. F. Duthie & Co. of Seattle. 
The steel for these vessels will be fabricated in Portland 
under the “fabrication in transit” rule of the railroads. 


Manufacture of a patent life-saving buoy is to be 
undertaken by a Portland firm. It is built of 14 gage 
steel and weighs 2,000 pounds. It is 12 feet in diameter 
and 9 feet high. About its interior rows of seats are 
built to which the refugee is to strap himself. Food 
and drink are carried underneath the seat. A telescope 
anchor 15 feet in length, air valves, a lookout station, 
comfort appliances are provided. The buoy is said to be 
non-capsizable. It was given its first trial in the Wil- 
amette River recently. Fairfoull & Co. are the owners 
of the patent. 

Zimmerman-Wells & Brown have sold to the Port of 
Astoria a 25-ton coal crane to be installed on the Astoria 
Municipal Dock. Pier 2 is to be the site of the coaling 
station at the mouth of the Columbia and the crane 
is to be in place within 90 days. 

Portland is indeed fast becoming a second Bath. 
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Seven yards on the Columbia and Willamette Rivers 
are now constructing 27 Columbia River motorships. 


Represented in money value $5,400,000 is to be left on 
the two rivers by virtue of these contracts. 


Within the past month two additional yards have been 
started. Geo. E. Hardy, formerly executive of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, has, with E. W. Heath, for- 
merly connected with yards on Puget Sound, started the 
Heath Shipbuilding Co. They have secured a site at the 
foot of Lincoln street with 400 feet of frontage on the 
river and 1100 feet depth on which four sets of ways 
are to be erected at once. 

Contracts for 6 motorships have been secured from 
Scandinavian interests. The vessels are to be of the top 
mast, five-masted, auxiliary powered type, capable of 
carrying 2,100,000 feet of lumber. Dimensions are 266 
feet in length, 45 feet beam and 25 feet depth of hold. 
They are to be delivered in units in from 10 to 19 
months. 

The Columbia Engineering Works, in the marine re- 
pair and boiler work for several years, opened up a yard 
near its Linnton plant. W. H. Curtis, a well-known 
naval architect, became associated with the firm and will 
care for the handling of its business. Two vessels are 
to be constructed for M. T. Snyder of New Orleans, who 
has already purchased the motorship “June” recently 
placed in service here. 

At Astoria the McEachern-Standifer-Clarkson Co. has 
7 vessels under construction or contract. At St. Helens 
the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. has five either building 
or contracted. Standifer-Clarkson Co. have two vessels 
building for Libby, McNeil & Libby. The Peninsula 
Shipbuilding Co. is building five vessels for a subsidiary 
corporation which it is to organize as soon as the ves- 
sels are ready for service. 

In the face of all this activity the various interests 
have combined to boost the Columbia River motorship 
as the new type of vessels are to be popularly known. 
Conceived by the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. and first 
built by them, the auxiliary power schooner has secured 


The ‘‘Georgeana III,’’ a Southwark-Harris Diesel Engined Yacht 
Built to the Order of W. G. Coxe, President of the 
Harlan and Hollingsworth Corporation. 


a wonderful hold on the investing public as is evidenced 
by the numerous contracts placed within the past year. 

Numerous improvements have been worked out in the 
short time since the first, the ‘City of Portland,” was 
put in service two months ago. On the first vessels 
which the McEachern-Standifer-Clarkson Co. is to put 
out at Astoria electricity is to be used for auxiliaries. 
The screws are to be turned by Skandia 240 horse-power 
engines. 


FERRY CONTRACT LET. 


Johnson and Lanteri, shipbuilders of Pittsburg, Cali- 
fornia, have been awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of the hull of the new Martinez-Benicia ferry by the 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry and Transportation Company. 
The ferry will be 165 feet long, 34 feet beam and 14 feet 
depth of hull. It is understood that delivery is called 
for in March, 1917, and that the cost of the hull is in 
the neighborhood of $31,000. 


The “R. C. Slade,’’ the First Vessel to be Docked on the New Dock at the Hanlon Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company’s Plant. 
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WILLIAM H. TODD ON COAST. 


Mr. William H. Todd, head of the big dry docking 
and shipbuilding combination consisting of the Seattle 
Construction and Dry Dock Company, the Robbins Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company and Tietjen and Lang, 
spent a portion of the month at Seattle mapping out 
improvements and additions to the big Seattle plant. 


BARNUM VISITS COAST. 


Mr. William M. Barnum, president of the Pacific 
Coast Company, the holding concern of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, the Pacific Coast Coal 


Company and other allied interests, was a visitor to the 
Coast during the past month. Mr. Barnum was making 
a close study of the shipping situation here when the 
burning of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company’s larg- 
est steamer, the “Congress,” occurred. 


A HIGH CHARTER. 


The Coastwise Transportation Company of Boston has, 
according to report, chartered the collier “Suffolk” for 
five years at a flat rate of $500,000 a year. The “Suffolk” 
will be used carrying coal from Philadelphia to South 
America, and returning with manganese ore. 


DEATH OF WELL KNOWN MASTER. 


In the death of Captain Edward Jahnsen on August 29, 
the Pacific Coast lost one of its most widely known 
and best loved coasting captains. For over thirty years, 
Captain Jahnsen has sailed the Coast with the exception 
of occasional deep sea voyages. Most of this period 
was spent in the employ of the L. E. White Lumber 
Company, the J. R. Hanify Company and the Chas. R. 
McCormick and Company. For the past year, Captain 
Jahnsen had been overseeing construction work on some 
of the big new McCormick auxiliaries. 


COOS BAY AFTER DREDGER. 


The Harbor Commissioners of the port of Coos Bay 
are considering the feasibility of securing a_ suction 
dredge for needed work to maintain the twenty-foot 
channel in their harbor. They are ascertaining just 
what disposal can be made of the dredged material on 
farms facing the inlets and expect to have a dredger 
designed shortly. 
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PACIFIC COAST CHANGES. 


Mr. E. C. Ward is to succeed Mr. J. C. Ford as vice- 
president and general manager of the Pacific Coast 
Company and president of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company. Mr. Ward is at present vice-president and 
manager of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. Mr. 
Ford, who has been the executive head of the Pacific 
Coast Company in the West for many years, will be- 
come chairman of the Board of the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company. 


HIGH SALE PRICES. 


During April, May and June, 1916, some remarkable 
sales of vessels were made, among which might be men- 
tioned the following: (where tonnage is given it is 
dead weight carrying capacity) The “King,” cost $223,860, 
7300 tons, sold for $608,310; the “Knutsford,” 6300 tons, 
sold in 1913 for $136,260, in February, 1916, for $379,585, 
and later for $486,650; “Robert Dollar,” 8800 tons, 
$1,363,620; “Kirkfield,” 8400 tons, $778,640; the sailer 
“Fingal,” 2435 net tons, sold in 1910 for $17,030, in 1915 
for $34,000 and in 1916 for $214,000. 


WIRELESS FOR JUNEAU. 


Juneau, Alaska, is to have the second largest wireless 
plant in the Northwest. Otto Klawitter of Seattle has 
secured the contract from the Marconi Company for the 
erection of the three-hundred-foot steel tower and two 
concrete buildings to house the instruments and oper- 
ators. The station will be equipped with a 15-kilowatt 
quenched-spark plant of the latest type. 


CONTEMPLATES EXPANSION. 


The Alaska Steamship Company is considering the 
acquisition of three passenger steamers and four freight- 
ers for the Alaskan trade. Their present plans call for 
two fast turbine steamers of about 350 feet in length. 
to be used for the Seattle-Alaska passenger trade in the 
summer and to be run through the canal to Philadelphia 
in the winter. The third passenger boat would be used 
in the Alaskan Coast trade exclusively. It is expected 
that the freighters will be purchased in the East while 
the passenger boats, such craft being very scarce, would 
have to be built. When the plans for expansion are 


completed the steamers “Jefferson” and “Dolphin” will 
be placed exclusively in the cannery trade. 


View Showing Bow Framing of the Big Barkentine nee betel the Hanlon Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company, 
akland, Cal. 
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UNION ENGINES FOR “PICO.” 


The “Pico,” otherwise Standard Oil Barge No. 8, has 
been equipped with a four-cylinder 150-horsepower 
Union Gas Engine. The “Pico” was formerly used for 
towing around San Pedro harbor, but the Standard Oil 
Company decided to increase her efficiency by making 
her a power boat. The Union Gas Engine Company 
also provided a two-horsepower engine for operating 
the electric light set and bilge pumps and a. thirty- 
horsepower engine for driving the Gould Rotary oil 
pump for discharging the cargo. The “Pico” has gone 
to San Pedro under her own power. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Harry Struthers of the well known brokerage firm 
of Struthers and Dixon is in the East on business. 


Mr. F. K. Hitchings, representing the A. O. Andersen 
Company, has been spending some time on the Coast 
in the interest of Norwegian shipowners. 


Mr. C. A. Kilbourne, president of Kilbourne and Clark 
of Seattle, is in New York securing orders for the Kil- 
bourne and Clark wireless apparatus. 


Mr. G. W. Standifer of the McEachern, Standifer, 
Clarkson Shipbuilding Company of Portland has been 
in San Francisco on business during the latter part 
of September. — 


John H. Bunch, general freight and passenger agent of 
the Alaska Steamship Company, is making a tour of the 
principal seaports of the United States where he will 
establish agencies for the Alaska Steamship Company. 


Mr. Thomas A. Kelley, representing the Guggenhime 
interests, was in San Francisco during September to take 
over the steamer “Republic” from Sudden and Christen- 
sen. 


Laurits Kloster of Stavanger, Norway, has ordered two 
8800-ton dead weight freighters from the Northwestern 
Steel Company and the Willamette Iron and Steel 
Works, making a total of seven steel freighters on order 
at the plant of these firms. 


Struthers and Dixon have made another charter for 
the trans-Atlantic freight business. The ‘“Kosoku Maru,” 
now building in Japan, is due to arrive in this port on 
October 20 and will leave on October 28 for Yokohama. 
Kobe and Shanghai and also for Vladivostok, if suffi- 
cient inducement is offered. 


Mr. George Gordon Bushby, manager of the British 
Columbia Salvage Company, which is endeavoring to 
float the stranded steamer “Bear” of the San Francisco 
and Portland Steamship Company’s fleet, was in San 
Francisco during the first part of September. This is 
Mr. Bushby’s first visit to the Golden Gate in 27 years. 


The approaching retirement of Captain Whitelaw will 
remove from the active list one of the best known 
mariners and wreckers on the Pacific ocean. The 
Whitelaw Wrecking Company has led so many forlorn 
hopes to recover victims of the sea and has been so 
successful that wrecker and Whitelaw became synomy- 
mous along the Coast. 


Mr. R. J. Ringwood, formerly general manager, has 
been appointed vice-president of the Pacific-Alaska Navi- 
gation Company with headquarters in San Francisco. 
Mr. H. Haines, formerly manager of the Border 
Line Transportation Company, has been named as man- 
ager of the Pacific-Alaska Company’s business between 
Seattle and Alaskan ports. 


Captain Alexander Gow has been appointed marine 
superintendent of H. W. Brown & Company, Vancouver. 
Mr. Gow was marine superintendent for years for the 
Robert Dollar Steamship Company and later took charge 
of loading Vladivostok shipments for the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 


Mr. Joseph P. Grace, president of the great shipping 
house of W. R. Grace and Company, together with Mr. 
Edward Eyre, Managing Director of Grace and Com- 
pany’s London house, spent the early part of last month 
on the Pacific Coast carefully noting the shipping facili- 
ties of San Francisco Bay and Puget Sound. These 
gentlemen were in San Francisco in time to participate in 
the celebration marking the resumption of the Pacific 
Mail’s transpacific service. 


. 


The recent meeting of the Pacific Port Authorities held 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, brought out some sharp 
discussion, especially when the question of ocean freight 
rates was discussed. A resolution endorsing the Cana- 
dian system of Federal port control was forwarded to 
the American Federation of Port Authorities which met 
in Montreal during the latter part of September. Offi- 
cials attending the conference of Pacific Port authorities 
were T. C. Williams and H. B. Green of San Francisco; 
C. B. Moore, J. B. Ziegler and G. B. Hegardt of Port- 
land; Judge Remsberg of Seattle; D. H. Pennington of 
Quebec, and F. L. Carter-Cotton, S. McClay, Captain 


J. A. Fullerton and W. D. Hardie of Vancouver. 


Progress View on One of the Vessels Now Building at the Plant of the Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Company. 
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STRANDING. 


The question as to what constitutes a stranding suf- 
ficient to open the warranty under an ordinary f. p. a. 
policy is at present occupying the attention of the local 
marine insurance fraternity and opinions scem to be 
equally divided. 

The ordinary f. p. a. clause reads: 
average unless the vessel be stranded, sunk, burnt, on 
fire or in collision with another ship or vessel” and each 
and every one of these contingencies has been the sub- 
ject of judicial interpretation until it would appear as if 
all possible interpretations had been settled. 

The case in question is that of the steamer “K,” a small 
twin screw steamer, bound from Seattle for ports in 
Alaska. Shortly after leaving Scattle both sea cocks 
leaked allowing water to enter the bilges and on arrival 
at destination some of the cargo was found to be dam- 
aged either as a result of that leaking or, as she later 
experienced very heavy weather in which she strained 
badly, through stress of weather. Two ports of call were 
made and some two wecks after leaving Seattle the port 
engine suddenly ‘ ‘ran away” and the starboard engine 
showed signs of propeller trouble. The stcamer pro- 
ceeded under her starboard engine and three days later 
she was anchored in Chignik Bay. An examination of 
the beach was made by the master and, suitable place 
being found, he had the steamer beached stern first in 
such a position that at low water there were six feet of 
water at the stern and twelve feet at the bow. It was 
then found that all blades were stripped from the port 
propeller and one blade was missing from the starboard 
propeller. A propeller was obtained from a nearby can- 
nery, was fitted to a spare shaft and after working for 
four days the shaft and propeller were in place and the 
steamer was floated. On trying the port engine the pro- 
peller burst by reason of the hub having been bored too 
thin to fit the shaft. Some days later word was re- 
ccived from Scattle that a tug had been sent to the 
steamer’s assistance and she was again placed on the 
heach and the shafts were gotten in readiness to fit new 
propellers. This time the steamer was on the beach two 
days. 

After arrival at destination, as stated before, some of 
the cargo was found to have been damaged by sea water 
and after careful investigation of all of the circum- 
stances the surveyors refused to express the opinion that 
the damage was caused by reason of the steamer having 
heen beached for repairs, apparently leaving the question 
of cause open as between the leaking sea cocks and the 
heavy weather experiencd prior to her being placed on 
the beach. 

Tt is well settled law that under the clause above 
quoted it is immaterial at what stage of the voyage the 
stranding occurs. If on arrival at destination cargo is 
found to be damaged by sea water and the damage can- 
not be traced to any unseaworthiness on the part of the 
ship, and if during that voyage the vessel has been 
“stranded” the underwriters are liable for the damage 
whether or not the stranding in any way was the cause 
of the damage or whether or not the stranding was sub- 
sequent to a traceable cause. 

The question in the case of the “K” is, was the 
placing of her on the beach to make repairs a “strand- 
ing” within the meaning of the clause, which -would 
open the warranty and make the underwriters liable for 
the damage to the cargo, damage which probahaly 
occtrred prior to the beaching. 


“Free of particular 
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Arnould on Marine Insurance cites many decisions as 
to what constitutes a stranding, and says: 

“Another important test is to ascertain whether the 
ship took the ground in the ordinary course of naviga- 
tion or in consequence of some unusual and unexpected 
calamity.” 

In Harman vs. Vaux, Lord Ellenborough said: 

“If the ship touches and runs, that circumstance is 
not to be regarded. There she is never in a quiescent 
state; but if she is forced ashore, or driven on a bank, 
and remains for any time on the ground, this is a 
stranding, without reference to the degree of damage she 
may thereby sustain.’ 

And Lord Tenterden in delivering judgment in another 
case said: 

“But where the ground is taken under any extraordi- 
nary circumstances of time or place, by reason of some 
unusual or accidental occurrence, such an event is a 
stranding within the meaning of the memorandum.” 

McArthur, in his work on “The Contract of Marine 
Insurance,” says: 

“Two specific features are necessary to constitute a 
stranding within the memorandum. 

“First it is essential that the grounding should be ac- 
cidental—not one which occurs in the ordinary course of 
navigation. To dctermine whether a grounding was 
ordinary or extraordinary, inquiry must be made as to 
whether the ship took the ground in the accustomed 
place and manner (as in a tidal harbor upon the ebb of 
the tide) or in an unusual place and manner owing to 
the happening of something fortuitous.” 

And in Kingsford vs. Marshall the court said: 

“Whether the grounding was such as the master and 
crew intended, that is by the cbbing of the tide in the 
ordinary course of navigaton, or whether the grounding 
in the particular spot where she took the ground was 
the effect of accident. 

“A vessel is stranded, within the meaning of the 
memorandum, when in consequence of some unusual or 
accidental occurrence, she comes in contact with the 
ground, or other obstruction, and remains hard and fast 
upon it.” 

From all of this it would appear that the stranding 
must be accidental or owing to the happening of some- 
thing fortuitous. 

In the case of the “K” something fortuitous had 
happened. She was partially disabled by the injury to 
her propellers but it was not necessary to put her on 
the beach for her own safety or that of her cargo. She 
was lying at anchor in safety and could have remained 
there until a tug could be sent to tow her to destina- 
tion, a course which was subsequently pursued. The 
master, however, decided to .place the steamer on the 
beach to effect repairs and after making a careful 
examination the steamer was taken to the place which 
he had chosen and carefully put in a position to make 
repairs. This was done with due deliberation and with 
full regard as to the surrounding conditions. 

It is true that this particular place may have been 
an unusual place for beaching vessels, but it is a_com- 
mon occurrence in Alaska to beach vessels in order to 
scrape the bottom or to make minor repairs. The in- 
terpretation of the word “unusual” should be governed 
by all of the circumstances, and if vessels have been 
beached at one particular spot for two or three times, 
would that make the place a usual place for beaching 
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vessels? If so, and if the place chosen for beaching 
has been done after careful examination, could that par- 
ticular place be considered an unusual place within the 
meaning of the decisions as laid down? 

It has been held that where a vessel is voluntarily 
run ashore to avoid imminent danger, then pending, the 
case is one of stranding within the meaning of the 
memorandum clause, but in this case, the Captain has 
no time to deliberate as to where he shall beach his 
vessel. He may be able to choose between a_ rocky 
point and a stretch of beach, but he has no time to 
make any examination. This clearly is beaching the 
vessel in an unusual place and manner, owing to the 
happening of something fortuitous. 

Templeman says: 


“If the ground be taken in an unusual place and in an 
unusual manner and accidentally, then there is a strand- 
ing.” 

If it be granted that the “K” was placed on the beach 
in an unusual place it cannot be contended that she 
was placed there in an unusual manner or that the 
beaching was accidental. 


STEAMER “PARIS” LAUNCHED. 


The steamer “Paris,” built to the order of the French 
Trans-Atlantic Steamship Company, was_ successfully 
launched at St. Naziere on September 12. She is the 
largest steamer ever constructed in France, having a 
length of 639 feet, a beam of 84 feet and a load draft 
of 40 feet. Her load displacement is about 37,000 tons 
and she is powered with 45,000 horsepower. 


The Provident Merchants’ Marine Company filed in- 
corporaton papers in San Francisco on August 3 with 
$500,000 capital and the avowed purpose of buying and 
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operating ships. The new concern has control 
"]. By Stetson,” “Forest Howe,” “Temple E. 
“Nehalem” and “Daisy Freeman.” 


Under an Act of Congress, approved March 4, 1911, 
the privilege of using naval vessels as training schools 
is extended to Seattle, San Francisco, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Norfolk and Corpus 
Christi. The Shipmasters’ Association of the United 
States, with headquarters in the Colman Building, Seat- 
tle, is making a determined effort to get the State of 
Washington to take advantage of this opportunity. The 
government provides for the faculty on the ships used as 
training schools, but the running expenses of the ship 
must be paid for by the State in which the privileged 
port is located. 


The new 1000-foot dry dock at Balboa was opened for 
commercial business during the month of August and 
the new coaling plant at the Atlantic terminus of the 
Canal was also opened for commercial business during 
the same month. 


The Coastwise Shipbuilding Company, Locust Point, 
Baltimore, organized a few months ago, has laid keels 
for five new ocean-going barges 207 by 30.6 feet for the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 


Since March, two shipbuilding companies have estab- 
lished wooden shipbuilding plants in Brunswick, Georgia, 
and these two plants have secured six large schooners 
to build. 


The Wallace Shipyards at North Vancouver have se- 
cured an order for a steel freighter of 5000 tons dead 
weight capacity for English interests. 


A Corner in the Seattle Machine Works’ Large Shop. t 
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Port Terminal Development 


By PAUL PAGE WHITHAM, Consulting Civil Engineer. 


fined as being a combination of railway 

tracks, marginal streets, wharves, sheds, me- 
chanical equipment, and all the facilities that have 
to do with the transfer of commodities between 
land and water carriers. Each one of the facilities 
mentioned is a unit which to be fully efficient must 
be co-ordinated with the other units. European 
conditions are so radically different from those in 
the United States that their problems will be re- 
ferred to only in cases pertinent to the solution 
of our own problems. 

Preparation of a comprehensive plan should pre- 
cede the actual improvement of a port. This much 
is obvious, yet most of the ports of this country 
have been developed without any general scheme. 
The results, of course, have been unsatisfactory. 
In some instances partial planning has been done. 
This has greatly helped the situation and led to 
more general appreciation of the need of a thor- 
ough analysis of the requirements of each port. 
Port-terminal planning is not an exact science, as 
each case calls for special treatment. There are, 
however, certain fundamental principles that apply 
generally and should form the basis of all devclop- 
ment work. 

Docks, wharves and warehouses, as such, are 
mere details of a general scheme. An error in the 
design of a pier affects the efficiency of that par- 
ticular dock, but an error in the general layout of 
a port-terminal adversely affects the efficiency of 
all the facilities in the port. Furthermore, a ter- 
minal unit, if located without regard to the general 
arrangement of the port, will fall short in utility no 
matter how well designed in detail. 

The marginal street and belt-line railway is the 
backbone or base line to the development of an 
efficient scheme. Such street and railway should 
skirt, as nearly as practicable, the entire water- 
front. In older and established communities it may 
be practically impossible to bring about such an 
arrangement. In outlying districts, the opportunity 
to plan right in the first instance should not be 
overlooked. The newer ports, particularly those on 
the Pacific Coast, have not developed so far but 
that it is yet possible to put a comprehensive plan 
into effect. In the light of what the lack of 
previous preparation is costing New York, for in- 
stance, it certainly behooves them to prepare for 
the future. The only maritime cities in which a 
really comprehensive belt railway svstem has been 
achieved are New Orleans and San Francisco. 

The shipping facilities requiring close association 
with railroad terminals are the docks having to do 
with over-sea shipping, a goodly portion of which 
is a direct transfer business between ship and rail. 


Te expression “port-terminal” may be de- 
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In connection with such traffic there are usually 
groups of piers and it is thus practicable for ves- 
sels to discharge and load cargoes composed of a 
wide range of products with little or no shifting 
of berth. There are administrative and operative 
advantages in the group system, also it lends itself 
to a better watchman and fire control service. 

I.ocal shipping facilities too frequently are not 
given the same attention in planning as those 
designed for heavier traffic. An ideal arrangement 
would be for the railway and steamer passenger 
terminals to be located close together. In our 
larger cities that is now impracticable, although it 
may be feasible at new ports. Such an arrange- 
ment has been attractively worked out by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway at Vancouver, and at 
Prince Rupert the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
proposes to provide similar arrangements. As a 
general proposition, however, the passenger docks 
and facilities pertaining thereto should be grouped 
in a terminal unit and co-ordinated with the city 
transportation system. 

The marine passenger terminals, their surround- 
ings and approaches, should be made attractive 
along the same lines as recent railway stations. 
Usually the passenger reaching a city by water 
is dumped off amid surroundings that are a dis- 
grace to otherwise attractive communities. Rail-_ 
way service to local docks is not as important as 
to over-seas terminals, but it should be arranged 
for if possible. At those cities about which are 
extensive bodies of navigable inland waters, as 
New York, Seattle, Baltimore and San Francisco. 
what might be termed a water-cartage traffic has 
developed. In this manner certain classes of com- 
modities are economically distributed or collected 
throughout a metropolitan district. Almost univer- 
sally, however, this class of traffic has been left to 
shift for itself. 

Manufacturers are realizing more fully the ad- 
vantages of shipping by both land and water, conse- 
quently there is a movement to develop water- 
front industrial districts. If these be located on 
deep water, all the better; but shallow portions of 
a harbor also can be used to advantage where 
barges and lighters may serve the manufacturer’s 
purpose. Work is already under way at New York 
preparing Jamaica Bay as a waterfront industrial 
district. At Seattle a project of this kind is being 
developed in the Duwamish waterway; and at both 
San Francisco and Los Angeles projects of a simi- 
lar nature are under discussion. There has been 
some discussion as to whether or not the water- 
frontage in such districts should be owned by the 
port authorities. I am inclined to think that all 
that is necessary is for the authorities to reserve 


sufficient frontage to provide, at conve- 
nient intervals, public wharves, insuring 
access to the water for those industries 
not located thereon. This would leave 
perhaps three-fourths of the water front 
open to purchase, sufficient control to be 
retained over the situation, however, to 
bring the construction of private facili- 
ties into conformity with the general 
scheme of development. An important 
matter is that every parcel of land in 
the district should be assured a conve- 
nient spur track service. In order to 
accomplish this a_ general trackage 
scheme should be worked out before the 
occupation of the tract is allowed to get 
under way. This industrial railway serv- 
ice should be thoroughly co-ordinated 
with the belt-line tracks. It is now 
clear that the city which definitely plans districts 
in which its industrial expansion is to take place 
will have a great advantage over its competitors 
which allow their industrial development to con- 
tinue in a haphazard fashion. 

The determination of channel widths and harbor 
lines is a vexatious matter for many local port 
authorities. The fact that the final say is vested 
in the Secretary of War, but that the arrangement 
of improvements back of these lines is in private 
or local authorities’ control often leads to a con- 
flict of interests. 

Government engineers are interested in main- 
taining fairways or channels of a sufficient width 
to insure safe navigation. On the other hand, port 
authorities are interested in securing a develop- 
ment of a character that will best serve the 
shipping interests. Where fairways are naturally 
narrow, there is a tendency for the pier con- 
struction to encroach upon the channel and on the 
other hand for a channel that unduly restricts the 
pier length. In shallow waters the harbor lines 
may be located far from the shore and the local 
problem becomes one of getting out to deep 
water. 


Side View of the Big Keelson and Sister Keelson Timbers in 
the Barkentine Building at the Hanlon Yard in Oakland. 


Government engineers have generally had to 
establish harbor lines with little knowledge as to 
what the development back of those lines would 
be. The port authorities who have worked out a 
plan of development certainly are in a much 
stronger position to ask for harbor line changes 
than they otherwise would be. On the other hand, 
the Secretary of War and the Government engi- 
neers may perform a public service by requiring, 
when changes are requested by local officials, that 
a general plan of the port’s proposed development 
be submitted. 

There is also a problem involving subsidiary 
channels, which are usually constructed in con- 
nection with the reclamation of tide flats. On ac- 
count of the expense in dredging, there is a ten- 
dency to plat these waterways with insufficient 
width. It is not always necessary to improve 
these waterways to their full width, but in laying 
them out, if an error is made it should be on the 
side of having them too wide. 


As a general proposition, waterfront improve- 
ments have not proved sufficiently remunerative to 
make them an attractive investment. 


‘Transporta- 


The Big Gantry Crane on the Smith’s Cove Pier Project of Seattle’s Port Authorities. 
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Municipal Dock No. 1, Portland. 


tion companies justify dock investments on the 
ground that they form part of the system’s neces- 
sary equipment. Public-owned docks are justified 
on account of the indirect benefits through the at- 
traction of business to the community. It is the 
aim of both private and public dock managers, 
however, to make them at least self-sustaining. 
One of the chief reasons given in justification of 
the construction of shipping facilities at public ex- 
pense is that the cost of doing business may be 
made less than that at rival cities; consequently 
the erection of too expensive structures tends to 
defeat that very end. That the handicap of an 
unduly expensive waterfront can be overcome by 
arbitrarily lowering wharfage rates, the deficit to 
be made up by taxation, is erroneous. The tax 
rate is among the important items affecting the 
cost of doing business, consequently the ratio of 


A Shore View of One of Portland’s New Wharves. 


total costs of doing business as between two rival 
ports would not be materially changed by such a 
procedure. Juggling the methods of distributing 
the burden will not overcome the handicap of 
unnecessarily costly structures. ‘The aim should 
be to obtain efficient facilities at the minimum cost. 
To accomplish this requires a careful balancing of 
the various factors in the problem. Chief among 
these are: Life expectancy; fire hazard, insurance; 
efficiency; earning capacity; capital limitations; 
maintenance; structural necessities; local condi- 
tions;—all of which should be taken into con- 
sideration before the materials of construction are 
decided upon. 

“Life expectancy” refers to the useful life that 
may be expected of a building and this has been 
estimated at about thirty years. It is safe to assert 
that the physical life of a structure need exceed 
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The San Francisco Ferry Depot. 


but little the commercial life expectancy, as far as 
durability of materials is concerned, especially if 
greater permanency must be obtained at increased 
cost. — 

On the Pacific Coast the heavy mill type of dock 
construction is quite generally used. Experience at 
Seattle has shown that while it is necessary to 
creosote the piling, yet the cost of a heavy fire- 
resisting timber structure is less than half one of 
concrete. . An analysis of the cost problem was 
found to be as follows: (1) With some redriving 
of piles, the timber dock may be expected to 
last from twenty to twenty-five years; (2) assum- 
ing the commercial life of a concrete dock to be 
fifty years and the physical life not less, also as- 
suming that a timber dock would have to be re- 


This Fine Terminal is the Center of the City’s Water Front. 


built at the end of twenty-five years; at the close 
of the fifty-year period the construction of timber 
docks would result in a saving of 40 per cent. In 
addition there would be the advantage at the end 
of twenty-five years of the opportunity to redesign 
the timber structure to meet changed conditions; 
(3) if the concrete dock had been adopted the 
available construction capital would not have pro- 
vided more than half the facilities desired. 

* Primarily a dock should be considered as a trans- 
fer platform. First cost and maintenance of 
structures projecting into the water are greater 
than in the case of similar buildings on land. Con- 
sequently a wharf should insure a rapid transfer of 
commodities, thus permitting its use by the largest 
possible number of vessels. Increased wharf area 
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One of the City of Portland's Fine New Municipal Docks. 


should not be secured by restricting slip width. 
A pier should be of sufficient width so that a 
cargo being worked on one side would not in- 
terfere with a similar operation on the other side. 
This has led to the common practice of building 
double width piers, with a shed on each side and 
depressed railway tracks in the center. Where an 
appreciable amount of direct transfer takes place, 
trackage should be provided upon the wharf apron. 

In this country the cost of handling bulk freight 
has by mechanical means been reduced to a sur- 
prising extent; but in handling miscellaneous 
freight there is room for improvement. Progress is 
being made, however. Mechanical conveyors have 
been developed which give very satisfactory re- 
sults. In cases where there is a large volume of 
business special elevators and conveyors are being 
successfully applied. What is known as _ the 
electric dock truck has rapidly come into use duf- 
ing the past few years. 

Referring to outside cranes, we have Europe on 
one hand where dock cranes are in almost universal 
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Portland Had the Problem of High and Low River Stages to Face. 


use, and America on the other where practically 
no such equipment has been installed. In lieu of the 
crane, the New York Dock Department has developed 
the cargo mast system. Results have led to the 
adoption of this method at some other American 
ports. The port of Seattle has equipped its large 
lumber and heavy commodity pier with a 7%-ton 
gantry crane, a 15-ton locomotive crane and is now 
erecting a 100-ton shear leg. The demand for the 
facilities already installed would indicate that there 
is a real need for at least a certain amount of equip- 
ment of this character. I am inclined to believe that 
each terminal group should be provided with at least 
a limited amount of crane equipment capable of 
handling lifts too heavy for the ship’s tackle. 
Standing out from the various matters discussed in 
this paper are two thoughts: The port that would 
win the fight for commercial supremacy must be 
prepared and the most successful port authorities are 
those who can effectively mobilize, by inspiring to 
united effort in the upbuilding of their port, all the 
private, corporate and public forces available. 


A Typical ‘“‘North End’’ Front on San Francisco’s Water Front. 
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HIGHER SUPERHEAT 
MEANS 


GREATER ECONOMY 


As the degree of superheat increases the rate of coal saving increases. 
Condensation appears in the cylinders when superheat disappears. 


For the most economical operation superheat is therefore essential in every cylinder, and 
can only be obtained by high initial steam temperatures. 


The accompanying table, which was presented by Mr. Harry Gray before the Institution of 
Naval Architects, shows that 180° of superheat is not enough to provide superheated steam in 
the low pressure cylinder of a triple expansion engine; the same condition applies when made 


for a quadruple expansion engine and here 211° of superheat is not enough. 
> s 


S.S. ‘Port Augusta” 


| S.S. “Port Lincoln” and “Port Macquarie” 
| A ; 
Triple-Expansion Engines. Quadruple-Expansion Engines. 
eo | ers - = 
Gauge Temp. Gauge Temp. 
Steam Chest. pressure. due to Temp. Degree of pressure due to Temp. Degree of 
‘| in steam steam recorded. superheat. in sieam = steam recorded superheat 
; chests. pressure. 1 chests. pressure. 
i _ r : Z — z 
{| Ibs. Deg. F. Deg. F. Deg. F. Ibs. Deg. F. Deg. F. Deg. F. 
High Pressure...... 160 370 550 180 206 389 600 +211 
Ist Intermediate.... 53 300 400 100 97 335 460 +125 
2d Intermediate.... — —_ — —_ 38 284 290 + 6 
Low Pressure...... 10 240 ? ? | 9 237 220 — 17 


Our fire tube superheaters are capable of furnishing an initial superheat high enough to 


permit the completion of the expansion in all cylinders without condensation. 


Our latest bulletin shows how the savings of 12 to 20% in fuel may be made available for 
your ships. 


Where shall we mail your copy? 
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The Pacific Steamship Company 


HE most interest- 
T ing happening © in 

marine circles on 
the Pacific Coast during 
recent years was the mer- 
ger effected at the close 
of last month between 
the Pacific Alaska Navi- 
gation Company (The 
Admiral Line) and the 
Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, the oldest oper- 
ating shipping concern on 
the Pacific Coast. After 
several extended confer- 
ences, the advantages of- 
fered through securing 
one management prevailed 
and an operating com- 
pany known as the Pa- 
cific Steamship Company 
was formed. The new 
concern will avoid dupli- 
cate sailings and will be 
enabled, upon the rebuild- 
ing of the steamer “Con- 
gress” to provide practi- 
cally daily sailings be- 


tween each of its principal ports of call. 

The officers of the newly-formed Pacific Steam- 
ship Company are as follows: 
ander, formerly president of the Pacific Alaska 
Navigation Company, president; Mr. E. C. Ward, 
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Mr. 


H. F. Alexander, 
Steamship Company. 


President of the Newly-Formed Pacific 


Mr. H. F. Alex- 


formerly vice-president of 
the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. R. J. Ringwood, 
formerly vice-president of 
the Pacific Alaska Navi- 
gation Company, vice- 
president; Mr. William 
Jones, formerly treasurer 
of the Pacific Alaska Nav- 
igation Company, treas- 
urer; Mr. E. B. Rogers, 
formerly secretary and au- 
ditor of the Pacific Alaska 
Navigation Company, au- 
ditor; Mr. A. F. Haines, 
formerly manager of the 
Pacific Alaska Navigation 
Company, manager; Mr. F. 
M. Barry, formerly gen- 
eral agent of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, 
assistant manager; Mr. C. 
D. Dunann, formerly pas- 
senger traffic manager of 
the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company, passenger 
traffic manager; Mr. E. G. 


MeMicken, formerly general passenger agent of the 
Pacific Alaska Navigation Company, general passen- 
ger agent; Mr. J. FE. Wilson, formerly assistant to 
passenger traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company, assistant general passenger agent; Mr. 
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Mr. R. J. ridged reeggl Vice-President of the Pacific Steamship 
Company. Mr. E. C. Ward, Formerly Vice-President of 
the Pacific Coast Steamship’ Company, is Also a Vice- 
President of the New Concern. 

H. C. Cantelow, formerly general freight agent of 

the Pacific Coast S. S. Co., freight traffic man- 

ager; Mr. C. E. Flye, formerly general freight 
agent of the Pacific Alaska Navigation Co., gen- 
eral freight agent; Mr. M. F. Cropley, formerly 
general agent of the Pacific Alaska Navigation 

Company at Francisco, general 

freight agent. 

The merger of the operating interests of the two 
largest the Coast 
naturally renews interest in the history of the con- 
cerns involved. 

The firm of Goodall & Nelson, out of which 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 
was founded in 1860 and was engaged principally 
in supplying fresh water to the ships in the bay. 
The water was brought by boat 
near Sausalito and the “water boat” 
a lucrative one. 

In 1865, Goodall & Nelson bought out the in- 
terest of Brennan & Company in the little hun- 
dred-ton steamer ‘Salinas,’ and continued to 
operate her between San Francisco and Monterey 
3ay for twenty-one years. In 1868 and 1869 this 
growing little concern built two small wooden 
steamers of about three hundred tons gross which 
were christened the “Santa Cruz” and the “Mon- 


San assistant 


passenger-carrying lines on 


sprang 


from springs 


business was 


terey.” During the following year or two, three 
steamers, the “Kalorama,” “Donald” and “Con- 
stantine,” were purchased. 


George C. Perkins joined the firm in 1872 and 
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the firm name became Goodall, Nelson and Per- 
kins. In 1874, John Rosenfeld entered the firm, 
which was then incorporated as Goodall, Nelson 
and Perkins Steamship Company with a capital 
stock of $2,000,000. The floating property of the 
concern at this period embraced the steamers 
“Salinas,” “Los Angeles,” “California,” ‘‘Sena- 
tor,” “Donald,” “Santa Cruz,” “Fideliter,” ‘“Oriz- 
aba,” “Pacific,” “Constantine,” “Monterey,” “St. 
Louis,” “\Mohongo,” “Gypsy,” ‘Kalorama,’ and 
the sailing schooners “Sea Nymph,” “Mary Ellen’ 
and “Onward.” 

In 1876, Captain retired and Edwin 
Goodall took his place in the firm whose corporate 
name changed at this time to the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company. Goodall, Perkins & 
Company remained in control of the stock of this 
growing concern until 1882, at which time they 
sold out to the Villard interests but continued to 
act as managers and general agents for the line 
also served in the same capacity for the 
steamers of the Oregon-Washington Railway and 
Navigation Company. ‘The control of the steam 
line then passed to the present owner of the fleet, 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, which also 
owns the Pacific Coast Coal Company, the Pacific 
Coast Railway of California and the Pacific Coast 
Railway of Washington. 

The 


Nelson 


was 


and 


Pacific Alaska Navigation Company, or 


The Admiral Line, originated through a merger, 
a few years ago, of the Alaska Pacific Steamship 
and 


Company the Alaska Coast Company, the 


Mr. A. F. Haines, Manager of the Big Coast Shipping Combine. 
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former being organized in 1906 by E. A. Caine, 
who placed the steamships “Buckman” and ‘“Wat- 
son” on the route between Seattle, Tacoma and 
San Francisco, giving weekly sailings carrying 
both freight and passengers. 

Within a year after the formation of the Alaska 
Pacific Steamship Company, H. F. Alexander of 
Tacoma, and his associates who had been inter- 
ested with Captain Caine in the establishment of 
the Alaska Pacific Steamship Company, took over 
the control of the Company, and shortly afterward 
also obtained control of the Alaska Coast Com- 
pany, which was originally the Alaska Commercial 
Company. 


A year or two later, the interests of the Alaska’ 


Pacific Steamship Company obtained the Alaska 
Coast Company, which was originally the Alaska 
Commercial Company, one of the oldest steamship 
lines on the Pacific Coast and practically the old- 
est line operated in Alaskan waters. At the time 
the Alaska Coast Company was acquired, this fleet 
combined with that of the Alaska Pacific Steam- 
ship Company consisted of the steamships “Buck- 
man,” “Bertha,” “Watson,” “Jeanie” and “Port- 
land.” 

In the year 1909, the Alaska Pacific Steamship 
Company, owing to its growing business, found it 
necessary to increase the fleet and secured the 
twin-screw steamship “Admiral Sampson” and a 
year later the still growing needs of the company 
required additional tonnage and the twin-screw 
steamship “Admiral Farragut” (sister ship of the 
S. S. “Admiral Sampson’) was secured, these two 
vessels being placed on the San Francisco-Puget 
Sound route. 

In the year 1912, the business of the concern 
having grown to such an extent that further 
tonnage was again required, the company secured 
the twin-screw steamships “Admiral Dewey” and 


Mr. Charles Dunann, the Popular Steamship Official Who Will 
Have Charge of All Passenger Traffic on the Newly- 
Formed Pacific Steamship Company’s Fleet. 
“Admiral Schley,” sister ships of the “Admiral 

Sampson” and the “Admiral Farragut.” 

About this time, the company’s interests hav- 
ing become so large and the control of the prop- 
erty of both companies being in the hands of the 
same interests, it was decided to merge the two 
lines, which was done, resulting in the forming of 
the Pacific Alaska Navigation Company. This 
line maintained an all-year-round passenger and 
freight service between San Francisco and Puget 


The “‘Harvard,’’ with the New House Sign of the Pacific Steamship Company on Her Stacks. 
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south as San Diego and operating a fleet of 


Sound and all ports in Alaska as far north as 


Anchorage and Kodiak. 


t of thirty-five 


hundred miles from San Diego, California, to 


ire coas 
Anchorage and Kodiak, Alaska. 
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1916, the Pacific Alaska 


Navigation Company acquired the steel triple- 
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During the year 1915, the Pacific Alaska Navi- 
gation Company also purchased the steamships 
‘Admiral Sebree” and “Admiral Clark,” high class 


screw turbine steamships “Yale” and ‘Harvard,” 


operating between San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego, thus extending their service as far 
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The Yale, Sister Ship to the ‘‘Harvard.’’ 
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These Fine 22-Knot Turbiners Will be Continued in the San Francisco-San Pedro-San 


Diego Run by the Pacific Steamship Company. 


freighters which are being operated on the -\t- 
lantic Coast. 

The placing of the two largest coasting fleets in 
the West under one management gives the newly- 
formed Pacific Steamship Company one of the 
finest coasting fleets under the American flag and 
the aggregate carrying capacity for both freight 
and passengers is very large. 

The fleet of the new company is as follows: 

Steamships “Yale,” “Admiral Schley,” “Admiral 
Evans,” “Congress,” “Queen,” ‘Senator,’ ‘“Ra- 
valli,” “City of Puebla,” “Harvard,” “Adm. Far- 
ragut,” “Adm. Goodrich,” “Governor,” “Spokane,” 
“Umatilla,” “Homer,” “Aurelia,” “Admiral Dew- 
ey,” “Admiral Watson,” “Admiral Sebree,” “Presi- 
dent,” “City of Seattle,” “Curacao,” “City of 
Topeka.” 

The “Congress,” which was gutted by fire off 
Marshfield, Oregon, on September 14th, and which, 


according to report, will be rebuilt, is of 7985 
gross tons and 424.8 by 54.9 by 29 feet moulded 
dimensions. She was fitted recently as a “one- 
tlass” ship, the second-class passenger quarters 
being converted, giving her accommodations for 
over five hundred first-class passengers. This 
craft is also a very large cargo-carrier and up to 
the time of her burning, has been very success- 
ful. She was built by the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company in 1913 and is driven by twin 
triple-expansion engines of an aggregate horse- 
power of 7000. 

The “Governor” was also built at the New 
York Shipbuilding Company, being delivered in 
1907, and is 391.9 by 48.2 by 30.2 feet moulded 
dimensions. She is a twin-screw steamer of 5000 
horsepower and has had an uneventful career on 
the Coast, no serious accidents finding a place in 
her log. 


The ‘Admiral Clark,"’’ One of Two Vessels that Were Purchased From the Rutland Navigation Company by the Pacific-Alaska 
Navigation Company for Their Northern Freight Routes. 
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The ‘President’ is a single-screw steamer of 
5000 horsepower 391.9 by 48.2 by 37.2 moulded 
dimensions and of 2393 gross tons. Like her sis- 
ter ship the ‘Governor,’ the ‘President’ was 
built by the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
delivered in 1907 and has since operated on the 
Coast free from serious accidents. 

The “Spokane,” a single-screw steamer of 2000 
horsepower and 2379 gross tons, was built at the 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, in 1902, and 
is 270.1 by 40.1 by 17.3 feet moulded dimensions. 
The “Spokane” was built for and is especially 
suited to the Alaska excursion trade. 

The “Umatilla” is one of the famous old iron- 
screw steamers turned out by the Roach yard. 
She is 310 by 40.6 by 22.3 feet moulded dimen- 
sions, 1900 horsepower, 3070 gross tons and is 
powered with heavy compound engines. 

The “Queen,” originally named “Queen of the 
Pacific,” was built at the Cramp Shipyard, Phila- 
delphia, in 1882, and is 331.2 by 38.5 by 21.1 feet 
moulded dimensions of 2728 gross tons and 2800 
horsepower, single screw. The “Queen” has had 
an eventful history and_ still retains a goodly 
measure of popularity with the traveling public. 

The “Senator” is of 2410 gross tons and was 
built by the Union Iron Works in 1898. She is 280 
by 38 by 21 feet moulded dimensions and 1700 
horsepower single screw. 

The “City of Seattle” is a single-screw steamer 
built by Neafle and Levy at Philadelphia in 1890. 


The “Admiral Dewey,’’ One of the “Admiral” Fleet. 


These Beats Have Enjoyed 
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She is 244.6 by 40 by 17 feet moulded dimensions 
and is driven by a two-cylinder compound engine 
of 1500 horsepower. She is 1411 tons gross 
register. 

The “Curacao” is of 1503 tons gross, length 
241.3, breadth 37, depth 16.3 and was built by 
Cramps in Philadelphia in 1895. She is a single- 
screw freighter and has had an eventful career, 
especially as a blockade runner during the Russo- 
Japanese War. The “Curacao” is a well found 
craft and has been highly successful. 

The “City of Topeka” is another Roach boat, 
having been built by that famous shipbuilder in 
Philadelphia in* 1884. Length 198 feet, breadth 
35.2, depth 18 feet, 1057 gross tonnage. She is a 
single-screw boat, being driven by a compound 
engine of 850 horsepower. 

The “Ravalli” is a wooden steam’ schooner, 
length 186.2, breadth 38.1, depth 14.8, 998 tons 
gross and 500 horsepower, built at Fairhaven, 
California, in 1905. 

The “Aurelia” is also a wooden steam schoon- 
er, length 162.9 breadth 34.5, depth 11.6, 424 gross 
tonnage, 400 horsepower and built at Prosper, 
Oregon, in 1902. 

The steamships “Yale” and “Harvard” were 
built at Chester, Pa., in 1906; gross tonnage 3737, 
length 376 feet, beam 61.3, depth 20.2. These are 
triple screw steel turbine steamships, of 10,000 
horsepower, and capable of doing over 22 knots 
regularly in service. 
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a Large Measure of Popularity With the 


Traveling Public and Are Also Good Freight Carriers. 
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The steamships “Admiral Dewey” and “Admiral 
Schley” are sister ships and were built at the 
Cramp ship yards in Philadelphia in 1898. These 
vessels are 291 feet in length, 36 feet beam and 
22 feet depth. Twin screw of 2104 gross tons 
and 2500 horsepower. 

The “Admiral Farragut’ was also built at the 
Cramp shipyards in Philadelphia in 1898; length 
292 feet, beam 36 feet, depth 25 feet, twin screw, 
2141 gross tonnage and 2560 horsepower. 

The “Admiral Watson” was built in 1902 at 
the Craig Shipbuilding Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
She is 253.1 in length, 38.4 feet beam, 22.8 feet 
depth, 2000 horsepower, 2009 tons gross and is 
also twin screw. 

The “Admiral Evans” was also built at the 
Craig Shipbuilding Company, Toledo, Ohio, in 
1901. She is twin screw, 253.1 length, 38.4 beam, 
22.8 depth, 2000 horsepower and 2393 gross tons. 

The “Admiral Goodrich” was built at San 
Francisco in 1913. Gross tonnage 1419, length 
224.4 feet, beam 41 feet, depth 16.6 feet. 

The “Admiral Sebree’’ was built in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1906. Gross tonnage 2329 tons, length 
242 feet, breadth 43 feet, depth 26, horsepower 
1200. This vessel is still on the Atlantic Coast 
operating under time charter and will be brought 
West as soon as this charter expires. 

This large and varied fleet of vessels will en- 


Captain N. E. Cousins, the Commodore Captain of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company Fleet. Captain Cousins Was in 
Command of the ‘‘Congress’”’ at the Time of Her Being 
Gutted by Fire off Coos Bay. 
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Bartlett, Who Has 


Captain E. P. Been in Command of the 
“Harvard” for Some Years. The New Company will Have 
an Exceptionally Able Staff of Masters on Its Fleet. 

able the Pacific Steamship Company to offer a 

very high class service from San Diego to Nome 

since they will have boats specially suited and 
built for each run. The doing away with dupli- 
cate sailings and the securing of a schedule which 
will call for a stated and regular number of days 
and hours between sailings will do much towards 
minimizing freight congestions on wharves as the 
landing and taking away of freight will be free 
of fluctuations as to time. What is true of the 
freight situation is none the less true of the 

passenger traffic. The securing of practically a 

daily sailing both north and south from San 

Francisco and Seattle will do much towards 


_popularizing the sea routes. 


The Pacific Steamship Company has adopted 
a stack emblem for all steamers which will be 
placed on each side of each stack just below the 
black smoke band, the design being on a_ buff 
background. ‘There will be a white life buoy 
with the words “The Admiral Line” painted in 
the upper semi-circle and “P. S. S. Co.” in the 
lower semi-circle. Inside the buoy will be the 
blue flag with white stars of the Admiral Line 
and in the center of this flag will be a red Mal- 
tese cross, the house sign of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company. 

The Pacific-Alaska Navigation Company and 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company still retain 
their corporate existence and act as holding com- 
panies for the two fleets, the Pacific Steamship 
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Captain H. C. Thomas, a Well-Known Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company Master. Captain Thomas Has Been in 
Command of the ‘“‘Governor”’ for Several Years. 
Company being purely an _ operating concern 
which has been supplied with operating capital 

only. 

The directors of the Pacific-Alaska Navigation 
Company are: Chester Thorne, Tacoma; William 
Jones, Tacoma; S. A. Perkins, Tacoma; H. F. 
Alexander, Tacoma; E. A. Stuart, Seattle; James 
D. Hoge, Seattle; M. A. Arnold, Seattle; R. P. 
Butchart, Victoria; Theodore B. Wilcox, Port- 
land; D. C. Jackling, San Francisco; Henry T. 
Scott, San Francisco; George Mair, Windsor, On- 
tario; R. A. C. Smith, New York; W. C. Mor- 
row, Tacoma; R. J. Ringwood, San Francisco. 

The directors of the Pacific Coast Company, 
the owner of the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany’s fleet, are: Henry W. Cannon, New York; 
John W. Simpson, New York; John I. Water- 
bury, New York; William M. Barnum, New 
York, Lewis J. Thurlow, Boston; Edward Pierce, 
Boston; Robert M. Parker, New York; Albert 
H. Wiggin, New York; Washington B. Thomas, 
Boston. 

The question of terminals for the new company 
is at the present time being given serious con- 
sideration. It is assured, however, that ample 
terminal facilities will be provided for the prompt 
and proper handling of the large fleet. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT WARD. 


Mr. E. C. Ward, who is vice-president of the 
newly-formed Pacific Steamship Company and 
also vice-president and general manager of the 
Pacific Coast Company and president of the four 
subsidiary companies of that concern, entered the 
employ of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
early in 1909 as general agent at Seattle. He was 
made assistant manager in 1911 and was promoted 
to acting manager in October, 1914, when Mr. 
Higbee retired from the company. He was ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company on April 1, 1915. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


Perhaps no passenger traffic official is better 
known up and down the Pacific Coast than Mr. 
Charles Dunann, who has been appointed passen- 
ger traffic manager of the PacifiegSteamship Com- 
pany, assuming the same duties for the combined 
coasting fleets that he formerly took care of for 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. Mr. 
Dunann’s place among Pacific Coast traffic men 
has been earned since he came to the west with 
Mr. J. D. Farrell in 1902 to act as general pas- 
senger agent for the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany. Up to that time, Mr. Dunann’s career had 
followed the lines of railroading and telegraphy. 
Taking up telegraphy in 1874 with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad he was made manager of the 
Fort Wayne branch of the American Telegraph 
Company in 1876. Leaving this for the ticket 
agent’s field he rose rapidly during his connec- 
tion with the following rail lines: The Pennsyl- 
vania, Nickel Plate, Wisconsin Contral, Minne- 
sota and Northwestern, remaining with the latter 
concern for fourteen years as city passenger and 
ticket agent at Chicago. It was this position 
which Mr. Dunann left to take charge of the pas- 
senger service of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, where he enjoyed the implicit trust of 
the management and was allowed a wide latitude 
of authority over all passenger traffic matters. 
In the Alaska excursion business, Mr. Dunann was 
a pioneer and his success in popularizing the Alas- 
kan trips with the traveling public has led to his 
being known among a wide circle of friends as 
“Totem Pole Charley.” 


COLUMBIA RIVER SHIPBUILDERS. 


St. Helens Shipbuilding Co.—Motorship “Ruby” 
launched October 9, being built for Capt. William 
Wrightson of Mobile. Motorship “S. I. Allard,” 
deck planking almost complete. Motorship “City 
of St. Helens” in frame. Keel laid for steam 
schooner for Oregon & California Lumber Co. of 
Brookings, Cal. 

McEachern-Standifer-Clarkson 


Co., Astoria— 
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No. 1 vessel to be launched October 28. Her 
decking is complete and rail clamps and rails be- 
ing put in. Her Skandia motors arrived Sep- 
tember 29 and a force of engineers is putting in 
stern bearings and propeller struts and installing 
the engines. No. 2 vessel deck beams are in 
place and the hanging knees are being fitted. No. 
3 vessel is in process of ceiling which is 60 per 
cent. complete. No. 4 vessel is in full frame. No. 
5 is in full frame and stem post stemson and 
transoms are being placed. 


Wilson Brothers, Astoria. ‘Two steam schoon- 
ers for McCormick Lumber Co. in frame and 
planking and decking going on. 


The “General Hubbard,” recently purchased 
from the Hammond Lumber Company by Kjeld 
Stub for $495,000, will be renamed the “Sagatind” 
and placed under Norwegian registry. The vessel 
is now at the Union Iron Works’ Alameda plant 
undergoing a general overhaul. 


Charleston as a Coaling Port 


By SYDNEY S. RITTENBERG 


The Southern Railway Coal Pier at Charleston, South Carolina. 
Loading Capacity, 3000 Tons Per Hour. 


ECENT developments indicate that Charles- 
R ton’s future as one of the world’s great coal 

ports is assured. When the Clinchfield Cor- 
poration projected its great coaling piers at this 
port and when the Southern Railway, a short time 
later, proceeded to step in ahead of the Clinchfield 
with what are pronounced the most modernly 
equipped coaling facilities on the entire Atlantic 
Coast, all who were interested in these two proj- 
ects and all who were interested in Charleston 
predicted that the coal business of this port would 
develop into something big. But the development 
has not only been more rapid than anything that 
was predicted, but the outlook for the future holds 
possibilities that were not even considered in the 
beginning. 

The coal pier of the Southern Railway, erected at 
a cost of about $700,000, has been in operation ten 
or twelve months. When it began, its business was 
at the rate of about 45,000 tons a year. It is stated 


Google 


that its business to-day is at the rate of about 400,000 
tons a year. Meanwhile, the Clinchfield, working 
under the name of the Holston Corporation, has com- 
pleted its fill of marsh land on the Cooper River 
waterfront and will go ahead with the construction 
of even greater piers than the Southern’s, it is under- 
stood, as soon as the Southern’s business reaches a 
somewhat greater yearly rate. 


One of the striking facts about the big increase 
in the export coal business from Charleston is that 
it has occurred at a time when shipping at all South- 
ern ports was below normal, due to war conditions. 
Moreover, there has been little traffic through the 
Panama Canal, compared to what it will be as soon 
as shipping conditions have been restored to normal, 
and it is from the Europe-to-Panama and Panama- 
to-Europe business that Charleston expects a great 
deal of its bunker trade. 

Thus it is considered almost certain in Charleston 
shipping and coal circles that as soon as shipping 
conditions go back to normal—meaning, of course, 
after the war—Charleston’s coal business will be- 
come enormously greater than it is to-day. This is 
true of both cargo and bunker trade. 

For example, Charleston is already doing a brisk 
export coal business to Cuba and South America, 
but this is hampered by the heavy freight charges 
that are the result of war conditions. This limiting 
factor will be removed after the war and Charleston 
then expects to become the chief port of exportation 
of coal to Cuba and South America, and especially 
to the fast developing West Coast, which is directly 
south of Charleston and the Canal. 

Charleston’s great advantage for bunker coal in 
the Panama business is that it is by far the nearest 
Atlantic coaling port to the ocean route from 
Panama to Europe. In the middle of August it was 
announced that three European steamship lines had 
selected this port in preference to Norfolk as the 
coaling station for their transatlantic business. Their 
decision was made after an investigation which de- 
veloped the fact that ships can save anywhere from 
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Recently Completed Water and Rail Terminals of the Carolina, Atlantic and Western Railroad, Charleston, South Carolina. 


one and a half to four days by taking on bunker 
coal at Charleston, instead of going to Norfolk. 

In this connection, Capt. Carlos Foruria, master of 
the “Pilar de Larrinaga,” made the following state- 
ment: 

“Charleston is the logical place for coaling for 
ships coming from points south of here. All ships 
coming from the West Coast through the Panama 
Canal, from Cuba, from Galveston, from any port 
southward, have to pass by the Florida coast on their 
way to coal. Charleston is almost on a direct line 
from the Florida cape. They must either coal here 
or in Norfolk. From one to three days are saved 
by coaling here in preference to going further north 
for bunker. 

“The pilotage is the same, the price of coal the 
same. 

“T happened to be in the office of the company 
when they received a cable saying that the ‘Ventura 
de Larrinaga’ had coaled here. This was the first 
ship of the company to come to Charleston for 
bunker. The company asked me to compute the rel- 


ative merits of the two ports as coaling stations; 
the real actual money, figured in time and actual cost 
to them, of having their. ships coaled here and in 
Norfolk. I found in favor of Charleston and so re- 
ported. As a consequence, all our ships are ordered 
to coal at this port.” 

Seven ships of the de Larrinaga line have already 
come to Charleston for coal. There have been six 
from the Leyland line. The Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Company has sent nine. Within the last 
few days five large vessels have received cargo or 
bunker coal. As fast as the lines are learning of 
the coaling facilities of Charleston, the business of 
the piers is increasing. Here is a coaling port that 
offers none of the terrors of passing Hatteras, that is 
on the same parallel of latitude as Gibraltar, and 
where for vessels sailing east the prevailing currents 
are friendly. When their ships come here and learn 
that the piers are capable of handling a 100-ton gon- 
dola every two minutes, loading 3,000 tons an hour, 
with no hand-trimming, Charleston naturally becomes 
their choice as a coaling port. 


The Port of Wilmington 


By H. B. BRANCH, 
Secretary Wilmington Chamber of Commerce. 


commonly known as North Carolina’s sea- 
port, has been gradual and substantial and 
its future growth as a rate-basing point, in which 


T< progress of the port of Wilmington, 


the whole State is and should be interested, largely 

depends upon the support of the interior cities. 
Wilmington has no selfish motive in boosting 

her commercial advantages, as it can be readily 


A Portion of Charleston’s Fine Waterfront, Showing a United States Battleship in the Harbor. 
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Fine New Docks and Piers of the Clyde Line at Charleston, South Carolina. 


understood that the benefits to be derived are far- 
reaching and the progress of the port’s develop- 
ment largely depends upon the development of 
the general business of the State and the co- 
operative forwardness of the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests. 

The exports in cotton, which range in value 
from eighteen to twenty millions of dollars a 
year, and the imports of fertilizer materials, some- 
what represents the foreign commerce of this 
port. However, there are still small foreign ex- 
ports of naval stores and gum veneer and during 
the year 1914 ships to and from Wilmington car- 
ried and brought cargoes to as many as eight 
different foreign countries. 

During the past five years the foreign exports 
have increased 26 per cent. and the imports in- 
creased 239 per cent. Figures from the official 
records of the port verify this statement as 
follows: 


Exports Imports 
$20,479,726 1909 $1,228,945 
25,870,850 1914 4,174,745 


This port’s large deep-water terminals afford 
ample storage capacity to meet the demands from 
the interior cities of the Carolinas. Wilmington 
has 469,814 square feet of warehouse space avail- 
able for public use and the storage and wharf 
rates are fixed and controlled by the city. The 
export and import business through the port of 
Wilmington largely represents the water-borne 


commerce of the State, as this is essentially the 


port of North Carolina. 
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Besides a rapidly increasing export and import 
trade with foreign countries, the domestic com- 
merce of the port has likewise shown marked 
improvement in the general volume of business. 
As the fourth port in the amount of cotton ex- 
ported from the United States, Wilmington stands 
fourteenth in the value of her exports, and is 
recognized by the Government as one of the lead- 
ing seaports of the South Atlantic coast. 

A splendid idea of the material progress in de- 
velopment of Cape Fear River and the port of 
Wilmington is given in a recent article by Major 
H. W. Stickle, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., in 
charge of this district, as follows: 

“The Cape Fear river, upon the left bank of 
which Wilmington is located, 30 miles from its 
mouth, is under improvement by the Government 
in the interests of navigation. The project below 
Wilmington under execution was adopted in the 
rivers and harbors act approved July 25th, 1912, 
and provides for a channel depth of 26 feet at 
mean low water, with a width of 300 feet, in- 
creased at entrance and curves in the river, and 
widened to 400 feet above the bar. The project is 
75 per cent. completed, the depth having been 
secured throughout the entire distance, additional 
work being required only to widen the channel 
where width is deficient. 

“During the five years ending June 30th, 1914, 
$1,475,214.24 were expended on this portion of the 
river, in the execution and maintenance of the ex- 
isting and prior projects. 

“The commerce on the Cape Fear river at and 


End of the Pier Beyond the Southern Railway’s Coal Handling Plant, Showing ‘“‘Kick-Back” Switches and the Beginning of 
the Gravity Track. 
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below Wilmington averaged 945,361 tons with an 
average valuation of $55,685,101 for the five calen- 
dar years ending 1913. 

“The project above Wilmington under execution 
was adopted in the river and harbors act approved 
June 25, 1910, and provides for securing a navi- 
gable depth of eight feet up to Fayetteville, 115 
miles above, by the construction of two locks and 
dams. The canalization of this long portion. of 
the river, providing at all times a depth of eight 
feet, is being rapidly prosecuted, and its comple- 
tion in 1916 is dependent only on sufficient Con- 
gressional appropriations and favorable stages of 
water for sinking the dam. Certainty of navi- 
gability will develop a large increase in commer- 
cial water transportation between Wilmington and 
Fayetteville, and bring about a large agricultural 
development of the Cape Fear River Valley be- 
tween the two cities.” 

As a distributing point Wilmington has no su- 
perior on the South Atlantic coast. It is the gate- 
way of North Carolina and should be availed of by 
all the principal cities in the Carolinas; it is fed 
by ocean lines of steamers to New York and Balti- 
more directly, and indirectly to other North At- 
lantic ports, with transportation facilities through 
these ports to the interior, and by systems of 
railroads penetrating into the interior in every 
direction. It is the policy of the railroads serving 
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Wilmington to make competitive distributing rates 
to all common territory where business enterprise 


_ seeks an outlet, and the possibilities of this port 


are being rapidly recognized and availed of. 

Some few noteworthy items about the port of 
Wilmington, in addition to its great possibilities 
for development as a real asset to the general 
business interests of North Carolina, are as fol- 
lows: 

The Cape Fear river has a depth of 26 feet at 
mean low water from Wilmington to the ocean, 
with a projected depth of 35 feet. The present 
depth of the Cape Fear river means that this port 
can accommodate vessels of 3000 tons net register. 

The port of Wilmington is the largest distribut- 
ing point south of Baltimore for the products of 
the Standard Oil Co. 

Nearest Atlantic port to the Ohio gateways; 
nearer Cincinnati than Charleston by 15 miles and 
Savannah by 30 miles. 

‘his port has two steamship lines, Clyde Line 
to New York and Baltimore and Carolina to Balti- 
more, both with weekly sailings and first-class pas- 
senger accommodations to New York. 

Wilmington is located at the head of the Cape 
Fear ocean gateway, with 400 miles of inland navi- 
gation and six railroads extending in all direc- 
tions, making this port one of the most desirable 
distributing points on the South Atlantic coast. 


S. S. “Edward Luckenbach’’ 


NOTABLE addition to the fast growing 
A mercantile fleet of the United States was 

launched on the 14th of September from 
the yard of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion of Quincy, Mass., in the S. S. “Edward Luck- 
enbach” for the Lauckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany of New York. 


This vessel, which has been designed to the 
owners’ special requirements for Coast to Coast 
and overseas trade, is of the following dimen- 
sions: 


Length over call... 2.0... eee 456’ 6” 
Length ‘on water line..............06. 449" 3” 
Beam molded........... 000. c cee eee 37’ 

Depth molded.................. . 417 6” 


Deadweight carrying capacity about 10,000 tons 

The “Edward Luckenbach,” in the adoption of 
the modified cruiser stern, the novel arrangement 
of bridge and deck house bulwarks and one large 
smokestack amidships, and the two masts and 
eight kingposts, inaugurates for this rapidly grow- 
ing fleet a handsome vessel of distinctive appear- 
ance and individuality that will be readily recog- 
nized both at sea and in port. 

The “Edward first of five 


Luckenbach,” the 
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steamers now under construction by the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Corporation for the Lucken- 
bach Line, is a vessel of the shelter deck type 
with wide-spaced hold stanchions, no side string- 
ers, and wide-spaced frames designed for the 
cconomical carriage and rapid handling of general 
freight. 

She has been built under the special survey and 
to meet the full requirements for hull, equipment 
and machinery of both the American Bureau of 
Shipping and Lloyds Register of Shipping and will 
obtain the highest classification ratings with free- 
board assignment, in the records of these socie- 
ties. , 

‘The propelling machinery consists of a single 
Curtis turbine, driving a high and low speed re- 
duction gear designed to deliver 4000 shaft horse- 
power at 90 revolutions. ‘The maximum. shaft 
horsepower will be 4500 with the revolutions of 
the propeller not exceeding 93, and the turbine is 
designed to work with a steam pressure of 195 
pounds in the steam chest and against a vacuum 
of 28’. The turbine is so arranged that the head 
and reverse turbines are carried on one shaft and 
contained in one casing. The stern turbine will 
be capable of delivering to the shaft not less than 
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“Edward Luckenbach” 


Launch of the 


Building for the Luckenbach Steamship Company at the Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 


poration, Quincy, Mass. 


50% of the power of the ahead turbine. ‘The 
total reduction of speed between the turbine and 
propeller shaft will be in two steps known as the 
double drive type; that is, pinions will drive two 
gears, one diametrically opposite the other, there- 
by eliminating the pressure on the pinion bear- 
ings. The high speed pinion will be directly con- 
nected to the turbine shaft by means of a flexible 
coupling so arranged that any actual motion in 
the gears or pinions will not be transmitted to the 
turbine shaft. Each wheel will carry a right and 
left helical gear. The low speed reduction gear 
will consist of a large gear wheel driven by two 
pinions, each pinion being driven through a 
flexible connection by one of the wheels in the 
high speed gear casing. 

The propeller is 19’ diameter with blades set 
at a pitch of 16’; the pitch, however, being ad- 


justable between 15 and 17 feet. The propeller 
hub is of cast iron and the blades of manganese 
bronze. 

Steam is furnished by three single-ended Scotch 
marine type boilers each 16’ 6” inside diameter 
and 12’ 3” long, having a total heating surface of 
about 10,500 square feet. Each boiler has four 
Morison corrugated furnaces 42’ inside diameter 
and is arranged to burn fuel oil on the Dahl sys- 
tem, the necessary pumps, filters, heaters, etc., 
being arranged in the fireroom. Fuel oil for the 
boilers is carried in the double bottom compart- 
ments and the forward and after peak tanks. 

The quarters for the officers and crew have 
received special consideration to insure good light 
and ventilation, together with comfort and habita- 
bility and in these respects these vessels leave 
little to be desired. 


Fire Prevention at Sea 


in the matter of fire prevention and extin- 
guishing at sea. The difficulty of reach- 
« the seat of the trouble in cargo fires is well 
At best, the introduction of water into a 
a questionable remedy as, especially in 
1s, the water has a long way to per- 
‘reaching the actual fire and is usually 
‘vapor by the heat. The smother- 
“suse of steam is also of doubt- 
““™4as proven efficient enough 

The idea of using some 

efficient fire extinguisher 
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Gis interest has been shown of late years 


ae 


has long been prevalent and this method of fire 
fighting has been thoroughly tried out through 
the medium of a great number of devices. 

Most gases that will not support combustion 
have certain drawbacks. Some of them would 
ruin a great portion of any “general” cargo just 
about as thoroughly as the fire would. Such a 
gas would save the ship at the expense of the 
cargo, but fortunately the most serviceable and 
cheapest fire extinguishing gas known, carbon 
dioxide, has no effect whatever even upon delicate 
fabrics, silks or food stuffs. 

One of the best known and most widely used 
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methods of employing carbon dioxide is through 
the “Gronwald” apparatus. This simple mechan- 
ism consists of a number of gas flasks or bottles 
in which the compressed carbonic acid gas is 
carried. This gas is expanded and_ liberated 
through a simple piping system into any hold or 
*tween deck where a fire is in existence or where 
a rapidly rising temperature indicates the pres- 
ence of spontaneous combustion. 

During the expansion of the gas there is nat- 
urally a heavy drop in its temperature. This 
refrigerating quality adds greatly to the value of 
the gas in fighting fires as well as in preventing 
them. Where a bulk cargo such as coal is being 
carried, the temperature of the holds can be re- 
duced whenever they reach a dangerous heat and 
the amount of gas necessary for this is surpris- 
ingly small. A 10 per cent. mixture of the gas 
will prevent combustion from starting and even 
put out fires, while a 30 per cent. mixture will 
extinguish even the most inflammable materials. 
The gas, being heavier than air, remains in the 
hold and the fire-preventing qualities of even a 
low percentage mixture is not dissipated for 
weeks. 

The Gronwald apparatus is largely used in small 
portable units consisting of forty-pound gas flasks, 
each with its expansion cylinder. The apparatus 
is moved to whatever part of the ship requires 
treatment. 

Referring to a test made with the Gronwald 
apparatus, the following extract from a_ paper 
read before the Nautical Society at Berlin, is of 
great interest: 

“We bought a sailing ship of several hundred 
tons, filled her main hold with 100 tons of New- 
castle coal, banking the coal pile with sand at 
the ends in order to fill the hold to an extent that 
would approximate her condition at sea. The 
coal was fired and allowed to burn with hatches 
open for two hours. At the end of this time the 
coal pile was practically one glowing mass. Clos- 
ing and battening down the hatches, we proceeded 
to operate the appliances, studying the effect on 


Typical Cross Section Showing Arrangement of CO2 Piping. 
It Is Carried Down Between Frames, Avoiding Damage 
to the Pipes From Cargo Handling. 
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two thermometers which had been fixed for the 
purpose. 

“The result was remarkable. The thermome- 
ters at the time of the injection of the first gas 
stood at 377 degrees Fahrenheit immediately un- 
der deck. After operating for fifteen minutes and 
admitting not quite eight bottles of gas, we had 
the temperature down to 244 F. at one thermome- 
ter and 188 F. at the other. Continuing the in- 
jection of 11 more bottles of CO, the first ther- 
mometer read 150 F., the other 128. Then only 
four more bottles were injected and the work of 
extinguishing was finished. 

“After three hours from the time of injecting 
the first gas the thermometers stood 88 F. and 84 F. 
respectively, and the next morning, that is after 
22 hours, absolutely normal conditions prevailed, 
the thermometers reading 58 and 56 degrees F. 
The hatches were opened, the gaseous atmosphere 
diluted with air, and the coal pile carefully and 
thoroughly raked through; but not a germ of 
fire was found. The pile was absolutely cold.” 

This apparatus is manufactured by the British 
Ship-Fire Protection Syndicate of Cardiff, Wales. 
Despite the fact that this system is a foreign 
product manufactured abroad, its many excellent 
features has caused it to be adopted by the 
United States Navy and it is found on all naval 
vessels of any size, including battleships, cruisers, 
scout cruisers, eolliers, fuel ships, etc. 


MARINE JOURNAL ANNIVERSARY. 

The Marine Journal recently celebrated its 
thirty-ninth birthday and for thirty-two years th‘ 
journal has been under the guidance of Capt 
George L. Norton. For many years this ~ 
has been the official organ of the Natio” 
of Steam Navigation and of the New 
Nautical School. The Marine Jouy” 
its inception has been a consist” 
the cause of the American,-~" 
we trust that the future 
and useful years in store ‘ 
and his publication. J 
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Cc. D. CALLAHAN 


Selett Mad: Woreevlanl 
GAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


Lines of the General Petroleum Tug ‘‘Lebec,’’ From the Designs of C. D. Callahan, Naval Architect. 


NEW GENERAL PETROLEUM TUG. 


The plans herewith show the lines, inboard 
profile and deck plan of the tug “Lebec,” built to 
the plans of C. D. Callahan, Naval Architect, San 
Pedro, Cal., by James Evans to the order of the 
General Petroleum Company. The “Lebec” is 62 
feet 1 inch long over all, 56 feet 6 inches on the 
load water line, 15 feet beam and draws about 6 
feet 9 inches aft to the top of the covering board, 
she has 6 feet freeboard at the bow, 3 feet at the 
stern and two feet at the lowest point of sheer. 
Her displacement is 55 short tons. 
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The “Lebec” is built generally of pine, the keel 
being 914 by 11% inches, the keelson 1144 by 13% 
inches, the sister keelsons 11% by 11% inches, 
the frames 4-inch double, the planking and ceil- 
ing 2-inch, clamps 4 by 12 inches, shelf 5 by 6 
inches and the deck beams 5 by 6 inches. There 
are four bilge stringers to the side 334 by 53%4 
inches. The towing bitts, rudder stock, guards 
and rail are all of ironbark while the rudder, stem, 
stern post, etc., are of oak. The boat is galvanized 
fastened throughout. 

The “Lebec” is propelled by a 135 horse power, 
three-cylinder, Union crosshead engine supplied 
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Inboard Profile, Half Deck and Beam Plan of the General Petroleum Tug Designed by C. D. Callahan. 
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The Launch of the ‘‘Avarua.” 


This Sturdy Tradin 
of Her Builder, William S. Brusstar, 


by the Union Gas Engine Company of San Fran- 
cisco. This engine has cylinders 12 inches bore by 
15 inches stroke and operates at 260 revolutions. 
Both the engine and boat gave every satisfaction 
on trial and her owners are well satisfied with 
her. 

The “Lebec’s” arrangement is exceedingly sim- 
ple, there being a king post and gypsey well for- 
ward. The forward hold is reached through a 
companion way with raised hatch over. The 
housing over the engine is but three feet high 
from the deck and immediately aft of this is the 
pilot house, the captain being directly over the 
reversing gear and clutch of the engine, making 
the pilot house control gear a very simple one. 
The usual deck hatch for reaching the after hold 
and lockers is fitted. The “Lebec’” should prove 
dry and comfortable in a seaway and at the same 
time she has ample deck room and every appear- 
ance of being the result of a thoroughly worked 
out design. 


WILLIAM S. BRUSSTAR, JR. 


One of the best known ship and boat building 
yards on the eastern side of San Francisco Bay 
is that operated by William S. Brusstar, Jr., at 
the foot of Derby avenue, Oakland. An interest- 
ing craft that is just being finished at this yard 
is the “Avarua,” an auxiliary schooner 95 feet 
over all, 25 feet extreme beam and 9 feet depth. 
Auxiliary power is furnished by a three-cylinder, 
80 horsepower Union Gas Engine Company engine 
which is placed well aft. The “Avarua” is a 
staunchly built craft all copper fastened and 
copper sheathed and shows all the ear marks of 
fine workmanship. The “Avarua” was constructed 
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Schooner which is Now Receiving Her Alga § Touches at the Yard 
r., Is Powered with an 80 Horse-Power Union Gas 


ngine. 


in very fast time, her keel being laid on July 6 
and the craft put overboard on September 30. 

The Brusstar yard has always had on hand 
considerable work for the different departments 
of the United States Government and at the pres- 
ent time have in hand all the boats for the new 
Government Light House Tender “Cedar” now 
building at the California Shipbuilding Company’s 
plant at Long Beach, California. 

The Brusstar shipyard undertakes all classes 
of wooden construction, including ships, tugs, 
launches, dredges, scows and boats of all kinds, 
and has worked up an enviable reputation for 
first-class design and concientious workmanship. 


AMERICAN BUILT SHIPS IN WAR. 


With the present position of Greece on the 


‘verge of war a question of great interest to Amer- 


icans suddenly presents itself. The Greek battle- 
ships “Kilkis” and “Lemnos” were formerly the 
United States battleships “Idaho” and “Missis- 
sippi.” If Greece enters the European war these 
two former American battleships may see some 
active service and their behavior in any fighting 
they may get mixed up in will prove of great 
interest to people in the United States. 


NEW GOVERNMENT DREDGE. 


The United States Engineer’s Office at Wash- 
ington has announced that a $450,000 sea-going 
dredge will be built for work on the Grays Har- 
bor bar. The craft will be similar to the “Colonel 
P. S. Michie,” now operating on the Coos Bay 
bar. 
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The Atlas Diesel. 
ATLAS AND IMPERIAL COMBINE. 


In keeping with the general trend of West Coast 
business of late, the Atlas Gas Engine Company 
of Oakland, California, and the Imperial Gas En- 
gine Company of San Francisco were combined 
recently. Various plans looking towards a con- 
solidation of interests had been under contempla- 
tion for several months and the deal was finally 
consummated through the formation of the Atlas- 
Imperial Engine Company and the election of the 
former officers of both concerns as officials in the 
new company. 

The officers of the new corporation are as fol- 
lows: Axel Warenskjold, president; E. R. Mof- 
fitt, vice-president; L. J. Holton, second vice-presi- 
dent; L. A. Moberry, secretary; Maynard E. 
Wright, treasurer, and J. Lorimer, superintendent. 
Mr. Warenskjold and Mr. Lorimer founded the 
Atlas Company in 1903. Mr. Warenskjold de- 
signed the Atlas engine and has served as the pres- 
ident of the concern since its formation, while Mr. 
Lorimer has been in charge of the operation of 
the shops. Mr. Moffitt was one of the founders 
of the Imperial Gas Engine Company and acted 
as its president. Mr. Holton was a heavy stock- 
holder in the Imperial Company, and Mr. Moberry 
had been secretary of the Atlas Company since 
1906. Mr. Wright, the treasurer of the new con- 
cern, was vice-president and secretary of the Im- 
perial Company. 

The new Atlas Imperial Engine Company is 
capitalized at $1,000,000 and will build both the 
Atlas and the Imperial type of gas engine, thus 
_giving ample assurance that former purchasers 
of either type will have all the service arrange- 
ments that had been perfected by both concerns 
continued. The main office and works of the 
Atlas-Imperial will be located at the Oakland plant 
of the Atlas Company which possesses a very com- 
plete and up-to-date shop equipment. The shop of 
the Imperial Gas Engine Company located at 
58-62 Clementina street, San Francisco, will be 
abandoned and its equipment of machines, tools, 
etc., will be moved to the Oakland site. 
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This Engine, Designed and Built by the Atlas Gas Engine 
Every Success in Its First Marine Installation. 


Company of Oakland, California, Has Met with 
It is believed that the latest combine of gas 
engine interests on the Pacific Coast will push 
the development of the Diesel engine 
strongly. The Atlas engineers, prior to the con- 
solidation, have developed a full Diesel engine 
which has given a very fine account of itself and 
which possesses many refinements in design. With 
such a medium to work with there can be little 
doubt that the new combine is to play an im- 
portant part in the oil engine field on the Pacific 
Coast as well as in the realm of gas engines. 

As a natural result of the combination of the 
Atlas Gas Engine Company and the Imperial Gas 
Engine Company and the removal of the Imperial 
equipment to the Oakland shops of the Atlas 
Company, the facilities for turning out fine engine 
work at the Oakland plant have been greatly in- 
creased. As a further expansion made necessary 
by the increase of business and the successful 
proving up of the Atlas Diesel engine, the new 
combine is rushing preparations for a large ex- 
tension of their plant. It is the intention to in- 
crease the facilities of the present Atlas plant 
three fold and to this end a very large addition 
is to be started immediately to the present shop. 
Besides the greatly increased floor space for tools, 
etc., a thoroughly equipped test stand 40 by 40 
feet in size is to be installed and a new forty 
ton electric traveling crane with a forty foot span 
will be installed to traverse the entire length of 
the shop and also outside and over the railroad 
spur tracks, thus facilitating the unloading of 
materials and the loading of finished engines for 
shipment. When completed, the new Atlas-Im- 
perial plant will be one of the finest gas and 
Diesel engine building establishments in the 
country. 

The Atlas engineers have every reason to feel 
gratified at the performance of the first Marine 
Diesel engine they Have installed, that in the King 
County ferry which is to make the run between 
Vashon Island and Seattle. In a protracted trial 
of this craft on October 12, the engine acquitted 
itself with great satisfaction to every one con- 
cerned. 
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Naval Work at Mare Island 


HAT with two torpedo-boat destroyers, 
W the finishing of the “Cuyama,” the laying 

down of the big battleship “California” 
and the certainty that the yard will have to take 
care of every bit of the new naval program that 
it is capable of handling, Mare Island has many 
busy years ahead of it. 

The new battleship “California” will be 624 feet 
long, 96 feet beam, 47 feet 2 inches depth and will 
displace 32,300 tons at her mean draft of 30 feet 
3 inches. She is expected to make 21 knots on a 
12-hour trial and has a normal fuel oil capacity 
in her bunkers of 1900 tons. She will be armed 
with twelve 14inch 50-calibre guns mounted in 
heavy center-line turrets, three to the turret. 
There will be four submerged torpedo tubes, 
twenty-two 5-inch rapid-fire guns, four 6-pounder 
saluting guns, two l-pounder boat guns, four 3- 
inch anti-air craft guns, one 3-inch landing gun 
and two .30 calibre machine guns. 

The armor and protection against both mines 
and torpedo attack have been worked out in the 
greatest detail and embody many novel features 
which are the result of careful study of the naval 
engagements in the present war. 

The propeller drive will be electric, the electric 
generators being driven by steam turbines of 
28,000 h.p., the steam being supplied by oil-burn- 
ing water-tube boilers. Not only the type of 
machinery installation but its arrangement is said 
to be entirely different from any ever adopted for 
any previous warship. 

The “California” will be fitted with two cage 
masts bearing fire control platforms. Another 
feature of her appearance that will attract imme- 
diate attention is the clipper bow instead of the 
modified ram so familiar in nearly all battleships. 

The complement of the vessel will be 58 officers 
and 1022 men. Every convenience for the health 
and comfort of officers and crew has been care- 
fully worked out. Among other installations will 
be a completely fitted up dental office in charge of 
a dental surgeon, a barber shop with four chairs 
and many other conveniences made necessary by 
the presence of such a large crew. 

The use of electricity throughout the “Cali- 
fornia” will be most extended. In addition to the 
main propelling engines of the ship, the handling 
ot the ammunition and the firing of the guns will 
be done by electricity, boats will be hoisted in 
and out, anchors raised, the vessel steered and 
ventilator blowers operated electrically. Other 
minor machines driven by electricity will be a 
potato-peeler with a capacity of 1000 pounds an 
hour, ice cream freezers, a complete laundry in- 
stallation, printing machinery, food- and meat- 
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grinders, bread- and cake-mixer of 60 quarts 
capacity, dough-mixer of two barrels per hour and 
a dishwashing machine of 1000 dishes per hour 
capacity. 

A complete carpenter shop and machine shop, 
each with its independent motors, are provided 
for. The galley ranges, however, will be oil fired 
as this has been found to be more economical for 
navy uses than the electric ranges. 

In her boat outfit the ‘California’ will carry 
high-speed motor boats of the hydroplane type 
and these craft will be capable of high speed in 
almost any kind of weather. 

The laying down of a battleship 624 feet long 
necessitated many changes in slip work and 
much new handling equipment at Mare Island. 
In addition to extending the present cantilever 
crane track so as to reach the bow of the “Cali- 
fornia,” two of the hammer-headed type of ship- 
building cranes are to be erected on the north side 
of the slip. A third crane of this type, with the 
addition of the traveling feature, is to be installed 
on the water front as a fitting-out crane and in- 
cluded in this year’s appropriation is $300,000 for 
the construction of a floating crane of at least 150 
tons capacity at 90 feet. 

The destroyer “Shaw” is to be launched in the 
fall and completed by December 31. The “Shaw” 
will be followed on the destroyer ways by the 
“Caldwell,” which embodies the latest ideas 
gleaned from the observation of this type of ves- 
sel in the present European conflict. 


SECOND LAUNCHING AT SKINNER & 
EDDY’S. 


The Skinner & Eddy Corporation, Seattle’s big 
new steel shipbuilding yard, launched their second 
big steamer on October 21. This was the “Hannah 
Nielsen,” a sister ship of the “Niels Nielsen,” a 
description of which will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


On October 11, Mr. E. C. Ward was elected 
Vice-President and General Manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast Company and Mr. N. D. Moore was 
elected Second Vice-President. Mr. J. C. Ford 
has been elected Chairman of the Board and Mr. . 
E. G Ward, President of the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company, the Pacific Coast Coal Company, 
the Pacific Coast Railroad Company and the Pa- 
cific Coast Railway Company, while Mr. N. D. 
Moore has been elected Vice-President of the Pa- 
cific Coast Steamship Company, the Pacific Coast 
Railroad Company and the Pacific Coast Railway 
Company. 
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The Municipal Pier at Portland. 


for years has been found to be clean and bright 
when the covering is scraped off. : 

While asphaltic preparations are recognized as 
the most reliable preservatives of steel, it readily 
follows that the asphaltic coating itself, especially 
when used on steel material that is not perfectly 
rigid and which may undergo slight changes in 
form due to expansion and contraction, should be 
protected in such a manner as to insure practical 
immunity from any breaks or voids occurring in 
the coating, as the admission of air .to the steel 
surface is the thing to be most rigidly guarded 
against. 

In asbestos-protected metal, the asphaltic compound 
used is protected by a tough, opaque and insulating 
covering of pure asbestos felt, applied to both sides 
of the sheet so as to fully enclose the coating. This 
felt is applied while the asphaltic coating is hot and 
it is forced into the mixture under pressure forming 
a reliable surface binding. Both the asphalt solu- 
tion and the felt covering are drawn together over 
the edges of the metal,. thus forming an air-tight 
coating over the entire sheet or shape. The felt 
lining is then treated with a special water-proofing 
solution which serves the further purpose of creating 
a tough, smooth surface which is able to withstand 
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It is on Such Structures as This that Asbestos Protected Metal is Making Good. 


a great deal of hard treatment. This is necessary 
in order that the material can be shipped all over 
the world and stand the necessary rough handling 
met with in the erection of structures without result- 
ant damage to the asphaltic coating underneath. As 
the final touch in securing a building material that 
would insure a low up-keep as well as a low first 
cost, the asbestos felt is permanently colored with 
mineral pigments so that painting is unnecessary. 

While the products of the Asbestos Protected 
Metal Company have been used with marked suc- 
cess in the erection of buildings for cyaniding plants, 
iron and steel works, chemical works, refineries and 
mining erections of all kinds, the chief interest of 
the readers of the Pacific Marine Review will 
naturally center in the results obtained through its 
use on structures in close proximity to salt water. 
The rapid deterioration of ordinary corrugated metal 
roofing when exposed to the action of salt air is a 
problem that has long worried builders. We know 
of one concern which, in order to overcome the 
constant repair bills on such went to the 
great expense of putting a heavy slate roof on a 
large building—a roof with ten times the life of the 
building it covered. 

While Asbestos-protected metal is made in a wide 
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‘ard forms and sizes, its makers also 

uer any special work that may be re- 

ale the usual corrugated roof sheets an 
papboard siding has been gotten out in 
sheet sizes. The use of mansard, beaded 
sheets permit of a considerable latitude in 
effects. Special care has been given to the 

. and construction of louvres plates as these 
subjected in most factory buildings to extremes 

_ heat and cold as well as to the action of escaping 
fumes and gases. Ridgecaps, flashings, etc., are put 
.-up in standard and attractive forms, in fact it is 
easily possible to make a building roofed and sided 
with asbestos-protected metal very attractive and 
substantial in appearance. 

One notable western example of asbestos-protected 
metal roofing is found in the plant of the Goldfield 
Consolidated Milling and Transportation Company 
at Goldfield, Nevada, where all the structures, in- 
cluding stamp mills and reduction plant, have been 
fitted with over 350,000 square feet of roofing. 
This represents continued purchases for many years, 
the same roofing being called for as the plant was 
expanded. Asbestos Protected Metal has also found 
favor in our coast cities and is doing excellent serv- 
ice along the water fronts of Seattle, Portland and 
San Francisco. An important roofing contract just 
secured through the San Francisco representatives 
of the Asbestos Protected Metal Company is the 
roofing of the new ship tool building being erected by 
the Union Iron Works at their Alameda plant. 
Some of the recent western installations of asbestos- 
protected metal are pictured herewith and the local 
representatives of the Asbestos Protected Metal Com- 
pany, Messrs. Frazier and Wendall, who are located 
in the Hobart Building, San Francisco, report that 
the merits of their building material are coming to 
be fully appreciated on the West Coast. 


THOR PNEUMATIC TOOLS IN SHIPYARDS 
AND DRYDOCKS. 


While pneumatic tools have been used in ship- 
building and drydock work since they were first 
introduced, the importance of these small portable 
machines was never so fully realized as since the 
recent activity in the shipbuilding industry in this 
country. 

The unprecedented demand from shipbuilders 
for pneumatic tools for various kinds of work 
resulted in a complete study being made by the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Company of the 
service required and the tools best adapted there- 
to. This information, which is the result of 
numerous tests made with the Thor Air Tools, 
and observations made by the company’s experts 
has been furnished this paper for the benefit of its 
readers. 

It has been demonstrated that the size D-3 
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No. 90 Thor Safety First Riveting Hammer Driving 3 by 1 1/16- 
Inch Drift Bolts in Shipway. 
non-reversible piston air drill equipped with a No. 
3 Morse taper socket is best suited for drilling and 
reaming on all bulkheads, shell clips and all close 
work inside of the hull. This machine is also used 
for all work in the intercosals as well as for all 

13/16” and 15/16’ deck reaming. 


Y-Inch Holes on Poop Deck 
Ship. 


Size D-3 Thor Drill Reaming 
of 


The size C-4 non-reversible piston air drill 
equipped with a No. 4 Morse taper socket is used 
on all waterway bars, bulkheads, beam-brackets 
and shell clips where closeness is not essential. 
This machine is also adapted for all reaming in 
shell work, taking the place of the heavier drills 
formerly used. It weighs only 40 Ibs. and like the 
size D-3 machine it is equipped with a special 
spindle permitting the use of oversize shanks and 
tangs on twist drills and reamers. 

For boring out stern frame eyes and pintells, 
when the stern frame is in place the size ‘NN’ 
compound reversible machine is used. All classes 
of work requiring a boring bar and flue rolling up 
to 5” in diameter in marine boilers can be per- 
formed with this motor. 

The sizes E, F, and G small drills, are used 
by the plumbers, pipe-fitters and in the sheet 
metal shops for all drilling and reaming bolt holes 
or rivet holes on flanges, etc. These drills weigh 
only about 10 Ibs., and can be used in very close 


Size C-4 Thor Drill Reaming One-Inch Holes in Water-way 
Bars. 


corners, and although rated up to 9/16” capacity 
they can be used for drilling 3/4” and 7/8” diam- 
eter holes when they occur in a proximity of the 
work being done by the operator. 

The No. 8 close corner drill is a very handy 
machine in all close quarter drilling in water bot- 
toms between frames, while the No. 9 is used for 
all kinds of close quarter work in setting heavy 
engine frames, etc. It can also be 
reversible for rolling the outer tier of flues where 
ordinary center spindle drills can be operated. 

In the marine boiler shops the size ‘BB’ is used 
for stay-bolt drilling and tapping and running in 
stay bolts and driving studs. 

The size ‘BW’ reversible wood boring drill is 
adapted for all kinds of work up to boring 2” 
holes and general timbering about the stocks or 
launching ways or similar uses. 

The No. 72 portable air grinding machine can 
be used with satisfactory results in surfacing all 
kinds of armor plates, turrets, etc., after the 
chipping hammer or the burner. It is also used 
for cleaning and squaring the coping on channels, 
frames, beams, etc., after the burners are finished 
and is a very convenient tool for finishing up work 
on all parts of the ship. 

The size ‘B’ Thor pneumatic chipping hammer is 
the lightest tool on the market capable of the heav- 
iest shell-caulking and chipping. It weighs only 
1034 lbs. and is suited to all around cutting, 
scarfing and caulking, while the size either ‘M’ or ‘N’ 
scaling hammer is, particularly suited for tank testing 
work, being capable of performing the work of 
three hand testers. 
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Two Size N Thor Tank Testing Hammers at Work. 


The riveting hammers manufactured by this 
company are of the one-piece type, having a 
dropped forged barrel and handle which cannot 
come loose or leak air. The No. 60, equipped 
with an outside trigger, is recommended for all 
classes of shell, tank-top and bulkhead driving 
and is considered a standard riveter for all classes 
of shipyard work, being light and short in length. 
The No. 90, with outside trigger, is used in the 
marine boiler shop for steam-tight work. This 
hammer can be equipped with a “Safety First” 
rivet set retainer when so specified, making it 
particularly suited for driving drift bolts, spikes, 
etc., in the ways and stocks. The set retainer 
prevents an inexperienced operator from shooting 
the set out and losing same overboard. 


The factory of this company, located in Aurora, 
Illinois, 39 miles from Chicago, covers several 
acres and is the largest plant of its kind in the 
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world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
pneumatic tools. 
at No. 61 Fremont street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. The Perine Machinery Company, 209 
First avenue, South, Seattle, ‘Washington, and 
W. F. McKenney, 54 First street, Portland, Ore- 
gon, are agents in their respective territories. 
Branch offices are located in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Montreal, Birmingham, Vancouver, 
Los Angeles and Denver, while the general offices 
are in the Thor Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICA'S SHIPBUILDING POSITION. 


The following concise resumé of the world’s 
shipbuilding conditions reprinted from the 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce, one of the best 
known British shipping journals: 

The United States, for the first time in over 
half a century, is not only building more merchant 
shipping than any other country, but the output 
for 1916 probably will exceed that of all the rest 
of the world. 

The total decline in the world’s shipbuilding 
for 1914 and 1915, both compared with 1913, was 
1,438-ships of 2,611,373 gross tons. Adding the 
decreased output in shipyards for the first six 
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months of 1916 would bring the total since the 
outbreak of the war in August, 1914, up to 3,- 
500,000 gross tons, notwithstanding the present 
activity of American, Japanese and Dutch yards. 

The loss to international commerce through 
the decline in shipbuilding thus has been greater 
than the loss through the actual destruction of 
shipping, although the latter has fixed the world’s 
attention because of the submarine attacks on 
passenger steamships. Reports compiled early 
this month show that 1,346 ships of 2,713,996 
gross tons were destroyed from the outbreak of 
the war to June 30, 1916. 

These facts stand out in a statement on “Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding, 1912 to 1916,” made public 
by Mr. Eugene T. Chamberlain, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Navigation, Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the first six months of 1916 the United 
States launched and put into operation 192 ships 
of 228,016 gross tons (each over 100 tons)—more 
than the entire year’s output of 1914 or 1915. On 
July 1 last private American shipyards were build- 
ing or had on order 385 steel merchant ships of 
1,225,784 gross tons, of which 159 ships of 444,090 
gross tons will be launched before December 31 
next, thus indicating a total output for the present 
year of 351 steel ships of 672,106 gross tons. 

The belligerent Powers, which in 1913 launched 
2,798,580 gross tons of merchant ships, launched 
only 769,875 gross tons in 1915. The neutral 
Powers, outside of the United States, launched 
257,884 gross tons in 1913 and 254,303 tons in 
1915, 

The shipyards of Japan are fully occupied with 
work for two years, and have had to decline for- 
The 
ships building for delivery this year numbered 50, 
of 189,450 gross tons, which will be more than 
double Japan's largest output, that of 1914. Japa- 
nese builders have contracts for 104 ships, of 
464,370 gross tons, to be delivered in 1916, 1917, 
and 1918, the Osaka yard contracting to deliver 
35, of 162,400 tons. Japan is obliged to import 
steel, and this has extended considerably the mar- 
ket for American steel products. 

Shipyards of the Netherlands have contracted to 
build merchant ships practically up to their capac- 
ity for 1916, 1917, and into 1918. Ships thus 
building or ordered late in 1915 were reported at 
71, of 251,750 gross tons. Delivery, however, 
seems to be somewhat slow, as during the first 
three months of 1916 only seven new ships, of 
15,349 gross tons, were added to the Dutch sea- 
going merchant fleet, while in the same period 
the “Tubantia,”’ 13,910 tons; the “Palembang,’’ 
0673 tons, and others were sunk by submarines 
and drifting mines. , 

Norway’s output of 85,000 tons in 1915 was 
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The Freighter ‘‘Capto’’ Taking the Water at the Moore 


the largest recorded, and doubtless will be ex- 
ceeded this year, as more than a year ago Nor- 
wegians began to place large orders in American 
yards, some with a view to subsequent sale to 
Americans and others. 

Shipyards of the United Kingdom had under 
actual construction on March 31, 1916, 423 steel 
steamships, of 1,423,335 gross tons, many of which 
have been nearly completed but await materials. 
The dates of launch and completion in British 
yards are uncertain so long as yards are employed 
fully on naval construction and turning out war 
munitions for the Allies. During the first three 
months of 1916 British yards launched only 69 
steel steamers, of 80,561 gross tons. 

French shipyards also are fully employed on 
naval construction and the manufacture of muni- 
tions, and French shipowners have made inquiries 
for tonnage from American builders. There is in 
France a considerable tonnage of merchant steam- 
ships partly built. 

In December, 1915, Italian shipyards had 12 
steel steamships, of 82,482 gross tons, under 
construction. There are no returns from Austria- 
Hungary, and presumably shipbuilding has ceased 
under the Italian blockade of Trieste and Fiume. 

Since the outbreak of war Germany has printed 
no returns, and is supposed to be engaged in 
building submarines and on other naval construc- 
tion, repair and munition work. Cabled_ state- 
ments to the United States in July, 1916, from 
Hamburg-American and North German Lloyd 
authorities indicate that such merchant work as 
Germany has done since the outbreak of the war 
has been, with few exceptions, on ships ordered 
late in 1913 and early in 1914. 


LAUNCH OF THE “CAPTO.” 


On October 14, the Moore & Scott Iron Works 
launched their first large ocean freighter, the “Capto.” 
This vessel was originally ordered by James Rolph, 
Jr., of San Francisco, but was disposed of during 
construction to the R. Stolt Nielsen Company of 
Haugesund, Norway. At the request of the owners, 
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(Gabriel Moulin Photo.) 
and Scott Iron Works Shipbuilding Plant, Oakland, Cal. 


Mrs. James Rolph, Jr., acted as sponsor for the 
craft. The “Capto” is 376 feet between perpendicu- 
lars, 52 feet 3 inches molded beam and 28 feet 
molded depth, and has a deadweight capacity of 
7100 tons. She will be driven by a General Electric 
Company Curtis geared turbine of 2400 horsepower, 
steam for which will be supplied by three single 
ended Scotch boilers. The contract for this vessel 
was signed on the last day of 1915, so that Moore 
&. Scott have virtually built new slips, created prac- 
tically a new shipyard and launched their first big 
ship in nine and one-half months. 


(Gabriel Moulin Photo.) 

The ‘‘Capto” Sliding Down the Ways. In the Foreground is 

a Portion of the Large Assemblage that Gathered to Wit- 

ness the Launching of the First of the Big Steamers 
Building at the Moore and Scott Plant. 


The General Electric Bulletin No. 44419 cover- 


‘ing railway motor gears and pinions is now be- 


ing distributed. This bulletin is handsomely il- 
lustrated and contains some valuable information 
on the design and cutting of gear teeth. 


The recent wreck of the “Storm Bird” on a 
New Zealand reef finished the career of one of 
the oldest steamers in active service. ‘The “Storm 
Bird” was built in Glasgow in 1854 and was just 
rounding out her 62nd year of active service when 
the attempt to cross New Zealand overland got 
the best of her. 


52 
A BIG REPAIR JOB 


The most difficult marine repair job of the year 
has been completed in Portland. 

It was the rebuilding of the Japanese steamer 
“Kenkon Maru No. 3” and it required just 68 
days. 

The Japanese steamer “Kenkon Maru No. 3” 
- was wrecked the night of January 12 on Belle 
Chain Reef, Mayne Island, British Columbia. She 
was laden with freight for Vladivostok when she 
struck. 

After several attempts to float the vessel she 
was given up by the London Salvage Association 
and then two months later the salvage again at- 
tempted by her owners, Inui Gomei Kaisha of 


Mr. William Cornfoot, of Portland, One of the Successful Bid- 
ders on the Extensive Repair Job on the 
“Kenkon Maru No. 3.” 


Kobe. ‘This attempt was successful and the ves- 
sel was taken to Esquimault, July 16, where her 
hull was patched up temporary to the long tow 
from Esquimault to Portland. 

William Cornfoot of Portland with J. F. Duthie 
& Co. of Seattle were the bidders who secured 
the work. The entire job was done at the Port 
of Portland dry dock. 

The vessel was towed around by the Port of 
Portland tug “Wallula” arriving at the dry dock 
August 6 and being immediately lifted. 

To the few people who had the patience to re- 
main at the dry dock that day. went the reward 
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Shattered Frames on the ‘‘Kenkon Maru.’’ The Vessel Pounded 
on the Rocks for Six Months. 


of seeing the worst looking hull that has come 
cut of water in this port in history. At first 
glance it looked as though it was folly to attempt 
the repairs of the vessel. 

The vessel had laid with both bow and stern 
on the rocks. She had faced the brunt of all the 
southerly weather from January to July and her 
hull both fore and aft was literally chewed up. 

But there was a ray of hope for the vessel in 
that amidships, where her engines and_ boilers 
hung, there was little or no damage. Three feet 
forward of the forward engine room bulkhead and 
six feet aft of the after engine room bulkhead, 
the damaged parts began. 

As the damaged hull was cut 
weight of the vessel had to be 
work erected about the vessel. ‘There was one 
nasty accident, the swells of a passing steamer 
tossing the dry dock about so that the No. 1 pon- 
toon caved in the false work and threw several 
workmen to the floor. One was seriously hurt. 

In all 120 plates had to be entirely renewed and 
80 additional plates had to be taken out, fared 
and replaced. The floors and tank tops in No. 1 
and No. 5 holds were so badly punctured that 
they, too, had to be renewed. The keel, a bar 
constructed keel, was bent and twisted over two- 
thirds of its length and had to be taken out, 
straightened and parts replaced. 


away the entire 
carried on false 


View of the Damaged ‘‘Kenkon Maru” in Dry Dock, Showing 
Distortion of the Bar Keel. 
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Large Dents in the Hull Plating. 


The vessel was placed in the water, her hull 
completed on October 6. When, ten days later 
the engines were turned over for the first time, 
there was an anxious crowd of men in that en- 
gine room. As minute an examination as could 
be made disclosed that the shafting was straight 


The Damage to the Vessel was Excessive Both Fore and Aft While the Bottom was in Fairly 
Good Condition Amidships Under the Engines and Boilers. 


intact, the shafting true and other working parts 
as good. Before that test a three day test of the 
three boilers at 1% times the usual steaming pres- 
sure was made and every boiler found perfect. 
The “Kenkon Maru No. 3” first sailed the seas 
as the British steamer “Ailsacraig,” and was built 


Looking Down on One of the Tank Tops. 


as a die but it was almost beyond human belief 
that the machinery could have gone through the 
pounding and twisting it did without some damage. 

At low speed, first, and later a little faster, the 
engine was turned over and every bearing found 


In Number One and Number Five Holds the Tank Tops Had to be Renewed, 


in Dundee in 1890 by W. B. Thompson & Co. 
The completion of this salvage job was an ex- 
cellent recommendation for the initial construction 
work of this firm as well as for the Portland man 
who rebuilt her. 


Broken and Distorted Frames Aft. 


The Bottom Was so Badly Chewed Uo Fore and Aft that the Weight of the Vessel in 


Dock Had to be Carried on False Work During the Progress of Repairs. 
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Capstan oe for the Motorship ‘‘Else,’’ Bullt by the Main 
Str tron Works, San Francisco, California. 


MOTORSHIP AUXILIARIES. 


The accompanying illustration shows a capstan 
windlass worked by a messenger chain operated 
by a donkey engine situated in the forecastle and 
also by hand. This capstan windlass was furn- 
ished for the motorship “Else” just completed at 
the yards of the Barbare Brothers, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, to the order of the A. O. Anderson Com- 


pany. 


The Main Street Iron Works of San Francisco, : 


manufacturer of the capstan windlass shown here- 
with, are doing a very large amount of work in 
connection with the deck machinery and mechan- 
ical outfits of the auxiliary motor ships building 
up and down the coast. In addition to furnishing 
machinery for the “Else,” the Main Street Iron 
Works are furnishing the deck machinery for the 
motorship “S. J. Allard,” building at the St. 
Helens Shipbuilding Company, St. Helens, Oregon, 
and also all the mechanical equipment including 
cargo and anchor hoists, propeller struts, bearings, 
etc., for the motorship “Number Three” at St. 
Helens. In addition to these the motorships “Si- 
erra” and “Columbia River” are to have their 
auxiliary machinery made at this well-known San 
Francisco machine shop, while twelve steamers 
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are being fitted with triple expansion engines 
ranging from 800 to 1000 horsepower each. 

In order to take care of its rapidly increasing 
business, the Main Street Iron Works recently out- 
fitted another large machine shop, but even with 
this addition the entire plant is now operating at 
its full capacity. 


MR. JAMES C. FORD. 


The consolidation carried out between the Pacific- 
Alaska Navigation Company and the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company while merely a working agree- 
ment takes the two owning companies out of active 
Participation in the steamship business. Thus while 
Mr. James C. Ford is chairman of the Board of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company and will no doubt 
always maintain a keen interest in the career of the 
newly-formed Pacific Steamship Company, he will 
no longer take an active part in the management of 
the coastwise steamers. The passing of Mr. Ford 
from actual steamship management on the Pacific 
Coast will be keenly felt by steamship operators up 
and down the Coast as he was a man of rare per- 
sonality and ability. 

Mr. Ford was born in Marshall County, Illinois, 
in 1860, and educated in the public schools of Chari- 
ton, Iowa. He entered the railroad service in 1877 
as an operator on the Middle Division of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; from 1878 to 
July, 1880, he was an operator at various points 
and agent and yardmaster at Granada, Colorado, for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; from 
July, 1880, to August, 1881, he was agent and 
stenographer to the purchasing agent of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad: from August, 1881, to the 
fall of 1882, stenographer to the Chief Engineers, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; from the 
fall of 1882 to the summer of 1883, stenographer 
to the Southwestern Railway Association at Chi- 
cago; from 1884 to September, 1889, with the 
Wisconsin, Iowa & Nebraska Railway, now the 
Chicago Great Western Railway, successively as 
stock claim agent, chief clerk auditor’s office, travel- 
ing auditor and chief clerk to a division superin- 
tendent: from September, 1889, to March, 1893, he 
was telegraph superintendent for the same road; 
from March, 1893, to September, 1894, General Su- 
perintendent’s assistant Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way: September, 1894, to May, 1898, Superintendent 
St. Paul and Dubuque division of the same line; 
from July to September, 1898, train dispatcher 
Northern Pacific Railway at Livingston. Montana: 
September, 1898, to March. 1899, chief clerk to 
Vice-President and General Manager, Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific Railway at Anaconda, Montana; 
March, 1899, to November 5, 1900, superintendent 
rail lines for the Pacific Coast Company at Seattle, 
Wash.; from November, 1900, to November, 1903, 
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assistant general manager of the Pacific Coast Com- 
pany, and from November, 1903, to October, 1916, 
vice-president and general manager of the Pacific 
. Coast Company, also president of the Pacific Coast 
Railway, Pacific Coast Railroad, Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company, and Pacific Coast Coal Company. 
It was from these latter positions that Mr. Ford 
stepped into the chairmanship of the Board of Di- 
rectors for the same companies. 


THE HEATH SHIPBUILDING COMPANY. 


The organization of one of Portland’s new ship- 
building concerns, the Heath Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, was perfected on September 18 with the 
election of John H. Burgard as president; George 
FE. Hardy, vice-president and general manager; 
J. Fred Larson, secretary, and E. W. Heath, gen- 
eral superintendent. These officers together with 
Russel Hawkins, Franklin T. Griffith, Lieutenant 
Commander J. H. Blackburn, U. S. N., and E. A. 
Gager, form the directorate. 

The new yard will be located in South Portland 
on land leased from the O. W. R. & N. Company 
and will have 1100 feet of available waterfront. 
Among the well-known Portlanders who own 
stock in the new concern are F. W. Vogle, Charles 
Dahl, Nathan Strauss, W. B. Warren, Paul Wes- 
singer, Henry Wagner, Sherman O’Gorman and 
W. W. Griffith. 

The building plans provide for four sets of ways 
with mold loft, bandsaw shed, blacksmith shop, 
mill, etc. Six five-masted top-sail schooners will 
be built and the Company expects to finish their 
first boat in 10 months and deliver the sixth in 
19 months. The capital stock of the Heath Ship- 
building Company is $100,000. 


PORTLAND NOTES. 


Organization of a community ship-owning con- 
cern, the Maid of Douglas Steamship Company, 
has been perfected here and stock in the first 
vessel, the “Maid of Douglas,” is being sold. The 


_and general manager. 


company is incorporated for $250,000 and has the 
backing of leading bankers. A. C.: Callan is pro- 
moting the scheme. A contract to build a motor- 
ship 250 feet in length, 43%4 feet beam and 21 
feet depth of hold, has been awarded to the 
Standifer-Clarkson Co., and work is to start at 
once. 

The Heath Shipbuilding Co. perfected its or- 
ganization here during the month. John H. Bur- 
gard, member of the public dock commission and 
a prominent insurance man, is president of the 
concern, while Geo. E. Hardy, formerly secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, is vice-president 
E. W. Heath is the superin- 
tendent and. E. A. Gager contracting engineer. 
Other officers are J. Fred Larseon, secretary; Rus- 
sell Hawkins, Franklin T. Griffith and Lieut. Com- 
mander J. H. Blackburn, U. S. N., directors. Work 
on the plant is well under way and the keel will 
be laid for the first motorship November 1. The 
Pacific Motorship Company of Christiania, Nor- 
way, has ordered six motorships from this firm 
and the Oregon Navigation company two. 

The Septembtr survey of the mouth of the 
Columbia River showed a channel 40 feet in depth 
and 800 feet in width, while for 1200 feet on either 
side of this channel there is 36 feet of water. 

James Feeney, of Feeney & Bremer, Tillamook, 
has incorporated the Vancouver Shipbuilding Co., 
and plans a wooden shipbuilding plant just across 
the Columbia River from Portland. 

The old steamer “Telegraph,” now the “Olym- 
pian,” arrived here during the month after an 
absence of 11 years. She has been purchased by 
John C. Ayres for service about Portland. The 
“Olympian” was built in Everett in 1903 by Capt. 
U. B. Scott. She came here for service during 
the Lewis & Clark fair and then went back to 
the sound, where she has run since that time. It 


_ has not been decided what run she will go on. 


Capt. E. M. Wall of San Francisco was a 
visitor here during the month, discussing ‘with 
local shipbuilders the possibility of placing orders 
for two steam schooners. 

John H. Price, designer of the Columbia River 
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motorship “City of Portland,’ the motorships 
“Ruby” and “June,” and of all the McCormick 
steam schooners, has resigned his post as head of 
the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., and will here- 
after be an independent marine architect. He 
retains an advisory post with the St. Helens plant 
in addition to a similar post with the Wallace 
yards in Vancouver, B. C., where nine duplicates 
of the “City of Portland” are being constructed. 


THE “RADOJET” AIR PUMP (Patented). 


A new and interesting type of air pump for 
producing highest possible vacuum economically, 
which represents the highest development in that 
class of pumps, was recently introduced by the 
C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Company of Phila- 
delphia. Usually a radical improvement in eco- 
nomy or efficiency is attained by increased com- 
plications. In this air pump, however, the im- 
provements were attained by simplification. 

The new device is called the “Radojet’” Air 
Pump (Patented) and is a substitute for any air 
pump working on the dry air principle, of either 
the reciprocating, rotative, rotafy or hydraulic 
entrainment type. It has no piston or valves; and 
is operated by live steam jets which by passing 
through nozzles of special and patented design 
obtain a high velocity that entrain the air and 
non-condensable gases from the condenser and 
compress same to atmospheric pressure. 

Fig. 1: a photograph of the “Radojet” Air Pump 
for a Surface Condenser condensing about 20,000 
pounds of steam per hour. It will be noted that 
the size of this pump is extremely small, requir- 
ing very little space. 


The ‘‘Radojet,” a New and Interesting Type of Air Pump 
Gotten Out by the C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Company. 
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The exhaust steam from the “Radojet” Air 
Pump is discharged into the feed tank in a con- 
densed form, and serves to raise the temperature 
of the feed water. In other words, all the heat 
contained in the live steam used for the opera- 
tion of the ““Radojet” pump is utilized, thus giving 
a thermal efficiency of practically 95%. The con- 
densed steam is taken from the hot well of the 
condenser by a turbine or electric driven Con- 
densate Pump and discharged into the feed water 
tank, where is mixes with drains from other aux- 
iliaries and the exhaust steam coming from the 
“Radojet” Air Pump. A separating wall with an 
overflow is provided to force the water to rise, 
thereby freeing the air which escapes through a 
vent arranged on the top cover of the feed tank. 
The “Radojet” Air Pump may be located at any 
convenient place close to the condenser. The air 
suction should be arranged a little higher than the 
air suction of the condenser, so as to form a 
drain towards the condenser. 


An automatic steam pressure regulating valve 
is supplied with the “Radojet” Air Pump, which 
should be arranged somewhere in the highest point 
of the live steam line. Its purpose is to main- 
tain a constant steam pressure at the inlet of the 
air pump, thereby insuring a uniform steam con- 
sumption with varying boiler pressure. 

The back pressure on the exhaust of the “Rado- 
jet” Air Pump should not exceed % pound gauge. 
A circulating pipe with a float operated valve is 
also seen in Fig. 2. The object of this circulating 
pipe is the following: if the main engines of a 
marine installation come to a sudden stop, as is 
frequently the case when maneuvering, very little 
water will be discharged by the condensate pump 
to the feed tank. The “Radojet” pump being in 
operation, steam will continuously enter the feed 
tank, and the heat contained in the steam will 


‘cause an increase of temperature of the water in 


the feed tank which may soon reach the boiling 
point, unless some additional water supply is pro- 
vided for; the float operated regulating valve and 
the circulating pipe serve this purpose. As soon 
as the quantity of water supplied to the feed tank 
becomes smaller, the water level in the first com- 
partment of the tank will fall, thereby opening 
the automatic regulating valve and allowing some 
water to be sucked into the condenser through 
the circulating pipe. This water by falling down 
over the cooled tubes will be reduced in tempera- 
ture and will be returned by the condensate pump 
to the feed tank, thus preventing boiling. 

The “Radojet” Air Pump may also be used 
with advantage with reciprocating engines where 
lower vacua than those provided for on turbine 
installations are required. ‘The reciprocating air 
pump, which is generally operated directly by a 
lever connected with links to the cross head of 
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the main engine, will be replaced by the “Rado- 
jet” Air Pump removing the air, with a small 
direct acting Hot Well Pump for removing the 
condensed steam from the condenser. 

The advantages of this new device may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Extreme simplicity and consequent ease of 
manipulation and operation. The apparatus is 
static. All that is required to start it is to open 
the steam valve, and to stop it, to close the same. 
No attention is required during its running. 

2. Minimum space requirements as compared 
with other types of vacuum producing apparatus, 
the space occupied being about 1/10 of that of an 
ordinary reciprocating pump. 

3. Minimum weight, the weight being about 1/6 
that of a reciprocating air pump. 

4. Complete absence of internal moving parts 
so that wear is eliminated and the efficiency does 
not drop off after long periods of operation. 

5. Great flexibility in locating the apparatus, 
which is of importance for marine installations. 

6. Highest efficiency, the steam consumption of 
the apparatus being less than that of the recipro- 
cating air pump. 


BULKHEAD AND LOAD LINES 
COMMITTEE. 

The following committee of shipbuilders, naval 
architects and shipowners has been designated as 
a result of the conference on September 27 at the 
office of Secretary Redfield, Department of Com- 
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Working of the “Radojet” Air Pump. 


merce, to consider the questions of bulkheads and 
loadlines and report to Secretary Redfield later: 
Stevenson Taylor, of New York, president of the 
American Bureau of Shipping and of the American 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers; H. C. Sadler, Ann Arbor, Mich., Professor 
of Naval Architecture, University of Michigan; 
H. N. Herriman, Cleveland, Ohio; C. J. Olson, 
San Francisco; H. H. Raymond, New York, man- 
ager Clyde & Mallory S. S. Co.; T. M. Corn- 
brooks, Sparrows Point, Md., chief engineer and 
naval architect, Bethlehem Steel Company’s Mary- 
land shipbuilding plant; William Gatewood, New- 
port News, Va., naval architect, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; W. A. Dobson, 
naval architect, Philadelphia; Wm. Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine Building Co., and J. W. Powell, 
Quincy, Mass., president Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company. 

The date and place of the first meeting of the 
committee will be arranged by Mr. Stevenson 
Taylor. 


Mr. Gilbert Loken, with George McNear & Com- 
pany, returned to San Francisco on October 16 from 
a three months’ business trip to Norway and Sweden. 


Mr. Charles Fulton, the San Pedro shipbuilder 
who has two big wooden steam schooners on the 
ways, one for J. R. Hanify and the other for Sud- 
den & Christenson, spent a portion of the past 
month in San Francisco on business. 


The Blackmer Rotary Pump 


HE Blackmer pump, which 
T has come rapidly into prom- 

inence during the past few 
years, has been in use by some of 
the largest concerns in the United 
States for the past twelve years, 
but on account of poor manage- 
ment the sale of these now widely 
used pumps was not pushed nor 
their good features advertised until about four years 
ago. At that time a new president and manager of 
the Blackmer Rotary Pump Company was elected 
who had implicit confidence in the pump and what 
it would accomplish. 


The Blackmer pump was not a perfect success 
in the beginning and in some cases it fell down. 
This is not the case to-day, however, as it is 
being shipped all over the world for handling 
different liquids. These pumps are successfully 
moving water, oil, gasoline, turpentine, milk, cream, 
ammonia, soap, beer, whiskeys, wines, tar and 
asphalt. They have proven themselves very de- 
sirable as bilge pumps as they serve a dual pur- 
pose, not only being excellent bilge pumps but 
also acting as fire and sanitary pumps, delivering 
water for washing down decks, etc., as they are 
positive in action and work against pressures up 
to 75 or 100 pounds. 

The Blackmer pump has been improved during 
the past four years until to-day the sale is going 
forward by leaps and bounds, and during this time 
the output has increased over 600 per cent. The 
new president of the Blackmer Company has pur- 
chased a large number of machines and despite 
the fact that these are all in operation and more 


160 Gallons Per Minute Pumped by a Blackmer Rotary Pump 
With a 2'2 H. P. Engine, Making a Lift of 6 Feet 
Through a Horizontal Pipe 25 Feet Long. 
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tools ordered, the output is not sufficient to meet 
the demand. 

It is stated that the former management of the 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Company had some trouble 
due to faulty design in some of the pumps and to 
users installing them in places where it was prac- 
tically impossible for any pump to work satisfac- 
torily. The present management is very careful to 
see that pumps are placed only in the right fields 
and warns all purchasers about handling gritty 
substances. There are but five working parts in 
the Blackmer pump and they are so close fitting 


A View of the Little Demonstration Pump Used by All Black- 
mer Rotary Pump Company Salesmen to Illustrate the 
Working Features of This Widely Used Pump. 


that should sand enter the cylinder it would cause 
undue wear. The close fitting of parts reduces 
slippage to a minimum and, as the piston has a 
rotary motion and operates at low speeds, the effi- 
ciency cannot help but be exceptionally high. 

The simplicity of the Blackmer pump will be 
seen by looking over the cut below. The design 
is unique and one can see at a glance that they 
are positive in action. We find the bore of the 
cylinder is made up by three distinct circles and 
the piston or rotor is so placed that it closes at 
the top or housing within two-thousandths part of 
an inch. The buckets hang in piston loosely and 
are held in place by means of their weight as well 
as centrifugal force, which eliminates the springs 
and adjustments which so often cause trouble. 
By depending upon the centrifugal force to hold 
the buckets in place it makes a very light wearing 
surface and what little wear takes place will be 
taken up automatically, each bucket simply swing- 
ing out a little farther. This would have a ten- 
dency to keep up full efficiency of the pump until 
these buckets are worn out. 

The piston revolves around so that buckets pass 
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down over the lower opening, which 
is the intake, and passing through 
the extension chamber it draws the 
air out of the pipe which makes the 
pressure on the liquid. This forces 
it into the pump, which enables it to 
pick the liquid in a few seconds’ time 
without priming, a distance from 10 
to 20 feet according to size. Each 
bucket performs the same operation 
and carries it around to the port 
which opens into the upper pipe 
which is the discharge. At that point 
the piston or rotor closes within two- 
thousandths part of an inch, which 
forces out all liquid except what re- 
mains in recesses which acts as a 
seal to the pump and enables it to 
start almost instantly. 

In designing the pump the company has tried 
in every way to protect the user against unjust 
charges placed on repair parts by so many different 
manufacturers. They have made all the parts in- 
terchangeable, then should buckets or any part 
become worn it can be replaced without skilled 
labor, in a few minutes’ time, and we are told 
that they have made prices on each one of the 
parts so that they take only their proportion of 
the cost of the assembled pump. 

Another added feature which seems to be found 
in the Blackmer only is the lined type. They are 
building their pumps in either solid or lined type, 
but recommend the lined type. The inner lining is 
made of either cast iron with 10 per cent. steel 
or very hard smooth wearing bronze, then should' 
this cylinder wall become cut out by sand or 
undue wear it can be easily renewed, as the same 
is held in place by means of one key. This is 
found exceptionally valuable on board boats or in 


The 


This Cut Illustrates the Extreme Simplicity of the Blackmer 
Rotary Pump. 
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A Blackmer Rotary Pump Showing Lining Partly Removed. 
Ease of Relining These Pumps and Thus Insuring a 
Practically Unlimited Life for the Pump Cylinder is a 
Strong Point in the Blackmer Designs. 


isolated places, as should the cylinder wall become 
worn this can be renewed without disturbing pipe 
connections and by just removing the two heads. 
When the new liner is put in its place you have 
practically a new pump at a very small expense. 

The packing glands slip on the inside of stuffing 
box which is found in head. The only packing 
which is used is placed in the stuffing box and this 
gland is drawn down by two nuts which stops all 
leak and enables the pump to work against pressures 
up to 100 pounds. 

The cut found above illustrates the belt driven 
pump. ° 

Great care has been taken in making the base 
rigid which keeps the shaft in proper line at all times. 

The Blackmer Rotary Pump Company does not 
build all their pumps for belt drives, as in a large 
proportion of their output the pump is mounted on a 
cast-iron base and connected to either electric motor, 
gasoline or steam engine by means of cast-iron cut 
gears with rawhide or bronze pinions. 


EARNINGS OF INTERNATIONAL. 


The way has been paved for the dis- 
charge of the receivers for the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company and 
the return of its management to security 
holders. Common and preferred stock- 
holders approved at a special meeting in 
Hoboken, N. J., a re-organization plan 
which provides, among other important 
features, for the taking of $37,500,000 
cash from the company’s treasury to retire 
half the outstanding bonds with 6 per cent. 
bonds to replace the other half. The com- 
pany has been in receivership since April, 
1915. 

Action on the proposition to pay a large 
part of the cumulative back dividends on 
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the preferred stock, amounting to more than 80 per 
cent., was deferred, but this probably will be taken 
up by the new board of directors, named at re- 
organization meeting. 

Earnings of the International Mercantile Marine 
since the war have been enormous—so large as to 
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wipe out virtually all obligations and leave a hand- 
some surplus. 

A little more than a year ago, Marine common 
sold at a fraction of a dollar a share. Recently 


it rose to $51, the preferred meantime advancing 
from $3 to almost $126. 


(G. W. Miller Photo.) 


One of the Two Big Steamers Bullding at ‘the Stone Shipyard in Frame. 


The W. F. Stone Shipyard 


best known shipyards on the Pacific Coast, 

having a long list of well known craft to its 
credit. The Stone yard was founded in 1899 at Har- 
bor View, San Francisco, and was moved to its 
present location in Oakland in 1912. The list of ves- 
sels built at these plants during the past sixteen 
years is quite a pretentious one and includes the 
steamers “Santa Barbara,” “Santa Monica,” “Eliza- 
beth,” “Carlos,” “Chilcat” and “Anvil”; the schoon- 
ers “W. H. Marston,” “Soquel,” “Salem,” “Oak- 
land,” “Sausalito,” “Neptune,” “Moana,” “Atlas,” 
“Hermes” and “Golden State”; the bay freighters 
“Commodore,” “Eagle,” “Governor M. B. M,” 
“Lark,” “Golden West” and “Pirate”; and 
the tug boats “Richmond,” “Sea Prince,” “Sea 
Lark,” “Arabs,” “Standard No. 1,” “Pedro Costa,” 


“Paladini Brothers,” “Alexander Volta,” “Polar 
Bear,” “Falcon,” “Frank B,” and a fleet of fifteen 


tugs for the Crowley Launch and Tug Boat Com- 


Te W. F. Stone establishment is one of the 


pany. The Stone shipyard has always been noted 
for its yacht work, many of the finest pleasure 
craft on San Francisco Bay having been turned 
out by W. F. Stone, who holds a high place as a 


designer as well as a builder. The Gardner de- 
signed sloop “Westward” is one of the Stone- 


built yachts that has been singularly successful. 
At the present time, two sister steamers, the 
“Ryder Hanify” and the “Robert C. Sudden,” are 
being built at the Stone yard for the J. R. Hanify 
Company and Sudden and Christenson respective- 
ly. The dimensions of these boats are: length 
over all 233 feet 6 inches, beam outside planking 
43 feet 6 inches, depth of hold from top of 12- 
inch ceiling next to assistant sister keelson to 
under side of deck planking 17 feet 6 inches. They 
are being built to carry 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
and when finished will probably be the largest 
wooden steamers in service on the Pacific Coast. 
Unlike the ordinary steam schooner they have 
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Deck Plan and Inboard Profile of a Schooner for Atkins Kroll Designed by W. F. Stone. 
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(G. W. Miller Photo.) 


This Picture Shows the Method of Carrying the Ceiling Strakes Down in the Bow so that Everv Strake of Ceiling Will Reach 
the Stem While the Planking Crosses the Ceiling Diagonally, Making for Stiffness. 


a large underdeck cargo capacity, 2275 measure- 
ment tons, thereby being well suited for carrying 
lumber off shore and returning with a profitable 
underdeck cargo. 

A new departure in the construction of wooden 
steamers has been worked into the design of these 
vessels by carrying the ceiling down at the ends 
as low as possible and crowning it up amidships. 
By fitting the ceiling in this manner a truss is 
formed along the sides and it carries a solid 14- 
foot wall two-thirds the length of the vessel to 
the stem. The planking, therefore, crosses the 
ceiling diagonally, making a very rigid construc- 
tion. The main reason for installing the ceiling in 
this manner is to do away with the possible 
chance of hogging. Ordinarily the ceiling is fitted 
with the shear of the ship, running up to the bow, 


with a resultant tendency to bend down, but when 
the ceiling is crowned in the center and carried: 
down at the ends, the natural tendency is to lift. 
In addition to gaining lifting power or tendency, 
structural strength is also gained because every 
strake of ceiling is carried to the bow, whereas 
in carrying the ceiling up only a portion of the 
strakes are carried to the stem. This is illus- 
trative of one result following the remarkable re- 
vival of wooden shipbuilding on the Pacific Coast. 
The shipbuilder is constantly striving to get more 
and more results out of the materials worked into 
the wooden hulls he is fabricating and many im- 
provements in ship construction are resulting. 
The classification societies are naturally keenly 
interested in the improvements being instituted at 
some of the wooden shipbuilding yards and the 
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(G. W. Miller Photo.) 


Part of W. F. Stone’s Shipyard Crew Gathered Around the Bow Framing of One of the Big Wooden Steamers. 
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Sail Plan of the Stone Designed Schooner for Atkins, er ee craft will be Built in Hong Kong and the Entire Hull 
e Teak. 


American Bureau of Shipping has warmly com- 
mended the ceiling construction in these two 
steamers. 

Generally speaking, the hulls of these two 
steamers are constructed of Douglas fir. The 
keels are 18 inches moulded and 18 inches sided, 
the stems are of oak 18 inches moulded and 18 
inches sided, the stern posts 24 inches molded, 
18 inches sided at the keel and 24 inches at the 
center of the shaft. The rudder posts are of iron- 
bark, 18 inches moulded and 18 inches sided. The 
frames are spaced 32 inches centers, sided 12 
inches and moulded at the keel 20% inches, at 
the bilge 15 inches, at the deck 10 inches and at 
the rail 914 inches and are carried up in way of 
the midship house. The main keelsons are sided 
18 inches, moulded 24 inches; rider keelsons sided 
18 inches, moulded 18 inches and sister keelsons 
sided 18 inches, and moulded to be flush with 
main keelson. The ceiling is 12 inches thick and 
edge bolted. The clamps are 14 inches by 16 
inches, deck beams 16 inches by 16 inches, and 16 
by 18 inches in way of hatches and masts, outside 
planking generally 4 inches thick, wales 6 inches 
thick and garboard strakes 6 inches by 16 inches. 

The two steamers will be powered with triple 
expansion engines of 1000 horsepower which will 
be furnished by the Main Street Iron Works of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. W. F. Stone has just designed an auxiliary 
schooner for Atkins and Kroll. This craft, a sail 
plan and inboard profile of which are shown here- 
with, is to be constructed throughout of teak and 
is designed to carry 500 tons deadweight. Her 
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dimensions will be length over all 176 feet, beam 
moulded 38 feet 1 inch and depth moulded 14 
feet 6 inches. This fine schooner will be built in 
Hong Kong. 


WESTINGHOUSE DRIVES NUMEROUS. 


Orders totaling more than $2,700,000 have re- 
cently been received by the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company of East Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
equipping with propelling machinery 44’ merchant 
ships, now under construction or contracted for at 
the yards of shipbuilding companies on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The company also 
has in immediate prospect the equipping of 16 
merchant ships in addition to the 44 above men- 
tioned, bringing the total number of ships up to 
60 and the total value of the orders for machinery 
to be supplied by the Westinghouse Machine 
Company to approximately three and three-quar- 
ter million dollars. 

The ships are to be equipped with the latest 
refinements in the line of propelling machinery, 
consisting of Westinghouse turbines with double 
reduction gears, and with few exceptions, con- 
densing equipment. The first ship which has been 
so equipped is the “Malmanger,” launched at the 
Chester Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa., on 
August 26th, 1916. 

The business above described covers strictly 
merchant ships and does not include orders re- 
ceived for propelling machinery for, the United 
States Navy, or for foreign governments. 
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GERMAN SUBMARINE RAID. 


The photograph herewith shows the German sub- 
marine “U-53” leaving Newport, Rhode Island, on 
her recent raiding expedition. The frequent visits 
of such boats would perhaps lead to grave conse- 
quences as the submarines of different nations are 
hardly distinguishable at sea and the sinking of an 
American submarine in mistake for a German craft 
would surely arouse a situation that would be very 
hard to dispose of satisfactorily. 


MOST EFFICIENT SCREW PROPELLER 


DESIGNS. 
Improperly designed propellers cause great 
waste of power, loss of time and money. To 


remedy this the American Screw Propeller Com- 
pany of 1520 Sansom street, Philadelphia, offer 
their services to shipbuilders, owners, naval ar- 
chitects, and marine engineers to secure propeller 
designs of the highest possible efficiency, all work 
being done by the Dyson Method and under the 
personal supervision of Captain Dyson, U. S. N., 
who is one of the company’s consulting engineers. 

This company has more accurate data (based 
on actual trial performances), than has any one 
else, and it is this fact together with their un- 
rivaled equipment for the work, which enables 
them to produce the best designs obtainable to- 
day. 

The American Screw Propeller Company has 
published a little booklet containing a short his- 
tory of the screw propeller, as well as the data re- 
quired for designing a proper propeller; this book- 
let will be sent free of charge for the writing, and 
no architect or marine engineer should fail to 
read it. 


Mr. David Rodgers, general manager of the 
Skinner & Eddy Corporation’s Seattle shipyard, is 
being warmly congratulated on his achievement in 
getting a shipyard together and launching a big steel 
freighter in nine months. 


OLYMPIA SHIPBUILDING COMPANY. 


The Olympia Shipbuilding Company was re- 
cently incorporated at Olympia, Washington, with 
the following officers: Eugene R. Ward, presi- 
dent; J. L. Peters, vice-president; C. J. Lord, 
treasurer and Dr. C. H. Carlyon, secretary; these 
gentlemen together with Wallace W. West and 
Herman Mallory form the directorate. Construc- 
tion on the first ship, which will be a five-masted 
schooner, is just commencing and the yard is be- 
ing laid out on the concern’s property which 
covers five blocks of land with quite an extended 
water front. 


“SHNA-YAK” FINALLY SALVED. 


After having been ashore five miles south of 
Cape Sur, the little steamer “Shna-Yak” was 
finally towed into San Francisco Bay on October 
15. This steamer went ashore on July 22 and on 
August 29 she was purchased by the Western 
Mercantile Marine Company for $10,550. After 
having been given up by others, she was _ suc- 
cessfully floated by the Haviside Brothers. 


LAUNCH OF THE “RUBY.” 


The three-masted auxiliary schooner “Ruby,” 
a sister ship to the “June,” was launched at the 
St. Helens Shipbuilding Company, St. Helens, 
Oregon, on October 7. The “Ruby” is 230 by 44 
by 19 feet, molded dimensions, and will be loaded 
for Balboa as soon as completed. 


Mr. Paul R. Coop has been appointed San Fran- 
cisco representative of the Eckliff Automatic Boiler 
Circulator Company of Detroit, Michigan, with 
offices in the Hobart Building, San Francisco. 


Mr. H. W. Roberts, Los Angeles agent of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, has just 
completed a five months’ tour of the Orient, study- 
ing trade conditions. 


(International Film Service Photo.) 


The German Submarine “‘U-53,” the First Underseas Craft to Make a Raid on Shipping Along the American Coast. 
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THE MIDWAY FIELD SITUATION. 


from Nome to Punta Arenas recognizes the 

great commercial importance of fuel oil. In 
Pacific Coast shipping, liquid fuel is paramount, in 
stationary installations its use under boilers as a 
substitute for coal has become almost universal and 
the stupendous strides made by the automobile in- 
dustry have set up demands for the refined products 
of our wells that are taxing the refiner’s inventive 
ingenuity to the utmost. 

It seems inevitable that we must face a crude oil 
shortage in the not far distant future and the prob- 
lem of meeting and overcoming this shortage is a 
grave and important one. Naturally there are but 
two ways of coping with this impending situation 
whenever it shall begin to make itself seriously 
felt. Conservation of our natural oil supply may be 
secured by cutting down the production or by the 
securing of such economies as may be brought about 
in refining processes, the improvement of boilers 
and burners using crude oils, better economies in 
oil-driven machinery and a less reckless use of gas- 
oline by the motor-using public. 


F-, fiom om along the shores of the Pacific 


The latter source of economy is one which to a 
great extent is taking care of itself since both the 
producer and the consumer are striving towards 
the same end. As to restriction of output, this is 
a matter of grave import to the Pacific Coast, since 
the industrial welfare of this section of our country 
is to a great extent dependent upon the continuation 
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of the oil supply. If we curtail the production of 
oil, we curtail the industrial output of the western 
fringe of our country. 

The United States Government, partly influenced 
by the insistence of the Navy Department, which 
became interested in the oil situation through the 
entirely laudable desire to set aside a permanent 
source of crude oil supply for the use of the Navy, 
decided to withdraw a large section of the Midway 
Field in California from entry. To properly con- 
serve an oil supply for the use of the Navy is an 


object deserving the most unstinted commendation, 


but it appears that the Government’s intentions are 
to lease these lands on a royalty basis to producers 
as soon as it has secured possession. The Govern- 
ment’s attitude naturally leads to the query whether 
the lands are being withdrawn in the name of con- 
servation or revenue. 

As to the “Law” in the case, the PactFic Marine 
REvIEW feels entirely incompetent to judge, but there 
are certain plain outstanding facts with reference to 
the withdrawal order which demand attention. The 
Mineral Lands Withdrawal Order was made by 
President Taft in September, 1909, and this Order 
covered a large section of the Midway Field, one 
of the large oil-producing areas of California. At 
the time of signing, President Taft expressed grave 
doubts as to the legality of the order as the instru- 
ment was drawn up without the order or sanction 
of Congress. A law, known as the Pickett Act, 
was passed by Congress on June 25, 1910, which 
was calculated to protect bona fide locators who 
had expended money on development work prior to 
that date. From a lawyer's standpoint, the Govern- 
ment’s right to preemptorily take back land that 
had been located and worked at great expense and 
in thorough good faith without either the intent or 
knowledge of infringing on any government right, 
was so flimsy that not only one but practically 
every legal adviser of a great number of inde- 
pendent producers advised their clients that they 
were perfectly within their rights to continue pro- 
ducing and marketing crude oil. The Government, 
on the other hand, not only started suits to obtain 
possession of lands located subsequent to the pas- 
sage of the Pickett Act, but has also gone behind 
this Act of Congress to secure possession of lands 
patented prior to June, 1910. 

The action of the Government since the pas- 
sage of the Pickett Act has not been such as to 
inspire confidence in the justice of the oil cases 
it is prosecuting. Oil companies who located on 
the Midway fields were not warned of trespass, 
in fact the Government played the spy upon them, 
letting them go ahead and sink money in de- 
velopment work while it gathered data and evi- 
dence. Let us consider what the ablest member 
of President Wilson’s Cabinet has to say about 
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this matter. 
dress, Mr. Franklin K. Lane has stated: 


“I hope that Congress will give consideration 
to this situation. These are lands withdrawn by 
President Taft in September, 1909, after part of 
them had been filed upon and some development 
begun. There was doubt at the time of the 
withdrawal as to its legality, there being no spe- 
cific statute on the books authorizing the ac- 
tion.- Congress at its. next session passed an 
act authorizing such withdrawal, and the same 
lands were subsequently withdrawn again in July, 
1910. 

“It was the opinion of many of the members 
of the bar that the withdrawal of 1909 was void 
and the operators proceeded to act in accordance 
with this advice. The result was that when the 
second withdrawal was made in 1910, there 
was a large number of operators engaged in 
drilling. The Government insisted on the 1909 
withdrawal and by a decision rendered last Spring 
the Supreme Court sustained the Government’s 
contention, so that to-day those who were not en- 
gaged in actual development of the lands at the 
time of the first withdrawal have no legal title. 

“Tf the full measure of the Government's right is 
acted upon as a basis of our policy in dealing with 
these lands, it will bankrupt many oil companies, 
and do what appears to me an injustice (and an 
unnecessary injustice) to those who have invested 
many millions of dollars under a mistake as to 
the law. 

“TI feel that this is one of those situations often 
arising in the life of the individual and of the 
State when it is not wise to exact all that the 
law allows, even as to those who are in the 
wrong.” 

This statement by the Secretary of the Interior 
is tantamount to saying that even though the 
Government may be technically right, it is morally 
wrong,—and no Government can afford to be 
morally wrong. 

So much for the “law” of the case. Let us now 
look for a moment at the Midway Field and view 
the Government’s action from the standpoint of 
justice. The Midway Fields have been developed 
almost entirely by the smaller independent pro- 
ducers who took advantage of the fact that the 
Standard Oil Company of California had been led 
by reason of its faith in the district to install a 
pipe line into the new territory by building a 
branch from its main line leading to Richmond on 
San Francisco Bay. ‘The product of the small 
companies which located on this land was mar- 
keted through this pipe line, the Standard Oil 
Company itself having a very limited output from 
the few wells it owned or leased. The field was 
a costly one to develop and many of the concerns 
will be utterly ruined if the Government's policy 
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In a published and authorized ad- is carried out since a large number of them have 


just reached the point where the first returns in 
shape of dividends are in sight. 

These small producers sold their oil to the 
Standard Oil Company who transported and 
marketed the product. When the Government 
opened suits against these producers, the Standard 
Oil Company was compelled to refuse acceptance 
of their oil since the Government would not agree 
to any proposition involving the impounding of oil 
sale receipts pending a settlement of the cases in 
the courts. The marketing company, after paying 
the producers for the oil, would run a grave risk 
of having judgment returned against it in favor of 
the Government for oil which had already been 
paid for once. ‘This was, of course, a risk that 
could not be taken even by the most powerful of 
companies and where the small producer could 
not persuade some bonding company that he was 
subject to a civil law suit rather than a perse- 
cution he lost the market for his oil. More 
fortunate companics in the meanwhile continue to 
ship their oil, gradually draining the field) and 
lessening the value of wells that are forced to 
stand idle. 

That there are companies operating in the Mid- 
way field on properties affected by the with- 
drawal order who were perfectly aware when en- 
tering the field that their occupation was very in- 
secure there can be little doubt. It is also true, 
however, that the bulk of the concerns affected by 
the Government prosecutions are guiltless of any 
intentional wrong, in fact went ahead only after 
receiving legal advice. To arbitrarily condemn, 
confiscate and pay for such properties under the 
stress of conservation of a great national resource 
would be right and justifiable, but to condemn and 
seize property without remuneration and even 
without the excuse of ministering to a great pub- 
lic need is not justice and never will be justice 
even if a thousand technicalities should render it 
lawful. 


TRANS-PACIFIC SHIPPING. 


The Department of Commerce at Washington 
has recently issued a brochure on_ trans-Pacific 
shipping, the data for which was gathered and 
compiled by commercial Attache Julean Arnold 
and Vice-Consul M. D. Kirjassoff of Yokohama. 
The subject matter is meant to show the altered 
conditions on the Pacific which have been brought 
about by the European war and the remarkable 
maritime expansion of Japan. The tonnage tables 
are especially interesting, and while the amounts 
of tonnage mentioned are, necessarily, not abso- 
lutely correct, they are without doubt very close 
approximations of the actual facts. 

These authorities figure that prior to the out- 
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The Freight and Passenger Steamer cae 


(Webster and Stevens Photo.) 


Launched at the weattls Construction and Dry Dock Company's 


Plant on September 23. 


break of war there was a total yearly freight 
capacity in trans-Pacific shipping, that is, regular 
steamers plying to and from the Orient and 
North Pacific Coast ports a grand total of 1,387,- 
113 tons.. This tonnage was made up as follows: 
353,060 tons or 25.45 per cent American; 410,305 
tons or 29.58 per cent British; 256,248 tons or 
18.47 per cent German and 367,500 tons or 26.5 
per cent Japanese. 

The conditions in May of the present year are 
calculated by the same authorities as follows: The 
total available yearly tonnage on regular lines at 
that date was figured at 960,960 tons and this was 
supplemented by 130,000 tons estimated for chart- 
ered shipping. The 960,960 tons were made up 
as follows: American flag 19,000 tons or 1.97 
per cent American; 364,260 tons or 37.9 per cent 
British; 100,000 tons or 10.04 per cent Dutch and 
477,700 tons or 50.09 per cent Japanese. If the 
130,000 tons of shipping capacity chartered by the 
Japanese lines are added the Japanese percentage 
rises to 55.75 per cent, and the percentages of ton- 
nage under other flags is, of course, proportion- 
ately decreased. 

Of course since May the percentage of tonnage 
under the American flag has been rising through 
the appearance of the Pacific Mail service on the 
trans-Pacific route once more, but it must be re- 
membered that the Japanese percentage is also 
rising and that the young world power of the Far 
East is making every effort ‘to consolidate and 
make permanent the fruits of the opportunity 
which she has seized with such splendid deter- 
mination. 


LAUNCH OF THE “CAUTO.” 


The Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Com- 
pany launched the first of a good-sized fleet under 
order at their plant when the “Cauto,” built to 
the order of the New York and Cuba Mail Steam- 
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ship Company, took her initial dip into the waters 
of Puget Sound on September 23. 

The “Cauto” is built to the highest rating in 
Lloyds and is 368 feet long over all, 351 feet 7 
inches between perpendiculars, 47 feet 9 inches 
molded beam and 27 feet 3 inches molded depth. 
Her deadweight carrying capacity will be 5250 
tons. 

The vessel will be driven by a triple expansion 
engine of 2500 horse power, steam being sup- 
plied by three single-ended Scotch boilers. The 
“Cauto” was christened by Miss Dorothy Alex- 
ander, daughter of the president of the newly- 
formed Pacific Steamship Company. 


The Ellerman Line has secured control of the 
Hull shipping firm of Thomas Wilson Son & 
Company. This is a very large amalgamation of 
steamship interests, as the Ellerman Line owned 
97 vessels trading to all parts of the world, and the 
Wilson firm is credited with 87 steamers. 


The Norway-Pacific Line has opened offices in 
San Francisco and their first steamer, the “Brazil,” 
is. expected during the present month. The “Bra- 
zil” will bring a cargo of coal from Norfolk for 
the U. S. Government and will be followed about 
one month later by the “Bayard,” which will also 
bring government coal. 


The Japanese steamer “Kosoku Maru” arrived 
at San Francisco October 14 with a general cargo 
consigned to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, and on dis- 
charging she will be placed on berth by Struthers 
& Dixon to load for Yokohama, Kobe and Vladi- 
vostok. Struthers & Dixon expect to clear her 
about November 28. 


The Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, has been awarded a contract for four 
freighters for Norwegian interests. 
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The ‘‘Minnesota’s’’ New Boilers 


One of the Sixteen Union Iron Works Heine Watertube Boilers 
Fitted on the ‘‘Minnesota."’ View Taken May 15. 


on September 29th marked the successful 

completion of one of the largest boiler jobs 
ever undertaken in this country. The “Minnesota” 
left Seattle on a voyage to Europe, with a full 
general cargo, in December, 1915. When off the 
coast of Lower California she developed so much 
boiler trouble that she was forced to turn north 
again and arrived at San Francisco on December 
14, 1915. 

The boiler installation on the “Minnesota” con- 
sisted of sixteen Niclausse water tube boilers con- 
taining a total of 272 elements, with 24 3'4-inch 
tubes in each element. The total heating surface 
was 40,614.8 square feet and the total grate surface 
1,080.8 square feet, giving a ratio of heating sur- 
face to grate surface of 1 to 37.6. These boilers 
were fitted with an induced draft system. 


T= trial of the big Hill liner “Minnesota” 


After several surveys and examinations it was 
finally decided to remove the old and install new 
boilers. The contract for this work was awarded 
the Union Iron Works Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, and consisted of building and_ installing, 
ready for sea, sixteen Union Heine boilers. The 
contract was awarded during January, 1916, with 
the understanding that the work was to be com- 
pleted by November 1, 1916. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining materials and the design of the boilers 
was somewhat modified on this account. The first 
material arrived at the shipyard on March 17th 
and the construction of the boilers commenced. 
The crowded condition of the Union Iron Works’ 
shops necessitated the major portion of the work 
being done in the open. Fortunately the weather 
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held good for outdoor work and the first boiler 
was tested on the 20th of May. The last of the 
sixteen boilers was tested on July 19th and 
landed on its foundations in the ship on the 20th. 

The general particulars of the new boilers are 
as follows: 


Heating surface per boiler........... 2720 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, all boilers.......... 43520 sq. ft. 
Grate surface, per boiler............. 71.5 sq. ft. 
Grate.surtace;, alll boilers:.écs 6s-deas.054 1144 sq. ft. 
eneth Offre: barsytseenchaaevassande 6 ft. 6 in. 
Width. Of oats cra 2: sie aand dt, ec ucnaididideanaetnapacuaers Mit: 
Working: pressure. osc conantasecesndaies 200! IDS, 
Ratio, heating surface to grate surface..... 38 to 1 


Steam drums 54 inches in diameter by 11 ft. 
3 in. long. , 

Tubes, 428 3-inch diameter by 8 feet long, each 
boiler. 

Each boiler has a 3-inch No. 16 twin Ashton 
nickel seat pop safety valve fitted with rocker shaft. 

Fires were lighted and steam raised on August 
28th and the boilers were tested under full steam 
and. the whole installation completed on Septem- 
ber 15th. 

The “Minnesota” was fully loaded and owing to 
her deep draft the work was performed in the bay 
about one and one-half miles off the Union Iron 
Works. Steam had to be kept up continuously 
and for this purpose a large cylindrical boiler was 
placed on the steamer’s deck. Oil and water tanks 
had also to be fitted on board so that steam could 


The Hill Liner Funnel Shifted to 


“Minnesota,” Showing the 
One Side in Order to Facilitate the Removal of 
Uptakes and Breechings. 
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Fore and Aft Elevation of One Battery of Boilers on the ‘‘Minnesota.” 


be steadily supplied for the dynamos and com- 
pressors supplying power for the use of the tools, 
hoists, etc. The smoke pipe was cut off and 
moved to one side as all the uptakes and breech- 
ings had to be removed and new ones installed. 
A twelve-ton derrick was erected at one side of 


the boiler-room hatch by which all the lifting was 
accomplished with the exception of the boilers 


themselves, which weighed twenty tons each and 
which were handled by a special boom rigged at 
the end of the boiler-room hatch. In addition to 
replacing the boilers, both the engine and fire 
rooms were gutted of old and obsolete auxiliaries, 
piping, etc., and the gratings and ladders were re- 
arranged. New feed heaters, evaporators, feed 
pumps and other auxiliaries were installed and a 
much simpler arrangement of piping provided. 
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Plan of the ‘‘Minnesota's”’ 
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New Boiler Installation, Showing the Arrangement of the Sixteen Union Iron Works 


Heine Watertube Boilers. 
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Progress View of the Work on the New Boilers for the ‘‘Minnesota.” Owing to the Crowded Condition of the Boiler Shop 
at the Union Iron Works Most of the Work Was Done in the Open. 


The Fire-Room on the Big Hill Liner “Minnesota.” This Big Ship Had the Misfortune to Require New Bollers at a Time 
When She Might Have Been Very Profitably Employed. 
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Detail View in One of the ‘‘Minnesota’s’”’ Fire-Rooms. 


The oil boilers had been operated under forced 
draft, but this system was discarded as it had 
never proven satisfactory, the new fireroom arrange- 
ment proving a decided improvement over the old. 
The accompanying photographs show the progress 
and give a general idea of the conditions under 
which one of the largest boiler jobs ever under- 
taken in this country was successfully carried to 
its conclusion. 

The “Minnesota” left the Union Iron Works on 
September 29th for a straight trial run out to sea, 
with 14 of her 16 boilers under steam. Full speed 
was maintained for five hours, during which time 
the boilers steamed very freely, furnishing steam 
for 74 revolutions, which drive the “Minnesota” 
at 14 knots. Everything worked very well and it 
was apparent that the same speed could be ob- 
tained with twelve boilers and good firemen, as 
the coal was only shoveled in, no slice bars being 
used. The fireroom was remarkably cool and the 
boilers showed an excellent draft. Although the 
water was carried high, as is customary on trial 
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trips, especially with water tube boilers, it never 
once carried over to the engines. The dry quality 
of the steam was very noticeable as was also the 
regular feeding of the boilers. The engines and 
auxiliaries functioned very well and the vessel re- 
turned to her anchorage after the trial ready to 
load or proceed to another port. 

The work on the “Minnesota” was carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. C. W. Wiley, who 
has recently been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the Seattle Construction and 
Dry Dock Company at Seattle. 


SHIPYARD NOTES. 


Portland and Columbia River shipyards report 
the following work during the month ending Oc- 
tober 15: 

Northwest Steel Co.—Norwegian steamer “Lau- 
vitz Kloster” is taking frame rapidly. Her floors 
are in and framing will be completed within two 
weeks. She will be launched early in January. 
The “Peter Wiley” is also being put in frame 
and is to be launched 60 days after the “Kloster.” 
The keel for a third vessel will be laid shortly. 

Willamette Iron & Steel Works—Boilers and 
machinery for first two Northwest Steel steamers 
in course of construction. Dredger “Clatsop” over- 
hauled at plant. Steamer “O. M. Clark” used 
drydock. Steamer “Olympian” at drydock two 
days for hog chain repairs. Several smaller river 
craft lifted in drydock. 

Columbia Engineering Works—Keel for motor- 
ship for M. T. Snyder of New Orleans laid and 
ways for second keel being prepared. 

Peninsula Shipbuilding Co—No. 1 motorship 
being planked. No. 2 motorship 90 per cent. 
ceiled. - Repaired steamer “O. M. Clark” at Ore- 
gon drydock, putting in new keel, several new 
planks, new propeller and repaired stern bearings. 

Standifer-Clarkson Co.—No. 1 motorship for 
Libby, McNeil & Libby in frame, ceiling in prog- 
ress. Keel for No. 2 for same firm to be laid 
shortly. 


A Broadside View of the ‘‘Minnesota” at the Union Iron Works’ Fitting Out Wharves. The Size of the Big Freight and 
Passenger Steamer is Indicated by the Large Tanker in the Foreground. 
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The Waddington Submarine. This Interesting Craft Embodied One of the First Successful Attempts to Produce an Under- 
water Craft Actually Propelled by Its Own Power. 


THE “WADDINGTON” SUBMARINE. 


We recently received the following letter: 
The Editor “Pacific Marine Review”: 

Sir:—I was much interested in reading in your Septem- 
ber issue an account of the “Baker” submarine built in 
1892 by Mr. Ballin, who states that: 

“George C. Baker should be given due credit for hav- 
ing invented and constructed at his own expense the first 
power driven submarine which demonstrated the possi- 
bility of underwater navigation.” 

I cannot let this statement pass without pointing out 
that six years previous to 1892 the Garrett-Nordenfelt 
steam-propelled submarine was constructed, also about 
the same time (1886) I patented and constructed the 
“Waddington” submarine, which was the first submarine 
to be propelled by electrical power, also was the first 
submarine to work on the “even-keel” principle. You 
will understand, of course, that I wish in no way to de- 
tract from Mr. Baker’s fame or achievement. 

Yours truly, 
J. F. WADDINGTON. 


Accompanying Mr. Waddington’s letter was a very in- 
teresting reprint from “The Machinery Market” of March 
1, 1888, which is reproduced herewith: 


“We illustrate herewith the novel electrical submarine 
vessel designed by Mr. Waddington, of J. F. Waddington 
and Company, shipbuilders and engineers, of Seacombe 
near Liverpool, which has of late attracted considerable 
attention, and which has been practically tried in the 
Mersey before representatives of the British and foreign 
governments. It has not yet passed out of the experi- 
mental, or at all events, probationary stage, but it is not 
too much to say that it seems likely to be the precursor 
of a system of submarine navigation which may, in time, 
rival the importance’ of the present high speed surface 
torpedo boat in the machinery of modern naval warfare. 

“Mr. Waddington’s submarine has a length of 37 feet, 
with a diameter of 6 feet amidships, tapering with a fair 
curve to a point at each end. The vessel is divided by 
bulkheads into three compartments, of which the smaller 
at the ends are used for the compressed air supply. The 
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center compartment contains the motive power arrange- 
ments and the space for working the vessel. On top, 
amidships, is the conning tower with a watertight scuttle 
for entrance into the interior. On either side amidships 
are large water ballast tanks. At the after end are the 
double vertical rudders GG, also the double horizontal 
rudders HH for keeping the vessel on an even keel 
when moving under water. These were originally con- 
nected to a pendulant suspended from the top of the 
vessel with a heavy weight at the bottom, but this ar- 
rangement was found too sluggish in action. An electro 
motor is now employed in moving it, having a worm 
gearing so contrived that when the vessel is on an even 
keel it becomes stationary. The slightest cant upwards 
or downwards, however, causes the rudders to move over 
to meet it and then stop, as in ordinary steam-steering 
ears. 

. “The motive power is electricity, and the arrangements 
for utilizing it consist of 45 large accumulator cells of 
660 ampere hours capacity each. They are coupled up in 
series to an electro motor, which drives the propeller 
direct at about 750 revolutions. When working at full 
speed the motor takes a current of 66 amperes and 90 
volts which would drive the vessel for 10 hours at 8 
miles per hour. All the reversing switches, steering 
gear, levers, etc., are led amidships to the steersman in 
the conning tower. 

“At each side amidships are inclinable side planes 
worked by a lever, and close against the bulkheads at 
each end compartment is a vertical tube right through 
the vessel, open top and bottom, so that the water from 
the double fans KK can have a clear course. Each of 
these double fans is worked by a separate motor, and 
can either be used together or separately. At the bottom 
of the vessel is a heavy weight arranged to be easily 
unshipped in an emergency. 

“The mode of working the vessel may be thus described: 
After reducing the buoyancy to a few hundred pounds, 
the motor is started, and a speed of four or five miles 
obtained. The side planes are then angled, and by regu- 
lating the angle and the speed. any depth below the sur- 
face can be maintained. If it be desirable to sink at 
once, the vertical propellers are set in motion, and by 
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The “Columbia River’? at Peterson’s Shipyard, Aberdeen, 


controlling the speed of these any depth can be main- 
tained. The fresh air supply is drawn as required from 
the end compartments, and the foul air allowed to blow 
off through a cock when the internal pressure becomes 
greater than the external. Provision is made for carry- 
ing two Locomotive Fish torpedoes, one on either side 
in the water, secured to the vessel by grips. These can 
be opened and released from the interior of the vessel. 


“It is not likely that the last is heard of Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s submarine, though its precise use in naval warfare 
and its capabilities have yet to be fully ascertained. The 
trials to which it has been subjected are regarded as very 
promising. On one occasion the representative of the 
Italian government went on board and descended with 
the inventor. Mr. Waddington is, we understand, en- 
gaged in further perfecting his invention, which, by the 
way, can be arranged to work equally well with com- 
pressed air as the motive power. A further trial is 
shortly to be made, when it is confidently expected that 
much higher speed will be obtained.” 


“COLUMBIA RIVER” LAUNCHED. 


On September 23 the five-masted auxiliary schooner 
“Columbia River,” building at the Peterson Shipbuilding 
Company’s yard, Aberdeen, Washington, was successfully 
launched. The vessel is 246 feet long, 42 feet 6 inches 
beam and depth 16 feet. The schooner is to the order 
of Balfour, Guthrie & Company and will complete a 
voyage with lumber to Australia before coming to San 
Francisco for the installation of her auxiliary engines. 


LAUNCH OF THE “MALMANGER.” 


The launching of the Norwegian oil tank steamer 
“Malmanger” on August 26th, at the yards of the Chester 
Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa., is an event that 
should prove of considerable interest in marine and 
shipping circles, as typifying a revival of American ship- 
building activity. 

Previous to the launching of the “Malmanger” there 
has been no activity in shipbuilding at this yard, which 
was at one time the John B. Roach yard, since the 
building of the “City of Savannah” for the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company in 1907. 

Besides the “Malmanger,” thirteen other ships are 
now under construction at the yards of the Chester Ship- 
building Company. All are to be equipped with the 
latest refinements in the line of propelling machinery, 
consisting of Westinghouse, cross-compound turbines 
with double reduction gears, and condensing equipment. 
The “Malmanger” is one of the newest type of oil tank 
steamers and will have a capacity of 8,800 tons of oil in 
bulk. She is 401 feet long, 54 feet beam, 32 feet deep, 
with a draft of 26 feet, and will have a speed of 10% 
knots an hour. 
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View Taken Shortly After the Vessel was Launched. 


MOTOR TANKER “RALPH M. BULLOWA.” 


The second ocean-going motor oil tanker launched in 
the United States took the water at Baltimore Septem- 
ber 17th from the shipyard of the Baltimore Dry Docks 
& Shipbuilding Co. She is one of an order of four 
originally laid down for the Transatlantic Motor Ship 
Co., of Christiania, in which Mr. Christoffer Hannevig, 
of the firm of Hannevig & Johnsen, New York, is inter- 
ested. This ship has since been sold to the Vacuum Oil 
Co., of New York, by Messrs. Hannevig & Johnsen, and 
has been named “Ralph M. Bullowa” by her new owners. 
Like her consorts, the ‘Ralph M. Bullowa”’ has been 
designed by Cox & Stevens, New York. 

She is built to Lloyds 100 Al class and the hull con- 
struction is on the Isherwood system of longitudinal 
framing. Her dimensions are 306 feet over all, 293 feet 
between perpendiculars, 47 feet beam and 28 feet depth 
molded. The draft loaded is 22’ 8”, the oil being con- 
tained in thirteen separate tanks formed by the shell of 
the vessel and divisional bulkheads, the total tank capac- 
ity being 5,000 tons. The machinery and living quarters 
are located aft, there being a funnel acting as up-take 
for donkey-boilers and also carrying the exhausts from 
motors; there are two masts, each having cargo booms, 
served by winches. A speed of 10 knots is expected. 
_In this vessel there are seven transverse bulkheads with 
a fore and aft or longitudinal bulkhead amidships, divi- 
ding the hold into twelve tanks, but the upper portion 
of the tank space in the wings port and starboard is 
separate. The main tanks being carried up and forming 
a continuous expansion trunk running over all the tanks. 
This leaves the wing tanks independent and available 
for cargo when weather conditions will permit deeper 
loading. 

An oil-fired Scotch boiler and a small donkey-boiler, 
also oil-fired, are installed aft over the main engine com- 
partment, supplying sufficient steam for operating the 
cargo pump, windlass, heating apparatus, winches and a 
10 k. w. electric generating set. The steering engine is 
steam driven, as are also the sanitary pumps. 


NEW LIETZ STANDARD BINNACLE. 


The cut herewith illustrates the new model of the 
Lietz Standard Binnacle, No. 3000A, patents applied 
for. As is well known, the Lietz nautical instruments 
have been on the market for over thirty years and it 
has been the constant aim of this concern to produce 
nothing but the best and also to continually improve 
their appliances in order that their instruments will give 
the best results when installed on the modern vessel 
of to-day. 

The pedestal of the new binnacle is a one-piece bronze 
casting, giving the firmness and rigidity to the com- 
pensating appliances which are necessary for the firm- 
ness of the adjustments and which cannot be obtained 
by wooden constructions or members joined together 
with screws and bolts. The compensating trays are so 
designed that they can easily be set to any height by 
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The New Lietz Standard Binnacle. 


rack and pinion movements, and are secured in their 
final position by lock bolts, all operated by a wing key. 
The final positions of the magnetic systems are indi- 
cated by pointers on a scale for future verifications. 

The compass furnished is of the well known Lietz 
type of improved design and of special construction, it 
being transparent, providing electric illumination from 
beneath. Each part of these compasses is tested sepa- 
rately before being assembled. In order to make the 
proper magnetic test, which is so vital to a compass, 
A. Leitz Company have erected a non-magnetic sta- 
tion, which in conjunction with other apparatus, enables 
them to produce the highest type of compass that can 
be made. The quality of these compasses has been 
repeatedly proven under the most trying conditions on 
steel vessels. 

A new azimuth instrument is supplied with the com- 
pass; in the construction of which the aim has been to 
provide a simple apparatus which can at once be oper- 
ated by any one either for shore, sun or star bearings, 
indicating direct and magnetic course within the limit 
of accuracy necessary for safe navigation, and it avoids 
the mistakes so easily made with the numerous azi- 
muth instruments with complicated prisms and other 
attachments. The accompanying illustration shows the 
instrument mounted on the compass. 

The characteristics of this new compass have been 
obtained by a steady aim to secure the best results. 
Every part of it is made and developed in the Lietz 
factory and duplicate parts can be supplied at short 
notice. Information in regard to its care, manipulations, 
maintenance of adjustments (a very important item) and 
other points of interest to the navigator are always 
available and cheerfully furnished by the A. Lietz Com- 
pany. 


HAMMOND TONNAGE MAINTAINED. 


Despite the sale of the steamers “George W. Fenwick” 
and “General Hubbard,” the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany will not be short of tonnage, as the “Santiam” 
was launched at the Bendixen yard, Eureka, the middle 
of September, and a sister ship, the “Flavel,” was put 
eoverboard in October. The new vessels have their 
houses amidships with hatches fore and aft and are 
220 by 42 by 14 feet in molded dimensions. They will 
have a lumber capacity of 1,000,000 feet each and will 
be loaded with redwood and towed to San Francisco 
to receive their engines. 
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PIATT WONDER PUMP TAKES HONORS. 


The Piatt valveless rotary pump, manufactured by the 
Piatt Wonder Pump Company of San Francisco, took 
the gold medal at the recent State Fair at Sacramento 
for water-lifting devices of its type. The Piatt pumps 
have been enjoying remarkable popularity during the 
past six months and the Piatt Company is already far 
behind its orders and has been forced to look about for 
further manufacturing facilities. 


NEW COLUMBIA YARD IN PROSPECT. 


James Feeny of Tillamook in Washington on the 
north bank of the Columbia River together with other 
Washington men have incorporated the Vancouver Ship- 
building Company and it is believed that Tillamook Bay 
will be chosen as the site of the new yard. 


NEW CHINA CONNECTION PROPOSED. 


The organization of the Chinese-American Exchange 
Company was announced in Washington in October 1. 
Sailings are contemplated between Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific Coast ports, these lines to connect at Portland, 
Oregon, with a line running to the Chinese treaty ports. 
Kai Fu San, formerly Chinese Minister to the United 
States, is mentioned as the Chinese correspondent of 
the company. 


The September-October issue of the Pacific Coast 
Bulletin contains among many other interesting items 
an account of some of the experiences of Captain 
Ezekiel Alexander, the dean of Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company masters. 


Volume 1, number 1 of the Pan-American Record, the 
service magazine of the Pan-American Petroleum and 
Transport Company, presents a very pleasing appear- 
ance. The illustrations are very handsome and _ the 
reading matter is clear and concise. The first number 
gives a clear account of the relation of the various 
subsidiary concerns making up the great Mexican oil 
company and special attention is given to the ex- 
panding fleet. 


Mr. J. E. Chilberg’s plan to form a $2,500,000 foreign 
trade corporation in Seattle is one that should meet a 
warm response in the Sound city. Seattle has had a 
goodly taste of the benefits accruing from a big foreign 
trade during the past year or two and any attempt on 
the part of her business men to widen the scope of the 
city’s activities in this direction is worthy of hearty 
support. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad evidently has faith in 
the continuance of the business that has been built up 
between the Pacific Northwest and Vladivostok as the 
big trans-continental railroad is spending $1,000,000 on a 
new pier and warehouse at its Pacific terminal and has 
adopted a program that calls for five such structures to 
cost $4,500,000. 


William J. Brady, Jr., of the Eureka Boiler Works 
of San Francisco returned home during the past month 
from a protracted stay at La Union, where he was 
erecting oil storage tanks for W. R. Grace & Company. 


It is reported that the Westinghouse interests are 
shortly to begin work on 600 homes for their workmen 
at the Ardmore community. These homes will be of 
four, five or six rooms and the rents will be fixed at 
figures that will make it possible for any Westinghouse 
workman to live in pleasant surroundings. 


Bids for the four battle cruisers authorized in the 
last naval appropriation will be opened in Washington 
on December 6. On October 5, bids were opened for 
ordnance. The Bethlehem Steel Company bid 35% 
cents per pound for the entire lot of 14- and 5-inch guns 
called for and the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Com- 
pany bid 35 cents a pound on a limited number of guns. 
These figures are practically the same as the last bids 
received for big guns by the Government. 
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A STURDY TOW BOAT. 


The illustration herewith depicts the “Elcisco” one 
of the sturdy gasoline tugs which find a wide variety 
of employment around the bay and its tributaries. The 
“Elcisco” was built in 1907 and entirely remodeled and 
rebuilt in 1914. She is 57 feet 3 inches long, 12 feet 


beam and draws 5 feet 3 inches with 3 feet 6 inches 
freeboard. She is built with bent oak frames and cedar 
The rud- 


planking and is copper fastened throughout. 


G. KIRKHAM SMITH, Special Agent 


407 LEWIS BUILDING 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


cabin and a good sized galley under the fore deck. 
Ample locker room has been provided both for pro- 
visions and supplies as well as for personal effects. 


ANOTHER HANDY CRAFT. 


The “Gussie M” is smaller than the craft described 
above and is a well found boat with a good reputation 
for seaworthiness and towing ability. The “Gussie M” 
covered the newspaper route between San Francisco 


A 125 H. P. Six-Cylinder, Eastern Standard, Marine Gas Engine 


der and all stern fittings are bronze. The power equip- 
ment is a six cylinder, 125 horsepower, Eastern Stan- 
dard engine which drives a 42 inch towing wheel at 
325 revolutions giving the “Elcisco” a speed of 13 knots. 
The boat is lighted with electricity throughout and also 
carries a searchlight. Fuel tanks are fitted with 500 
gallons capacity giving the craft a wide range of action. 

The “Elcisco” has a raised pilot house, aft of which 
is a roomy cabin with plenty of head room. Aft of the 
cabin is the engine room, 6 feet wide and 12 feet 3 
inches long, fitted with a workbench, tool racks, etc. 
On deck, just aft of the house, two extra heavy iron 
bark tow bitts are fitted. 

The “Elcisco” is well fitted in regards to the comfort 
of her crew. There are two comfortable berths in the 


Four-Cylinder, 40 H. P. Buffalo Marine Gas Engine. 


and Vallejo for twenty-six months and maintains a 
midnight service to Alcatraz and Angel Islands. In 
between the periods of regular running, the “Gussie” 
engages in towing, carrying excursion parties, etc., in 
fact, is very steadily employed for a large portion of 
each twenty-four hours. 

The “Gussie M” was originally powered with a 40 
horsepower Buffalo engine which was installed by the 
Columbia Machine Works of San Francisco. About 
three years ago it was decided to increase the power 
of this boat and the 40 horsepower was replaced by a 
60 horsepower engine, this also being a Buffalo as was 
the natural result of the splendid record of the first 
engine. The original engine of the “Gussie M” was 
well greased up and stowed so that the Miller Launch 


The “Elcisco,” a Typical San Francisco Bay Heavy Work Boat, 


Powered With a Six-Cylinder 125 H.-P. 


Eastern Standard Engine. 
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Company has on hand a spare outfit suitable to any 
small work boat, inculding the engine, shafting and a 
well designed towing propeller,—all in first-class condi- 
tion and ready to run at a moment’s notice. 


The ‘‘Gussie M,” a Well-Known San Francisco Bay Work Boat. 
NEW ACCESSORY BOOKLET. 


The William Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
known manufacturers of steam fittings and accessories 
of all kinds, has for many years been issuing at fre- 
quent intervals a series of booklets which not only 
illustrate its line of goods and list prices, but give as 
well details and particulars not generally found in 
catalogs, thus obviating the necessity of writing the 
manufacturer for information. 


The latest published in the scries is entitled “The 
Powell Appliances for Automobiles, Trucks, Motor 
Boats, Gas, Gasoline and Oil Engines” and is, if possi- 
ble, an improvement on its predecessors. It is pre- 


pared with the usual painstaking attention to valuable 
details and is not only remarkably complete and well 
arranged, but is of convenient size for handling and is 
very clearly and distinctly printed on fine stock. Among 
the lines described are the Powell generator valves, 
gasoline strainers, priming cups, gasoline cocks, relief 
cocks, air cocks, hand air and oil pumps, multiple oilers, 
lubricators, oil cups, grease cups, whistles, whistle 
valves, brass fittings, unions, needle point valves, etc. 

A feature for which the Wm. Powell Company has 
long been noted is the celebrated “White Star” valves. 
The company is prepared at all times to furnish non- 
corrosive valves, cocks and fittings at special prices. 
The Wm. Powell Company solicits enquiries and has a 
competent engineering department constantly designing 
and working on special requirements. In addition to the 
appliances described in the booklet this company manu- 
factures a general line of valves and fittings for any 
industrial plant. All articles bearing the Powell trade- 
mark are sold and guaranteed as to their mechanical 
perfection and superior workmanship. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. OPENS NEW 


BRANCH. 
The H. W. Johns-Manville Co. has just opened a 
new branch office at Great Falls, Montana, on the 


fourth floor of the Ford Building, Room 418, in charge 


Google 


of J. H. Roe. With the opening of the Great Falls 
office the Johns-Manville Co. increases its number of 
branches to fifty-five. 

This new branch is made necessary by rapidly in- 
creasing business in this territory. Great Falls, with its 
rapidly growing population of 38,000, is not only one of 
the greatest hydro-power centers of the United States, 
almost rivaling Niagara Falls, but is known as one of 
the best wheat-growing sections in the country—its 
wheat taking first prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Submarine Torpedo Boat: Its Characteristics and 
Modern Development. By Allen Hoar. $2.00 net. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 25 Park Place, New York. 


This is a general treatise on the subject of submarines. 
It will prove of great interest to both the engineer and 
the layman, as Mr. Hoar only drops into high mathe- 
matics where absolutely necessary, and any one who is 
interested in the construction, operating and manning 
of the latest weapon of marine warfare will find this 
volume easily followed and understood. The illustrations, 
both photographs and plans, have been carefully selected 
and in themselves give a splendid exposition of the 
subject. 


The Marine Steam Turbine. By J. W. M. Sothern, M. I. 
E. S. 560 pages, 330 plates and illustrations. $6.00 net. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 25 Park Place, New York. 


This book is one of the best known authorities on the 
marine steam turbine, and the present (fourth) edition 
has been greatly enlarged over its predecessors and has 
been brought up to date, a great deal of the work being 
rewritten. Mr. Sothern’s extremely practical and lucid 
description of the Parsons and Curtis Marine Turbines 
is rounded out by some splendid chapters on the auxil- 
iaries in the turbine engine room and also on _ boiler- 
room equipment. Altogether “The Marine Steam Tur- 
bine” is one of the notable engineering publications of 
the year and will doubtless receive a warm welcome from 
the engineering fraternity. 


European Economic Alliances. 25 cents. National For- 
eign Trade Council, India House, Hanover Square, 
New York. 


This pamphlet of 120 pages was printed in September 
and consists of a compilation of information on inter- 
national commercial policies after the European War and 
their effect upon the foreign trade of the United States, 
and also an analysis of European and united commercial 
inter-dependence and treaty relations. While this sounds 
rather formidable it will be found that this pamphlet is 
easily read and understood and contains much valuable 
information and food for reflection on the part of Amer- 
icans. The editorial fore note gives us the key of the 
purpose of this work when it says: “This pamphlet is 
designed to be expository rather than argumentative. Its 
purpose is to bring, in convenient form, to all Americans 
the essential information concerning changing European 
commercial policies. It has been compiled as a part of 
the National Foreign Trade Council’s function of investi- 
gation of problems arising in foreign trade. No recom- 
mendations are included. the Council not having acted 
upon the issues involved.” 
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The Gun Deck of the Old Frigate ‘‘Franklin.” 


(International Film Service Photo.) 


This Fine Old Craft Was Built in Philadelphia in 1815 and was Rebuilt in 1853. 


She Had an Eventful Career. 


United States Shipbuilding 


HARLAN & HOLLINSWORTH CORPORATION, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


“Benjamin Brewster,” No. 441, tanker, Standard Oil of 
N. J., 427’ 0” by 53’ 5” by 31’ 0”, engines 27”-45”-74”, 
2550 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. August 31, 1916. 

“W. H. Telford,” No. 442, same as above. 
15, 1916, 

Tanker, No. 446, same as above. April 15, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 445, 8490 gross tons, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J., 480’ 0” by 60’ 0” by 36’ 3”, engines 24”-35”-51"- 
75”, 3000 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. March 1, 1917. 

Freighter, oil in bbls., No. 448, 2750 gross tons, 308’ 0” 
by 44 0” by 26’ 10”, engines 20!4”-34"-56", 1500 h.p., 
2 Scotch boilers. March 1, 1917. 

Coastwise passenger and freight, No. 450, 4500 gross 
tons, Ocean S. S. Co., 435’ 0” by 53’ 0” by 35’ 0”, 
engines 28”-46”"-75", 3500 h.p., 4 Scotch boilers. Feb- 
ruary 1, 1918. 

Steamer, No. 451, same as above. August 1, 1918. 

Screw ferry, No. 452, 1404 gross tons, N. Y. C. R. R.,, 
210’ 0” by 66’ 21%” by 17’ 6”, 2 Scotch boilers, engines 
by W. & A. Fletcher Co. October 15, 1916. 

Single screw coastwise freighter, No. 455, United Fruit 
Company, 322 by 48-3 by 24, engine 2114-35-58, 1600 h.p., 
2 Scotch boilers, 1918. 

Freighter, No. 454, same as above, 1917. 

Freighter, No. 453, same as above, 1917. : 

Tanker, No. 499, 5606 gross tons, Vacuum Oil Co., 
batt 53-5 by 31-0, 2700 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, August 


CHICAGO SHIPBUILDING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Freighter, No. 80, 261 by 43.5 by 20, 2 Scotch boilers, 
delivery Nov. 10, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 81, same as above, Aug. 1, 1917. 

Freighter, No. 82, same as above, Apr. 15, 1917. 


KELLY-SPEAR CO., BATH, MAINE. 


Three ocean-going coal barges, deliveries Nov. 10, Jan. 
15, Apr. 1, 1917, 2900 tons dw. 


STATEN ISLAND SHIPBUILDING CO., PORT 
RICHMOND, N. Y. 


Lighter, No. 680, Pennsylvania Railroad, 110’ 0” by 
32’ 0” by 14 11”, engine 17”-24”, 350 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 

Lighter, No. 681, N. Y. C. R. R, 114 0” by 30’ 6” 
by 14 6”, 1 Scotch boiler. 

Tug, No. 684, Lehigh Valley R. R., 108’ 0” by 26’ 6” 
by 14 6”, engine 20-42”, 950 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 

Steamer No. 688, Clinchfield Navigation Co., 274 by 42 
by 24, engines 18-30-51, 1200 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers, 
April, 1917. 

Steamer No. 689, same as above. 


MANITOWOC SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO,., 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 

“Surveyor,” No. 76, Geodetic Survey, 186’ 0” by 34’ 0” 
21’ 6”, engine 18”-29"-47”, 1000 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 
August, 1916. 

Ocean freighter, No. 80, Berg Hansen Co., 261 by 
43-6 by 23, twin or triple 320 h.p. Bolinder engines, 2100 
gross tons, 10 knots. 


November 
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Ocean freighter, No. 81, same as above. 

Trawler, No. 84, F. M. Dyer, 144 by 22-6 by 14-3, en- 
gines 1234-2114-35, 600 h.p., 1 Scotch boiler. 
CLOONEY CONSTRUCTION AND TOWING CO,., 

WESTLAKE, LA. 
No. 267, scow oil barge, 225 by 40 by 12. 


No. 268, auxiliary powered schooner, 150 by 34 by 10-6. 
No. 269, auxiliary powered schooner, 170-6 by 36 by 


No. 270, scow oil barge, 175 by 36 by 9. 
No. 271, auxiliary powered schooner, 185-6 by 37 by 


No. 272, R.R. transfer barge, 244 by 42 by 11-4. 
No. 273, lumber barge, 184 by 38-6 by 14-8. 
No. 274, auxiliary powered schooner, 175-6 by 36 by 14. 


CALIFORNIA leaden ie CO., LONG BEACH, 


1916. 
1916. 
January, 1918. 


L-6, No. 121, U. S. Submarine. 

L-7, No. 122, U. S. Submarine. 

O-14, No. 124, U. S. Submarine. 

O-15, No. 125, U. S. Submarine. January, 1918. 

O-16, No. 126, U. S. Submarine. January, 1918. 

“Cedar,” No. 123, Lighthouse tender, 201’ 0” by 36’ 0” 
by 18’ 6”, engine 20”-33"-56"” by 39”, 2 Scotch boilers. 
1916. 

W. & A. FLETCHER CO., HOBOKEN, N. J. 

Ferry boat, No. 220, same owner, 210’ 0” by 66’ 234” 
by 17’ 6”, engine 19”-19”"-38"-38", 1600 h.p., 2 Scotch 
boilers. September, 1916. 

Note:—Hulls for the two tugs building at Pusey & 
Jones, hull of ferryboat building at Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation. 

Three sets of Parsons geared turbines together with 
boilers, piping, etc., for three hulls building at the Balti- 
more Shipbuilding and Dry Docks Company. 


THE WM. CRAMP & SONS SHIP & ENGINE 
BUILDING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 442, “Santa Ana,’ W. R. Grace & Co., passenger 
and freight, 360 by 51-6 by 33-6, engines 2514-37-5214-76 
by 54, 3200 h.p., 4 sectional boilers, July 15, 1917. 

No. 443, “Santa Lucia,” same as above, August 15, 1917. 

“Porter,” No. 420, U. S. torpedo boat destroyer, 310’ 
0” by 29’ 10” by 17’ 714”, Parson’s turbines 18000 h.p., 
watertube boilers. 

“Wilkes,” No. 422, the same as above. 

“Santa Paula,” No. 439, same as above. 
uary 2, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 428, Petroleum Transport Co., 430’ 0” by 
58’ 0” by 33’ 4”, engines 27”-451%4"-76", 2800 h.p., Scotch 
boilers. Delivery May 3, 1916. 


Delivery Jan- 


Tanker, No. 431, Sun Co., same as above. Delivery 
July 4, 1916. 
Tanker, No. 432, Sun Co., same as above. Delivery 


September 18, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 440, Petroleum Transport Co., same as 
above. Delivery March 1, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 441, Petroleum Transport Co., same as 
above. Delivery May 1, 1917. 

Passenger steamer, No. 434, Atlantic, Gulf & West 
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Indies S. S. Co., 425’ 0” by 59’ 0” by 36’ 0”, 
trons 9000 h.p., Scotch boilers. 


Parsons 
Delivery May 15, 
Passenger steamer No. 435, same as above. Delivery 


June 15, 1917 
Torpedo boat destroyer, No. 436, 310’ 0” by 30’ 7” 


by 20’ 11”, Parsons turbines, 18,500 h.p., water tube 
boilers. Delivery August 20, 1917. 
Torpedo boat destroyer, No. 437, same as above. De- 


livery September 5, 1917. 

Santa Rosa, No. 438, freighter, W. R. Grace & Co., 
404-6 by 53-9 by 36-9, engines 2514-37-5214 by 76, 3000 
h.p., Scotch boilers, December, 1916. 

Steel car ferry, No. 433, 360 by ‘57 by 22, 2700 h.p., 
Florida East Coast Railway. 

Two freight and passenger steamers, W. R. Grace & 
Co., 360 by 51-6 by 25, 6000 tons d.w., January, 1918. 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, CAM- 
EN, NEW JERSEY. 


“Royal Arrow,” No. 168, tanker, Standard Oil Co., 468 
by 62-6, engine 24-35-51-75 by 51, 3200 h.p., 3 S. E. Scotch 
boilers, 1917. 

No. 194, U. S. Mine Planter, 156 by 32 by 17, 
screw, engines 16-6-36 by 24, 1000 h.p, 2 B. & W. 
ers, 1918. 

No. 195, Darrow, Mann Co., collier, 377-4 by 55 by 34-5, 
engine 25-4514-70 by 46, 2500 h.p., 3 S. E. Scotch boilers, 
1918. 

No. 196, Gulf Refining Co., 
33-4, engine 27-45-75 by 51, 3400 h.p., 


twin 
Boil- 


tanker, 419-3 by 56-3 by 
3S. E. Scotch boil- 


ers, 1918. 

“Sylvan Arrow,” No. 174, same as above. Delivery 
1917, 

gy broad Arrow,” No. 175, same as above. Delivery 
191 

Tanker No. 170, Petroleum Transportation Co., same 
as above, Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No. 190, Petroleum Transportation Co., same 


as above, Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No. 173, Gulf Refining Co., same as above, 
Delivery 1917. 

Tanker No, 172; Gulf Refining Co., 391’-7” by 51’-0” by 
30’-2”, engines 27"-45""-75" by 48”, 2650 h. p., 3 single- 
ended Scotch boilers, Delivery 1916. 

Tanker No. 189, Gulf Refining Co., same as above, De- 
livery 1917. 

Collier No. 176, Darrow-Mann Co., 437’-0" by 63’-6” 
by 37'-3”, engines 27”-45"-73” by 51”, 3200 h. p., 3 single- 
ended Scotch hoilers, Delivery 1917. 

Collier No. 177, Darrow-Mann Co., 377-4" by 55’-0" 
by 34’ 5” engines 25”-4514"-70" by 46”, 2500 h.p. 3 single- 
ended Siouch boilers, Delivery 1917. 

Collier No. 184, Darrow-Mann Co., same as above, De- 
livery 1917. 

Collier No. 182, Coastwise Transportation Co., 
as above, Delivery 1917. 

Collier No. 183, Pocahontas Navigation Co., 319’-0” by 
49’-3” by 27’-6", engines 21”-35"-58" by 42”, 1800 h. p., 
2 s. e. Scotch boilers, Delivery 1917, 

Carfloats No. 178, No. 179, No. 180, No. 181, N. Y. C. 
R. R., 260’-0” by 38’-0” by 10’-0", Delivery 1916, 

Carfloats No. 185, No. 186. No. 187, No. 188. N. Y. C. 
R. R., 265’-0" by 38’-0” by 10’-0”, Delivery 1917, 

“Idaho,” battleship, 624 by 97-4 by 47-2, 32,000 tons, 
21 knots. 

Collier No. 191, Darrow-Mann Company, same as No. 
177 above. 

Collier No. 192, same as above. 

Contract No. 193, steamer for Carpenter-O’Bricn Com- 
pany, 361-9 by 51 by 30. engine 2414-3814-67 by 45, 2150 
hp. 3 S. E. Scotch boilers. 


FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, 
QUINCY, MASS. 


No. 252, “Mielero,” Cuba Distilling Co., 
er, 389 by 54-6 by 32-6, Curtiss turbine, 
Scotch boilers. 

No. 268, Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co., 
tanker, 415 by 56 by 32-9, engine 2614-44-74 by 51, 3000 
h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, fall 1917. ; 

No. 269, same as above. 

No. 272, freighter, 389 by 54-6 by 32-6, Curtiss turbine, 
2000 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, winter 1917. 

No. 273, same as above, summer 1918. 

Oil tanker, No. 254, Texas Co., 431-10 by 56 by 32-9, 


same 


Molasses tank- 
2400 h.p. 3 


Google 
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engines 2614-44-74 by 51, 4000 h.p., 3 Scotch 
May 31, 1917, 

Oil Tanker No. 253, same as above, January 15, 1917, 

VFreighter “Edward Luckenbach,” No. 248, Luckenbach 
Co., 456'-5” by 57’-0” by 41'-6", Curtis turbines, reduc- 
tion gear, 4500 h. p., 3 Scotch boilers, June 15, 1916. 
fe. ey Luckenbach,” No. 251, same as above, October 

1916, 

Freighter No, 264, same as above for hull and owner, 
Curtis turbine, twin screw, 4500 h. p., 4 Heine boilers, 
October 1, 1917. 

Freighter No. 265, same as above, December 1, 1917. 

Oil Tanker, No. 255, Argentine Republic, 330’-0"” by 
46’-0” by 28'-0", engines 22”-37"-60" by 42”, 1500 h. p., 
2 Scotch boilers, April 15, 1917. 

Seventeen submarines for the U. S. Navy. 

One submarine for Spain. 

Torpedoboat destroyer “Rowan,” No. 243, 315-3 by 29- 
10, Curtis turbines, 17,000 h.p., 4 Yarrow boilers, August 
1917, 

Freighter for Edward F. Luckenbach, 
No. 248, 


NORFOLK NAVY YARD, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


“Pocahontas,” tug, 600 tons, 123’-8” by 26'-8” by 11’-6”, 
engines 15”-24”-38", 800 h. p., 2 Scotch boilers. 

Torpedoboat destroyer, 1125 tons, 315’-6" by 31’-314” 
by 20’-1014", Parsons geared turbines, 20,000 h. p., 4 
Thornycroft boilers. 


PUSEY & JONES, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


One steel tug 80’-0” by 19’-0” by 10’-0", engines 137-16" 
rae Philadelphia & Reading R. R., launched March 

One steel hull for tug, 107’-0” by 24’-6" by 12’-6”. 
BALTIMORE DRY DOCKS & SHIPBUILDING CO., 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

No. 81 and No. 82, freighters, 340 by 49 by 28-6, geared 
turbines, 2800 s.h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, Nov. and Dec., 1917. 

Tour tankers, 293’-0" by 47’-0" by 28’-0", 4500 tons 
d. w., triple screw, 600 h. p. Bolinder engines. 

Three tankers, hulls same as above, engines geared 
turbines, Scotch boilers, 1300 h. p. 

ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION, BALTI- 

MORE, MD. 

Three steel tugs, 105’-0” by 24’-0” by 12’-2”, engines 
18”-36" by 26”, B. & W. boilers, Pennsylvania R. R. 
SPEDDEN SHIPBUILDING CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 

Tug, 125’-0" by 24-0" by 14’-0", July 1, 1916, 

“Northern,” tug, Northern Transportation Co., same as 
above. 

Oil barge, Standard Oil Company. 

One steel tug, 1000 h.p 

E. DIEBERT & CO., CHESAPEAKE CITY, MD. 

3 1000-ton coasting barges. 


HOWARD SO ach JEFFERSONVILLE, 


boilers, 


same as hull 


Steel ferry 120 by 54 by 7, 
Steel ferry 120 by 54 by 7, 
Steel ferry 130 by 54 by 7, September delivery. 

Steel ferry 120 by 54 by 7, September delivery. 

Steel excursion steamer, 200 by 36 by 6-6, October 

delivery. 

Wooden packet, 167 by 33 by 6, October delivery. 
Wooden packet, 170 by 33 by 6, October delivery. 


NEW YORK NAVY YARD, NEW YORK. 


“Arizona,” U. S. Battleship. 
“California,” U. S. Battleship. 
No. 43, U. S. Battleship. 


A. C. BROWN & SONS, TOTTENVILLE, S. I. 


Two tugs. 

One wooden pilot schooner 118-0” o. a., 80’-0” w. 1. 
by 22’-0” by 13’-0”, Virginia Pilots’ Association. 
WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, NEW BALTIMORE, N. Y. 

One tug, 75-0” by 18’-0” by 8’-0”. 

Two carfloats 250’-0” long. Philadelphia & Reading 
R. R. 


August delivery. 
August delivery. 


PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


“Henderson,” government transport, 10,000 tons dis- 
placement, 4000 h. p., 483’-0” by 60-10” by 19’-10”. 
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JAS. REES & SONS CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


One steel stern wheeler, 180’- 0” by 40-0” by 5-0", for 
South American service. 


CHESTER SHIPBUILDING CO., CHESTER, PA. 


No. 348, No. 350, No. 351, No. 352, No. 353, freighters, 
401 feet long, geared turbines, 1917 delivery. 

Two steel tankers, 400 feet long, 5000 gross tons, tur- 
bines with reduction gear, Norwegian interests, to be 
launched June and August, 1916. 

One freighter, 4000 gross tons, to be launched Novem- 
ber, 1916. 


Tanker, No. 345, length 401 fect, turbines, Scotch 
boilers, September, 1917, 
Tanker, No. 344, same as above, September, 1917. 


Tanker, No. 343, same as above, June 1917. 

Tanker, No. 342, same as above, May 1917. 

Tanker, No. 341, same as above, March 1917. 

Freighter, No. 347, 400 feet long, turbines, Scotch boil- 
ers, June 1917, 

Freighter, same as above, No. 346, June 1917. 


AMERICAN CAR & yO CO., WILMINGTON, 


Two sea-going barges, 243’-0" by 40-0” by 
1150 tons, July and September, 1916. 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
CO., NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


“Pennsylvania,” No. 171, U. S. Navy, 31,400 tons dis- 
placement. 
“Mississippi,” No. 
placement. 
“Edgar F. Luckenbach.” No. 190, Luckenbach S. S. 
Co., freighter, 8,000 gross tons, 425’ -0” by 57’-0" by 42’-0", 
“Antwerpen,” No. 191, Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
tanker, 8374 gross tons, °460'-0” by 60'-0” by 36’-2”. 
“Henry B. Mallory,” No. 193, Mallory S. S. Co., freight 
Sige casa 6500 gross tons, 424-6" by 54’-3” by 
“Munalbro.” No. 194, Munson S. S. Co., 
gross tons, 360’-0” by 49’-0” by 30’-0”. 
“William G. Warden,” No. 196, same as No. 186 above. 


16’-0”, 


185, U. S. Navy, 32,000 tons dis- 


freighter, 4600 


“F, Q. Barstow,” same as above. 

“William A. McKenney,” No. 198, Crowell & Thurlow 
S. S. Co., 5900 gross tons, freighter, 395’-6" by 55’-0” 
by 34-6”, 

“Felix Taussig,” No. 199, same as above. 

Freighter, No. 200, Munson S. S. Co., 4600 tons, 370’- 


0” by 53’-0” by 30-0”. 

Freighter, No. 206, same as above. 

“C. B. Jennings,” No. 201, same as No. 186. 

Tanker, No. 205, same as above, Atlantic Refining Co. 

“Torres,” No. 202, Southern Pacific Co., tanker, 5125 
gross tons, 380’ mae by 59-0” by 28’-0" 

“El Almirante,” ‘No. 203, Southern Pacific Co., 
freighter, 4500 gross tons, 364-0” by 51’-0” by 33’-6”. 

“El Capitan,” same as above. 


H. H. Rogers, 10,900 gross, No. 187, tanker, 500 by 
68 by 38. 

Freighter, No. 207, 4600 gross, Munson S. S. Line, 370 
by 53 by 30. 

Tanker, No. 208, 11,300 gross, Standard Oil, 475 by 
60 by 36-2. 


Tanker, No. 209, same as above. 


NAVY YARD, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Submarine “L-8,” Lake, 165 by 15 by 14, engine Busch 
Sulzer Diesel, 6 cylinder, 2 cycle, 2 engines, 600 h. p., 
Jan. 15, 1917. 


ARTHUR D. STORY, ESSEX, MASS. 
One schooner, 160 tons register. 
One schooner, 100 tons register. 
One schooner, 120 tons register. 
BOSTON NAVY YARD. 
U. S. supply ship, 422’-11" by 55’-0” by 38’-6”, 
tons, 4000 h. p., March, 1917. 
One large torpedo-testing barge. 


BOWKER SHIPBUILDING CO., PHIPPSBURG, 
MAINE. 
One three-masted schooner, 550 tons, Captain Roberts, 
Jesterville, Maryland. 
R. L. BEAN, CAMDEN, MAINE. 


One, two-decked, four-masted schooner, 
38’-0” by 18’-0”, 1500 tons d. w. 


8500 


180’-0” by 


Google 


BATH IRON WORKS, BATH, MAINE. 
Torpedoboat destroyer “Allen,” same as above. 
Torpedoboat destroyer, 315’-0" by 30’-7”, 1125 tons, 

20,000 h.p., Parsons turbines with reduction gear, Nor- 
mand _ boilers. 
Two steel car floats, 265’-0" by 40°-0" by 10’-0”. 
Steam yacht, 240'-0" by 25’-0" by 13’-6", 26 knots, 
twin screw, Parsons turbines, oil burner, water tube 
boilers, John N. Willys. 


MATTHEWS SHIPBUILDING CO., HOQUIAM, 
WASH. 


No. 37, Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 215 by 42 by 14, en- 
gine 1314-22-36, 600 h.p., B. & W. Boiler, Nov., 1916. 

No. 38, W. R. Grace & Co., inetorship, 225 by 42-6 by 
29, twin Bolinders, 640 h.p., Feb., 1917. 

No. 39, same as above, May, 1917. 

SAWYER BROS., MILLBRIDGE, MAINE. 

Four-masted schooner, 500 tons, 150’-0” by 35’-0" by 
13’-0", for the market. 

ROBT. PALMER & SONS CO., NOANK, CONN. 
as 195 foot coal barges, Philadelphia and Reading 

. R. 


G. G. DEERING CO., BATH, MAINE. 
One five-masted schooner, 3000 tons d. w. 


TOWNSEND MARINE RAILWAY, BOOTHBAY, 
MAINE. 
Barge, 150’-0” long, Lvnn & Boston Express Co. 
Steamer “Halcyon,” 108’-0” long, U. S. Fisheries De- 
partment. 


ST. HELENS SHIPBUILDING CO., ST. HELENS, 
OREGON. 


Two auxiliary power lumber schooners, 278-0" by 
48’-0” by 19’-0”, 2,000,000 capacity, 2 320 h. p. Bolinders. 
Chas. R. McCormick Co. 

One three-masted wooden lumber schooner, 158’-0” hy 
35’-0" by 12’-6", 500,000 capacity, 150 h. p. Bolinder, 
Kirby Lumber Co. 

One auxiliary schooner, same as above. 

One auxiliary power schooner, 250 by 44° by 18, 
1,500,000 ft. lumber, for Chas. R. McCormick Co., Jan- 
uary, 1917. Contract sublet to Wilson Bros., Astoria, 


Oregon. 
One auxiliary powered schooner 200 by 48 hy 
650,000 ft. lumber, 


the Chas R. McCormick Co. 
One auxiliary powered schooner, 

California and Oregon Lumber Co., February 1917. 

NAVY YARD, MARE ISLAND, CAL. 


18 for 


Torpedoboat destroyer, 310’-0” by 30’-0” by 18’-0”, 
Jan, 1, 1917. 
“Cuyama,” 475'0” by 56’-0" by 36’-0", 14,000 tons dis- 


placement, 2 B. & W. boilers, 5200 h.p 

Torpedoboat destroyer, 315’ “0” by 30'- 7”, 1125 tons, oil 
fired water tube boilers and turbines. 

U. S. Battleship No. 44, 32,000 tons. 


MOORE & SCOTT IRON WORKS, OAKLAND, CAL. 

No. 112, freighter, 376 by 52 by 28, Scotch boilers, 
geared turbine. 

No. 113, No. 114, No. 115, freighters, 405 by 56 by 30, 
Scotch boilers. 

Freighter, 376-0” by 52’-3” by 28’-0”, 7100 tons d. w., 
3 S. E. Scotch boilers, 2400 h. p., G. E. Curtis geared 
turbines, Hind, Rolph & Co., January, 1917. 

Freighter. same 76 ahave far G. W. MeNear. 

Tanker, 425 by 57 bv 33, 70.000 bbls., 12 knots, 2600 
h.p., Curtis turhines, B. & W. boilers, Huasteca Pe- 
troleum Co., delivery 1917. 

BENICIA SHIPYARDS CO., BENICIA, CAL. 

One ferryboat, cost $50,000. 

SAUSALITO SHIPYARD, SAUSALITO, CAL. 

Two oil barges, 81’-0" by 26’-0” by 10’-0", Shell Oil 
Co. of Cal. 

AMERICAN So Co., CLEVELAND, 


Freight and passenger steamer 251’-0” by 437-6” by 
20’-0”. 3000 tons d. w.. engine 20”-33"-54" by 40”, 1600 
h.p.. 2 Scotch boilers 14’-6” by 11-0”, launch April, 1916, 
A. H. Skaugaards. 

Steamer, same as above, launch April, 1916, Arthur 
Mathieson. 

Freighter, 524’-0” by 54’-0” by 30’-0”, 6000 tons gross, 
1900 h.p., launching August, 1916, M. A. Hanna & Co. 
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AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING CO., LORAIN, OHIO. 

Freighter, 580’-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0”, 12,000 tons d.w., 
10 knots, engines 2414”-41”-65” by 42”, 3 Scotch boilers 
13’-6” by 11’-0". 180 lbs. working pressure, Pittsburg 
Steamship Co., September, 1916. 

Freighter, same as above, Franklin S. S. Co., Septem- 
ber, 1916. 
ere same as above, Pittsburg S. S. Co., Spring, 

pe srEniek; same as above, Inter-Lake S. S. Co., Spring, 
1916. 

Bulk freighter, 550’-0” by 60’-0” by 31’-0”, 10,000 tons 
d.w., 2500 h.p., delivery 1917. 

Eighteen armored power boats, 90 h.p., 6 cylinder 
gasoline engines. Russian Government. 

Two freight and passenger steamers, No. 719 and 
No. 720, 580 by 60 by 32, 7700 gross, 10 knots, engines 
2414-41-65 by 42, 3 Scotch boilers, 2000 h.p., 12,000 d.w., 
Pittsburg Steamship Company. 

Freighter, No. 462, 2100 gross, 1200 h.p., Atlantic, Gulf 
and West Indies SS Co. 

Steel barge, No. 461, 2100 gross tons, November 1916. 


DETROIT iia 7 3 CO., WYANDOTTE, 


Three freighters, 251’-0” by 43’-6” by 20’-0”, 2100 gross 


tons, 1600 h.p., 10 knots, engines 18”-29”-48” by 40”, 
two boilers 14’-6” by 11’-0”. 

Freighter, 199, same as above, 
York, 

Freighter No. 200, 
New York. 

Freighter No. 201 same as above, Atlantic Gulf & 
Pacific SS. Co. 

Freighter, No. 202, same as above. 

GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS, ASH- 

TABULA, OHIO. 

Freighter, 580’-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0”, 10 knots, 2300 
h.p., engines 2414"-40"-65” by 42”, 3 Scotch boilers 13’- 
6” by 11’-6”, 12,000 tons d.w., Pittsburg Steamship Co. 

GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS, 
ECORSE, MICH. 

No. 168 and No. 169, “Gaston,” Williams and Wigmore, 
freighters, 386 by 43-9 by 37-6, engines 2414-3914-69, 2100 
h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. 

No. 166, Buffalo S. S. Co., freighter, 580 by 60 by 32, 
engine 3414-40-65, 1900 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. 

No. 172, No. 173, No. 174, No. 175, freighters, 261 by 
43-6 by 27-6, to builder’s account, engines 21-3414-57, 1350 
h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 

No. 130, A. A. R. R. Co., car ferry, 350 by 56 by 20, 


Hassler Bros., New 


same as above, Barber & Co., 


AS 


A Three-Cylinder Standard and Three Sturdy Work Boats Rec ently Fitted With These Engines; Upper Left, the “Raven’; 
Lower Left, the ‘“‘Condor,” an d Upper Right, the “Stork.” 
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twin screw, engines 1914-31-52, 1250 h.p., 4 Scotch boilers. 

Tank steamer, 262’-0” by 43’-6” by 25’-6”, 10 knots, 
1150 h.p., engines 18”-2914"-50” by 36”, 2 Scotch boilers 
12’-6” by 11’-6”, 2200 gross tons, Argentine government. 

Two cargo steamers, 261’-0” by 43’-0” by 29’-9”, 2500 
gross tons, 10 knots, 1100 h.p., engines 18”-2914"-5014” 
by 36”, 2 Scotch boilers, 12’-6” by 11’-6’, Clyde Steam- 
ship Co. 

Bulk freighter, 580’-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0”, 12,000 tons 
d.w., 10 knots, 2300 h.p. 

Freighter, 580 by 60 by 32, 7,700 gross, 12,000 dw., 
engines 2414-41-65 by 42, 3 Scotch boilers 13-6 by 11, 
delivery Spring 1917. Pittsburg S. S. Co. 


TOLEDO SHIPBUILDING CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 

Two steel auxiliary schooners, 260’-0" by 42’-0” by 
19’-0”, 1700 gross tons, Bolinder engines, 7 knots, 3500 
tons d.w. A. M. Smith Shipping Co., August 1, 1916. 

Freighter, 580’-0” by 60’-0” by 32’-0”, 12,000 tons d.w., 
10% knots, Great Lakes Steamship Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Four steel tank steamers for Baltic trade, Norwegian 
owners, particulars not yet available. 


SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION & DRY DOCK CO., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
No. 88, No. 89, No. 90, Norwegian, freighters, 396 by 
53 by 29-3, reciprocating engines, 3 Scotch boilers. 
No. 92, No. 93, No. 94, No. 95, 368 by 47-9 by 27-3, 
reciprocating engines, 3 Scotch boilers. 
Three submarines, U. S. Government. 
Torpedoboat destroyer, 315’-0” by 30-7” by 8-0", 1125 
tons, oil fired water tube boilers and turbines. 
Two freighters, 368-0” by 47’-9” by 27’-3”, 12 knots, 
5000 tons d.w., New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Freighter No. 91, Edgar F. Luckenbach 469-3 by 55-11 
by 40-8, Parsons turbines, Heine boilers. 
J. F. DUTHIE & CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
No. 12, Lauritz Kloster, 423-9 by 54 by 29-9, geared 
turbine, 2500 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, Jan., 1918. 
No. 11, same as above, Nov., 1917. 
No. 10, same as above, Willy Gilbert, Sept., 1917. 
No. 9, same as above, Peder Kleppe, July, 1917. 
No. 8, same as above, Torpo & Weise, June, 1917. 
E. W. HEATH, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Wooden power schooner, 310 tons. Captain Louis L. 
Lane. 
NILSON & KELEZ, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Light draft twin-screw freighter, two 80 h.p. oil en- 
gines. Pacific American Fisheries Co. 
PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD, BREMERTON, 
WASH. 
One submarine, U. S. Government. 


JOHNSON BROS. & BLANCHARD, SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Wooden river steamer, twin screw, gas engines, 700 
tons d.w. Westward Navigation Co. 


UNION IRON WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Tanker, No. 123, 7100 gross tons, launched Feb. 5, 
1916, 435’-0” by 56’-0” by 33’-6”, 70,000 barrels, Curtis 
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geared turbines 2400 h. p., 11 knots, 3 S. E. Scotch boil- 
ers 14’-9” by 11’-9", Union Oil Co. 

Tanker, No. 125, same as above, Standard Transporta- 
tion Co. of Delaware, launch August 5, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 129, same as above, J. W. Van Dyke, 
launch November 18, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 130, same as above, launch December 16, 
1916. 

Tanker, No. 131, same as above, launch January, 1917. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Tanker, No. 140, 
launch March, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 141, same as above, launch March, 1917. 

Freighter, No. 126, 410’-0” by 56’-0” by 327-0”, 10,000 
tons d. w., Curtis geared turbines, 2400 h. p., 11 knots, 
2 S. E. Scotch boilers, 14’-9” by 11’-0”, Rolph Naviga- 
tion & Coal Co., launch April, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 132, same as above, Walker-Armstrong 
Co., launch October, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 133, same as above, Rolph Navigation 
& Coal Co., launch October, 1916. 

Freighter, No. 136, same as above, Standard Transpor- 
tation Co. of Delaware, launch November, 1916. 
be aaa No. 137, same as above, launch November, 
1916. 
sees No. 138, same as above, launch January, 
1917. 
gee No. 139, same as above, launch January, 
1917. 

Tanker, No. 124, 435’-0” by 56-0” by 33’-6”, 11 knots, 
engines 27”-47"-76" by 48”, 2600 h. p., 3 S. E. Scotch 
boilers, 14’-9” by 12’-0", Standard Oil Co. of California, 
launch July, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 128, same as above, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, launch August, 1916. 

Tanker, No. 135, 457’-0” by 58’-0” by 41’-0”, 11 knots, 
85,000 barrels, engines 24”-34”"-51"-74” by 54”, 3300 h. p., 
3 S. E. Scotch boilers 15’-6” by 12’-1”, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, launch February, 1917. 

Tanker, No. 134, same as above, launch January, 1917. 

Passenger and freight, No. 127, 480’-0" by 58-1” by 
36’-5”, 9728 gross tons, 16 knots, twin screw, 9 B. & W. 
boilers, Westinghouse-Parsons geared turbines, Matson 
Navigation Co., launch November, 1916. 

Floating dry dock No. 142, 450 by 100 by 41 for Union 
Iron Works. 

Tankers Nos. 143-144, 435 by 56 by 33-6, 7445 gross 
tons, 11 knots, 3 Scotch boilers 15 by 11-9, Curtis tur- 
bines 2600 h.p., Atlantic Refining Co. 

Tankers Nos. 144-145-146, duplicates of the above, 
Pan-American Petroleum and Transport Co. 

Freighter, 340 by 48 by 27-3, engines 25-40-65 by 42, 
1500 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers, C. Henry Smith, Inc., Sep- 
tember, 1916. 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY, SPARROWS 
POINT, MD. 


“Helen,” freighter, Bull Insular Line, 328-6 by 46-6 by 
26-3, 2500 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, No. 156. 

No. 162, Ore Steamship Corporation, freighter, 500 by 
66 by 42, one geared turbine, 3500 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, 
Dec., 1917. 

No. 163, Munson S. S. Co., freighter, 369 by 48 by 27-4, 


same as above, Wilhelm Jebsen, 
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Interior of One of the Shops of the Seattle Machine Works, One of the Best Known Shops in the Northwest. 


engine 24-41-68 by 48, 2500 h.p., 3 Scotch boilers, Nov., 
1917, 

No. 165, Ore Steamship Corporation, freighter, 450 by 
57 by 37, engine 2614-46-76 by 48, 2800 h.p., 3 Scotch 
boilers, Oct., 1917. 

No. 166, same as above with geared turbine, 2800 h.p., 
Dec., 1917. 

No. 167, Mjlde Hangesand, 377 by 52 by 29-6, engine 
23-39-64 by 45, 2000 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers, Nov., 1917. 

“James McGee,” tanker, No. 158, Standard Oil, 500 by 
68 by 30-6, twin screw, engines 2014-35-60 by 42, 3000 
h.p., 3 Scotch boilers. 

“W. C. Teagle,” tanker, No. 159, same as above. 

“Mayari,” ore carrier, No. 160, Spanish American Iron 
Co., 450 by 57 by 37, engine 2614-46-76 by 48, 2800 h.p., 
3 Scotch boilers. 

“Daiquiri,” No. 161, same as above. 

Freighter, No. 164, A. H. Bull & Co., 328-6 by 46 
by 25-6, engine 22-3714-60 by 42, 1750 h.p., 2 Scotch 
boilers. 

W. F. STONE, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Wooden tug, 50 by 16, Golden West Brewing Co. 

Two wooden tug hulls. 

Two steam schooner hulls, 225 by 43 by 17, 1,500,000 
feet, one for J. R. Hanify, the other for Sudden & 
Christensen. 

One power schooner for South Sea Island trade, 100 
by 24 by 9. 

One 45-foot cruising auxiliary yawl, Charles Adams, 
San Jose. 

PETERSON scented 7 oe CO., ABERDEEN, 

Wooden schooner 240 by 42-6 by 16, 1,400,000 feet, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

Two steam schooners, 1,000,000 feet, completion No- 
vember, 1916. 

Wooden schooner, 225 by 43, 1,200,000 ft. 
Byxbee & Clark. 


lumber, 


COBB, BUTLER CO., ROCKLAND, ME. 
Steam lighter 185 by 40 by 14, 1400 tons, engine 15- 


22-36, Boston Sand and Gravel Co., September 1916. 


One 200-foot, 2100 ton, 4-masted schooner, Crowell 
& Thurlow Co., Boston. 
One 500,000 foot lumber schooner, Baltimore interests. 


SUPERIOR SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Freighter No. 524, 261 feet, 2000 h.p., Roy M. Wolvin. 


JOHN H. MATHIS & CO., CAMDEN. N. J. 


One cattle boat, New Jersey stockyards. 
One passenger boat, 120 feet long. 


JOHN MARTINOLICH, TACOMA, WASH. 


Passenger steamer 122 by 18 by 7, Washington Steam- 
boat Co., Seattle. 
Similar steamer for Tacoma interests. 


C. E. FULTON, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Ten power boats. 
Two barges. 
One 1,000,000-ft. lumber schooner, Sudden & Christen- 
sen, 
One same as above for J. R. Hanify Co. 


JOHN H. MATHIS & CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Three 250-ft. car floats, Pennsy. R. R. Co. 


HAMMOND COMPANY, FAIRHAVEN, CAL. 


Lumber schooner “Santiam,” 220 by 42 by 14-6, engine 
1314-22-36 by 24, 2 B. & W. boilers, 650 h.p., Hammond 
Lumber Company. 

Lumber schooner “Flavel,” duplicate of above. 


THE ANDERSON CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 


One tug. 
25 salmon boats. 
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of all Descriptions 


Yachts and Pleasure Craft 


Kennedy & Boehmer Streets 


Phone Fruitvale 430 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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HANLON DRY DOCK & SHIPBUILDING CO., 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Ten kelp harvesters 100 by 34, Hercules Powder Co. 

One 5-masted barkentine 270 by 45 by 19, for Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. 

Five-masted barkentine, 270 by 46 by 26-6, oil engines, 
Western Fuel Co., delivery November, 1916. ° 

Two 3500-ton d.w. Dares. Western Fuel Co. De- 
cember, 1916. 


JOE FELLOWS YACHT & LAUNCH CO., WIL- 
MINGTON, CAL. 

No. 172, “Tiber,” Union Oil Co., tug, 45 by 10 by 4, 
40 hep., Atlas gas engine. 

No. 168, “Diamond Girl,” Diamond Match Co., 
by 10-6 by he 3, 55 h.p. Atlas gas engine. 

No. 180, “Brondbill, ” Hugo Johnstone, fish boat, 40 by 
8-6 by 3, 75 h.p. Sterling gas engine. 

No. 179, “Bow Wow,” J. A. Meserve, 
by 3, 20 h. p. Sterling | gas engine. 


KRUSE & BANKS, NORTH BEND, ORE. 


Steam schooner, 225 by 42 by 16-6, Byxbee & Clark, 
San Francisco. 
16, Chas. 


Steam schooner, 235 by 42 by 
San _ Francisco. 

Steam schooner, 225 by 42 hy 16, Oliver J. Olson Co., 
San Francisco. 

Engines for the first two building at Main Street Tron 


Works and for the third at the Union Tron Works’ 
Alameda Branch. 


SCHULTZE BELEN ARD ee SAN FRANCISCO, 


tue, 45 


fish boat, 30 by 8 


Nelson Co., 


Schooner, 85 by 24, 120 h.p., Skandia oil engine, Angelo 
Fasce Co., Callao, Peru. 
SEABORN SHIPBUILDING CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
Two 1,250,000-ft. lumber schooners. 


TANK SHIPBUILDING CO., NEWBURG, N. Y. 
Two 11,000-ton d.w. tankers. 
CROWLEY LAUNCH AND TOWBOAT CO., SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Two boats, 65 by 21 by 6, 110 hp, S. F. Standard 
gas engines. 
JOHNSON & LANTERI, PITTSBURG, CAL. 
Dredger for Sutter Basin Co., Sacramento, Cal. 


J. A. McCEACHERN CO., ASTORIA, ORE. 
Five auxiliary schooners, 220 by 43 by 21, 1,500,000 ft. 
lumber, electric winches, 2-240 h.p., Skandia oil engines. 


MOTOR SHIP lta Lae cO., VANCOUVER, 


” Two eueden ‘motor ie sae 000 ft. ianiber 
Two wooden motor ships, 1,250, QOO ft. lumber. 


NORTHWEST STEEL & WILLAMETTE IRON & 
‘STEEL. WORKS, PORTLAND, ORE. 


No. 21 to 27 inclusive, 7 freighters, 425 by 54 by 30, 
3 Scotch boilers, four for Lauritz Kloster, one for Peder 
Kleppe, one for Willy Gilbert, one for Johan Eland. 


JAMES ROBERTSON, BENICIA, CAL. 


Steam schooner, 212 by 42 by 19, twin 160 h.p., Bolinder 
engines, 1,500,000-ft. lumber capacity, Andrew Mahony, 
San Francisco, April, 1917. 

Steam schoooner, same as above, February, 1917, 

Steam schooner, same as above, December, 1916. 


NILSON & KELEZ, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Wooden, twin screw, motor ship 230 by 41 by 19, 1800 
tons d.w., Alaska-Pacific Fisheries Co. 
WM. CRYER, EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
One wooden tug, 64 by 17 by 7. 
STANDARD SHIPBUILDING CO., WHITEHALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 
Four freighters, builders’ account, 392 by 52 by 29, en- 
gines 24-40-70, 2000 h.p., 2 Scotch boilers. 
H. B. KIRBY, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


One large pile driver for Southeastern Alaska. 
Tug “Electric,” rebuilding for cannery tender, one 65 
h.p. Union Gas engine. 
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BABARE BROTHERS, TACOMA, WASH. 
Raised deck cabin cruiser, “Fortuna,” 40 by 8 by 3, 
12 h.p. Corliss gas engine. 
Three raised deck fshing boats, 60 by 14 by 5, 40 hp. 
Standard gas engines. 


ALASKA-PACIFIC NAVIGATION CO., SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Two freight and passenger motor ships, 237 by 42 by 
23, 1250 h.p. Southwark-Harris engines, Jan. 1, 1917. 


JOHN WILSON, SEATTLE, WASH. 


“Alopa,” H. B. Kennedy, freighter, 80 by 21 by 5-9, 
Semi-Diesel 100 h.p. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Pacitic Marine Review, published monthly ‘at 
Francisco, California, for October Ist, 1916. 


State of California, County of San Francisco.—ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared F. M. Dickie, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of the Pacific Marine Review, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and behef, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete. of the 
aforcsaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 


San 


bodied in’ section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 


editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Name of-- Postoffice address— 
Publisher, J. S. Hines, 24 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 
Editor, 
cisco, Cal. 
Managing Editor, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Business Managers, J. S. Hines and M. 
24 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 


F. OM. Dickie, 24 California Street, San Fran- 


F. M. Dickie, 24 California Street, 


D. R. Hines, 


the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 


J. S. Hines 
Krancisco, Cal. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount ot bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affhant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securitics in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securitics than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed. through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 


F. M. DICKIE, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of 


October, 1916. 
(Seal) W. H. PYBURN, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires June 8th, 1920.) 


(sole owner), 24 California Street, San 
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HIGHER SUPERHEAT 


MEANS” 
GREATER ECONOMY 


As the degree of superheat increases the rate of coal saving increases. 
Condensation appears in the cylinders when superheat disappears. 


For the most economical operation superheat is therefore essential in every cylinder, and 


can only be obtained by high initial steam temperatures. 


The accompanying table, which was presented by Mr. Harry Gray before the Institution of 
Naval Architects, shows that 180° of superheat is not enough to provide superheated steam in 
the low pressure cylinder of a triple expansion engine; the same condition applies when made 


for a quadruple expansion engine and here 211° of superheat is not enough. 
S < 


! S.S. “Port Augusta” | S.S. “Port Lincoln” and “Port Macquarie” 
Triple-Expansion Engines. Quadruple-Expansion Engines. 
be z en gee ae ee En hk ee 
\ 
Gauge Temp. | Gauge Temp. 
Steam Chest. pressure, due to Temp. Degree of | pressure due to Temp. Degree of 
in stenm = steam recorded. superheat. , in sieam steam recorded superheat 
| chests. pressure. ! chests. pressure. 
= Swe _ = =a os = —_ 3 
; Ibs. Deg. F. Deg. F. Deg. F. | Ibs. Deg. F. Deg. F. Deg. F. 
High Pressure...... | 160 370 550 180 206 389 600 +211 
lst Intermediate....! 53 300 400 100 | 97 335 460 +125 
2d Intermediate.... — — —_ — 38 284 290 + 6 
Low Pressure...... | 10 240 ? ? | 9 237 220 — 17 


Our fire tube superheaters are capable of furnishing an initial superheat high enough to 


permit the completion of the expansion in all cylinders without condensation. 


Our latest bulletin shows how the savings of 12 to 20% in fuel may be made available for 
your ships. 


Where shall we mail your copy? 


Locomotive Superheater Company 


Marine Superheaters 


NEW YORK =. CHICAGO 


PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW WHEN YOU WRITE. 
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Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


The Twenty-fourth general meeting of the 
American Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers was held November 16 and 17 at the 
Engineering Societies Building, New York, and 
one of the finest programs of papers appearing 
in recent years was read and discussed. The 


The Design of 


papers were of a more general tone than usual 
and the scope of subjects covered by the sixteen 
authors was very comprehensive, thus insuring 
instructive debate. 

Below will be found a brief synopsis of some 
of the papers presented at this annual meeting: 


an Oil Engine 


By JOHN F. WENTWORTH, Esq. 


structive papers appearing before the Naval 

Architects and Marine Engineers’ Society 
for some time, as it is written in a way to invite 
the fullest discussion. The writer frankly invites 
discussion of the design submitted in the hopes 
of either substituting different features or improv- 
ing on the features which he has embodied in a 
carefully-conceived design. 


The submitted design was prepared for sub- 
marine work and therefore lightness is a greater 
factor than it would be in merchant work. The 
author argues that in an engine where the high 
pressure on bearings is intermittent that greater 
bearing pressures can safely be used than in a 
steam engine of more constant pressure. The gen- 
eral features in designing an oil engine are 
enumerated as follows: 


T is one of the most interesting and in- 


di. The type, whether two or four-cycle. 


2. The pressure of compression and whether this 
pressure shall be constant or not. 
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3. The class of fuel to be used and steps to in- 
sure its successful use. 


The means of starting. 
The best arrangement of the air compressor. 


Dw b 


The peculiar qualities necessary in fuel valve 

and fuel pump. 
The engine designed and submitted for dis- 
cussion is of six cylinders 13” bore by 12” stroke, 
450 revolutions, length over all 14’ 9’, width 3’ 
8”, height above center of crank shaft 6’, below 
center of crank shaft 23’ and weight not to ex- 
ceed 26,000 pounds. The brake horsepower is 450. 
The weights assigned are bed plate 3840, crank 


case 2830, cylinders 2200, heads 1500, pistons 960, 


wrist pins 195, connecting rods 1166, main bear- 
ings 1310, shaft 970 and cam shaft bearings 528 
pounds. These weights with the air compressor, 
etc., would bring the total weight to about the 
limit set. One of the startling features of the 
design, which is four-cycle, is the low compres- 
sion used, 200 pounds, and the use of steam in 
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the water jackets to warm the cylinders while 
starting. The author claims that no trouble is 
experienced firing the fuel charge at 200 pounds 
compression as soon as the engine is warmed up. 
Another feature introduced in the design is cut- 
ting down the work expended in compressing air 
at low powers. The author suggests the avail- 
ability of extreme low speeds by partially shutting 
off the circulating water so that practically the 
same cylinder temperature can be obtained at low 
revolutions. A special steam boiler is proposed 
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which will be capable of delivering very large 
amounts of steam for very short periods, its use 
on the main engine being confined to starting and 
to maneuvering and steam-jacketing the cylinders 
at very low speeds. There are many original 
ideas presented in the paper and its author de- 
serves great credit for bringing before the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers subject 
matter the discussion of which should prove of 
great interest and benefit to all those interested 
in the design and construction of oil engines. 


Feathering. Paddle Wheels 


By PROFESSOR E. M. BRAGG. 


HIS is a highly interesting paper, containing 
deductions made from model tests in the 
University of Michigan tank and tests on 
actual wheels of both the radial and feathering 
type. The radial paddles give more thrust than 
the feathering for the same slip, but work at a 


lower efficiency. The radial wheel has its maxi- 
mum efficiency at about 10 per cent. slip, while 
the maximum efficiency of the feathering wheel 
occurs at about 15 per cent. slip. The efficiency 
of both types decreases with the increase of dip 
but the decrease is less with feathering blades. 
The data given seems to indicate the desirability 


of a true slip of 15 per cent. and an eccentricity 
ratio of about .55. A larger eccentricity ratio 
gives a slight increase in efficiency. The thrust 
would be smaller and a larger, heavier wheel re- 
quired. The author has gone fully into the many 
influences on the efficiency of both types of paddle 
wheels both for side-wheel and stern-wheel ves- 
sels. These influences arise through the location 
of the wheels relative to the bow wave, the dip, 
of course, varying greatly when the wheel is 
working in the crest or the hollow of a wave. 
Stream lines and the speed of the approach of the 
water also affect the efficiency of the wheel to 
quite a material extent. 


Refrigeration on Board Ship 


By ROBERT F. MASSA, Esq. 


HIS able paper contains a discussion of the 

more common mistakes made in installing 

the insulation for refrigeration chambers and 
points out the fact that refrigerators are usually 
placed in naturally hot locations; i. e., alongside 
or in the galleys of ships or hotels. The author 
also combats the general helief that refrigerator 
doors should be beveled. The sources of heat in 
refrigerators he divides into five causes: First, 
through the insulated walls; second, in warm 
goods; third, through the opening of doors; 
fourth, from lights and the heat of the bodies of 
workers, and fifth, from a change in the state of 
the goods, such as freezing, fermentation, etc. 
The size and location of boxes, climatic condi: 
tions, etc., all effect the amount of heat entering 
the boxes. The author believes that the best 
location for the refrigerating coils is in a loft 
over the box or in a separate compartment along- 
side. This prevents the moisture which accu- 
mulates when the warm air is admitted through 
the opening of doors from dripping on the goods 
and it is claimed that this advantage more than 
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compensates from the necessary loss of refriger- 
ating efficiency from such arrangements. The 
advisability of ample air passages is pointed out 
as obviating large ranges of temperature within 
the refrigerating box. 

A brief discussion of successive types of re- 
frigeration on shipboard is given and special at- 
tention is paid to the Audiffren-Singrun Re- 
frigerating Machine, where all working parts of 
the machine are hermetically enclosed in a sealed 
drum. It is pointed out that the dumbbell is sent 
out completely charged. The air is entirely ex- 
hausted and a charge of sulphur dioxide and a 
pure neutral oil is admitted, after which the ma- 
chine is hermetically sealed. The working parts 
are thus constantly lubricated, and the pressure in 
the condenser is constantly forcing oil between 
the working surfaces of the compressors. Oxida- 
tion of the oil cannot occur as there is no oxygen 
present. The gas enters the compressors in prac- 
tically a saturated condition. In consequence of 
this the compressors always operate automatically 
at maximum capacity, and there is no superheat- 
ing of the gas with consequent loss in capacity. 
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Electric Pumping on “La Brea’”’ 


By HUGO P. 


HE “La Brea” is 435 feet long, 56 feet beam, 
T 33 feet 6 inches molded depth and is a 

sister ship to the “Los Angeles” with the 
exception of having General Electric geared tur- 
bine drive (Alquist gears) instead of reciprocating 
engines and submerged, electrically-operated in- 
dependent-cargo pumps instead of the ordinary 
steam pump and pump room found in practically 
all oil tankers. The paper describes the General 
Electric Curtis turbine drive installed on the 
“La Brea” and then takes up specially the unique 
pumping arrangements installed on that vessel 
and finally gives data to show the relative ad- 
vantages of the two types of main-drive and 
cargo-pumping equipment as installed on these 
two, otherwise, sister ships operated largely on 
the same runs and owned by the same company, 
the Union Oil Company of California. 

The oil-pumping equipment consists of 22 Ideal 
4-inch rotary pumps built by the Union Tool 
Company, Torrance, California. Each pump can 
deliver 350 gallons per minute against a 350-foot 
head at 200 revolutions. The pumps are secured 
to the bottom of each compartment and are 
driven by 40 h.p., three-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt 
motors. The discharge line for the three small 
tanks forward have nine 4-inch discharge gates, 
while the separate discharge line for the remain- 
ing tanks has fourteen 6-inch discharge gates. 
The motors are located on the upper deck and 
contained in water-tight and gas-proof casings. 
The drive to the pumps is through a set of bevel 
reduction gears and a vertical shaft which trans- 


FREAR, Esq. 


mits the power through flexible couplings to the 
pumps. The shaft is enclosed in a casing, the 
shaft bearings and pump gears working in an oil 
bath. The pumps are fitted with enclosed car- 
bonized spiral gears, top and bottom, and operate 
with a minimum of noise. The vertical drive 
shaft is hung on a ball-thrust bearing contained 
in the gear case. The discharge lines from the 
pumps can be used for filling lines by utilizing a 
by-pass around the pumps. All operating valves 
are located on the upper deck. The motor con- 
trol for starting the pumps is located in the main 
engine room. The economy in fuel saved with 
this pumping installation appears to be approxi- 
mately 45% over the ordinary manner of dis- 
charging liquid cargo. Sixty-cycle motors for 
pump drive was adopted because the shore sta- 
tions of the Union Oil Company have sixty-cycle 
motors and current from shore could be used on 
board the ship at any time. The ordinary squir- 
rel-cage type motors used do not have torque 
enough to start pumps against full-line pressure 
and a by-pass is installed on the pump and as the 
motor attains full speed the by-pass is gradually 
closed and the valve on the discharge line grad- 
ually opened. 

In comparing two practically identical voyages 
of the “Ios Angeles” and the “La Brea” it was 
found that the “La Brea’ consumed 17.09% less 
fuel steaming, 42.47% less fuel in port, 44.92% 
less time in discharging, 17.43% less fuel per knot 
steaming and in port and discharged 83.65% more 
barrels of oil per hour. 


Alquist Gearing for Ships 


By W. lL. R. EMMET, Esq. 


HIS paper is descriptive of the Alquist gear- 
ing, and special attention is paid to its 


flexible qualities. This gear is built up of 


a number of plates machined to a form, which 
gives them the desired flexibility. These plates 
are put together, engaging solidly at the hub and 
at a narrow edge on the periphery. These plates 
form a solid cylinder which can be spirally cut in 
the ordinary manner. After cutting, the edge 
engagements are relieved with a small dividing 
tool so that each disc operates independently and 
is free to deflect laterally under side pressure. 
This flexibility permits of the use of much small- 
er teeth in gear and pinion than would be possi- 
ble with solid gearing. The General Electric 
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Company is now applying the gears described in 
three ways: First, engaging one solid pinion with 
a flexible gear; second, engaging a solid pinion 
with two flexible idlers, which idlers in turn en- 
gage with a solid large gear; and third, in a 
double reduction where a solid high-speed pinion 
engages flexible gears on two counter shafts, these 
counter shafts carrying solid pinions, both of 
which engage a flexible gear on the same’ low- 
speed shaft. One of the main advantages of the 
Alquist gears is that the peripheral speeds can be 
safely reduced by making the gears longer and 
of smaller diameter. Performances of the tankers 
“La Brea” and “Los Angeles” are cited to show 
relative data between a geared turbine drive (Al]- 
quist gears) and a reciprocating engine. 
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Salvage Equipment Used on F-4 


By NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR J. A. FURER, U. S. N. 


submarine “F-4,” which sank outside Hono- 

lulu harbor on March 25, 1915, in 304 feet 
of water. The problem lay in lifting and bring- 
ing to shore the submerged weight of the sub- 
marine; viz., 260 tons. The depth of water pre- 
cluded every method of salvage with the excep- 
tion of actually lifting the wreck with pontoons 
or barges. The small tidal variation, only 18 
inches, made even this method difficult. The 
pressure under which the divers had to work, 135 


T paper deals with the salvaging of the 


pounds, made it impossible for them to do any 
manual labor. They merely observed the placing 
of slings, etc., and reported by telephone. A 
diver could only remain at this depth for about 
fifteen minutes. The work of bringing the sub- 
marine into shallow water, first by means of hop- 
per scows and later by specially constructed pon- 
toons, is described in detail. Air from flasks was 
used to unwater the pontoons after they had been 
sunk alongside of the submarine and the slings 
adjusted. 


Trials of the ‘‘Winchester’’ 


By E. A. STEVENS, JR., Esq. 


HIS paper describes the construction and 
trials of the “Winchester,” 
225 feet over all, 
21 feet beam extreme, 
the load water line, 4 feet 1134 
trial and 322 tons trial displacement. 


a steam yacht 
224 feet on the water line, 
20 feet 8 inches beam on 
inches draft on 
Driven by 
7000 shaft horsepower Parsons turbines on twin 
screws. Steam supplied by two Normand water- 
tube express boilers with 8184 sq. ft. total heat- 
ing surface. The high pressure turbine is on the 
starboard and the low pressure and astern turbines 
are on the port shaft. The propellers are threc- 
bladed, manganese bronze, cast solid, 55 inches in 
diameter, 51 inches pitch and 1422 square inches 
projected area. 

The main trial data on measured mile runs, 
Rockland, Maine, government trial course, is as 
follows: 


Run R.P.M. Mean Est.S.H.P. Knots speed 
1 1014.5 7020 30.38 
2 1031.0 7360 32.11 
3 1032.5 7580 30.98 
4 1035.0 7485 32.09 
5 1035.5 7360 30.90 
6 1038.0 7470 32.32 
7 713.0 3272 23.92 
8 697.0 3194 24.83 
9 497.0 1155 17.22 

10 *  §40.0 1320 19.87 
11 295.0 269 10.21 
12 287.5 206 11.21 


These runs were made alternately north and 
south over the course. On a two-hours run for 
fuel consumption data the speed was 19.7 knots, 
oil consumed 669 gallons. Shaft horsepower from 
curve 1840, which at a specific gravity of .88 for 
the fuel gives 1.35 pounds per shaft horsepower 
hour. 


Aeronautics and Naval Architecture 


By NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR H. C. RICHARDSON. 


construction of aeroplane floats. The con- 

struction of these floats is gone into in de- 
tail. They are designed for 1000 pounds displace- 
ment and weigh complete 125 pounds, are 15 feet 
long, 24 inches beam and 14 inches maximum 
draft. In conclusion, the author states: “It may 
seem queer that metal floats have not come into 
general use. The principal reason is that the 
form of floats is not standardized and metal con- 
struction for special cases would prove excessive- 
ly costly. Another reason is that if the weights 
and dimensions are to approximate those of the 


T HIS paper is confined to a discussion of the 
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wooden float, the metal is so thin that it lacks the 
requisite stiffness and the margin for corrosion is 
too slight. However, as the number of aeroplanes 
in service becomes greater and the form of floats 
becomes to a certain extent standardized and 
larger, it is probable that metal construction can 
be satisfactorily solved. 


New Method of Indicating the Density of Smoke. 
(By Rear Admiral R. T. Hall, U. S. N.) 
This is a description of a system installed on 


the after stack of the U. S. torpedoboat destroyer 
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“Conyngham” for the purpose of registering 
smoke densities by means of color analysis. <A 
light transmitter was installed on one side of the 
stack and a light receiver on the other and an 
indicating meter in the boiler room. ‘The indi- 
cating meter is provided with a scale of smoke 
densities ranging from dark to clear. The system 
worked successfully during the trial of the vessel. 

The principal of operation is dependent on the 
property of selenium which, under certain condi- 
tions, is light sensative in its resistance to the 
passage of electric current; that is, of low resist- 


ance at higher light intensities and vice versa. 
When a beam of light is projected across a stack 
its intensity will vary with the density of smoke 
and if a plate of selenium is placed opposite the 
source of projected light, its electrical resistance 
will also vary with the density of the smoke and 
by connecting the plate with a suitable meter and 
the source of electric current and by suitably ar- 
ranging the meter scale, the variations in electric 
current will be recorded as smoke densities. The 


mechanical means whereby the recording in the 
boiler room is obtained are briefly described. 


Launch of the “H. C. Folger’? at the San Francisco Plant of the Union Iron Works Company. 
Tynan, Daughter of J. J. Tynan, General Manager of the Union Iron Works, 


“Folger” After Launching. 
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The Upper Insert Shows Miss 
Who Acted as Sponsor, and the Lower the 
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Launch of the “‘H. C. Folger’’ 


the Atlantic Refining Company of Phila- 

delphia, was launched at the main yard of 
the Union Iron Works Company Tuesday morning, 
October 24. 

Miss Margaret E. Tynan, daughter of Joseph 
}j. Tynan, vice-president and general manager of 
the Union Iron Works Company, was the sponsor 
and crashed the traditional bottle of California 
vintage against the port bow when the vessel 
started to slide down the ways. 

J. C. Gabriel, manager of the marine depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Refining Company, arrived 
from the East on the Overland train a few min- 
utes before the vessel was scheduled to leave the 
ways, and the Union Iron Works Company’s 
speedy motorboat “Ajax” was waiting at Oakland 
Pier to convey him to the yard. 

Immediately after Mr. Gabriel had joined the 
launching party on the stand, Mr. Tynan gave 
the order to “let go,” and the dog-shores were 
released at 10:27. 

Among those who comprised the launching 
party were: J. C. Gabriel, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Tynan, Miss Margaret E. Tynan, Miss Josephine 
Tynan, Frank H. Evers, surveyor for the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, and Mrs. Evers; John 
C. Rohlfs, manager marine department of the 
Standard Oil Company; Joseph S. Blackett, and 
A. P. W. McNab, surveyors for Lloyd’s Register; 
Captain William J. McKeown, senior captain of 
the Atlantic Refining Company, who is superin- 
tending the construction of the vessel, and Arn- 
old Foster, treasurer and secretary of the Union 
Iron Works Company. 

Upon behalf of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Mr. Gabriel presented Miss Tynan with a 
diamond bracelet, and for the Union Iron Works 
Company, Mr. Foster presented the young lady 
with a diamond brooch. 

The dimensions of the “H. C. Folger” are: 
Length between perpendiculars...435’ 0” 
Breadth, extreme..............06. 56’ 0” 
Depth, moulded.................. 33” 6” 

The vessel is designed to carry 10,575 tons 
deadweight on a mean draft of 27’ 0” and will 
have a sea speed of eleven knots. 

The vessel is a single-screw steel steamer, built 
on the Isherwood system of longitudinal framing, 
with straight stem and elliptical stern and is 
rigged as a three-masted fore and aft schooner, 
with machinery aft. There are eighteen main 
oil tanks—tanks Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are 
28’ 6” long and tanks Nos. 8 and 9 are 19% 0” 


long—and ten summer tanks—five on each side 


Te oil-tanker “H. C. Folger,” building for 
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—fitted in “tween decks. The pump room is 
abaft cargo tanks and fuel oil tanks, 14’ 0” long, 
are aft of pump room. Additional space is also 
arranged for coal bunkers and vessel is fitted to 
burn either oil or coal. 

The propelling machinery consists of Curtis 
geared turbine, 2600 shaft horsepower; and steam 
is supplied by three single-ended Scotch boilers 
15’ 0” inside diameter and 11’ 9” long, built for 
a steam pressure of 220 lbs. Boilers are fitted 
with Howden draft system. 

The “H. C. Folger” will be completed and 
ready for trial about December 1 and will then 
leave for the East coast. 

The hailing port of the vessel will be Phila- 
delphia. 

The “H. C. Folger” is one ot six steamers 
which are being constructed for the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company by the Union Iron Works Com- 
pany. These vessels are practically sister ships 
regarding size and arrangement, the only differ- 
ence being that two will have Scotch boilers 
and the remaining four will be fitted with Union 
Iron Works water-tube boilers. 


STERN WHEELERS FOR INDIAN SERVICE, 


Yarrows, Ltd., of Victoria, British Columbia, 
are building a pair of highly interesting light draft, 
steel, stern-wheel steamers for service on Indian 
rivers. The principal dimensions of the craft are: 
length 132 feet, beam 31 feet, and molded depth 
to main deck 4 feet 9 inches. The propelling 
machinery consists of compound, surface condens- 
ing engines, port and starboard and a speed of 12 
to 14 miles per hour is expected. The. air, circu- 
lating and feed pumps are of the “Weir” type. 
Steam is supplied by a locomotive boiler working 
under 160 pounds pressure and with’ very large 
grate area, the furnace being constructed to burn 
either coal or wood. 

The hull is constructed of light steel and the 
main deck is also of steel. The upper deck, on 
which is located the passenger quarters, dining- 
room, etc., is of wood. The houses on this deck 
are protected by galvanized metal roofing. 

Strength, combined with lightness of materials is 
the great object in these river craft, it being ex- 
tremely desirous to get the draft as small as pos- 
sible. The hull is strengthened with 6 king posts 
of “H” section steel, three on each side of the vessel, 
braced together by diagonal trussing of 3-inch dou- 
ble angle steel bars. There is a longitudinal bulk- 
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head in the center of the vessel and also suitable 
deck stringers under the main deck. 

There are eight transverse water-tight bulkheads 
dividing the hull into nine water-tight compart- 
ments, the craft being capable of floating with any 
one of the compartments flooded. The steamer 
draws 18 inches light and 36 inches with 100 tons 
of cargo aboard. 

It will readily be seen why this type of vessel 
is in such great demand, as they can navigate up 
very shallow rivers hundreds of miles above the 
head of navigation for ordinary craft. Rubber com- 
panies and other concerns engaged in harvesting 
products from swampy country with shallow 
watercourses find this type of craft invaluable. 

Messrs. Yarrow have specialized on the light 
draft river steamer for years and have evolved a 
system of construction in which plates, angles, 
machinery, etc., are made up of such weights as 
may be easily handled and packed in crates and 
cases, also conveyed into country where there is 
no railroad communication. A system of marking 
permits of the assembly of the boat and her en- 
gines at destination. Non-condensing high pres- 
‘sure engines are furnished for places where it is 
impossible to secure engineers to take care of 
more complicated machinery. 

These “Yarrow” light draft river steamers have 
met with singular success throughout the world 
and many of them have figured in the war news 
from the German and British colonies in Africa. 
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BIG CANADIAN FREIGHTER. 


The accompanying profile and deck plan is of a 
large Lake freighter, bulk coal, grain or ore, now 
under construction at Collingwood, Ontario, for 
the Montreal Transportation Company. The ves- 
sel is 550 feet 8 inches length over all, 537 feet be- 
tween perpendiculars, 58 feet molded beam, 31 feet 
molded depth and of 11,000 tons deadweight ca- 
pacity on a draft of 19 feet 6 inches. 

As is usual with large Lake carriers there is no 
cargo-handling equipment on the ship, cargo being 
handled by shore machinery. There are 16 cargo 
hatches each 38 feet thwartship by 9 feet 4 inches 
fore and aft and spaced 24 feet centers. Between 
the hatches there are strong arch-girders which com- 
pensate for the absence of hold stanchions. The 
floors and frames are of channel section spaced 36- 
inch centers. The double bottom is 60 inches deep 
and extends from peak to peak. The side tanks are 
also 5 feet in width and extend from the double bot- 
tom to the main deck stringer which is above the 
load water line. The tank top plating, which carries 
the weight of the cargo, is supported by a center 
girder and four longitudinal girders on each side of 
the center line. Intercostals are fitted in a trans- 
verse direction on every second frame, there being a 
deep floor plate at every girder and one between. 
There are two collision bulkheads forward, the space 
between forming a deep tank. The six cargo holds 
are divided by screen bulkheads. The double bot- 
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Inboard Profile and Deck Plan of Large Freighter Built at Collingwood, Ontario. 


tom is divided into five tanks for water ballast. 
There is a screen bunker bulkhead, a screen bulk- 
head between the engine and boiler rooms and the 
watertight after peak bulkhead. There is a raised 
forecastle forward surmounted by bridge and wheel- 
house. The forecastle is arranged for quarters for 
the crew and first and second officers, the captain's 
quarters are in the bridge-house with navigating 
bridge overhead. The engine-room crew are housed 
in a large steel house aft surrounding the engine and 
boiler room casings. 

A heavy steam windlass is fitted forward on the 
upper deck in the forecastle. The anchors are ar- 
ranged to stow in pockets to avoid the possibility 
of fouling lock gates. The main and auxiliary 


steering engines are located on the main deck aft. 


Both gears have 9 by 9 engines and actuate the rud- 
der directly through a geared quadrant. Four warp- 
ing winches are fitted and a winch on the upper 
deck aft for handling stern lines and the kedge an- 
chor. Fore and aft draft gauges are fitted with re- 
cording: dials in the bridge-house. 

The ship will be driven by a triple-expansion, 
inverted cylinder, engine with cylinders 24, 44 and 
66 inches in diameter by 42 inches stroke, devel- 
oping 2400 i.h.p., and a speed of 13 miles an hour 
loaded is expected. Steam is supplied by 3 single- 
ended Scotch boilers 13 feet in diameter by 11 feet 
long, working under forced draft and supplying 
steam at 185 pounds. The engine-room auxiliaries 
include one centrifugal and 2 duplex ballast pumps, 
one sanitary pump, one duplex main feed pump 
and one duplex feed and fire pump. The air, cir- 
culating and bilge pumps are driven direct off the 
main engine. T'wo direct driven 10 kw. generating 
sets are located in the after end of the engine- 
room. The vessel is being constructed by the 
Collingwood Shipbuilding Company Ltd. 
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TWO PORT ARTHUR BOATS. 


The Western Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of Port Arthur, Ontario, has just finished 
two small freighters for Norwegian interests. 
‘These vessels are 261 feet over all, 251 feet be- 
tween perpendiculars, 28 feet 2 inches molded 
depth and 3000 tons dw. capacity. They are sin- 
gle deck vessels with poop, bridge and forecastle, 
steel deck-house on bridge deck with chart-room 
and navigating bridge over. There are two cargo 
holds with two hatches in each hold. The ma- 
chinery is located amidships. There is a complete 
double bottom from peak to peak and this is divi- 
ded by oil-tight floors into several compartments. 
Part of the double bottom is fitted for carrying 
fuel oil and there are also wing oil tanks for either, 
fuel, oil or coal. 

The officers are housed in the deck-house amid- 
ships, the sailors and firemen on the main deck 
aft. ; 
There are two single-ended Scotch boilers 14 
feet 8 inches in diameter by 11 feet long, fitted 
with three Morison corrugated furnaces each. 

Each vessel is driven by a three-cylinder triple- 
expansion engine with cylinders 20, 33 and 54 
inches in diameter by 40 inches stroke, horse- 
power 1200. Piston valve on the h.p. cylinder and 
double-ported slides on the i.p. and lp. The con- 
denser and air pump are built in on the engine 
frame. There is a Lovekin assistant cylinder on 
the low-pressure cylinder. The steam steering 
gear is on the main deck in the engine with a 
hand gear aft. There is an 8 by 6 inch windlass’ 
under the forecastle head and six 7 by 12 inch 
reversible steam winches and six 4-ton derrick- 
booms for cargo handling. A 7% kw. generating 
set furnishes power for general lighting, search- 
light and running lights. 
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View Showing the Control Apparatus of a Modern eure ae 
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AMERICAN SUBMARINE EFFICIENCY. 


The recent voyages of the German merchant sub- 
marine “Deutschland” across the Atlantic have done 
a great deal to draw the attention of the general 
public to this class of boat and the idea has mis- 
takenly gone forth that the “Deutschland” was the 
first submarine to make a trans-Atlantic voyage. 
As a matter of fact there are but few mechanical 
differences between the latest submarines, whether 
they be French, German, English or American, and 
many of the fundamental principles as well as many 
of the mechanical devices in use on board underseas 
craft are distinctly American. 

There has been an agitation kept alive by naval 
critics anent the efficiency of America-built subma- 
rines and in this connection it is well to remember 
that a fleet of submarines built by the Submarine 
boat Corporation and delivered to the British Gov- 
ernment, via Canada, crossed the Atlantic under 
their own power and that one of- these boats had 


Gyroscopes, Valves, Diving Mechanism, Periscopes, Etc., All 


Here. 

engine trouble, put back to a Canadian port, was re- 
paired and crossed the ocean alone and unconvoyed. 
These boats are entirely similar to the German un- 
derwater craft. 

In speaking of submarine building, Mr. Carse, 
president of the Submarine Boat Corporation, has 
stated: 

“It might be well for the people to know the 
plain facts in connection with submarine boats and 
one of these is that the misguided preparedness en- 
thusiasts have kept in the background that the best 
and most efficient submarines’ are built right in the 
United States. At the time the present submarine 
equipment was delivered to the Navy Department 
it was the most efficient submarine flotilla in the 
world, but as our Government halted on submarine 
development while foreign governments kept order 
ing larger and better craft, the relative efficiency of 
the American flotilla naturally dropped. Unfortu- 
nately that part of the naval criticism which has 
fallen upon the American submarine has been di- 


Engine Room of a Modern Submarine. 
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The Nature of These Craft 
Pleasant. 


Compels Close Quarters and Life on Board Is Far From 
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rected at the equipment rather than at the govern- 
mental policy, where it properly belonged.” 

The pictures shown herewith are interiors of a 
modern underwater war craft and as far as general 
arrangement, type of propulsion, etc., are concerned, 
these views might be labeled as being taken on a 
German “U”’ boat, a late English submarine or one 
of the latest American boats. 

Fig. 1. This view is taken from amidships, look- 
ing aft, and shows the 2400 h.-p. Diesel engines used 
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for surface running and for charging the storage 
batteries for submerged running. 
Fig 2. Is taken from amidships looking forward 


and shows the handling room or heart of the vessel. 
It is in this compartment that the gyroscopic com- 
passes, periscopes, submerging levers, steering mech- 
anism and fire controls are located. 

Fig. 3. This is the storage battery compartment 
with floor plates removed, showing the ventilating 
ducts. 


The Battery Room of a Submarine Shown With the Floor Plates Removed, Exposing the Tops of the Storage Batteries. 


Comparative Strength of Steam Schooners 


By J. B. C. LOCKWOOD, 
(Mem. Am. Soc. C. E.) 
Consulting Engineer, Portland, Oregon. 


HE writer has lately had referred to him the 
T plans of two steam schooners for comparison 

and report as to the relative strength. The 
resulting investigations have led to some develop- 
ments, which may be of general interest. 

The first point taken up was the matter of trans- 
verse strength and for a basis of comparison mid- 
ship sections were made of four vessels of equal di- 
mensions as follows: 

No. 1. A steel steamer with double bottom. 

No. 2. A steel steamer with single bottom. 

No. 3. A wooden steam schooner. 
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No. 4. A reinforced steam schooner with steel 
bulwarks. As the frame spacing varies from two 
to three feet, all computations are worked out for 
one lineal foot of each vessel. 


On vessels Nos. 1 and-2 a deduction was made 
for rivet holes and the tensile strength of steel was 
taken as 12,000 pounds per square inch of section. 
In No. 3 it was assumed that the double floor and 
frame, without splices, would be equivalent to a 
single continuous floor and frame. In No. 4 one 
floor is in a single piece from bilge to bilge and the 
remaining double floors and frames are considered 
equivalent to single continuous ‘timbers. The 
strength of timber (Douglas fir) is taken at 1200 
pounds per square inch and no deduction was made 
for holes for fastenings, it being assured that in 
No. 3 the edge-bolting of the heavy ceiling would 
compensate for holes for fastenings, and that in 
No. 4 the outside diagonal planking would do the 
same. 

As the greatest bending. moment in the floors for 
vessels of this kind occurs from the upward pres- 
sure of water when vessel is light it is obvious that 
the edge-bolting in the heavy ceiling in No. 3 can 
not increase the strength of the floors very much 
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and certainly not more than enough to compensate 
for holes for the fastenings as noted above. The 
keelsons and riders in No. 3 can increase the trans- 
verse strength of floors very little, if at all, as their 
length must be from 20 to 30 times the total depth. 
Keelsons and riders undoubtedly have their ad- 
vantages in case a vessel grounds and possibly in 
adding to longitudinal strength, but as a reinforce- 
ment to the floors or adding transverse strength 
they are certainly a delusion. 

With the above assumption, I have figured the 
Strength of floors, frames and beams of each vessel 
at four points, A., B., C., and D., and give the re- 
sults in tabular form herewith. Quantities given 
are the moments of resistance in inch pounds. 


Comparative Strength of Floors, Frames and 
Beams Per Ft. pi Length. 


(1) Steel steamer with double B Cc D 

bottom 251'x4314'x20’.. © 9 1601 000 120,800 120,800 102,600 
(2) Steel steamer with sing’ je 

bottom 251'x43%4’x20’ . 1,162,000 120,800 120,800 102,600 
(3) Wooden steam schooner 

251’X43%4'X20" ww ee eee eee 352,000 200,000 213,000 327,600 
(4) Reinforced, steam schooner 

251'x4344'K20" 6. eee es 1,200,000 216,000 192,000 117,000 


It will be noted from the above— 
First, that the floors of the wooden schooner are 


bi: Mp ~ 
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much weaker than in either steel ship. In the opin- 
ion of the writer this explains why so many schoon- 
ers built on the Pacific Coast develop a serious 
weakness, which is commonly called hogging. As a 
matter of fact it is not real but only apparent hog- 
ging and is actually a bending of the keel and 
keelsons and a rising of the floors at the center 
line. 

Second, the floors of the reinforced schooner are 
stronger than in the steel ship with single bottom. 

Third, the frames at B and C are apparently 
much stronger than in the steel ships. However, it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the bilge of 
a wooden ship is a point of weakness. This weak- 
ness comes from using sawn frames, which prac- 
tically amounts to cross-grained lumber, and a short 
shift of butts. As there is nothing on the outside 
of the frame to take tension, the seams open and 
the oakum works out at the bilge whenever the 
vessel encounters extended heavy weather. 

Fourth, the beams in the wooden schooner are 
much stronger than in the steel vessels and appar- 
ently much stronger than necessary. This large 
size of beams is undoubtedly an outgrowth of the 
practise of using weak floors and depending on 
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keelsons, stanchions and heavy deck beams to hold 
the floors in shape. 

Fifth, No. 4 has the proper strength in the floors 
and the necessity for numerous keelsons and ex- 


_cessively heavy deck beams immediately disappears. 


A computation of the longitudinal strength of the 
different vessels will be given in a later article. 


NEW MOTOR SCHOONER READY. 


Schultz and Schultze have just finished the mo- 
tor schooner ‘‘Neuavo Italia,” a sister ship to the 
“Terzia Italia,” built for the same owners several 
months ago. The “Neuavo Italia” is 90 feet long, 
24 feet beam and 8 feet depth of hold. She is 
powered with a 125 horse-power Skandia semi- 
Diesel engine supplied through J. H. Hansen and 
Company of San Francisco. 
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SEATTLE’S MUNICIPAL WHARF 
PROBLEM. 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 
for October Ist contains the results of an in- 
teresting investigation of the reasons why Se- 
attle’s publicly-owned water front units had to 
be partially supported by direct taxation. This 
report is highly instructive and illustrates the 
chances for error of judgment where the public 
undertakes to do business alongside of and in 
opposition to private corporations. 

While the report to the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce may be overstating the case a little 
in regard to all the business on the city wharves 
being overflow that the private dock companies 
cannot handle, still it is evident that the city 
wharves have succeeded in getting but a small 
amount of business away from the private con- 
cerns. If the rate of twenty cents a ton on the 
publicly-owned wharves is not attracting any ap- 
preciable amount of business away from the old 
dock and wharf companies who charge fifty cents 
a ton, then it would seem good business and 
good common sense to raise the public dock rates 
to forty or forty-five cents. 

However, the report of the Bureau of ‘laxation 
to the Seattle Chamber of Commerce will prove 
of interest to all port authorities up and down the 
Coast and the gist of the document is printed 
below, and should any one desire to discuss the 
matter through the columns of the Pacific Marine 
Review we will gladly publish their communi- 
cations. 


Investigation of the reasons for the proposed 
tax levy of $401,000 for port district expenses 
for 1917, in spite of the fact that seven out of 
ten of the port utilities have been in operation 
for some months, reveals the following facts: 

On the basis of business done in the first six 
months of 1916 but one of these utilities, the 
Stacey-Lander wharves, is showing revenucs in 
excess of operating expenses and bond interest 
and redemption charges. If charged with its 
proper proportion of administrative cost, this 
utility would show a slight loss. 

‘I'wo other utilities, the Smith’s Cove and Han- 
ford street wharves, are mecting operating ex- 
penses and a substantial portion of bond interest 
and redemption charges. 

The four remaining completed utilities, the Bell 
street wharf and warehouse, the grain elevator, 
the Whatcom avenue warehouse and the Salmon 
Bay improvement, are running far behind the cost 
to taxpayers in operating and administrative ex- 
pense and bond interest and redemption. 

In addition to these strictly port utilities, the 
two ferries operated by the port district show a 
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large deficit in operation, not considering bond 
interest and redemption charges. 

There are three main reasons to account for 
the large difference between the revenues and the 
cost of the port district. 


1. Several of the utilities have been construct- 
ed far in advance of the needs of the port and 
must be carried by the taxpayers through direct 
taxation until such time as the needs of the port 
expand to embrace and utilize them. 


2. Charges for service have not been fixed 
upon a scientific basis; especially regarding the 
charge of 20 cents per ton wharfage. If the same 
rates for wharfage now in effect on private 
wharves were in effect on the port commission 
wharves the receipts for 1916 would be at least 
$150,000 greater than under the present charge 
and would offset to that amount the $401,000 
levy now proposed. 

3. The construction program of the port dis- 
trict is not complete. If the utilities now in 
course of construction earn more than operating: 
expenses, after their completion, the cost to the 
taxpayers will be reduced by the amount of their 
earnings, which can be applied to the payment of 
bond interest and redemption. 

The figures used in this report are based upon 
the figures of receipts and disbursements for the 
first six months of 1916, as shown by the port: 
district records. Doubling these figures to arrive 
at the probable receipts and expenditures of 1916 
and presuming that they will be approximately 
the same in 1917, the showing of the utilities now 
operating for 1917 would. be as follows: 

Smith's Cove Wharf: 


. 


Expenditures, including interest and redemption..... $152,674 
FRO COL DES ge sob cease 0s dey area Sis so8d AN hn Mae aae: aeS pose casos Gan cele O ibcane 135,158 - 
Loss, exclusive of administration charges............ $17,516 
Hanford Street Wharf: ; 
Expenditures, including interest and redemption.... $47,881 
Receipts: a i.ce ac bs5 hs cs 5 8S eee oh eee whe al elgte oelhe ees 46,979 
Loss, exclusive of administration charges............ $902 
Stacey-Lander Wharves: 
ReECGIPUS > na has Sa gine tie Settee due Pu da, ie rece Deaterevecshelacere, Ao avai tye Sahets $48,979 
Expenditures, including interest and redemption..... 45,290 
Gain, not including administrative. .charges........... $3,689 
Bell Street Wharf and Warehouse: 
Expenditures, including interest and redemption... .$124,788 
ReCOiIpts: aessscie ectcaseratle doce eyo dined ‘aoe dle gr drs@e ln Sas iawn eae 73,451 
Loss, not including administrative charge............ $51,337 
Salmon Bay Improvement: 
Expenditures, including interest and redemption.... $32,959 
RG CORDS: | tape sceiesejesccte eb D Teitece dooce date ale DEO E aS Be aie ays 1,935 
Loss, not including administrative charge............ $31,024 
Grain Elevator: = 
Expenditures, ineluding interest and redemption.... $25,327 
ReCeipis. cpt ase tice geet MEE ha yi eee Wowie hg canoe 9,594 
Loss, not including administrative charge............ $15,733 
Whatcom Avenue Warehouse: 
Expenditures Coperating: ONIV)... 6c. cee eee eee ee eee eee $6,284 
RECEI DUS s055.0 Vas ie renee es wai om ee te Oa araece ae a wroteon 5,669 
Loss on operation alone.... 0... cece eee cee eee eee $615 


The investment in this warehouse, on which the taxpayers 
are paying interest and redemption, is $344,875. 


The Bell street and Salmon Bay improvements 
are examples of construction far in. advance of 
needs. If dependent on the general business of 
the port for patronage, the Bell street wharf will 
be a burden on the taxpayers for years. About 
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the only hope of putting it on an approximately 
paying basis is to induce some large steamship 
line to use it as a passenger and freight terminal. 
The Salmon Bay improvement is largely depend- 
ent upon business which may be developed by 
the Lake Washington canal. 

With a few exceptions, such as explosives, the 
port is charging but 20 cents per ton wharfage, 
as compared with the 50-cent rate in force on 
private wharves, with the exception of mosquito 
fleet shipments, which go at 25 cents. The re- 
ceipts of the year for wharfage will approximate 
$110,000, at the 20-cent rate. If the 50-cent rate 
were in effect on the port commission wharves, 
the receipts of the year from this source would 
be increased approximately $165,000. Even if a 
rate of 40 cents per ton, 10 cents less than the 
rate on private wharves, were charged, the reve- 
nues would be increased by $110,000 per year, 
meaning that amount would be saved to the tax- 
payers of the port district. 

The business being done over the port wharves 
is almost entirely what may be termed overflow 
Alaska and = foreign shipments—the _ business 
which the private wharves could not handle be- 
cause the sudden growth of shipping, due to the 
war, overtaxed their facilities. It is business 
not developed by the port or attracted by the 
low rate of wharfage. It would go over the port 
commission wharves just as readily, if the wharf- 
age charge was equal to that of private wharves. 
The great bulk of it originates outside of Seattle 
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and is handled here in transshipment. Few local 
concerns get any benefit from the low wharfage 
rate, the saving going largely to the foreign ship- 
per or consignee. In effect, the taxpayers of the 
district are paying some $165,000 into the pockets 
of non-residents and ailens for which the port 
reaps practically no benefit. 


While it is fortunate that these utilities existed 
to care for business which might have been forced 
to go through some other port, the conclusion 
is inevitable that it is unfortunate for the tax- 
payers that rates are not being charged on this 
business approximating the rates on business go- 
ing over the private wharves. It is also evident 
from the showing made so far that it will be 
years before the receipts of the port utilities equal 
the expenses, unless a substantial increase in rates 
is effected. 


If the business of the port continues to increase, 
these wharves, which are well located, might 
make profits large enough to cover the loss on 
utilities not so fortunately conceived, if adequate 
rates were charged. 


The total expenditure for land and improve- 
ments to date of January 1, 1916, has been 


$5,570,812, but as the development is still incom- 
plete, only such utilities as have been in operation 
for six months or more can be fairly used for 
the purpose of this report, and it is therefore 
impossible to give a more exact and 
hensive survey of the financial outlook. 


compre- 


A Well-Known Oakland Shop, the Plant of the Union Gas Engine Pek opt This Plant Has the Distinction of Having Con- 


structed the Largest Marine Gas Eng 
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A New Auxiliary Vessel 


By C. O. LILJEGREN, N. A. 
(Copyright 1916 by C. O. Liljegren.) 


the United States,” is the startling statement 
made by a Swedish State geologist a few 
months ago. Even if the situation be not as bad 
as indicated, still the growing demand of the land 
industry for coal and the increasing difficulty of 
mining at great depths, must by necessity drive 
the price of fuel skywards far beyond the point 
of economical running of cargo steamers and 
' motor vessels. 


al 50 years no coal or oil will be produced in 


“Electricity from the skies” may or may not be 
available in the time mentioned, but luckily we 
have, also from the skies, another power, the 
cheapest and biggest of them all—the wind power. 

It is true that wind power has been used from 
time immemorial for driving vessels on the sea, 
but that sailing vessels have been displaced by 
steam vessels generally. Why? Mainly for these 
two reasons: The wind fails completely at times, 
and the wind power is not used to the best 
advantage. 

The first reason is self-evident, and shows the 
necessity of some auxiliary power for sailing 
ships—just now oil motors or steam turbines; 
the second reason—by far the most important 
one—will be just as clear if we consider the 
modern sailing yacht and compare it with modern 
sailing ships, especially with square rigged ves- 
sels. True, a ship and a yacht cannot be directly 
compared on account of the latter’s lead keel; 
on the other hand, the big size of the ship gives 
her great stability, so much so, in fact, that it 
outweighs the lead keel when a certain size is 
reached by the ship. (Stability increases as the 
fourth power of length). 

Now a 40-foot yacht will easily sail 10 knots. 
Why should not a 400-foot ship sail 31% knots, 
the equivalent for her length? Because she is 
lacking in power (stability and sail spread) and 
in lateral resistance, especially the latter. Weight 
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has nothing to do with it, because we know from 
yacht-racing under the International Union in 
Europe that heavy yachts can still be driven very 
fast indeed, provided she has got stability, sail 
spread and lateral resistance. 

We have thus a recipe for an economical aux- 
iliary vessel: motor, stability, sail spread and 
lateral resistance. Well mixed, these ingredients 
always produce a speedy vessel; add to them sea- 
worthiness and facilities for quick loading, and 
you have the ideal cargo-carrier. Can any ship- 
owner deny this? 

Such a vesesl is shown in the sketch, and has 
been dubbed “motor-sailer,” a new-coined word 
that exactly describes the ship. Her characteris- 
tics are a tremendous beam, double gaff sails, 
two centerboards and non-reversing motor or 
steam turbine. Let us take up each one of these 
properties now: 

(1) Beam is essential for stability, because 
no lead keel can be used on a cargo ship, and 
because, as we shall see later, this vessel must 
be able to sail without ballast. Too much beam 
makes a heavy roller, but this tendency is coun- 
teracted by bilge keels and still more by the 
center boards. And great beam means great 
carrying capacity for a certain draft and length— 
in itself an economy of no little value. 

(2) Double or divided gaff sails have been 
chosen for the same reasons as double top-sails 
on a square-rigged ship—ease in handling, small- 
er crew, greatest safety. There are upper and 
lower gaff sails on each mast, and upper and 
lower gaffs. The upper sails can be furled in a 
moment behind the masts, and kept in place by 
furling lines (gaskets) without the necessity of 
sending men aloft, thus reducing the sail area to 
one-half, and the heeling moment to one-quarter, 
in a few minutes in case of a squall. The divided 
sails make a better fit, and are much stronger 
than the ordinary big gaff sails on a schooner, but 
better still—they do not limit the height of the masts, 
since treble or quadruple sails can be used on 
very large ships, all still handled by a single 
sheet for each mast. This means small crew, of 
course. 

The lower gaff and the boom make excellent 
cargo booms whether used with a derrick table 
or not, and are basic to quick loading. 

(3) Two centerboards are necessary not only 
to overcome leeway but also to lessen rolling and 
for safety in stays. Although a loaded vessel 
may be able to sail close by the wind, no light 
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A Sketch of the Vessel Proposed by Mr. C. O. Liljegren. Note 
the Location of the Centerboards Fore and Aft. 


vessel will do that, and the loaded one will sail 
all the better with centerboards. The reason for 
this lies in the well-known fact that the speedier 
the vessel the more the wind comes in from the 
head; i. e., more close-hauled, which, of course, 
means more leeway, unless the centerboards put 
a stop to it. Ice yachts, for example, always sail 
by the wind in every direction, and are never 
sailed before the wind; these fast motor-sailers 
will be sailed in the same manner. 

It is self-evident that the center-boards, stick- 
ing ’way down below the keel into comparatively 
smooth water, will lessen, if not entirely stop, the 
rolling tendency in light airs. In strong winds 
the sails, as is well known, have a very steadying 
effect, but a beamy vessel needs something more 
to stop rolling. 

‘So far one centerboard will be just as useful 
as two, but its trunk is: very much in the way 
and cuts up the middle of the vessel. It is in 
tacking, or coming about, that two centerboards 
‘show their superiority: When in stays, first hoist 
your after centerboard, and the head will fly into 
the wind; then hoist your forward and drop your 
after centerboard, and the vessel pays off almost 
without the help of the rudder. No matter how 
light she is loaded, a vessel with two center- 
boards will never be in irons. This means greater 
safety, especially when off a lee shore. 

Now this motor-sailer’s great beam, double gaff 
sails and two centerboards in combination all have 
one single purpose: to make the ship sail without bal- 
last in perfect safety. Neither great beam, nor double 
gaff sails, nor two centerboards alone could make a 
ship safe without ballast, but all in combination will 
make her safe. It can easily be shown that this 
vessel without ballast is just as stiff as an or- 
dinary schooner with ballast in tanks, but such a 
vessel cannot sail to windward nor tack well 
and safe. 

Every shipowner knows what a costly thing a 
ballast tank is, not only in first cost but in subse- 
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quent repairs, leakage, etc. To 
be able to sail without ballast 
means thus a great deal, and it 
can be done—expert and impar- 
tial calculations show this for a 
certainty. : 

(4) The motor for an auxil- 
iary vessel is used only in light 
airs and when making harbors, 
etc., and need never be reversed. 
In harbors there are always tugs 
for assistance, at sea you only 
go ahead, and by cutting out the 
reverse gear you get a cheaper 
motor, less wear and tear, less 
oil consumption, and cheaper en- 
gine room staff, items that tell 
in the long run. But above all, 
never use twin motors except in full-powered 
motor vessels, on account of the extra cost, heav- 
ier drag and smaller propeller efficiency. On the 
other hand, to get maximum efficiency you must 
have a quick-running motor and a slow-running 
propeller, hence a reducing gear is a necessity. 
By its use you get a light motor, imperceptible 
vibrations, and a large two-bladed propeller that 
can be hidden behind the stern post when sailing. 
Such a propeller will have an efficiency of 65%, 
whereas small twin propellers seldom will reach 
35% loaded or 40% light—a tremendous differ- 
ence in hard cash. The shipowners who have 
been persuaded to use twin motors in their aux- 
iliary vessels will soon feel this difference—to 
their sorrow. 


On account of the scarcity and high price of 
good oil motors at present, it may be well to 
know that steam turbines can be used with ad- 
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vantage, since the engines of motor-sailers need 
never be reversed. And owing to the still greater 
scarcity of electric motors for the deck machinery, 
which means that a donkey boiler must be in- 
stalled, it might be just as well to install an oil- 
burning water-tube boiler at once, used both for 
the propelling and for the deck machinery, with 
a big saving in first cost and subsequent repairs. 
And it is much easier to get steam engine men 
that motor men at the present time. 

Several motor-sailers of this type are now 
building, and all our latest experience is brought 
to bear in their design and construction. That 
these vessels will fulfill every requirement is more 
than certain, but of course there are lots of scep- 
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tics and men “from Missouri” everywhere, just as 
with the telephone, wireless, etc. But as in all 
useful inventions, first come reaps the biggest 
harvest. ; 

In all our present experience with big sailing 
vessels there is, however, nothing to show that 
high speed and great carrying capacity cannot be 
obtained by a properly-designed motor-sailer. 
Even if 30-knot speed cannot be reached in one 
step, steamer speed may be safely counted on 
from the first, with steamer gross earnings and 
many times their net earnings on less initial cost, 
This should satisfy 
every shipowner, and means in short that motor- 
sailers will be “the coming ocean cargo-carrier.” 


The “Sea Otter,’’ a Well-Known Portland Pleasure Craft. — 


A COMFORTABLE PLEASURE CRAFT. 


The “Sea Otter,” depicted herewith, is a trim, little 
raised deck cruiser owned by H. C. and E. Wort- 
man of Portland, Oregon. She is 61 feet 4 inches 
long over all, 10 feet 6 inches beam and 4 feet 6 
inches mean draft. The engine-room is located well 
forward and the power plant consists of a 60 h.-p. 
Speedway gasoline “engine with complete electric 
lighting equipment. , The “Sea Otter” easily main- 
tains a 12-knot speed. Engine controls are carried 
to the bridge and pilot house and there are also 
controls in the engine-room in case a second man is 
carried there. 

A fully equipped galley, with gasoline range, sink, 
refrigerator and fresh water tank is located in the 
forward end of the engine-room. The main cabin 
amidships is equipped with folding table and sofas 
which can be changed to four berths. Aft of the 
main cabin is the owners’ stateroom with stationary 
double berth and lavatory. The interior of the “Sea 
Otter,” with the exception of the engine-room, is 
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finished in white enamel. She is a good sea boat and 
has made several cruises outside the Columbia River 
bar. , 


BIG TACOMA LAUNCHING. 


The Seaborn yard is to launch a big wooden 
steamer on December 9. ‘This craft is 237 feet 
long, 42 feet 6 inches beam and 18 feet molded 
depth. She will have a capacity for 1,250,000 feet 
of lumber, will be driven by compound engines and 
the steam will be supplied by Almy water tube 
boilers. A smaller lumber steamer 170 feet long 
and of 800,000 feet lumber capacity will be 
launched about the first of the year. The smaller 
vessel will also be driven by steam engines with 
Almy water tube boilers. As soon as the larger 
vessel is launched the keel of a five-masted aux- 
iliary schooner 260 feet long by 43 feet beam will 
be laid down. This craft will be powered with 
Skandia semi-Diesel engines. 
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Engineering Notes 


The Hill Liner ‘‘Minnesota’”’ in the Hunters Point Dry Dock. 


BIG DOCK PUMPS. 


A series of tests has been carried out with the 
pumping plant at the Dry Dock No. 1, Balboa, says 
“The Canal Record.” The plant comprises four 54- 
in. main pumps and two 20-in. drainage pumps, each 
with a vertical induction motor, all housed together 
with the necessary accessories and the motor-driven 
air compressors, in the building on the south wall of 
the dry dock at its entrance. The conditions entered 
into with Mr. H. R. Worthington, contractor for the 
entire plant, require that each main 54-in. pump shall 
discharge an average of 11,100 cubic feet per minute 
of sea water when pumping against a rising tide, 
which tide is specified to reach an elevation +8.5 
when the dry dock floor, at elevation —39.5, is bare 
of water. The average overall efficiency of these 
units is guaranteed to be 64.5 per cent., including all 
losses in motors and pumps. The 20-in. drainage 
pumps are required to have an average capacity of 
1,375 cubic feet each, with an overall efficiency of 64 
per cent., when pumping from the culvert below the 
floor of the dry dock, from elevation —42 to eleva- 
tion —52 with the tide rising from elevation 0.0 to 
elevation +8.5. It was found that with 35 feet of 
water in the dock, one main pump can lay bare the 
floor in 5 hours 10 minutes. On July 18, at 4:20 a. 
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m., all four main pumps were run at once, starting 
with about 47 feet of water in the dock; on this 
run the dock was emptied in 1 hour 45 minutes. The 
drainage pumps emptied the culvert under test condi- 
tions in about 2 hours 40 minutes, showing them to 
be above the specified capacity. While the complete 
computations have not yet been finished, sufficient 
calculations have been made to show that each unit 
exceeds the guaranteed capacity and ‘efficiency. The 
pumping plant, with the air compressors controlled 
from the same switchboard, constitutes the largest 
single electric load on the Isthmus. If all pumps and 
compressors are running, a total of about 7,500 h.-p. 
is required, or almost the entire present output of the 
hydro-electric installation. 


GREAT INTEREST IN THE “HAMLET.” 


The successful completion of the first voyages 
of the “Hamlet” has aroused keen interest among 
marine engineers as she is not only the highest 
powered motor ship now in service but she is also 
fitted with two-cycle engines. 

- The “Hamlet” is a tanker and was originally 
ordered by Nobel .Brothers of Petrograd, but was 
sold before completion to Norwegian owners for 
service between Europe and America. She is 365 
feet between perpendiculars, 53 feet beam, 29 feet 
9 inches molded depth, d. w. capacity 6800 tons, 
displacement 10,060 tons and gross tonnage 5093. 
The hull was built at Gothenburg and the ma- 
chinery by the Aktiebolaget Diesels Motorer the 
(Polar Company). 

The engines are marked by several departures 
from past types of Polar engines. The arrange- 
ment of scavenging pumps below the cylinders 
has been modified, although port scavenging is 
still maintained. The motors are rated at 1650 
b. h. p., or 2300 i. h. p. each, and at this power 
a speed of from 12 to 12% knots is easily main- 
tained. The six cylinders have a diameter of 2354 
inches by a stroke of 357/16 inches, the piston 
speed being about 708 feet per minute. 

The tanks for the main engines are on the port 
and starboard wings of the engine-room and have 
a total capacity of about 850 tons or sufficient to 
cover 25,000 nautical miles, the consumption at 
11% knots being 9 tons per diem. 

The cargo oil is handled from a large pump- 
room amidships with two heavy, steam-driven 
centrifugal pumps of 250 tons per hour capacity. 
The capstans, windlass and steering gear are also 
steam-driven, two donkey boilers being provided 
for this purpose. 

Of the engine-room auxiliaries, the scavenging 
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pumps, injection pumps, air compressors, cooling 
water pumps, fuel oil and lubricating pumps are 
all driven by means of balance levers from the 
main engine crossheads. Other auxiliaries, not 
operated directly off the main engine, include two 
large air compressors driven by separate Diesel 
engines, two dynamos, one steam-driven and the 
other operated by a four-cycle, high-speed, Polar 
Diesel engine running at 550 revolutions. There 
is also a third dynamo, driven directly off one of 
the main engines. A startling innovation in the 
“Hamlet’s” engine-room is the location of the 
control platform on the upper engine-room grating 
instead of the orthodox location on the engine- 
room floor. 

The scavenging air is provided by scavenging 
pumps driven by beam levers and also by scav- 
enging pumps below the working cylinders. For 
starting the engines compressed air is admitted to 
the scavenging pumps below the working cylinders, 
and even this is at a relatively low pressure of 
something under 100 lbs. In the ordinary way the 
air is drawn into the scavenging pumps from the 
atmosphere through special silencers and_ sleeve 
valves. When it is required to start up, the admis- 
sion of this atmospheric air is shut off and the 
same movement opens the pipe connection between 
the compressed air reservoirs and the working side 
of the scavenging pumps. , 

Immediately the engine has run up and ignition 
has commenced, the lever which carries out this 
movement is placed back in its original position and 
atmospheric air is drawn in the scavenging pumps, 
which continue in the normal course of operation. 


GORHAM WORKS CHANGE HANDS. 


The Skandia-Pacific Oil Engine Company, of 
which J. H. Hansen of J. H. Hansen and Company, 
licensees for the United States for the Skandia semi- 
Diesel engine, and J. Lindberg, president of the Pio- 
neer Mining Company and the Scandinavian Bank 
of Seattle, are the leading spirits, purchased on No- 
vember 16 the plant of the Gorham Engineering 
Works on the Tidal Canal, Oakland. The Skandia- 
Pacific Oil Engine Company is incorporated under 
the laws of Nevada and is capitalized at $1,000,000. 

J. H. Hansen and Company determined several 
months ago upon their securing of the exclusive 
rights to manufacture and sell the Skandia engine 
in the United States that engine users would be 
greatly benefited by the manufacture of Skandias on 
this Coast and the consequent accessibility of spare 
parts, etc. For the past few months they have been 
carefully watching for the opportunity to secure a 
well-equipped machine shop and this desire has cul- 
minated in the purchase of the Gorham plant. 

The Gorham Engineering Works, of which W. J. 
Gorham of San Francisco is president, W. R. Gor- 
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ham, general manager, and C. H. Sooy, Secretary, 
is one of the best known gas engine manufacturing 
concerns on the Coast. The Oakland shops of the 
Gorham concern will be greatly enlarged by the new 
concern, and new machinery will be installed. 


ROTARY PUMP INSTALLATION. 


The prints contained herein illustrate the in- 
stallation of 4” vertical rotary oil pumps in the 
tanker steamship “La Brea.” 

The complete installation consists of 22 pumps 
or one for each separate compartment. Each pump 
is designed to deliver 250 gallons of oil per min- 
ute against a total working head of 350 feet while 
operating at 200 revolutions per minute. They 
were built by the Union Tool Company of Tor- 
rance, California, and are of the double-impeller 
type, the power being transmitted from one shaft 
to the other through two sets of forged steel 
carbonized spiral gears, which insures smooth 
operation. The weight of the impellers and shafts 
is carried on thrust ball bearings. 

The pumps are secured in the bottom of each 
compartment by brackets that are integral with 
the tanks, and are driven by 40 h.p. 3-phase 60- 
cycle 220-volt motors which are installed in a 
water- and gas-tight case on the upper deck. 
The drive to the pumps is through a set of bevel 
reduction gears and vertical shafts which are 
keyed to flexible couplings .on the pump shafts. 
These vertical shafts are hung on thrust ball 
bearings from the upper deck, and are entirely 
enclosed in oil-tight casings, so all the shaft 
bearings and pump gears run in an oil bath. 

The pumps are fitted with six-inch suctions 
and discharge, so arranged and controlled by gate 
valves that a port or starboard pump can take 
suction from two compartments individually, or 
from both compartments at the same time. 

The complete installation is so arranged that 
the entire cargo may be discharged with one 
pump, or as many pumps can be put in opera- 
tion at the same time as is desired, depending 
entirely on the capacity of discharge pipes to the 
shore tanks. The discharge lines from the pumps 
are also so arranged that they can be used as 
filling lines for each compartment. 

The main discharge pipe is located on the upper 
deck, and is fitted with gate valves and outlets 
so that any number of different commodities can 
be discharged at the same time without mixing, 
depending, of course, on the number of dis- 
charge lines available to the shore tanks. 

All operating valves are located on the upper 
deck, and the motor control for starting the 
pumps is located in the main engine room, under 
the supervision of the engineer on watch. 

The number of pumps operated at any one 
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View of the Type of Rotary Oil Pump Used on the ‘“‘La Brea.” 
The Upper Casing Has Been Removed, Exposing the Gears. 


time is governed by the capacity of the discharge 
lines and the head pumped against—on a low 
head an entire cargo of 75,000 bbls. can be dis- 
charged in approximately ten hours’ time. 

The steamship “La Brea” has effected a saving 
of from 30 to 50 per cent. in her discharging 
time in the same ports, as compared with ships 
that use reciprocating steam pumps. In places 
she can discharge 4200 bbls. of oil per hour 
against a working pressure of 110 pounds. 

The economy in fuel saved with this type of 
pumping installation is approximately 45 per 
cent. over the ordinary manner of discharging a 
liquid cargo. As the pump room is entirely done 
away with, there is the additional amount of 
cargo space to be considered. 

These pumps are suitable for handling highly 
viscous oils, molasses and creosote. They can 
also be steam-jacketed for handling asphaltum. 


LOCAL BRANCH OF DRAFTSMEN SOCIETY 
The American Society of Marine Draftsmen, 


which has a total of nineteen bran¢hes~ on’ the?" 
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Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, was formed to pro- 
mote the social and professional welfare of marine 
draftsmen, and while this organization has been in 
existence but a year or two its transactions are of 
a remarkably high order and constitute one of the 
most able additions to marine and technical litera- 
ture published in this country. 

A local branch of this society, known as the 
Golden Gate Branch, was formed at a meeting 
at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, on 
September 28, at which time the following tem- 
porary officers were elected: R. R. Muir, presi- 
dent; W. A. Ridout, vice-president; W. H. Mich- 
ael, secretary-treasurer; and J. F. Dick, C. V. 
Lane and G. Muller, members of the Board of 
Governors. bl 

These gentlemen were authorized to ‘apply’ for 
a charter to the National Society and’to- make ‘all 
arrangements for a permanent organization! The 
draftsmen at the Moore & Scott yard, Oakland; 
were invited to join, and gave a'ready response! 
After six weeks of arduous work ‘the ‘organization 
meeting was held November 13 -with ‘a’ total 
membership of 62. The meeting adépted’ the’ by- 
laws submitted by the temporary Officers almost 
verbatim and elected permanent officers. |'Thése 
were the same as the temporary’ officers ‘with thé 
exception of F. L. Joslyn, 'vice‘president;' and 
J. Constable, member ofthe Board’ of Governors. 

It was the sense of the meeting to élect all the 
temporary officers to’ fill’ their’ respective ‘places! 
permanently, but the’ constitution’ provided’ that! 
where more than one yard was represented in 
any branch that the! officérS' ‘ntust! be elected 
pro rata. As the: members from |the Moore’ & 
Scott plant represented! about! 25%: of ‘the meénr- 
bership it was'''necessary ito ‘elect’ two. ‘of’ their 
number to office!» It was ‘with’ regret’ that ‘two 
of the men -who'had worked’ so “Hard ‘onthe’ or- 
ganization: of!' the: branch were -dropped! but the 
meeting had no! choice: inthe !matter.' It’ is the 
intention of the new branch to hold a meeting 
once a month and make it as interesting as pos- 
sible by having lectures, discussions, etc., after 
the business meetings. 
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DARROW-MANN COALING PLANT. 

One of the most complete and up-to-date coal- 
handling plants on the New England coast is that 
operated by the Darrow-Mann Company at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, which, with a similar in- 
stallation at Providence, Rhode Island, gives the 
Darrow-Mann concern splendid facilities for hand- 
ling their New England coal trade. 

The Darrow-Mann coaling plant property at 
Charlestown covers property approximately 1500 
feet long by 200 feet in width, the wharf itself 
being 600 by 100 feet and having a slip alongside 
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The Type of Collier That is Being Added to the Darrow-Mann Fleet. 


pockets have a capacity of 6000 tons and there is 
ultimate storage space provided for 75,000 tons. 

The discharging facilities are exceedingly com- 
plete and well worked out. Recently 67 cars were 
loaded in 51 minutes, this including the switching 
in and out of the cars. Equipment is also pro- 
vided for loading lighters at the rate of 350 tons 
per hour, weighed coal. 

The discharging towers are electrically operated. 
The two towers shown in the picture handle 800 
tons an hour and a third is being installed, which 
will bring the capacity up to 1200 tons per hour. 

While bringing their coaling stations to such a 
high state of efficiency, the Darrow-Mann Company 
has by no means neglected its water transportation 
problems and has in operation and under construc- 
tion one of the finest collier fleets in the world. 


WILLIAM COOPER CUNTZ. 

William Cooper Cuntz, general manager and di- 
rector of the Goldschmidt Thermit Company, of 120 
Broadway, died on Thursday morning, November 2, 
1916, at Auburndale, Massachusetts, where he was 
on a visit for the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by an operation for appendicitis a year ago. 

Mr. Cuntz was the son of the late Emil A. H. 


Cuntz and Frances Cooper Cuntz, and was born at 
Hoboken, New Jersey, in 1871. His maternal grand- 
father, after whom he was named, was William 
Cooper, a well known naturalist, and one of the 
founders of the New York Academy of Science. 
His maternal grandmother, Mary Wilson, was of 
New England ancestry going back to the days of the 
Pilgrims and including officers and soldiers in the 
Revolutionary Army. 

Mr. Cuntz was educated at the Hoboken Acad- 
emy, and at Stevens Institute of Technology, grad- 
uating from the latter in 1892, with the degree of 
Mechanical Engineer. He then became connected 
with the Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton, 
Pa.; first with the bridge and construction depart- 
ment, which he represented as resident engineer in 
Boston, Mass., and as European resident engineer 
in London, England. In these capacities he ren- 
dered many important services to his company, 
notably in connection with the erection of the North 
and South stations in Boston, and in the securing of 
the contract for the erection of the North German 
Lloyd piers in Hoboken, New Jersey. He then 


entered the sales department, serving as assistant 
general manager of sales in Philadelphia, and later 
as district sales manager at Steelton, Pa. 


The Charleston Coaling Pier of the Darrow-Mann Company, One of the Largest Coal Transporting and Supply Firms in New 
England. 
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The Port of Wilmington, N. C., 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War 
in 1898, he volunteered for service in the artillery. 
In 1910 he was appointed by President Taft a dele- 
gate to the International Railway Congress at 
Berne, Switzerland, the present Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Franklin K. Lane, being the chair- 
man of the American delegation. In the same year 
he severed his connection with the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company to become a director and the general 
manager of the Goldschmidt Thermit Company in 
New York. Under his management the business 
of this company has not only increased greatly, but 
equal progress has been made in the technical de- 
velopment of the Thermit process. His wide ex- 
perience in the steel industry naturally caused him to 
take a particular interest in the manufacture of 
carbon-free metals, and it is largely due to his 
perseverence and initiative that these metals and 
alloys are coming into such general use. 

Mr. Cuntz is survived by his widow, who was 
Miss Katherine Hughes Edwards, of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, a descendant of Jonathan Edwards, and 
by his two children: William Cooper, Jr., and Emil 
Edwards. He is also survived by his two brothers, 
John H. Cuntz, of Hoboken, N. J., and Hermann 
F. Cuntz, of New York. His residence was at 
Kew Gardens, Long Island, New York. 

Mr. Cuntz was a member of the following clubs 
and societies: American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, American Iron and Steel Institute, Engi- 
neers’ Society of Pennsylvania, Engineers’ Club of 
New York, Railroad Club of New York, Engi- 
neers’ Club of Boston, Chemists’ Club of New York, 
American Electric Railway Association, New Eng- 
land Iron League. 


Is Midway Between New York and Florida. 
Cape Fear River Has a Depth of 26 Feet at Mean Low Water. 


It Is Located 25 Miles From the Sea and the 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


The American Screw Propeller Company of 
1520 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa., (designers 
of screw propellers by the Dyson method) beg to 
announce the removal of their offices after No- 
vember 15, 1916, to 505 Hale Building, Juniper 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Company states that this change is due to 
the vast increasing demand for Dyson propeller 
designs, and accordingly they have increased their 
facilities for handling this work and desire to in- 
vite inquiries from all those interested in obtain- 
ing the highest possible propulsive efficiency. 


NEW PORT OPENS. 


Mandinga on Mandinga bay in the Gulf of San 
Blas was recently opened to commerce as a deep- 
water port. The principal business of the new 
port will probably be the handling of manganese 
ores from the Mandinga Managanese mines which 
are operated by an American syndicate. 


STRUTHERS & DIXON EXPAND. 


The rapid growth of the business carried on 
by Struthers & Dixon has compelled that firm to 
move its offices to the fifth from the sixth floor 
of the Welch Building, 244 California street, San 
Francisco, where larger quarters were available. 

With two vessels now on the way and three 
more booked to leave for the Orient during De- 
cember, this new firm is already assuming great 
importance in the trans-Pacific freighting busi- 


ness. 


Wilmington Is she Natural Gateway for the Carolinas. 


It Is Fourth’ in the Export of Cotton and Fourteenth in 


Imports. The 


ort Is Being Developed and Ranks Among the Leaders on the South Atlantic Seaboard. 
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Banquet at the New Washington Hotel, 
Was Celebrated. 


Seattle, on September 21, 
Officials from Thirty-five Steel and Wooden Shipbuilding Plants Were Present as Gu 


at Which the Revival of Shipbuilding in plat risern weet 


New Shipbuilding Firms 


HE boom in shipbuilding has given rise to the 
| sudden birth of many shipbuilding firms up 


and down the Pacific Coast, and among those 
who have started in this rapidly expanding field dur- 
ing the past four or five weeks are the following: 


Cookson and Walker. 


This firm was formed during the month just past 
with the purpose of entering upon the construction of 
large wooden hulls at San Pedro, Los Angeles Har- 
bor, California. The members of the firm are Charles 
W. Cookson, George Walker and Mr. C. D. Calla- 
han. Southern California has certain advantages for 
wooden shipbuilding which offset in a measure the 
distance from the raw production of and the conse- 
quent higher price of ship timber. The climate is 
practically free from moisture, insuring that a vessel’s 
hull is well seasoned during construction, practically 
no time is lost in construction work on account of 
rain, and vessels constructed in a dry climate seem 
to hold their caulking longer. 

Messrs. Cookson and Walker come from old Maine 
shipbuilding families and while they have been ship- 
builders on this coast for many years, their early 
training was in the Maine yards. Both men have 
also had actual sea experience. Mr. Callahan has 
been a naval architect at San Pedro for several 
years and will occupy the position of naval architect 
and general business manager for the new firm, 
which will operate under the name of Cookson and 
Walker. 

Barnes Shipbuilding Company. 

A site has been secured for the new yard of the 
Barnes Shipbuilding Company at Oakland, Califor- 
nia. The plant will be located on the Alameda side 
of the Estuary between Chestnut and Grand streets, 
and extensive improvements are already under way. 
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New Japanese Yard. 

A new shipyard is being laid down as Tsurumi on 
Tokio Bay. It is the intention to install four large 
building berths and an extensive group of shops. A 
site of 115 acres has been purchased and it is under- 
stood that the Toyo Kisen Kaisha is interested in the 
new venture. , 

Ames Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. 

This concern is headed by Mr. Edward G. Ames 
and is backed, it is understood, by Eastern capital. 
The plant is to be built on a 12-acre site on the west 
side of Seattle harbor. A 7,000-ton floating dry dock 
is also in contemplation. Mr. J. V. Patterson, for- 
merly President of the Seattle Construction and Dry 
Dock Company, is one of the Washington men inter- 
ested in the new shipbuilding concern. Contracts for 
several large freighters for Norwegian interests are 
understood to be booked. 

Temple Shipbuilding Company. 

The recently organized Temple Shipbuilding Com- 
pany is locating its plant at Port Blakeley, Washing- 
ton. Wooden craft for both the lumber and general 
cargo trade will be built. The incorporators are H. 
H. Temple of Vancouver, W. L. Waters and F. J. 
Linne of Seattle. 


Prince Rupert Boat Plant. 

A company is being organized at Prince Rupert, B. 
C., to build and operate fishing vessels. C. E. Bainter 
of Prince Rupert is actively promoting the interests 
of this new concern. 

Port Arthur Yard Changes Hands. 

James Whalen of Port Arthur and John Burnham 
of Chicago have secured control of the Western Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Company of Port Arthur, On- 
tario, and expect to increase materially the output of 
that plant. 
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Olympia Shipbuilding Company. 

It is understood that this concern will install a plant 
for the construction of large wooden hulls at Olympia, 
Washington. 

Anderson-Seilzik Shipbuilding Company. 

This concern is the successor to the Anderson 
Steamboat Company and is now installing a ship- 
building plant on the shores of Lake Washington, 
Seattle. It is understood that these people have two 
9,000-ton freighters on order for Norwegian inter- 
ests. 

Albinia Engine and Machine Works. 

Construction work on the plant of the shipyard 
of this concern has been started on the Montgomery 
dock property, Portland, Oregon. It is understood 
that two 3,300-ton d. w. carriers for Norwegian in- 
terests are on order. Mr. William Cornfoot is in 
active management of the shipbuilding work of this 
concern. 

American Shipbuilding Co. 

The American Shipbuilding Company, Harry B. 
Spear, President, is establishing its wooden ship- 
building yard at Warrenton, Oregon, near the mouth 
of the Columbia River. Press reports state that this 
concern has undertaken to build six large wooden 
hulls. 


AN IMPORTANT DEAL. 

The American International Company, the big 
concern formed for the purpose of furthering Amer- 
ican foreign trade business, and with which W. R. 
Grace and Company, the newly reorganized Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company and the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company are affiliated, has purchased 
the New York Shipbuilding Company of Camden, 
New Jersey. 

By this move the American International obtains 
control of one of the finest shipbuilding properties 


in the United States, the New York Shipbuilding 
Company being one of the newer yards, started in 
1901 and having in the past fifteen years built over 
one hundred steamers. The plant is located on the 
Delaware opposite Philadelphia, and has nearly a 
mile of river frontage so that unlimited extensions 
of building slips can be made when found necessary. 
A large new slip, steel overhead traveling crane 
construction is now being finished at the New York 
Shipbuilding Company’s plant. The distinctive 
feature of this Camden yard is the grouping of the 
boiler shop, machine shop, ship tool shops, a fitting 
out slip and three large building berths under one 
roof. The concern has orders on hand, exclusive 
of Government work, sufficient to keep it operating 
at full speed till the close of 1917. 

Announcement has been made of improvements 
and enlargements to the plant of this concern and 
this announcement is generally taken to mean that 
there will be a dry dock installed, there being an ex- 
cellent site for graving dock on the New York 
Shipbuilding Company’s property. Such a dock 
would fill a long-felt want on the Delaware as there 
is at present no large dock on Delaware River or 
Bay with the exception of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard dock. 


REFINANCING PROPOSED. 

A comprehensive plan has been proposed for 
refinancing the William Cramp and Sons Ship: 
and Engine Building Company of Philadelphia. 
The general proposition is to retire all obligations 
now standing ahead of the $6,098,000 capital stock 
either by refunding into new mortgage bonds or 
by payments out of the proceeds of an issue of 
preferred stock, at the same time capitalizing to ° 
present shareholders $1,600,000 spent or now being 
spent on plant improvements. 

Existing obligations of the company, apart from 


The New Lighthouse Tender ‘‘Fern,’’ Recently Completed by the Anderson Steamboat Company, Seattle. 
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real estate mortgages and ground rents amounting 
to $550,000, consist of $1,075,000 first mortgage 
5s, $2,260,000 five per cent. serial bonds and 
$1,500,000 one-year five per cent. notes. For the 
fiscal year ending April 30, the concern reported 
net earnings of $1,497,255. Should existing obli- 
gations be retired through the issuance of about 
$5,000,000 new five per cent. bonds or 7 per cent. 
preferred stock, the charge against income ahead 
of dividends for the common stock would be 
either $250,000 or $350,000. The net assets of the 
concern are given as $11,744,946, equivalent to 
$194 per share, and the net profits for the last 
fiscal year at about $1,500,000 or 17.8 per cent. 
on the $6,098,000 stock. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING COMPANY. 

The consolidated general profit and loss account 
of the American Shipbuilding Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and its subsidiary companies, the 
Detroit Shipbuilding Company, the Chicago Ship- 
building Company, the Superior Shipbuilding 
Company, the Buffalo Dry Dock Company and 
the Milwaukee Dry Dock Company, is as follows: 
Earnings of All Properties: 

After deducting Manufacturing Expenses......... $1,643,645.60 


Other Income: 
Dividends from outside Investments and 


Interest (eCbYned lois csieniccccns nese ccm $ 94,517.66 
Profit on Securities sold during year.. 52,554.80 
MIscellanéoua: 1c). 2ecéine adnaiosascwaisos oes 18,051.48 165,123.94 
Ot ANCOMBS 6 vidi e's s ro eviaaan wad nsaiele sc apaeeier $1,808,769.54 
Administrative and General Expenses: 
General Office Expenses, neluding 
Traveling and Legal Expenses, Sal- 
aries; InSUrANCe,. Cts si666% sicieiasiees-cess $369,394.89 
Other Deductions: 
MP AKGM Vipin cra:cseiece:6 0160 ale oereie(ae $149,166.02 
Repairs to Machinery and 
Equipment: ©. 4d<6 ica ceces 292,183.48 
Repairs to Buildings and 
DOCKS cactseivnsrswnessens 70,621.84 


Depreciation for year...... 
Interest on Bonds of Buffalo 
Dry Docks Co. and Notes 
PAVODIO: esses ccdwtaweidaes 


325,472.48 


22,624.04 860,067.86 1,229,462.75 
Net profit for the fiscal 
year ended June 30th, 
IDIG? siccasareaas octicswdeanessda hontacntcemeeenn $ 579,306.79 


In presenting his annual report to the stock- 
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holders, President M. E. Farr states in part as 
follows: 

“During the current fiscal year four ships with 
a total carrying capacity of about 37,000 gross 
tons have been completed and delivered to own- 
ers. There are now thirty-three ships with a 
total carrying capacity of about 174,000 gross 
tons under contract for delivery during the next 
fiscal year, and two ships with a total carrying 
capacity of about 21,000 gross tons under con- 
tract for delivery during the last half of 1917. 

“Many improvements have been made, including 
a large concrete dry dock at the South Chicago 
plant, which was completed in November, 1915, 
at a cost of $355,826.81. Sundry buildings and 
equipment have been added to various plants at 
a cost of $442,387.06. In order to permit the en- 
largement of our Wyandotte (Mich.) plant, 10.4 
acres of land were purchased at a cost of $60,- 
000.00. ‘The cost of this land and all improve- 
ments has been paid. In order to get higher 
efficiency and greater economy in our production, 
it will be necessary to replace obsolete tools and 
equipment with modern ones, and also to add 
other much-needed equipment. 

“The prospects for future business and earnings 
are good and the affairs of the company are in 
excellent shape. The shortage of materials and 
skilled labor has hampered operations and _ re- 
stricted production. Indications are that this con- 
dition will improve. Our workmen are paid the 
highest wage in the history of the shipbuilding 
industry, and their working conditions receive 
careful attention. The officers, directors, and op- 
erating heads have cooperated with the manage- 
ment in every way, and these men have been un- 
tiring in their efforts to make your company one 
of the most stable and at the same time one of 
the most profitable concerns of its kind.” 


The 
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“Admiral Glass,”’ the New Mare Island-Vallejo Ferry. 


This Handy Craft Is Driven by Union Gas Engines. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Deck View of the Steamer ‘‘Congress,’’ Showing Effects of the Fire on Her Upper Works. 


The List to Starboard Is Caused 


by Free Water in the Holds. 


OREGON SHIPBUILDING COMPANY. 


This is one of Portland’s recently-formed ship- 
building corporations. This concern, which is capi- 
talized at $200,000 and is headed by William M. 
Umbdenstock of Umbdenstock and Larson, has 
perfected its organization and is now bidding on 
tenders for large wooden hulls. Mr. John H. 
Price, until recently with the St. Helens Shipbuild- 
ing Company of St. Helens, Oregon, will act as 
general manager of construction for the new con- 
cern. Mr. Price is one of the best known de- 
signers and builders of wooden hulls on the Pacific 
Coast, having been connected in some capacity 
with the designing or building of some forty-eight 
wooden vessels, and the Oregon Shipbuilding Com- 
pany is to be congratulated on securing his serv- 
ices. 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPBUILDING AND 
DRY DOCK CO. 


This concern has been started in Tacoma with 
_a capitalization of $500,000 and the avowed ulti- 
mate intention of going in for steel shipbuilding. 
At the present time, however, the concern will 
take up wooden shipbuilding. J. H. Hyde, in- 
ventor of the Hyde Ship Brake, is one of the men 
interested in the new concern. 


TREGONING BUSY. 


The Tregoning Boat Company of Ballard, 
Washington, is busier at the present time than it 
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has been for years past. This is due to the large 
orders for life boats and launches for the big 
steel ships building in the Seattle yards. The 
Tregoning company specializes on ships’ boats 
and has a splendid reputation up and down the 
Coast for this class of work. 


COAST SURVEY CENTENNIAL. 


The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has issued a handsome volume commemorating 
its hundredth anniversary. The book contains 
the addresses delivered at the centennial cele- 
bration, a brief history of the service, portraits of 
the superintendents and pictures of the various 
vessels belonging to this highly important branch 
of the Department of Commerce. 


Brown’s Nautical Almanac for 1917. James Brown 
& Son, 52 Darnley street, Pollokshields, E., 
Glasgow, Scotland. 1s. 9d. Net, 624 pages. - 

Brown’s Nautical Almanac for 1917 contains a 
fund of information for the navigator as well as 
tables of port charges, etc., for all British ports. 

The subject matter is well arranged and as a ready 

reference book there is little to be desired in this 

Almanac. 


The October number of “Russia,” a journal of 
Russian-American trade, is devoted largely to Rus- 
sia’s great mining and textile industries. This 
magazine, issued by R. Martens & Co., Inc., of 
New York, is replete with matters of interest for 
the American exporter who has his eye on the 
Russian trade opportunity. 


<6 ge. .% si ig v 


The “‘Cross Roads’’ 


T« Hawaiian Islands are usually 


described by the use of one or 
the other of two stock phrases, 
“The Paradise of the Pacific’ when we 
wish to express the sentiments of the 
traveler and the “Cross Roads of the 
Pacific” when we wish to concisely phrase 
a wonderful maritime situation. 
Whatever the importance of the Islands 
and whatever their beauty and lure for 
the traveler, it is certain that no other 
islands of similar size and population in 
the world to-day enjoy such splendid and 
frequent connections with the mainland as 
the Hawaiian Islands. The China Mail, 
which has just added to its fleet, makes the 
Islands a port of call, the Canadian-Australasian 
Royal Mail Line sailing from Vancouver to the 
Antipodes does likewise, the newly-organized Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company's new passenger steam- 
ers are regular visitors to the Islands, the Oceanic 
Steamship Company has a Honolulu sailing out 
of San Francisco every two weeks and makes 
Honolulu a port of call on the Sydney run every 
twenty-eight days, both the North and the South 
American Lines of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha stop 
at Honolulu on their way, the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company has given the Islands a di- 
rect, fast and highly important connection with 
New York and Philadelphia, the Great Northern 
Pacific Steamship Company is making a practise 
of running winter excursions from San Francisco 
to Honolulu, using one of their large, turbine 
steamers for this purpose, sailing ships, big 
schooners and tramps are continually flitting in 
and out of the Island harbors and besides all this 
there is the real backbone of the Hawaiian Is- 


Handling ‘‘Cane”’’ in a Hawaiian Warehouse. 
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fands’ connection to San Francisco, the fleet of 
the Matson Navigation Company. 

As early as 1854 an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a steam line between Honolulu and San 
Francisco. At that time the British steamer 
“Polynesian” arrived at the Islands seeking busi- 
ness, and nothing else offering, the steamer ac- 
cepted a proposition to-inaugurate a regular serv- 
ice to San Francisco. One trip was sufficient. 
Other attempts were made in the early sixties, 
but it was not until 1868 that anything like a 
regular steamer connection was established. In 
1870 the “Idaho,” “Ajax,” and “Moses Taylor” 
(the old “Rolling Moses’), together with the 
“Costa Rica,” gave the Islands a fairly regular 
service up to 1874. In 1878 the Pacific Mail 
again took up the service with chartered steam- 
ers, while in 1882 the Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany took up the service, putting on the fine new 
steamers “Alameda” and “Mariposa.” Prior to 
1870 there was a very large fleet of sailers en- 
gaged in the Hawaiian Islands trade, but these 
were gradually dis- 
pensed with as steamers 
grew more numerous 
and larger. 

It will be seen from 
the above that while in 
the early days connec- 
tions with the Islands 
were somewhat _ inter- 
mittent, that there was: 
a steady improvement 
going on. Of late years 
the passenger and 
freight business between 
San Francisco and the 
Islands has enjoyed the 
services of the splendid 
fleet built up by the 
Matson Navigation 
Company, a fleet which 
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The ‘‘Matsonia,’’ Flag Ship of the Matson Navigation Company, Passing Lime Point in the Golden Gate. 


is hardly equaled on any similar route in the world. 

The growth of the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany is best evidenced by its steamers. Its first 
three steamers—the “Enterprise,” “Hilonian” and 
“Hyades’”—were vessels of 2675, 2921 and. 3753 
gross tons respectively, but in 1908 the Matson 
people began to build boats specially designed to 
meet the requirements of their trade. Thus in 
1908 they brought out the “Lurline,” 412’ 8” by 
53’ 1” by 29’ 2” in general dimensions and of 5928 
gross tons, and this vessel was followed by a 
still larger one in 1909, the “Wilhelmina,” 426’ 1” 
by 54’ 1” by 33’ 5” and of 6975 tons. Each of 
these boats was an advancement on its predeces- 
sors in other ways beside size and evidenced a 
determination to give the Island service contin- 
ually more and better ships. Towards the end 
of 1913 the present flagship of the fleet, the “Mat- 
sonia,” was brought out. This was a vessel 500’ 
by 58’ by 44 9” in general dimensions. Aside 
from the cargo facilities of this new vessel, de- 
cided advances were made in the way of passen- 
ger accommodations, many rooms being fitted 
with private baths and the public rooms being 
especially handsome in finish and_ furnishings. 
The “Matsonia” was followed in a few months by 


the “Manoa,” a steamer 446’ by 54 by 33’ 6” in 
general dimensions. While smaller than her im- 
mediate predecessor, this big craft is a fine cargo 
boat and the comfort and roominess of her cabins 
have made her a favorite with the traveling pub- 
lic. 

The latest addition to the Matson fleet, the 
“Maui,” will be launched at the Union Iron 
Works in the near future. The “Maui” will be 
of the same general type as the “Matsonia” with 
the additions and changes which the management 
of the company have felt might still further add 
to the comfort and efficiency of that well known 
steamer. The main drive on the new ship is also 
a change as she will have Parsons-Westinghouse 
geared turbines of 10,000 horsepower whereas the 
‘“‘Matsonia” has reciprocating engines. 

This steady program of new construction is the 
result of the determination to keep the Matson 
Navigation Company in the forefront of progress 
in shipbuilding construction both as to tonnage 
and high class of the steamers and this progres- 
sive spirit has resulted in the concern’s securing 
and holding the good will and well wishes of both 
the Hawaiian business community and the ocean 
traveler. 


The “Wilhelmina” of the Matson 
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Navigation Company's Fleet. 
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The Shipping Bill 


The following is the complete text of the Ship- 
ping bill with the omission of certain sections which 
are of no particular importance: 

The term “common carrier by water in foreign 
commerce” means a common carrier, except ferry- 
boats running on regular routes, engaged in the 
trasportation by water of passengers or property 
between the United States or any of its Districts, 
Territories, or possessions and a foreign country, 
whether in the import or export trade: Provided, 
That a cargo boat commonly called an ocean tramp 
shall not be deemed such “common carrier by water 
in foreign commerce.” 

The term “common carrier by water in interstate 
commerce” means a common carrier engaged in the 
transportation by water of passengers or property 
on the high seas or the Great Lakes on regular 
routes from port to port between one State, Terri- 
tory, District, or possession of the United States and 
any other State, Territory, District, or possession of 
the United States, or between places in the same 
Territory, District, or possession. 


* * * * * * * 


Sec. 3. That a board is hereby created, to be 
known as the United States Shipping Board, and 
hereinafter referred to as the board. The board 
shall be composed of five commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate; said board shall an- 
nually elect one of its members as chairman and 
one as vice-chairman. 


* * * * * * * 


Sec. 4. That each member of the board shall re- 
ceive a salary of $7,500 per annum. The board 
shall appoint a secretary, at a salary of $5,000 per 
annum, and employ and fix the compensation of such 
attorneys, officers, naval architects, special experts, 
examiners, clerks, and other employees as it may 
find necessary for the proper performance of its 
duties and as may be appropriated for by the Con- 
gress. 

* * * x* * * * 

Sec. 5. That the board, with the approval of the 
President, is authorized to have constructed and 
equipped in American shipyards and navy yards or 
elsewhere, giving preference, other things being 
equal, to domestic yards, or to purchase, lease, or 
charter, vessels suitable, as far as the commercial 
requirements of the marine trade of the United 
States may permit, for use as naval auxiliaries or 
Army transports, or for other naval or military 
purposes, and to make necessary repairs on and 
alterations of such vessels: Provided, That neither 
the board nor any corporation formed under section 
eleven in which the United States is then a stock- 
holder shall purchase, lease, or charter any vessel— 
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(a) Which is then engaged in the foreign or do- 
mestic commerce of the United States, unless it is 
about to be withdrawn from such commerce without 
any intention on the part of the owner to return it 
thereto within a reasonable time; 

(b) Which is under the registry or flag or a for- 
eign country which is then engaged in war; 

(c) Which is not adapted, or can not by reason- 
able alterations and repairs be adapted, to the pur- 
poses specified in this section; 

(d) Which, upon expert examination made under 
the direction of the board, a written report of such 
examination being filed as a public record, is not 
without alteration or repair found to be at least 
seventy-five per centum as efficient as at the time it 
was originally put in commission as a seaworthy 
vessel. 

Sec. 6. That the President may transfer either 
permanently or for limited periods to the board such 
vessels belonging to the War or Navy Department 
as are suitable for commercial uses and not required 
for military or naval use in time of peace, and cause 
to be transferred to the board vessels owned by the 
Panama Railroad Company and not required in its 
business. 

Sec. 7. That the board, upon terms and condi- 
tions prescribed by it and approved by the Presi- 
dent, may charter, lease, or sell to any person, a 
citizen of the United States, any vessel so pur- 
chased, constructed, or transferred. 

Sec. 8. That when any vessel purchased or con- 
structed by or transferred to the board as herein 
provided, and owned by the United States, becomes, 
in the opinion of the board, unfit for the purposes 
of this Act, if shall be appraised and sold at public 
or private competitive sale after due advertisement 
free from the conditions and restrictions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. That any vessel purchased, chartered, or 
leased from the board may be registered or enrolled 
and licensed, or both registered and enrolled and 
licensed, as a vessel of the United States and enti- 
tled to the benefits and privileges appertaining 
thereto: Provided, That foreign-built vessels ad- 
mitted to American registry or enrollment and license 
under this Act, and vessels owned, chartered, or 
leased by any corporation in which the United States 
is a stockholder, and vessels sold, leased, or char- 
tered to any person a citizen of the United States, 
as provided in this Act, may engage in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States. 

Every vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from 
the board shall, unless otherwise authorized by the 
board, be operated only under such registry or en- 
rollment and license. Such vessels while employed 
solely as merchant vessels shall be subject to all 
laws, regulations, and liabilities governing merchant 
vessels, whether the United States be interested 
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therein as owner, in whole or in part, or hold ‘any 
mortgage, lien, or other interest therein. No such 
vessel, without the approval of the board, shall be 
transferred to a foreign registry or flag, or sold; 
nor, except under regulations prescribed by the 
board, be chartered or leased. 

When the United States is at war, or during any 
national emergency the existence of which is de- 
clared by proclamation of the President, no vessel 
registered or enrolled and licensed under the laws 
of the United States shall, without the approval of 
the board, be sold, leased, or chartered to any per- 
son not a citizen of the United States, or trans- 
ferred to a foreign registry or flag. No vessel reg- 
istered or enrolled and licensed under the laws of 
the United States, or owned by any person a citizen 
of the United States, except one which the board is 
prohibited from purchasing, shall be sold to any per- 
son not a citizen of the United States or transferred 
to a foreign registry or flag, unless such vessel is 
first tendered to the board at the price in good faith 
offered by others, or, if no such offer, at a fair price 
to be determined in the manner provided in section 
ten. 

Any vessel sold, chartered, leased, transferred, or 
operated in violation of this section shall be forfeited 
to the United States, and whoever violates any pro- 
vision of this section shall be guilty of a misdemea- 
nor and subject to a fine of not more than $5,000 
or to imprisonment of not more than five years, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

* * * * * * * 


Sec. 10. That the President, upon giving to the 
person interested such reasonable notice in writing 
as in his judgment the circumstances permit, may 
take possession, absolutely or temporarily, for any 
naval or military purpose, of any vessel purchased, 
leased, or chartered from the board: Provided, That 
if, in the judgment of the President, an emergency 
exists requiring such action he may take possession 
of any such vessel without notice. 

* * * * * * * 


Sec. 11. That the board, if in its judgment such 
action is necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, may form under the laws of the District of 
Columbia one or more corporations for the purchase, 
construction, equipment, lease, charter, maintenance, 
and operation of merchant vessels in the commerce 
of the United States. The total capital stock thereof 
shall not exceed $50,000,000. The board may, for 
and on behalf of the United States, subscribe to, 
purchase, and vote not less than a majority of the 
capital stock of any such corporation, and do all 
other things in regard thereto necessary to protect 
the interests of the United States and to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. The board, with the ap- 
proval of the President, may sell any or all of the 
stock of the United States in such corporation, but 
at no time shall it be a minority stockholder therein: 
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Provided, That no corporation in which the United 
States is a stockholder, formed under the authority 
of this section, shall engage in the operation of any 
vessel constructed, purchased, leased, chartered, or 
transferred under the authority of this Act unless 
the board shall be unable, after a bona fide effort, 
to contract with any person a citizen of the United 
States for the purchase, lease, or charter of such 
vessel under such terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the board. 

The board shall give public notice of the fact that 
vessels are offered and the terms and conditions 
upon which a contract will be made, and shall invite 
competitive offerings. In the event the board shall, 
after full compliance with the terms of this proviso, 
determine that it is unable to enter into a contract 
with such private parties for the purchase, lease, or 
charter of such vessel, it shall make a full report to 
the President, who shall examine such report, and if 
he shall approve the same he shall make an order 
declaring that the conditions have been found to 
exist which justify the operation of such vessel by a 
corporation formed under the provisions of this 
section. 

At the expiration of five years from the conclu- 
sion of the present European war ‘the operation of 
vessels on the part of any such corporation in which 
the United States is then a stockholder shall cease 
and the said corporation stand dissolved. The date 
of the conclusion of the war shall be declared by 
proclamation of the President. The vessels and other 
property of any such corporation shall revert to the 
board. The board may sell, lease, or charter such ves- 
sels as provided in section seven and shall dispose of 
the property other than vessels on the best available 
terms and, after payment of all debts and obliga- 
tions, deposit the proceeds thereof in the Treasury 
to its credit. All stock in such corporations owned 
by others than the United States at the time of dis- 
solution shall be taken over by the board at a fair 
and reasonable value and paid for with funds to 
the credit of the board. In case of disagreement, 
such value shall be determined in the manner pro- 
vided in section ten. 

Sec. 12. That the board shall investigate the rel- 
ative cost of building merchant vessels in the United 
States and in foreign maritime countries, and the 
relative cost, advantages, and disadvantages of oper- 
ating in the foreign trade vessels under United 
States registry and under foreign registry. It shall 
examine the rules under which vessels are con- 
structed abroad and in the United States, and the 
methods of classifying and rating same, and it shall 
examine into the subject of marine insurance, the 
number of companies in the United States, domestic 
and foreign, engaging in marine insurance, the ex- 
tent of the insurance on hulls and cargoes placed or 
written in the United States, and the extent of re- 
insurance of American maritime risks in foreign 
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companies, and ascertain what steps may be neces- 
sary to develop an ample. marine insurance system 
as an aid in the development of an American mer- 
chant marine. It shall examine the navigation laws 
of the United States and the rules and regulations 
thereunder, and make such recommendations to the 
Congress as it deems proper for the amendment, 
improvement, and revision of such laws, and for 
the development of the American merchant’ marine. 
It shall investigate the legal status of mortgage 
loans on vessel property, with a view to means of 
improving the security of such loans and of en- 
couraging investment in American shipping. 
* * * * * * * 

Sec. 13. That for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of sections five and eleven no lia- 
bility shall be incurred exceeding a total of $50,- 
000,000. 

Sec. 14. That no common carrier by water shall 
directly or indirectly— 

First. Pay, or allow, or enter into any combina- 
tion, agreement, or understanding, express or im- 
plied, to pay or allow, a deferred rebate to any 
shipper. The term “deferred rebate” in this Act 
means a return of any portion of the freight money 
by a carrier to any shipper as a consideration for 
the giving of all or any portion of his shipments to 
the same or any other carrier (or for any other pur- 
pose, the payment of which is deferred beyond the 
completion of the service for which it is paid, and 
is made only if, during both the period for which 
computed and the period of deferment, the shipper 
has complied with the terms of the rebate agree- 
ment or arrangement. 

Second. Use a fighting ship either separately or 
in conjunction with any other carrier, through agree- 
ment or otherwise. The term “fighting ship” in this 
Act means a vessel used in a particular trade by a 
carrier or group of carriers for the purpose of ex- 
cluding, preventing, or reducing competition by dri- 
ving another carrier out of said trade. 


Third. Retaliate against any shipper by refusing, 


or threatening to refuse, space accommodations when 
such are available, or resort, to other discriminating 
or unfair methods, because such shipper has patron- 
ized any other carrier or has filed a complaint 
charging unfair treatment, or for any other reason. 

Fourth. Make any unfair or unjustly discrimina- 
tory contract with any shipper based on the volume 
of freight offered, or unfairly treat or unjustly dis- 
criminate against any shipper in the matter of (a) 
cargo space accommodations or other facilities, due 
regard being had for the proper loading of the ves- 
sel and the available tonnage; (b) the loading and 
landing of freight in proper condition; or (c) the 
adjustment and settlement of claims. 

Any carrier who violates any provision of this 
section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of not more than $25,000 for each offense. 
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Sec. 15. That every common carrier by water, or’ 
other person subject to this Act, shall file immedi- 
ately with the board a true copy, or, if oral, a true 
and complete memorandum, of every agreement with 
another such carrier or other person subject to this 
Act, or modification or cancellation thereof, to which 
it may be a party or conform in whole or in part, 
fixing or regulating transportation rates or fares; 
giving or receiving special rates, accommodations, 
or other special privileges or advantages; controlling, 
regulating, preventing, or destroying competition; 
pooling or apportioning earnings, losses, or traffic; 
allotting ports or restricting or otherwise regulating 
the number and character of sailings between ports; 
limiting or regulating in any way the volume or 
character of freight or passenger traffic to be car- 
ried; or in any manner providing for an exclusive. 
preferential, or co-operative working arrangement. 
The term “agreement” in this section includes un- 
derstandings, conferences, and other arrangements. 


The board may by order disapprove, cancel, or 
modify any agreement, or any modification or can- 
cellation thereof, whether or not previously approved 
by it, that it finds to be unjustly discriminatory or 
unfair as between carriers, shippers, exporters, im- 
porters, or ports, or between exporters from the 
United States and their foreign competitors, or to 
operate to the detriment of the commerce of the 
United States, or to be in violation of this Act, and 
shall approve all other agreements, modifications, or 
cancellations, 


Agreements existing at the time of the organiza- 
tion of the board shall be lawful until disapproved 
by the board. It shall be unlawful to carry out any 
agreement or any portion thereof disapproved by 
the board. 


All agreements, modifications, or cancellations made 
after the organization of the board shall be lawful 
only when and as long as approved by the board, 
and before approval or after disapproval it shall be 
unlawful to carry out in whole or in part, directly 
or indirectly, any stich agreement, modification, or 
cancellation. 

Every agreement, modification, or cancellation law- 
ful under this section shall be excepted from the 
provisions of the Act approved July second, eighteen 
hundred and. ninety, entitled “An Act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,’ and amendments and Acts supplemen- 
tary thereto, and the provisions of sections seventy- 
three to seventy-seven, both inclusive, of the Act 
approved August twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-four, entitled “An Act to reduce taxation, 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes,’ and amendments and Acts supple- 
mentary thereto. : 

Whoever violates any provision of this section shall 
be liable to a penalty of $1,000 for each day such 
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violation continues, to be recovered by the United 
States in a civil action. 


Sec. 16. That it shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier by water, or other person subject to this 
Act, either alone or in conjunction with any other 
person, directly or indirectly— 

First. To make or give any undue or unreason- 
able preference or advantage to any particular per- 
son, locality, or description of traffic in any respect 
whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, 
locality, or description of traffic to any undue or un- 
reasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever. 

Second. To allow any person to obtain trans- 
portation for property at less than the regular rates 
then established and enforced on the line of such 
carrier, by means of false billing, false classification, 
false weighing, false report of weight, or by any 
other unjust or unfair device or means. 

Third. To induce, persuade, or otherwise influ- 
ence any marine insurance company or underwriter, 
or agent thereof, not to give a competing carrier by 
water as favorable a rate of insurance on vessel or 
cargo, having due regard to the class of vessel or 
cargo, as is granted to such carrier or other person 
subject to this Act. 

Sec. 17. That no common carrier by water in for- 
eign commerce shall demand, charge, or collect any 
rate, fare, or charge which is unjustly discrimina- 
tory between shippers or ports, or unjustly prejudi- 
cial to exporters of the United States as compared 
with their foreign competitors. Whenever the board 
finds that any such rate, fare, or charge is demanded, 
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Submarine Warfare. 


charged, or collected, it may alter the same to the 
extent necessary to correct such unjust discrimina- 
tion or prejudice and make an order that the car- 
rier shall discontinue demanding, charging, or col- 
lecting any such unjustly discriminatory or preju- 
dicial rate, fare, or charge. 

Every such carrier and every other person subject 
to this Act shall establish, observe, and enforce just 
and reasonable regulations and practices relating to 
or connected with the receiving, handling, storing, or 
delivering of property. Whenever the board finds 
that any such regulation or practice is unjust or un- 
reasonable it may determine, prescribe, and order 
enforced a just and reasonable regulation or practice, 


Sec. 18. That every common carrier by water in 
interstate commerce shall establish, observe, and 
enforce just and reasonable rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, and tariffs, and just and reasonable 
regulations and ‘practices relating thereto and to 
the issuance, form, and substance of tickets, re- 
ceipts, and bills of lading, the manner and method 
of presenting, marking, packing, and delivering 
property for transportation, the carrying of per- 
sonal, sample, and excess baggage, the facilities 
for transportation, and all other matters relating 
to or connected with the receiving, handling, trans- 
porting, storing, or delivering of property. 

Every such carrier shall file with the board and 
keep open to public inspection, in the form and 
manner and within the time prescribed by the board, 
the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or in 
connection with transportation between points on its 
own route; and if a through route has been estab- 
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lished, the maximum rates, fares, and charges for 
or in connection with transportation between points 
on its own route and points on the route of any 
other carrier by water. 

No such carrier shall demand, charge, or collect a 
greater compensation for such transportation than 
the rates, fares, and charges filed in compliance with 
this section, except with the approval of the board 
and after ten days’ public notice in the form and 
manner prescribed by the board, stating the increase 
proposed to be made; but the board for good cause 
shown may waive such notice. 

Whenever the board finds that any rate, fare, 
charge, classification, tariff, regulation, or practice, 
demanded, charged, collected, or observed by such 
carrier is unjust or unreasonable, it may determine, 
prescribe, and order enforced a just and reasonable 
maximum rate, fare, or charge, or a just and reason- 
able classification, tariff, regulation, or practice. 

Sec. 19. That whenever a common carrier by 
water in interstate commerce reduces its rates on 
the carriage of any species of freight to or from 
competitive points below a fair and remunerative 
basis with the intent of driving out or otherwise in- 
juring a competitive carrier by water, it shall not 
increase such rates unless after hearing the board 
finds that such proposed increase rests upon changed 
conditions other than the elimination of said com- 
petition. 

Sec. 20. That it shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier by water or other person subject to this 
Act, or any officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or 
employee of such carrier or person, or for any other 
person authorized by such carrier or person to re- 
ceive information, knowingly to disclose to or permit 
to be acquired by any person other than the shipper 
or consignee, without the consent of such shipper or 
consignee, any information concerning the nature, 
kind, quantity, destination, consignee, or routing of 
any property tendered or delivered to such common 
carrier or other person subject to this Act for trans- 
portation in interstate or foreign commerce, which 
information may be used to the detriment or preju- 
dice of such shipper or consignee, or which may im- 
properly disclose his business transactions to a com- 
petitor, or which may be used to the detriment or 
prejudice of any carrier; and it shall also be un- 
lawful for any person to solicit or knowingly receive 
any such information which may be so used. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to prevent 
the giving of such information in response to any 
legal process issued under the authority of any court, 
or to any officer or agent of the Government of the 
United States, or of any State, Territory, District, 
or possession thereof, in the exercise of his powers, 
or to any officer or other duly authorized person 
seeking such information for the prosecution of per- 
sons charged with or suspected of crime, or to an- 
other carrier, or its duly authorized agent, for the 
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purpose of adjusting mutual traffic accounts in the 
ordinary course of business of such carriers. , 

Sec. 21. That the board may require any common 
carrier by water, or other person subject to this Act, 
or any officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or em- 
ployee thereof, to file with it any periodical or spe- 
cial report, or any account, record, rate, or charge, 
or any memorandum of any facts and transactions 
appertaining to the business of such carrier or other 
person subject to this Act. Such report, account, 
record, rate, charge, or memorandum shall be under 
oath whenever the board so requires, and shall be 
furnished in the form and within the time prescribed 
by the board. Whoever fails to file any report, ac- 
count, record, rate, charge, or memorandum as re- 
quired by this section shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each day of such default. 

Whoever wilfully falsifies, destroys, mutilates, or 
alters any such report, account, record, rate, charge, 
or memorandum, or wilfully files a false report, ac- 
count, record, rate, charge, or memorandum shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject upon conviction 
to a fine of not more than $1,000, or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. 22. That any person may file with the board 
a sworn complaint setting forth any violation of this 
Act by a common carrier by water, or other person 
subject to this Act, and asking reparation for the 
injury, if any, caused thereby. The board shall fur- 
nish a copy of the complaint to such carrier or other 
person, who shall, within a reasonable time specified 
by the board, satisfy the complaint or answer it in 
writing. If the complaint is not satisfied the board 
shall, except as otherwise provided in this Act, in- 
vestigate it in such manner and by such means, and 
make such order as it deems proper. The board, if 
the complaint is filed within two years after the 
cause of action accrued, may direct the payment, on 
or before a day named, of full reparation to the com- 
plainant for the injury caused by such violation. 

Sec. 23. Orders of the board relating to any vio- 
lation of this Act shall be made only after full hear- 
ing, and upon a sworn complaint or in proceedings 
instituted of its own motion. 

All orders of the board other than for the pay- 
ment of money made under this Act shall continue 
in force for such time, not exceeding two years, as 
shall be prescribed therein by the board, unless sus- 
pended, modified, or set aside by the board or any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

* * * * * * x 


Sec. 26. The board shall have power, and it shall 
be its duty whenever complaint shall be made to it. 
to investigate the action of any foreign Government 
with respect to the privileges afforded and burdens 
imposed upon vessels of the United States engaged 
in foreign trade whenever it shall appear that the 
laws, regulations, or practices of any foreign Gov- 
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ernment operate in such a manner that vessels of the 
United States are not accorded equal privileges in 
foreign trade with vessels of such foreign countries 
or vessels of other foreign countries, either in trade 
to or from the ports of such foreign country or in 
respect of the passage or transportation through such 
foreign country of passengers or goods intended for 
shipment or transportation in such vessels of the 
United States, either to or from ports of such for- 
eign country or to or from ports of other foreign 
countries. It shall be the duty of the board to re- 
port the results of its investigation to the President 
with its recommendations and the President is hereby 
authorized and empowered to secure by diplomatic 
action equal privileges for vessels of the United 
States engaged in such foreign trade. And if by 
such diplomatic action the President shall be unable 
to secure such equal privileges, then the President 
shall advise Congress as to the facts and his con- 
clusions by special message, if deemed important in 
the public interest, in order that proper action may 
be taken thereon. 

Sec. 27. That for the purpose of investigating 
alleged violations of this Act, the board may by sub- 
poena compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers, documents, and other 
evidence from any place in the United States at any 
designated place of hearing. Subpoenas may be 
signed by any commissioner, and oaths or affirma- 
tions may be administered, witnesses examined, and 
evidence received by any commissioner or examiner, 
or, under the direction of the board, by any person 
authorized under the laws of the United States or 
of any State, Territory, District, or possession thereof 
to administer oaths. Persons so acting under the 
direction of the board and witnesses shall, unless 
employees of the board, be entitled to the same fees 
and mileage as in the courts of the United States. 
Obedience to any such subpoena shall, on applica- 
tion by the board, be enforced as are orders of the 
board other than for the payment of money. 

Sec. 28. That no person shall be excused, on the 
ground that it may tend to incriminate him or sub- 
ject him to a penalty or forfeiture, from attending 
and testifying, or producing books, papers, docu- 
ments, and other evidence, in obedience to the sub- 
poena of the board or of any court in any proceed- 
ing based upon or growing out of any alleged vio- 
lation of this Act; but no natural person shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture 
for or on account of any transaction, matter, or 
thing as to which, in obedience to a subpoena and 
under oath, he may so testify or produce evidence, 
except that no person shall be exempt from prose- 
cution and punishment for perjury committed in so 
testifying. 

* * * * * 7 * 

Sec. 32. That whoever violates any provision of 
this Act, except where a different penalty is pro- 
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vided, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine of not to exceed $5,000. 

Sec. 33. That this Act shall not be construed to 
affect the power or jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, nor te confer upon the board 
concurrent power or jurisdiction over any matter 
within the power or jurisdiction of such commission ; 
nor shall this Act be construed to apply to intrastate 
commerce. 

* * * * * * * 


Sec. 36. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to refuse a clearance to any vessel or other 
vehicle laden with merchandise destined for a for- 
eign or domestic port whenever he shall have satis- 
factory reason to believe that the master, owner, or 
other officer of such vessel or other vehicle refuses 
or declines to accept or receive freight or cargo in 
good condition tendered for such port of destination 
or for some intermediate port of call, together with 
the proper freight or transportation charges therefor, 
by any citizen of the United States, unless the same 
is fully laden and has no space accommodations for 
the freight or cargo so tendered, due regard being 
had for the proper loading of such vessel or vehicle, 
or unless such freight or cargo consists of merchan- 
dise for which such vessel or vehicle is not adaptable. 


SUPERHEATER INFORMATION. 


The Locomotive Superheater Company of 30 
Church street, New York, has issued Bulletin No. 
1, Marine Superheaters, containing well-illustrated 
matter relative to the installation of fire tube 
marine superheaters on various vessels and giving 
valuable data on the results obtained. The bulle- 
tin is inclosed in a durable loose leaf cover, so 
that additional bulletins, which will be issued 
from time to time, may be bound together, the 
whole forming a valuable ready reference book 
on the economies to be secured by the use of 
superheated steam. 


The Fore River Log for November is given over 
largely to the social, club and welfare activities 
of the employees. There is also a ‘simple and 
handsome tribute to the ability of the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco which reads as follows: 
“Paulsboro,” 10,375 d. w. tons, 2,600 indicated 
horse-power, 435 feet long, 56 feet beam. Contract 
signed December, 1915, keel laid May 3, 1916, 
launched August 6, 1916, steam up, September 20, 
1916; trial completed September 24; delivered Sep- 
tember 25. Time on slips 78 working days; time 
finishing, 41 working days, total 119 working days, 
or four calendar months and 22 days from laying 
of keel to delivery. The contract called for de- 
livery by May 1, 1917. 
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THE SHIPPING COMMISSION. 


Now that the Presidential fight is settled and 
Mr. Wilson has been placed in the saddle for an- 
other four years, renewed interest is being mani- 
fested in the Shipping Board and much specula- 
tion is rife as to the probable personnel of the 
new body. Seven thousand five hundred a year 
is a small salary for members of such an impor- 
tant commission and the supply of men who 
would be willing to devote their whole time to 
the Board solely through ‘the patriotic desire to 
do all they could to rehabilitate America on the 
ocean is naturally very meager. A great many 
shipping men throughout the country believe that 
the new Shipping Act, the text of which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue, is not altogether 
what it should be, and this fact makes it doubly 
difficult to choose a Board that will meet with 
the entire approval of the shipping community. 

Mr. Bernard N. Baker of Baltimore would 
undoubtedly prove an- excellent member of the 
Shipping Board as there can be no doubt that he 
has the interests of American shipping at heart, 
but his acceptance would be problematical. Mr. 
P. A. S. Franklin would have been another splen- 
did acquisition for this shipping tribunal but his 
recent election to the presidency of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine precludes the possi- 
bility of enlisting his services. 

Great interest is being manifested in the West 
as to the Pacific Coast’s representation. So far 
Mr. William Denman and Mr. John K. Bulger, 
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Superintending Inspector U. S. Steamboat In- 
spection service, have been prominently men- 
tioned in connection with the make-up of the 
Shipping Board. Mr. Bulger is favored for ‘the 


“ position by a large number of the shipping men 


about San Francisco Bay and there is little doubt 
that he would be acceptable to a very large ma- 
jority of those most directly interested in the 
matter on this Coast. Mr. Denman is an ad- 
miralty lawyer of unquestioned standing and his 
services would be of special value to the Shipping 
Board in its initial stages. 


ARGENTINE SHIPPING AID PROJECTED. 


The Argentine Congress is now considering 
measures for creating an adequate Argentine mer- 
chant marine, and a project has been prepared by 
the Minister of Marine which affects sea-going 
vessels of over 4,000 tons displacement only and 
the main features of which are as follows: The 
conditions imposed are: construction plans to be 
approved by the Ministry of Marine; officers to be 
Argentine born; crew to be Argentine born to the 
extent of 30%, the remainder to be naturalized 
citizens; to navigate between Argentine and for- 
eign ports; government to have use of vessel in 
case of emergency at a predetermined rate of hire; 
owner to carry any “official cargo” at 50% of the 
prevailing rates, provided that said “official cargo” 
shall never exceed 20% of the total cargo capacity 
of the ship. In accepting these conditions the 
vessel secures the following privileges: 

(a) .Exemption from all lighthouse, sanitary, 
permanency, mole, manifest, postal privilege, roll, 
and other dues which are applied only to vessels 
and not to cargo, for a period of three years after 
first inscription, after which the dues will be levied 
with a 50% reduction. 

(b) Exemption from the payment of all import 
duties on material for the steamer’s conservation 
and exploitation. 

(c) Utilization of the naval reserve flag. 

(d) Priority over any other vessel to tie up to 
any mole in national ports; in loading and dis- 
charging operations priority over those vessels, 
national or foreign, which have not postal privi- 
leges. 

(e) A payment of $5.00 per month for every 
Argentine born sailor over and above a number 
sufficient to comprise 30% of the crew. 

(f) A remuneration of $8.40 for every 100 miles 
navigated. 

The contracts are made for five years and may 
be renewed if the vessel is in first-class condition. 
An owner may rescind a contract after it has run 
two years on giving three months’ notice. 
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FRANKLIN NEW PRESIDENT. 


On October 19, Mr. P. A. S. Franklin was 
elected president of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company. This action was not a surprise 
to those who have followed the history of the “In- 
ternational” receivership in which Mr. Franklin 
proved himself one of the ablest steamshipmen in 
the country. Perhaps no better testimony of Mr. 
Franklin’s ability could be found than that embodied 
in the decree of the U. S. District Court for South- 
ern New York, Judge Charles M. Hough presiding, 
which stated in part: 

“Mr. Franklin was appointed receiver not only on 
the consent, but at the earnest request of all parties 
known to me and interested in the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. At the date of his appoint- 
ment in April, 1915, the task was a thankless and 
unpromising one. The dislocation of business of all 
kinds caused by the present European war was very 
manifest, but the profits that were to accrue to 
properly managed shipping operated under the Amer- 
ican flag, by reason of the long continuance of that 
conflict, was not obvious at all. 

“Mr. Franklin’s management of this property 
(with which I have kept in as close touch ‘as my 
knowledge of business would permit) has been some- 
thing for which not only the Court and the Com- 
pany’s shareholders, but the public at large are 
greatly indebted to him. The Court has had early 
knowledge of his views as to the probable apprecia- 
tion of shipping property and the increased gains 
therefrom, and the defendant corporation has reaped 
the benefit of his foresight. The refitting of the 
few steamers which in early 1915 flew the American 
flag and belonged to the defendant, his pressure for 
increased freight tonnage, and the use of the cash at 
his command to purchase a portion of the Pacific 
Mail fleet have resulted in profits hitherto unknown 
in my acquaintance with receivership proceedings. 

“In all the details of these matters he has been 
seconded by counsel, who indeed suggested and de- 
vised the machinery by which some of these plan 
were perfected. 

“So far as the foreclosing Trust Company and 
their counsel are concerned, their course, in my 
opinion, has been marked by a forebearance and a 
willingness to assume a certain amount of risk quite 
unusual in proceedings of this kind. Under the 
terms of the larger mortgage the trustee-mortgagee 
might have taken over absolutely (through stock 
management) the affairs of the sub-corporations 
owning or absolutely controlling most of the ship- 
ping commonly known as that of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. The easy and legally safe 
course for these trustees would have been to play 
the dog-in-the-manger. They have, of course, 
greatly benefited their bondholders by permitting 
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the business machinery of April, 1915; to continue 
in operation under Mr. Franklin’s management; but 
they have also rendered possible the present re- 
habilitation of its affairs. 

“It is in the light of these considerations that the 
order now filed has been approved and signed.” 


REINFORCED BARGES. 


In view of the recent reports concerning the 
building in Sweden of large reinforced concrete 
barges for use in sea ferries and the successful 
application of this material to dock caissons and 
barges in Italy, the following account of the be- 
havior of two concrete pontoons at the time of the 
flooding of the dry dock entrance basin at Balboa 
is of interest. The account is taken from the “Pan- 
ama Canal Record.” 


“These were rectangular pontoons, 120 feet long 
by 28 feet wide by 8 feet deep, with bottom, sides 
and deck of reinforced concrete. The reinforce- 
ment in each contained approximately 45,000 pieces 
of steel, weighing 67,783 pounds and aggregating 
107,493 lineal feet. The concrete in each is about 
186 cubic yards. Buffer timbers were affixed at 
the ends and sides by means of anchor bolts. 


“The pontoons were built on the floor of the dry 
dock while the latter was in course of construction. 
In ,anticipation of the removal of the cofferdam, 
which had kept the dock in the dry, water was 
pumped over the dam to allow the pontoons to be 
floated out, after which the gates of the dock were 
opened and the dock pumped out to allow work on 
its floor to continue. The pontoons were moored 
outside the gates. 

“At the time of the blowing up of the cofferdam 
the surface of the water in the entrance basin was 
about 15 feet below the mean tide level. The gap 
made by the explosion did not allow the water to 
pour in from the sea until the tide rose. The stream 
which broke over the dam at high tide cut an in- 
creasing channel in the earth, resulting in a strong 
inrushing current. The current was sufficient to 
make the barges part their moorings and circle about 
the basin. In so doing one of them struck one of 
the fender piles along the face of the south entrance 
pier, and broke it at a point about 20 feet below 
the butt, where its diameter was about 12 inches. 
The barge groaned under the impact, and one of the 
end timbers was sheared off, dragging its anchor 
bolts through the concrete and causing it to crack. 
This damage was above the water line. In other 
respects the pontoon was uninjured. The two pon- 
toons collided once in their course around the basin, 
but this did no damage to either. 

“Both pontoons have been in regular use since that 
time as landings, and are standing the service well.” 
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Neighboring ie Hawaiian Islands 


The Starting of a Steamer for the Islands Is Often Made 
Quite a Festive Occasion. 


which produced what is probably the finest 

ocean pleasure trip in the world. Nature’ pro- 
duced the destination—Hawaii, the Mid-Pacific 
Paradise. 

Today one may travel on a floating palace at 
express train speed, making the one way trip 
from shore to shore in four days. This has been 
made possible by the Great Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company placing in the Hawaiian 
service the magnificent 10,000 ton ocean grey- 
hound, the “Great Northern.” 

The Great Northern is 524 feet in length over 
all, 63 feet in width, and 50 feet in depth; has 
five decks, and is driven by Parsons turbines. 

The ship has accommodations for over 800 of 
all classes of passengers. It requires a crew of 
200, bringing with a full passenger list, the num- 
ber on board to over 1000. 

Two of the Great Northern’s decks are devoted 
principally to the parlors, suites, standard state- 
rooms, single and en suite, with and without bath, 
writing rooms, shower baths, toilets, etc. The 
staterooms on these decks are built and equipped 
in accordance with the most modern ideas of 
comfort and convenience. The staterooms are 
finished in enameled white, with doors of ma- 
hogany paneling and the suites are furnished with 
enameled beds, bath, running water, etc., while 
the standard staterooms have two berths, an 
upper and lower, and a sofa bed.. 

Upon her upper deck is located the observation 
room, lounge, first class smoking room, prome- 
nade, sun parlor and veranda, and the lobbies. 
The lounge and observation rooms are encased 
in glass, their dimensions being 60 by 125 feet. 
Sliding glass windows are located on each side of 
this immense sun parlor and passengers may 
enjoy the fresh air without discomfort of spray 
and the extremes of temperature which are com- 


L WAS a happy combination of circumstances 
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mon to exposed decks. On each side is a beauti- 
fully illuminated space for dancing or prome- 
nading. 

Another of the “Great “Northern's” special 
features is her colonial dining room, which ex- 
tends over the entire width of the ship, is 115 feet 
in length and an achievement in itself for size 
and beautiful decorations. It offers seating ca- 
pacity for 278 guests at each sitting and is 
equipped with tables seating four, six and eight 
passengers. ‘The tourist dining room is also lo- 
cated on this deck. 

All of the quarters in the tourist section of the 
ship are roomy and well ventilated and while not 
having the luxury of the first-class accommoda- 
tions are fitted in exactly the same style, with the 
excellent berths and bedding and neat and ‘attractive 
furnishings. 

Upon her second voyage between the Pacific 
Coast and Hawaii the “Great Northern” estab- 
lished an additional and no less potential reason 
for her undoubted popularity. She had already 
established a record between Los Angeles and 
Hilo on her outward voyage, but when homeward 
bound she ran away from her previous figures by 
making the run between Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco in three days, eighteen hours and twenty 
minutes, which places her far and away the fastest 
passenger carrying craft whose prow has ever 
cut the waters of the Pacific. 

With the time between California ports and 
those of Hawaii reduced to the minimum as es- 
tablished by the “Great Northern,” it becomes 
only a short pleasure jaunt for the traveler to 
extend his journey from the Pacific seaboard to 
Hawaii’s Island paradise. 

Direct connection is made with the sailings of 

e “Great Northern” from Los Angeles and the 
trains of the Salt Lake Route, with its various 
Eastern and northern connections. Passengers 
proceeding from the east to Honolulu may stop 
over at Los Angeles and continue their journey to 


Water Flume Across a Valley. 


A Frequent Sight 
Irrigation is a Highly Important Feature on 
One Side of All the Islands. 
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The City of Hilo. 


the “Cross Roads of the Pacific” upon any one of the 
sailings of this palatial steamship. 

There are several reasons for the extreme popu- 
larity of the “Great Northern” upon this triangle 
tour. One of these lies in the fact that on each 
voyage, she is making her last California coast 
call at the harbor of Los Angeles, and is thus 
appealing to hundreds of people who have jour- 
neyed to the Pacific Coast for the purpose of 
enjoying the outing, many of whom are only too 
glad to be able to directly continue their tours to 
Hawaii’s beautiful shores. 


SHIP TONNAGE SHORTAGE. 

According to the Liverpool. Journal of Com- 
merce there is a present shrinkage in the normal 
British mercantile marine of 4,220,000 tons and 
this well known shipping authority makes up this 
loss as follows: Hindrance of new construction 
1,700,000 gross tons, war losses 1,520,000 gross 
tons and excessive depreciation (this being due 
to the driving of ships, the omission of regular 
periods of overhaul and repair, etc.) 1,000,000 
gross tons. It is pointed out that the actual 
British production of new tonnage has dropped to 
about 20 per cent. of the normal while the ton- 
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This is the First Stop of the “Great Northern” on Her Excursion Trips. 


' 


The Trip to Kilauea Starts Here. 


nage-producing facilities of the neutral nations 
are being rapidly increased. The “Journal” sees 
in this situation the emergence of the neutral 
shipbuilding nations as strong competitors to the 
British yards as the more efficient plants in the 
neutral countries will have built up large surplus 
profits and will be in a very strong position 
financially. This contention would probably be 
offset to some degree by the fact that it is hardly 
probable that the shipyards in neutral countries 
during the present shipbuilding boom will find 
time to study close economies in ship construc- 
tion. 

An interesting side light on the question of 
excessive depreciation through the “driving” of 
vessels is shown by the returns of the London 
port authorities. The tonnage paying port dues at 
the Port of London for the year ending March 
31, 1916, was 10.7 per cent. less than the previous 
year, while the tonnage of goods imported was 
18 per cent. and the exported tonnage 16.1 per 
cent. greater. In other words there is an increase 
of just 30 per cent. in the efficiency of the ton- 
nage, a figure which can only be_ explained 
through making a large allowance for the “hard 
driving” of the vessels. 
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The “Great Northern” 
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Entering Her Slip at 


Honolulu. 
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Pacific Coast Shipping Notes 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Norton, Lilly & Company, steamship agents 
and brokers of New York, have opened a San 
Francisco branch at 425 Rialto building with Mr. 
Wm. J. Edwards in charge. 

The “Karimoen” will be withdrawn from the 
trans-Pacific service on her arrival at San Fran- 
cisco during December and will be sent to Am- 
sterdam via the West Coast ports. Her sched- 
uled sailing for Java, booked for December 21st, 
will be taken care of by the “Bintang,” J. D. 
Spreckles and Brothers Company, local agents 
of the Java-Pacific Line, state that the change in 
steamers was made on account of the demand for 
passenger accommodations in the trans-Pacific 
routes, the Bintang being fitted with accommoda- 
tions for a limited number of first-class passen- 
gers. 

The “Toyo Kisen Kaisha” has under way a 
splendid new steamer, the “San Francisco Maru,” 
for express service between Yokohama and San 
Francisco. The new craft will be 636 feet in 
length, have a speed of 23 knots and accommoda- 
tions for 300 first-class, 100 second-class and 800 
steerage passengers. 

The new motorship “Brazil” arrived in San 
Francisco on November 10 as the pioneer vessel 
of the newly-formed Norway-Pacific Line. The 
“Brazil” brought a cargo of coal for the Govern- 
ment and upon discharging this will be put on the 
berth for general cargo to Scandinavia. The sec- 
ond vessel, the “Bayard,” has been chartered by 
the Robert Dollar Co., for one round-trip to Vladiv- 
ostok after which she will be placed on berth for 
general cargo to Sweden and this craft will be fol- 
lowed by the motorship “George Washington.” 

Mr. J. P. Dowling, local representative of Dod- 
well & Company, Ltd., agents for the Blue Fun- 
nel Line, has returned to San Francisco after an 
extended visit to Montreal and the East Coast 
cities of the United States. 

The Moore & Scott Iron Works of Oakland, 
California, has received orders for seven 9400-ton 
freighters for Norwegian interests. This insures 
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the big Oakland plant at least two years more 
of operation at full capacity. 

The Union Iron Works Company of San Fran- 
cisco has been awarded a contract by the Navy 
Department for six torpedo boat destroyers. This 
work will probably all be done at the Alameda 
plant of the local concern. 

The Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Com- 
pany of Montour Falls, New York, carry on a 
regular system of shop course classes for the 
benefit of their men. These courses are blue 
print reading, shop drawing, shop mathematics, 
shop mechanics and practical electricity. The 
concern pays all expenses with the exception of 
text books, paper, pencils, instruments, etc. 


The Bendixen yard at Fairhaven, California, 
recently launched the “Flavel,’ a double-ended 
wooden steam schooner, 220 by 42 feet, 1,000,000 
feet lumber capacity. The “Santiam,” a sister 
ship, was launched over a month ago. 


The Pacific Coast Steel Company of San Fran- 
cisco has purchased fifteen acres of land at Will- 
bridge, near Portland, as a site for a new plant. 


Mr. Emerson J. Griffith, for several years past 
manager of the Portland Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press, has been appointed director of pub- 
licity for the Pacific Steamship Company. 


The new U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
steamer “Surveyor” will be fitted with a Bruns- 
wick refrigerating plant. 

The former Pacific Mail chartered steamer 
“Nile,” which was recently purchased by the 
China Mail Steamship Company of San Francisco, 
will have her passenger accommodations com- 
pletely overhauled and renovated before she is 
put once more on the San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Hongkong run. 


The Standard Gas Engine Company has started 
a large addition to their Oakland shops. 


PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


OLD WHALERS. 
This Photograph Is From the Collection of James M. Holmes, Ship Broker, and Was Taken Three Years Ago in Oakland Creek. 


The Vessels Shown Had Then Been Lying Idle for Many Years. They All Left the ‘‘Bone Yard,” However. 
“Letitia,”” Sunk Off Butchertown During a Southeaster; 


Right They are: 


From Left to 
“Reluga,’’ at Present on Voyage from Australia 


to San Francisco; ‘‘Bow Head,’’ Used as a Movie Scenario and Set on Fire; ‘‘Herman,” at Present Trading in Alaska. 


SEATTLE. 

The Alaska Steamship Company has &trength- 
ened its Alaskan freight fleet by the acquisition 
of the “Stanley Dollar” from the Dollar Steam- 
ship Company. The “Stanley Dollar’ was built 
by the Moran Company in Seattle in 1908. She 
is of 1838 gross and 955 tons net register with a 
lumber capacity of 1,500,000 feet, molded dimen- 
sions 240 by 41 by 20 feet, 800 h.p. 2 Scotch 
boilers, oil burner and driven by a triple-expansion 
engine 17-28-4714 by 36 inches stroke. 

The stockholders of the Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany voted on November 16 to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the concern from $3,000,000 to $4,500,- 
000. This move is a result of the rapid expansion 
of Seattle’s trade with Alaska. 

Organization of the Deep Sea Shipping Com- 
pany was perfected in Seattle on November 3, the 
moving spirits being George W. Shields, Michael 
McGinnis and J. E. Shields, three well known 
Seattle shipping men. The corporation will take 
over the schooner “Albert Meyer,” which J. E. 
Shields recently purchased on his own account. 

Seattle’s water-borne commerce reached a total 
of $38,347,629 for the month of October and it 


now seems assured that the 1916 figures will be 
in excess of $400,000,000 as compared with $257,- 
792,393 for 1915. 


TACOMA. 

The schooner “Clise” of the Port Blakeley Mill 
Company’s fleet and the schooner “William Not- 
tingham” have been purchased by the Sunde and 
d’Evers Company for Norwegian. interests. The 
two schooners were a part of the Globe Naviga- 
tion Company fleet which was purchased by the 
Port Blakeley Mill Company when the Globe con- 
cern went into the hands of the receivers. The 
“Clise” and “Nottingham” are 12 and 15 years 
old respectively, were built at Ballard, Washing- 
ton, and have lumber capacities of 900,000 and 
1,300,000 feet. 

Babare Brothers of Old Town Tacoma have 
received orders for four salmon boats and a 
halibut schooner. 


PORTLAND. 
“Lightvessel No. 50,” a composite ship built at the 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, in 1891 and 
going on her station off the mouth of the Columbia 


The “‘Shna-Yak” Being Towed Into San Francisco Bay After Being Successfully Salvaged. 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


The “Frank B,” a Successful Union Gas Engined Work Boat. 


River in 1892, is once more to be sent to sea, this 
time as a Mexico coast trader. The “No. 50” is a 
steel-framed vessel, wood-planked and _ copper- 
sheathed and was built very stanchly. In 1899 she 
broke from her moorings and went ashore, was 
moved overland to a lagoon and returned through 
the Columbia to her station. In 1905 she again was 
torn from her moorings and thrown on Peacock 
Spit, where she remained for two weeks. A year 
later she was back on her station but was perma- 
nently retired about six years ago. Last year she 
was bought by a second-hand dealer for the copper 
in her hull. Joseph Supple of Portland is to refit 
the “No. 50.” A deckhouse with 24 staterooms will 
be built aft, new masts and cargo booms will be pro- 
vided, cargo hatches cut in the decks, new bulkheads 
installed and the number fifty will also be powered 


~ereway No. 13," One of a Large Fleet of Bay Tugs Owned 
by the Crowley Launch and Tug Boat Company. This 
Craft Is Powered With a Union Gas Engine. 
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with twin engines of about 150 horse-power each. 


Formation of the Columbia River Stevedoring Com- 
pany was perfected at Portland on November 4. 
The stockholders and incorporators of the new con- 
cern are as follows: 


Wilson W. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Company, Linnton; R. S. Shaw, Hammond Lumber 
Company, Astoria; F. A. Douty, Multnomah Lum- 
ber & Box Company, Portland, and the American 
Export Lumber Company, Rainier; P. J. Brix, 
Knappton Mills & Lumber Company, Knappton; H. 
B. Van Duzer, Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, 
Portland; L. J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland; C. H. Watzek, Crossett-Western 
Lumber Company, Wauna, Ore.; L. B. Menefee, 
Burlington Lumber Company, Burlington, and Pat- 
terson Lumber Company, Rainier; W. B. Plur, Co- 
lumbia River Door Company, Rainier; Asmus Brix, 
Clatsop Mill Company, Astoria; C. H. Callender, 
Astoria Box Company, Astoria; C. E. Putnam, Kal- 
ama Lumber & Shingle Company, Kalama; E. C. 
Genereaux, Oregon Stevedoring Company, Port- 
land; N. E. Ayer, St. Johns Lumber Company, 
Portland; H. H. Jones, Jones Lumber Company, 
Portland; H. F. McCormick, St. Helens Lumber 
Company and Columbia County Lumber Company, 
St. Helens; H. Kirk, Beaver Lumber Company, 
Prescott; Joseph J. Donovan, DuBois Lumber Com- 
pany, Vancouver; E. D. Kingsley, West Oregon 
Lumber Company, Linnton; J. W. Thompson, West- 
port Lumber Company, Westport; F. A. Young, 
Peninsula Lumber Company, Portland; M. D. Jame- 
son, East Side Mill & Lumber Company, Portland; 
J. S. O’Gorman, Nisqually Lumber Company, Oak 
Point; Guy M. Standifer, Standifer-Clarkson Lumber 
Company, Portland. 
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Portland has been picked as the home port for 
A. O. Andersen Co. on the Pacific Coast. 


Out of that city a fleet of motorships and 
steamers is to be operated carrying the products of 
river mills and city factories to all portions of the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 


A: O .Andersen & Co. is the largest ship broker- 
age and merchandising firm in Scandinavia. It 
has branches in Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
and its ships fly the flags of all three countries. 

Less than a year ago this concern moved onto 
the United States as the most likely point to fur- 
ther its work. New York City naturally drew 
the first notice, a branch being opened there with 
Arnold Riemann in charge, assisted by F. K. 
Hitching. 

The Pacific Coast trade was necessary to this 
big firm also, however, and Hitching shortly 
found his way out here. Portland’s central loca- 
tion, its inexhaustible supply of lumber, the staple 
of all Scandinavian trade concerns, and many 
other advantages appealed to the heads of the 
firm and the Pacific Coast agency was definitely 
located here. 

George M. McDowell was picked as the man to 
head the concern on this coast. For two years he 
had been Portland manager for W. R. Grace & 
Co. For many years previous to that he had been 
with the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad 
and knew the Pacific Northwest, its men and its 
business. 

Under McDowell’s organizing the firm shortly 
commenced the career which has already placed 
many million dollars in circulation. Within five 
months orders for ships valued at nearly $20,- 
000,000 had been placed with San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Vancouver shipbuilders. 

They now own a heavy interest in the Mc- 
Eachern Shipbuilding Co. in Astoria and are as- 


George M. McDowell, Portland Manager for the 
A. O. Andersen Company. 


sisting William Cornfoot to establish a steel ship- 
building yard in Portland. They have the motor- 
ship “€ity—of Astoria” almost ready for sea and 
the motorship “Else,” built for them at Babare 
Brothers’ yard in Tacoma, en route to Australia 
with a cargo of lumber. Seven other wooden 
motorships are building for them at Astoria. 
The ship brokerage business is but a part of 
the extensive plans of the concern, however. ° C. 
A. Edwards, formerly with the China Import & 
Export Lumber Co., and the American Trading 


The Port Blakeley Mills, Port Blakeley, Washington. 


This Picture Gives a Good Idea of the Amount of Shipping Usually Found 


Around Large Tide-Water Mills. 
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Co., is head of an export and import department 
under McDowell, which is doing a big business. 
With ships to carry its wares an even more ex- 
tensive business is planned. 

Arnold Riemann of New York, manager for the 
United States, and Carl Jacobson, of Christiania, 
head of the export department, for A. O. Ander- 
sen & Co., have been in the Northwest for the 
past month and with their sanction other exten- 
sions are expected soon. 

A. O. Andersen & Company have secured a 
controlling interest in the McEachern-Standifer- 
Clarkson Ship Company of Astoria. Mr. J. A. 
McEachern will retain the management of the big 
wooden shipbuilding yard while Messrs. Standifer 
and Clarkson will devote their entire attention to 
their own plant. 

The hull of the steam schooner “Wahakcena,” 
built for the Chas. R. McCormick Company, was 
successfully launched at Portland November 9. 
The “Wahakeena” is 207 fect 6 inches long, 40 
feet beam, 16 feet depth of hold, 1,250,000 feet 
lumber capacity, and will be powered with a 850 
h.p. triple expansion engine upon her arrival at 
San Francisco. 

One of the things endorsed by the Oregon 
voters on November seventh was the exemption 
from all but State taxes of all vessels of over 
fifty tons capacity engaged in either .freight or 
passenger coasting or foreign trade whose home 
ports of registration are in the State of Oregon. 

F. C. Harley of Astoria has recently completed 
the organization of a wooden shipbuilding yard. 
It is understood that Harley holds some con- 
tracts, but the site of the plant has not as yet 
been definitely decided. 


PORTLAND SHIPBUILDING NOTES. 


William Cornfoot, who recently completed the 
Japanese steamer “Kenkon Maru No. 3” repair 
job, has established a steel shipbuilding plant here 
and secured contracts through A. O. Andersen 
& Co. for two steel 3300-ton steamers for Nor- 
wegian owners. The plant is to be capable of 
handling more than that amount of work and is to 
be located in Albina on the site of Montgomery 
Dock No. 1, which burned down two years ago. 

The Columbia River Shipbuilding Corporation 
has been formed by stockholders in the Smith & 
Watson Iron Works and through J. R. Bowles of 
the Northwest Steel Co. has secured contracts to 
build six 8800-ton steel steamers for Norwegian 
delivery. The plant is to be located at the foot 
of Arthur street just south of the Northwest 
Steel Co. plant. 

Rain sheds are being constructed over the 
wooden shipbuilding plants of the Columbia En- 
gineering Works, the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. 
and the Heath Shipbuilding Co. With this con- 
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venience and a flat wage of $5 recently granted 
ship carpenters little labor trouble is expected by 
the Willamette and Columbia River shipbuilders. 

Wage increases amounting to 12% have been 
given by many of the iron works engaged in sub- 
contracts on Portland’s steel ships and eight-hour 
working days have been made the rule by the 
Central Metal Trades Council, thus forestalling 
any labor trouble there, it is believed. Over 
7000 men are effected by the order. 

The Northwest Steel Co. secured two addi- 
tional contracts during the past month, thus giv- 
ing them eight 8800-ton steel steamers for Nor- 
wegian account. 

F. C. Knapp, head of the Peninsula Shipbuild- 
ing Co., announced the sale of two of his motor- 
ships, under construction, through the Donald 
Steamship Co. of New York. Keels for addi- 
tional vessels are to be laid as fast as these two 
vessels leave the ways while two additional ways 
are to be built and 200 more ship carpenters put 
to work. 

The Columbia Engineering Works has secured 
three additional wooden ships to build, S. M. 
Mears, president of the concern, closing the con- 
tracts in New York recently. The company has 
also contracted to deliver to M. T. Snyder of 
New Orleans a 200-foot four-masted motorship, 
the keel to be laid immediately a second way is 
built. One vessel is being constructed for this 
buyer by the same firm while he purchased the 
motorship “June” from Capt. William Wrightson. 

The Columbia Contract Co., a firm interested 
in the general contracting business and lumber 
trade, have plans out for the construction of a 
steam schooner into which the engines of the 
tug “Samson” are to be placed. A second vessel 
of auxiliary power type is also planned. 

Capt. William Wrightson, with the motorship 
“Ruby,” built by the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. 
for his use in the Gulf of Mexico trade, has put 
to sea. The “Ruby” made excellent speed on her 
trial trip. She carried a cargo of lumber to Bal- 
boa for W. R. Grace & Co. as a first cargo. 

The motorship “City of Astoria” was launched 
October 26 by the McEachern Shipbuilding Co. 
at Astoria while the steamer “Wahkeena” was 
launched November 10 by Wilson Brothers at the 
same city. 

The. plant of the Standifer-Clarkson Company 
at North Portland is to be doubled in capacity at 
once and four vessels will be under construction 
there. The first, for Libby, McNeil & Libby, is 
well along, while the frame for a second for the 
same firm is also rising fast. 


The Panama Canal is to call for bids for two 
colliers of the “Ulysses” and “Achilles” type, the 
appropriation being $1,500,000 each. The “Ulysses” 
is 514 by 65 by 39.5 feet molded dimensions. 


The Steamer ‘‘Salvor’’ Standing by the ‘Congress.”’ 


This View Was Taken After the 
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Fire on the Latter Vessel Was Practi- 


cally Extingulshed. 


Marine Insurance Notes 


STRANDING. 


In connection with an article under this caption 
that appeared in the October issue of the PaciFic 
MariNE REvIEW several communications comment- 
ing on same have been received, but one from 
Seattle deserves especial attention. 

This communication is in part as follows: 


“It seems to me that you are not correct in 
stating that the vessel was in safety when an- 
chored in Chignik Bay. 

“A self-propelled vessel with her motive power 
gone is surely not safe, at least in the eyes of 
the law, which admits that steps taken to rectify 
the situation are properly the subject of contribu- 
tion in general average. 

“In this case, on the first occasion when the 
vessel was beached, the nature or extent of the 
damage was not known, and I do not consider 
that it should be treated as either an ordinary or 
extraordinary form of repair. Possibly this could 
be said of the second beaching, which was done 
solely for the purpose of installing the propellers, 
but on the first occasion the situation was dif- 
ferent. 

“Next, referring to the question as to whether 
or not the nature of the beaching comes within 
the interpretation of the word ‘unusual,’ I venture 
to suggest that in answering this question you 
have overlooked some facts. 

“You state that, ‘it is a common occurrence in 
Alaska to beach vessels in order to scrape the 
bottom, or to make minor repairs,’ but may I re- 
mind you that this work is, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, done at a few recognized places, such 
as, a certain spot behind the wharf at Cordova, 
a similar spot at Valdez, and a certain place in 
the vicinity of Unalaska. 

“In this case the place chosen was an .unusual 
one. Further, the method of beaching was un- 
usual, since the cargo was necessarily retained 
aboard the vessel, and the place proved to be quite 
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an unfortunate one, as evidenced by the fact that 
the vessel was badly hogged as a result of the 
beaching.” 


It is quite true that a self-propelled vessel with 
her motive power gone or disabled is not safe 
when her motive power must be relied upon to 
meet the requirements of navigation, but can it 
be said that she is not safe when she is anchored 
securely in a bay or harbor? In that event any 
self-propelled vessel anchored in a bay or harbor 
with her fires banked or drawn, with no steam 
on, would be unsafe. In the case of the “K” her 
motive power, while disabled, was not gone, for 
she had steamed for over two days with what re- 
mained of her starboard propeller and arrived off 
Chignik Bay without assistance and was then 
assisted into the bay, assistance being taken prob- 
ably for the reason that she would not handle 
well in a harbor without assistance. She was 
then anchored and in physical safety, at least 
there was no imminent peril to ship and cargo to 
avert which required immediate action or sacrifice. 
The steamer could have remained there for an in- 
definite period in perfect safety barring some cata- 
clysm of nature. 

Beyond the fact that it was desirable to com- 
plete the voyage there was no immediate neces- 
sity for beaching her. Had there been that ne- 
cessity for the preservation of ship and cargo 
then the damage resulting would have been the 
subject of general average contribution, and it 
would have been a “stranding” within the mean- 
ing of the warranty. But there has been no in- 
timation that the damage to either ship or cargo 
in this case will be subject to general average. 

In view of the decision in Harman vs. Vaux, 
it would not appear that the steamer suffered 
damage would be material. In that case the 
Court said: “but if she is forced ashore, or driven 
on a bank, and remains for any time on the 
ground, this is a stranding without reference to 
the degree of damage she may thereby sustain.” 
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This being the case, why may not the converse be 
true and that this is no stranding even though 
the steamer sustain damage? 

In all of the cases reported the language used 
is in connection with a vessel “taking the ground” 
and no reference is made to the case of a vessel 
being “placed” on the ground except in the one 
particular where a vessel is voluntarily run ashore 
to avoid an imminent danger then pending. 

McArthur, in his work on “The Contract of 
Marine Insurance,” says: “Is a vessel stranded 
when laid upon the hard, out of the ordinary course 
of the voyage, for the examination or repair of 
damage caused by sea perils? The question has 
never been expressly decided, but there are several 
cases which have a bearing upon it, especially 
Bishop vs. Pentland and DeMattos vs. Saunders.” 

In Bishop vs. Pentland a vessel, owing to her 
sharp build, was obliged to be lashed to a harbor 
pier and when the tide fell she fell over and was’ 
badly damaged, the cause being that the mate had 
neglected to provide a hawser sufficiently strong to 
hold her. The case of DeMattos vs. Saunders is 
that of a vessel that had lost all of her anchors, 
was otherwise disabled, and it was necessary to 
place her on the beach, as there was no other way 
of securing her safety. In both of these cases it 
was held that there was a stranding and the war- 
ranty was opened. 

McArthur further says: “If it be allowed that 
a vessel is stranded when she is hove down at a 
place out of the ordinary course of the voyage for 
examination or repair of average damage, it must 
be equally so allowed when she is placed in a 
graving dock for the same purpose and under 
similar circumstances; but such a _ conclusion 
would be utterly at variance with the intention 
of the stranding provision, which, “in its fair 
legal sense,” to quote the words of Lord Ellen- 
borough, implies “the settling of the ship—some 
resting or interruption of the voyage so that the 
ship may pro tempore be considered as wrecked.” 

It is not unusual for vessels to be placed in dry 
dock with the cargo on board and there is no reason 
why a vessel should not be placed on the strand, or 
as McArthur has it, ‘on the hard” in the same 
condition. Three places in Alaska are cited as be- 
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ing customary places for beaching vessels for ex- 
amination, the places being a number of miles 
apart, and the contention would seem to be that 
unless a vessel seeks one of those places which has 
been used before then any placing on the ground is 
in an unusual place and that the voluntary and 
deliberate act of the master in so doing, without 
there being an actual and immediate necessity for 
it, would be considered a stranding and would open 
the f. p. a. warranty. 

In the case of the she was at anchor and 
herself and cargo were in physical safety and could 
have waited for the assistance of a tug, which was 
in fact subsequently done. The proximate cause 
of her being on the beach was not the injury to 
her propellers but was due to the desire on the part 
of the master to continue the voyage without out- 
side assistance. The place was chosen with due 
deliberation and when the steamer was taken to 
this place there was no “settling down” within the 
meaning of the word “stranded” nor could she 
be considered, even pro tempore, as wrecked. 

A careful review of the decisions and of the 
text books leads one to conclude that a “stranding” 
must be accidental or the result of a fortuitous 
circumstance which renders the taking of the 
ground necessary for the immediate safety of ship 
and cargo and cannot include the deliberate placing 
of a vessel on the beach to make repairs which are 
not immediately necessary for safety. 


(is Raed 


The Nordberg Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announce the appointment of Mr. 
H. W. Dow as sales manager. Mr. Dow has 
been associated with the Nordberg Manufactur- 
ing Company in the engineering and sales depart- 
ments for 12 years. The Nordberg Manufactur- 
ing Company build steam and electric hoists, 
Corliss engines, poppet valve engines, uniflow en- 
gines, air compressors, oil engines and Nordberg- 
Carels Diesel engines. 


The South American Steamship Company has 
asked the Government of Chile to guarantee a loan 
of $12,500,000 for the building of eight vessels to 
start a fortnightly service between Chile, the Uni- 
ted States and Europe. 
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Freight 


F. HERRMANN & CO., Managers 
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37-48 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 264 COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHIN GTON 


Reports 


PAGE BROTHERS. 


vessels or steamers have been chartered for 

grain to U. K. either from the North or San 
Francisco. The drought, east of the Rockies, has 
caused great demand for wheat from Washington and 
Oregon, and for the same reason, the Western States 
have been heavy buyers of barley from our port, re- 
sulting in the price here, locally, being above parity in 
the United Kingdom, so that the strange anomaly ap- 
pears that though vessels are extremely scarce, there 
is now no demand for them from our grain shippers. 

The same lack of demand exists for steamers on 
time charter. As the shipments of products from the 
North, especially to Japan, China and Vladivostok, 
have not been urgent, there does not seem to have 
been the business done that there was last year from 
this coast. It may appear later, but the lack of it has 
surprised everyone on the street. 

Lumber freights have also been slow. Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. chartered “Geneva” from Puget Sound 
to Taltal at about $31.00 per M. and one of A. O. 
Andersen & Co.’s new motor boats from Portland 
to Port Pirie at 132/6. Hind, Rolph & Co. have 
chartered ‘“Puako” to Adelaide and “Honoipu” to a 
New Zealand port, both for owners’ account, on 
private terms. 

For the Orient, Mitsui & Co. have put on the berth 
steamer “Kinkesan Maru” for Japan and Vladivostok, 
and the “Tokai Maru” for Vladivostok direct, and 
The Robert Dollar Co. have chartered schooner 
“Henry Wilson” from Willapa Harbor to Manila on 
private terms. 

Hind, Rolph & Co. have rechartered the “Snow & 
Burgess” from the North Pacific to a direct port in 
Africa at 250/-. 

There have been no new charters for lumber to 
U_K. 

Fair & Moran have chartered steamer “Costa 
Rica” for about six months, delivery and redelivery 
San Francisco, to Mexico and Central America, on 
Private terms, and the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. have 
chartered the steam schooner “Falcon” from San 


O- last report was dated September 20th. No 
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Francisco to Central America and New York on time 
charter, on private terms. 

In the way of purchases of steamers, Mr. C. Henry 
Smith has bought the steamer “Governor Forbes,” 
now at Manila, for delivery there, at $340,000, and 
Parr McCormick S. S. Line bought the steam 
schooner “J. C. Lindauer” on private terms. Henry 
Lund & Co. have bought, for Norwegian account 
from the Hammond Lumber Co., steamer “Edgar H. 
Vance” for $675,000. Norwegians are practically the 
only buyers of steamers at these very high prices. 
S very quiet. No business has been trans- 

acted to U. K. beyond the Norwegian steam- 
er “Sagatind,” which was closed by E. Clemens 
Horst Company to load a full cargo of brewing 
barley from this port to Christiania, Norway, at 
$37.50 per ton, 2240 lbs. ‘The Northern grain 
shippers still continue to send their grain to Chi- 
cago and inland ports of the United States, as the 
local prices are higher than the English prices; 
that is, when the rate of about 140/- has to be 
taken into account from this coast to U. K. 

With the exception of the steamer “Niels Niel- 
sen,” no time charters are reported. This steamer 
was taken by Mitsui & Company at 37/6 on the 
dead weight for one round to the Orient, delivery 
and re-delivery Seattle. 

Struthers & Dixon have the credit of berthing 
four steamers from San Francisco to Japan and 
Vladivostok; namely, steamers “Kershin Maru,” 
“Suki Maru,” “Kotsu. Maru” and “Yuki Maru.” 
Mitsui & Co. comes next with the steamers “Tenpaisan 
Maru,” “Yubari Maru,” and “Unkai Maru No. 
2.” The latter is not put on the berth, but will 
load lumber from Columbia River to Bombay. 
The rate reported is 200/- per M. feet. 

The Robert Dollar Company took the Nor- 
wegian motorboat “Bayard” from San Francisco 
and the North to Japan, China, Manila, and a 
return cargo, on a lump sum, which they wish 


INCE October 20th, business has continued 
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should be kept private. The East Asiatic Com- 
pany is to put the steamer “Jutlandia” on the 
berth from San Francisco to a port in Peru and 
to a nitrate port. She has already engaged about 
2,000,000 feet of ties. 

Lumber freights, generally, have remained in- 
active. The “Helvetia” loads at Puget Sound to 
a direct port in Peru for owners’ account. Comyn, 
Mackall & Co. have chartered the “Dauntless” 
from the North Pacific to Pimental and the “Mur- 
iel” at about $31.00 per M. feet to a direct port in 
Chili or Peru. 

For Australia, freights remain at about 115/- 
Sydney, 125/- Melbourne or Adelaide, the last 
charter being the “Olympic” from San Francisco 
and the North to Melbourne at 130/- for American 
Trading Company. 

Nothing has been done for Africa or for U. K. 

Williams, Dimond & Company, acting as agents 
for the owners of American steamer “Cauto,” have 
put her on the berth from Puget Sound and San 
Francisco to Cuba, and we understand the whole 
cargo was quickly engaged. 

The American steamer “Governor Forbes,” 
which was sold some two months back to C. 
Henry Smith, Inc., for Norwegian account, has 
been chartered by the Pacific Commercial Com- 
pany at about $17,000 or $18,000, lump sum, to 
bring a cargo from Manila to San Francisco. 

Three of our local vessels have been chartered 
for wheat from Adelaide, Australia; the “Snow & 
Burgess” to San Francisco at $10.00, and the 
“Hawaii” and “Star of Poland” at 75/- and 70/- 
respectively, to Callao. Balfour, Guthrie & Com- 
pany are the charterers. 

The steamer “Prentiss” is reported bought by 
Andrew Mahony at $45,000. Steamer “Columbia” 
was bought by the Hammond Lumber Company 
under a thirty-days’ option, at about $430,000 and 
resold immediately at about $460,000 to the Globe 
Mills, Los Angeles. The Port Blakely Mills sold 
the “Wilbert L. Smith” and “Willis A. Holden,” 
both schooners, to Mobile, Alabama, parties at a 
reported price of $110,000 for the two schooners. 


CAPTAIN BLAIN IN BUSINESS. 


Captain John F. Blain, who retired as assistant 
manager of the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany on November Ist, has purchased an interest 
in the International Stevedoring Company of the 
Northwest, has been chosen a vice-president of 
that concern and will be in active charge of its 
Seattle branch. The International Stevedoring 
Company owns the Washington Stevedoring 
Company of Puget Sound and the Victoria and 
Vancouver Stevedoring Company of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Captain Blain went to sea at the age of 15 in 
1892 and by 1901 was in command of the brig 
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“Pitcairn” in the Pacific Coast-Philippine Islands 
trade. From 1901 to 1903, Captain Blain served 
as mate or master on the Pacific Mail steamer 
“City of Sydney,” the “Valencia,” the American- 
Hawaiian steamer “Californian,” the transports 
“Thomas,” “Sherman” and “Meade” and_ the 
“New York,” “St. Louis,” “St. Paul,’ “Haver- 
ford” and “Vaterland” of the American and Red 
Star lines. : 

He was master of the steamer “Custer” of 
the Philippine Island Service and master of the 
“Atlantic” during part of 1903-1904; executive and 
chief officer of the “Mejida” of the Imperial 
Ottoman Navy and of the steamer “Minnesota.” 
From June, 1905, to January, 1906, he held the 
position of navigating officer and instructor on 
board the Pennsylvania nautical school-ship 
“Saratoga.” He then commanded the “Penn- 
sylvania” in the Atlantic, Pacific and Alaskan 
trade. 

Leaving the sea in September 1908, Captain 
Blain acted as Government inspector on two 
Government steamers constructed at Portland, 
upon the completion of which he acecpted the 
managership of the Oregon Dry Dock Company. 
In 1911 he entered the Government service as 
assistant inspector of hulls at Norfolk, Virginia, 
being later transferred to Boston. He resigned 
this position to become assistant manager of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 

Captain Blain brings a wide experience and a 
thorough knowledge of the freighting business 
into his new activities and the International 
Stevedoring Company is to be congratulated on 
his acquisition. 


RESCUED FROM THE DEEP. 


Ambrose Bierce once wrote a volume on beetles 
preserved in amber. In the peat bogs of Ireland 
are frequently found the trunks of trees which 
have been preserved for thousands of years, and 
now it is the mud of Petaluma Creek which has 
given up after seven years a considerable number 
of oak logs, which had apparently been lost 
forever. 


In oak, as in other hardwoods, it is the gen- 
eral rule that the heaviest wood is the strongest 
and best. Therefore, when logs are thrown into 
a mill pond, those that sink to the bottom are, 
as a general rule, the best logs. 

When White Brothers, the pioneer hardwood 
dealers of San Francisco, were operating their 
own sawmill at Petaluma, they converted into 
lumber immense quantities of oak, mahogany, 
genezero and koa logs. Their mill pond was al- 
ways full of the choicest hardwood logs brought 
from all over the world and what was known as 
White Brothers’ Mahogany Mill at Petaluma 
was the scene of great industry and activity until 


“as ever. 
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the entire plant was moved to San Francisco 
several years ago. 

Seven years after the original cargo of logs 
was dumped into the lagoon, Mr. John McNear, 
the father of Petaluma and owner of the prop- 
erty upon which the mill formerly stood, decided 
to dredge out the lagoon in preparation for its 
new use as an industrial site. One of the largest 
clamshell dredgers was put on the job and, much 
to the surprise of the dredger crew, each bucket- 
ful brought up a fine big oak log. ‘These were 
thrown upon the bank and a schooner load of 
them has just been unloaded on the hay wharf 
in San Francisco for delivery to White Brothers. 

Far from showing any bad effects from their 
seven years’ submersion in the mud, the logs ap- 
pear to be greatly improved. They are sound 
and perfect and a great number of them will be 
made into the finest of quartered oak veneers. 
While not as valuable as English oak which is 
recovered from the bogs and marshes of that 
country and is worth $5000.00 per M. ft., these logs 
are greatly increased in value since they were 
originally submerged. 


A COUPLE OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


A customer encloses a photograph of a canvas- 
covered lap-streaked rowboat and writes that this 
boat was bought from O. Sheldon & Co. in 1891; 
was covered with canvas laid in Jeffery’s No. 7 
Black Soft Quality Marine Glue by his father in 
1892. The boat has been re-ribbed and a new 
gunwale put on but has never leaked a drop. 
The hull is almost as good as ever. The wonder- 
ful thing about this boat is that she is lap- 
streaked and yet the glue has held ever since 
it was put on and is still holding to-day as good 
The boat has been in service from two 
to four months every year and has always been 
pulled up on the beach. You can realize the 
wear on the canvas under such conditions. She 
has had service—hard service—and yet to-day 
she stands in a class by herself. We keep the 
canvas well painted; this combined with the 
Jeffery’s Marine Glue used is the whole secret. 

Another customer, a well known yacht de- 
signer, writes us: “Relating to Jeffery’s No. 1 
Black Extra Quality Marine Yacht Glue, I am 
thoroughly familiar with this excellent material. 
I have used it for more than thirty years, be- 
ginning when it was little known in this country. 
I am not now engaged in building, but I recog- 
nize its value for various classes of work. 

“T note that you claim for it a duration of four 
to six years; I used it in the deck seams of a 
small yacht in 1903 and I find it is still in very 
good condition.” 
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A Lap Streak Row Boat with a Splendid Service Record. 


IMPORTANT VLADIVOSTOK CONNECTION. 


With five new Japanese freighters under char- 
ter, Struthers and Dixon of San Francisco promise 
the despatch of a five-thousand-ton deadweight 
carrier from San Francisco to Vladivostok via 
Japanese ports every twenty days. The “Suki 
Maru” left the bay on November 29, the “Fuki 
Haun” will leave December 10, the ‘“Kotsu Maru,” 
December 20, and the “Keishan Maru,” Decem- 
ber 29. The frequency of the first batch of sail- 
ings is occasioned by the large freight offerings, 
but when the present accumulated freight has been 
worked off the sailings will be lengthened out 
until they are about. twenty days apart. The four 
boats mentioned with the “Kosoku Maru” will 
make up the Struthers and Dixon fleet for the 
present. 


VANCOUVER. 

The Canadian Robert Dollar Company has pur- 
chased forty acres on the north shore of Burrard 
Inlet, Vancouver, on which a big sawmill and 
docks will be erected. The mill will be electrical- 
ly operated and will have a capacity of from 
150,000 to 175,000 feet a day. The entire output 
of the mill will be exported. 


The Old U. S. Frigate ‘‘Franklin,’’ Which /Was Burned on October 2d to Obtain the Copper Fastenings in Her Hull. 


Installations and Materials 


REFRIGERATING MACHINERY NOW COMMON. 


No class of auxiliary machinery has made advances 
during the past two decades to compare with the im- 
provements and general application of refrigeration on 
board ship. It is not so long ago that a refrigerating 
machine on a freighter was considered an unwarranted 
luxury, but to-day hardly a large vessel of any class 
is built without a refrigerating machine on board. This 
has been brought about largely through the fact that 
mechanical refrigeration is more economical than the 
purchase of ice for the ships’ refrigerator at every 
port of call, The consumption of steam on the small 
one or two-ton refrigerating plants now largely used 
on freighters and oil tankers for the proper preservation 
of the ships’ stores is practically negligible and the 
upkeep, repairs and lubricating oil expense is ex- 
ceedingly small. 

The popularity, in fact the recognized necessity of 
the réfrigerating plant on board the modern ship is 
borne out by the fact that one concern, the Brunswick 
Refrigerating Company, has over 450 steamers equipped 
with its type of installation. The saving in avoiding 
the going bad of food stuffs, the ability to do without 
ice and the added efficiency of a vessel’s crew due to 
being served with better food wipe out the cost of in- 
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stallation in a very short time so that refrigerating 
machinery on shipboard has come to be considered an 
economy rather than an expense. 

Brunswick refrigerating plants have become very 
popular with shipowners and engineers along the Pa- 
cific Coast and such firms as the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company and the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany use these outfits extensively. 


LAUREL IN HEAVY DEMAND. 


Much has been‘said recently by the local press about 
California laurel and the unusual demand for this 
wood, It is a fact that California laurel is fast sup- 
planting the use of the more expensive hardwoods such 
as birch, which costs (f. 0. b. San Francisco) from 
30% to 50% more than laurel. The fact that Cali- 
fornia laurel can be finished to show the same, or 
better, results than birch and costs so much less 
money, makes this hardwood more popular than ever 
and the demand is growing fast day by day. 

One feature of the present hardwood situation is the 
quantity of Genezero lumber on the market. Some of 
the finest buildings in San Francisco have used this 
wood for their interior trim. It has always been used 
extensively in homes and it is one of the best cabinet 
woods on the market. Genezero (sometimes 
called Jenisero, or Peruvian mahogany) is 
much lower in price than most similar woods, 
and compares in that respect to quarter-sawed 
oak. At present there is probably among the 
different yards 500,000 feet of dry Genezero 
in fine condition for use. When finished nat- 
ural, Genezero gives the soft neutral brown 
tones so much desired at the present time, 
and the existence of such a large stock of 
thoroughly seasoned lumber in the market 
should make this wood a most desirable one. 


Lumber men all over the country have great 
hopes of a remarkable increase in business 
after the cessation of European hostilities. In 
fact, the United States Federal Trade Com- 
mission has taken up the matter of handling 
this European trade and is seeking competent 
men to be sent to Europe to investigate the 
different markets, and the best manner of han- 
dling the trade which every one expects will 
come in a large volume after the war. This, 
of course, will have a direct bearing on the 
domestic hardwood market, and undoubtedly 
cause a rise in prices. 

Before the war the export of American 
hardwood such as oak, ash, hickory, walnut, 
gum, etc. to Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, was enormous. This trade 
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was entirely destroyed. Great Britain put an embargo 
on-the importation of cabinet woods. The market was 
therefore disturbed at the opening of the war but has 
gradually adjusted itself. The resumption of European 
exports, however, will undoubtedly have a most stimu- 
lating effect upon the trade. 

A remarkable point in the hardwood situation is the 
reversion of demand from the soft foreign imported 
oaks to our American domestic oak which is, as a 
matter of fact, superior in every way to all the other 
oaks in the world. Architects and builders are every- 
where recognizing that our American wood is the best 
to use on account of its durability, liveliness of tone, 
lasting and wearing qualities. The good old-fashioned 
oak of our ancestors is sitll supreme to-day. 


THE NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


The following is a concise tabulation of the new navy 
programme, the vessels listed therein all to be actually 
laid down prior to July 1, 1919: 

Battleships.—Ten first-class battleships, carrying as 
heavy armor and powerful armament as any vessels of 
their class, to have highest practicable speed and greatest 
desirable radius of action; four of these at a cost, exclu- 
sive of armor and armament, not to exceed $11,500,000 
each, to be begun as soon as practicable. 

Battle cruisers.—Six battle cruisers, carrying suitable 
armor and as powerful armament as any vessels of their 
class, to have highest practicable speed and greatest de- 
sirabdle radius of action; four of these to cost, exclusive 
of armor and armament, not to exceed $16,800,000 each, 
to be begun as soon as practicable. 

Scout cruisers—Ten scout cruisers, carrying suitable 
protection and armament suited to their size and type, 
to have highest practicable speed and greatest desirable 
radius of action; four to cost, exclusive of armor and 
armament, not to exceed $5,000,000 each, to be begun as 
soon as practicable. 

Destroyers.—Fifty torpedo-boat destroyers, to have 
highest practicable speed and greatest desirable radius of 
action; twenty to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, 
not to exceed $1,200,000 each, to be begun as soon as 
practicable. 

Submarines.—Nine fleet submarines. 

Fifty-eight coast submarines, of which number three 
to have surface displacement of about 800 tons each, to 
cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed 
$1,200,000 each, and twenty-seven, which shall be best 
and most desirable and useful type of submarine which 
can be procured at cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, not to exceed $700,000 each, shall be begun as soon 
as practicable. 

Auxiliaries—Three fuel ships, one at cost not to ex- 
ceed $1,500,000, to be begun as soon as practicable; one 
repair ship; one transport; one hospital ship, at cost not 
to exceed $2,350,000, to be begun as soon as practicable; 
two destroyer tenders; one fleet submarine tender; two 
ammunition ships, one at cost, exclusive armor and ar- 
mament, not to exceed $2,350,000, to be begun as soon 
as practicable. 

boats.—Two gunboats, one at cost, exclusive of 
armor and armament, not to exceed $860,000, to be begun 
as soon as practicable. 

Contracts.—The sixty-six vessels directed herein to be 
begun as soon as practicable shall be contracted for or 

‘ shall be begun in navy yards within six months from 
date of approval of this act. 


MOTORSHIP “CHILE” VISITS PORT. 


The latest motorship to visit San Francisco was the 
“Chile,” a fine new craft built by Burmeister and Wain 
to the order of the East Asiatic Company. The molded 
dimensions of the “Chile” are 425 by 55 by 30.6 feet and 
she has a 9,500-ton deadweight capacity on 26 feet 5 
inches draft. The main engines are 6-cylinder, four- 
stroke, single-acting Diesels developing 1,550 h.-p. at 125 
revolutions. Electric power for operating all auxiliaries 
is furnished by three 2-cylinder Diesels rated at 90 h.-p. 
each. This equipment insures one unit as a stand-by at 
‘ all times. The “Chile” started on her first voyage De- 
cember 28 and has, therefore, been in service nine months. 

The deck installation on this ship consists of three- and 
five-ton electric winches, the five-ton winches absorbing 
about 15.h.-p. each. The control is through a hand wheel 
. and the manipulation as easy as is the handling of.a 
street-car control, While there is a man required to 
handle each winch, contrary to the usual Pacific Coast 
practice of having one man handle two winches, it 
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would seem a simple matter to so arrange the electric 
winches that one man could govern all the movements 
of a sling load. 

The engine-room of the “Chile” is remarkably roomy, 
there being ample space all around the engine-room aux- 
iliaries. A well-equipped machine shop is a part of the 
equipment and this is located in the starboard wing of 
the engine-room. As the space devoted to the engines 
is considerably larger than necessary, it is evident that 
these ships have plenty of room for their full deadweight 
capacity without encroaching on the engine-rooms. The 
engine-room crew consists of three licensed engineers, 
five assistants, two of whom are in charge of the elec- 
tric auxiliary equipment, and four oilers—a total of twelve 
men. The engine-room was found to be kept up ex- 
tremely well, everything being bright and clean and 
there was no evidence of any repairing or overhauling 
going on. The chief engineer of the boat stated that up 
to date there had been no work on the engines but what 
had been handled on board ship by the vessel’s own crew. 


LUBRICATION OF POPPET VALVE SUPER- 
HEATED STEAM ENGINES. 


The Thos. S. Watson Co., engineers, Milwaukee, give 
the following report covering costs of cylinder lubrica- 
tion for the 20x32 Nordberg Poppet Valve Engine at 
the plant of the Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
They state that this record surpasses any previous record 
to which they have had access, and in a letter addressed 
to the Nordberg Co., compliment that company very 
highly on the good performance of the machine: 

ROCKWELL MFG. CO. 
Cylinder Lubrication, July, 1916. 
Engine—Nordberg Poppet Valve—20” x 32” at 150 r. p.m. 


Running time, hours...............26. 224.5 
Gallons Cylinder Oil.................. 2 
Cost of i Pat OS stasra eats . 1.10 


Square feet of cylinder surface swept by piston rings 
per revolution—27.92 sq. ft. 


Surface swept per hour.................. 251,280 sq. ft. 
“for July, 1916............. 56,412,360 “ “ 
es “per gallon......... a aya esate BY 28,205,180 “ “ 
& OORT ss ircdadeseowsacsee aie 12,840 “ “ 

Steam pressume..............5: 150 lb. gauge 
Superheat ........... rer ....120° 
Average temperature..... oie 485° 


New Torpedo Netting Being Tried Out at the Newport Tor- 
pedo Station. The Photo Was Taken Just After a Dummy 
Torpedo Was Caught and Brought to the Surface. 
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The New Lietz Azimuth Instrument. 


NEW AZIMUTH INSTRUMENT. 


The illustration herewith depicts a simple apparatus 
which can at once be operated by any one either for 
shore, sun or star bearings, indicating direct and mag- 
netic course within the limit of accuracy necessary for 
safe navigation. Its chief claim for preference is the 
avoidance of the possibility of mistakes met with in 
azimuth instruments with complicated prisms, etc. The 
above instrument is manufactured by the A. Lietz 
Company, San Francisco. 


THE FUTURE OF INSULUMINUM. 


_Insuluminum, the patented new metal with heat-re- 
sisting qualities greatly superior to iron and steel, will 
undoubtedly play an important part in the industrial 
development of the future. So satisfactory and indis- 
pensable has its use proved to the manufacturers ot 
soot blowers and pyrometers that a demand has been 
created among the manufacturers of boilers, superheaters, 
economizers, stokers, annealing ovens, condensers, etc., 
for permission to use the material in those parts of 
their products that are exposed to continuous high tem- 
peratures, and arrangements are now being made by the 
licensees, the Diamond Power Specialty Company, where- 
by they may be supplied with the metal. 

Seldom has anything’as revolutionary as Insuluminum 
been accorded such a complete acceptance on its merits. 
Since its adoption the sales of Diamond Blowers have 
more than doubled in Volume, and the company’s esti- 
mate of sales for the “year beginning August 1, 1916, 


i 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HARDWOODS IN THE 


contemplates a further notable increase to a production 
to equip 1,000,000 horsepower of boilers annually. 

Hundreds of successful applicants of Diamond Insulu- 
minum Soot Blowers have been made in the hottest 
portions of the boilers in the past year. Blowers con- 
structed of the new metal are now installed, to men- 
tion a few locations, at the Central station plants of 
the Detroit-Edison, New York Edison, Commonwealth 
Edison, Columbus Railway and Light, and Toledo Rail- 
Light. 


NEW TORPEDO NETTING 


The photograph herewith shows the new torpedo net- 
ting being tried out at the Naval Torpedo Station at 
Newport, Rhode Island. The view shows the torpedo 
after it has been fired and caught by the catcher. The 
catcher consists of a network of half-inch wire cable on 
an “L”-shaped sliding steel frame and when in use on 
shipboard is about twenty-five feet from the vessel’s 
hull. As a torpedo hits the net, its head is held while 
the stern rises out of the water, allowing the propellers 
to race. 


PASSING OF THE “FRANKLIN.” 


The old United States frigate “Franklin” was burned 
on October 2, at Eastport, Maine, by a salvage com- 
pany to obtain the copper fastenings in her hull. The 
“Franklin” was built in Philadelphia in 1815 and had a 
length of 188 feet and a beam of 50 feet. In 1863 she 
was rebuilt and converted into a propeller, being fitted 
with a steam engine. At the time of rebuilding the old 
craft was lengthened out to 265 feet and her beam was 
increased to 53 feet 8 inches. Her gross tonnage was 
3172 and her displacement 5170 tons. She cost the 
Government $1,331,000 and was disposed of to the junk 
dealers for $16,766. 

The “Franklin,” as flag ship of the European squadron, 
sailed from New York June 28, 1867, with Admiral 
Farragut on board for a cruise to European waters 
lasting about eighteen months. During this time the 
staunch old craft visited nearly every seaport in Europe 
as well as many in Asia and Africa. Her removal severs 
one of the last links joining the new navy with the old. 


PORTLAND SHIPBUILDING COMPANY BUSY. 


The Portland Shipbuilding Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon, is quite busy at the present time. This yard 
specializes on river craft and has on hand a 110 foot 
stern wheeler for the Columbia and Cowlitz River Trans- 
portation Company, a fuel barge for the Port of Port- 
land and a derrick barge for the same corporation. 


STRATH BOATS FOR AUSTRALIA. 


The ten “Strath” freighters which are well known in 
the North Pacific trades were purchased some time ago 
by the Australian government which will use the fleet 
to move the Australian crops. The names of the boats 
are to be changed to “Australbush,” ‘Australpeak,” 
“Australcrag,” “Australrange,” “Australglen,” ‘‘Austral- 
poll,” ‘“Australdale,” “Australbrook,” ‘“Australinont” and 
“Australford.” 
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THE “ISAAC PERAL.” 


The accompanying photograph shows the launch of 
the submarine “Isaac Peral” recently completed for the 
Spanish navy by the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion of Quincy, Massachusetts. The “Isaac Peral” was 
built from designs furnished by the Electric Boat Com- 
pany. She has undergone a series of highly successful 
trials and Spanish sailors are now being trained in the 
handling of the craft in preparation for the trip across 
the Atlantic. 


GENERAL SHIPPING NOTES. 


The steamer ‘“Willapa,”’ sold last March to the Fried- 
berg Lumber Company of Cincinnati, was lost at sea 
on November 2 while bound from Bluefields to New 
Orleans. The “Willapa” was owned on this Coast by 
Sudden & Christensen. 

The Standard Shipbuilding Corporation of Shooters’ 
Island, New York, recently underwent a change of 
control. The new management has issued a statement 
in which it estimates sales of $11,000,000 for 1917 and 
profits of $3,500,000. 

The second “Royal Arrow” was launched during the 
month from the ways of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, Camden, N. J. She is 485 feet long, 62 feet 
3 inches beam and 39 feet 6 inches molded depth, 
equipped with triple expansion reciprocating engines, 
steam supplied by Scotch boilers and has a _ cargo 
capacity of 4,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. J. C. Wallace, formerly president of the Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Company, died at his home in Cleve- 
land on October 31. Mr. Wallace was widely known 
and respected throughout United States shipbuilding 
circles. 

Some interesting data is given in a recent number of 
the Panama Canal Record in regard to the use of the 


by the Fore 


Launch of the Submarine ‘Isaac Peral,’’ Built 
Mass., 


River Shipbuilding Corporation of Quincy, 
for the Spanish Government. 
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The “Colonel P. S. Michie,’’ Government Sea-Going Dredge, to 
Which the Passengers and Crew of the Burning 
“Congress’’ Were Transferred. 


Canal by sailing and motor ships. Up to September, 
1916, there had been 32 passages through the Canal by 
sailing ships and forty transits by motor ships. The 
grand total for all passages is 2166 with a total cargo- 
carrying capacity of 9,316,781 tons. Sailing ships trans- 
ported three-fourths of one per cent. of the cargo 
movement through the Canal and motor ships two and 
one-third per cent. 


The accompanying picture shows the British steamer 
“Marina.” The recent sinking of this vessel by a Ger- 
man submarine off the English coast has threatened to 
re-open the German-American controversy over the 
methods employed in the submarine warfare. 

The steel merchant shipbuilding in progress on Sep- 
tember 30, 1916, in the principal shipbuilding districts 
of the United States and of the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to returns to the United States Bureau of Navi- 
gation from American shipbuilders (including ships 
ordered but not begun) and according to Lloyds’ re- 
turns from British shipbuilders (covering only ships 
the construction of which has actually hécusy, were 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES | UNITED KINGDOM. 
Construc- Construc- 
District. No. |tion, gross District. No. |tion, gross 
tons. at. tons. 
Delaware River....| 90 419,213 | Newcastle..| 77 401,926 
Great Lakes....... 69 216,046 | Glasgow ...| 74 319,322 
Chesapeake Bay...| 41 213,796 | Greenock ..| 57 285,280 
San Francisco Bay.| 35 211,628 Belfast ....] 26 281,250 
Puget Sound and | 
Columbia River..| 32 | 182,090 | Sunderland| 56 220,004 
All others.......... 150 | 211,497 , All others..| 179 281,262 
TOthhs:6.5<5,01 | 417 | 1,454,270 | Total. .| 469 | 1,789,054 
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THE BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP. 


“A plant where a new principle in rotary pump 
operation and construction has been brought to the 
highest state of mechanical efficiency, both in manu- 
facture and the performance of the finished product.” 
This was the conclusion reached by Mr. J. S. Hines, 
publisher of the Pacitric Marine Review, after a 
recent visit to the Blackmer Rotary Pump Company, 
at Petoskey,- Michigan. He found in this northern 
Michigan port a most enterprising and thoroughly up- 
to-date plant manufacturing rotary pumps for ship- 
ment all over the world. The Blackmer pump has 
found favor with many of the largest corporations in 
the Americas and is found in ever increasing num- 
bers in the Orient. 

The Blackmer organization has been headed for 
the past four years by Mr. A. B. Klise, who has 
forced his firm into the front rank, widening its mar- 


ket and bringing its manufacturing methods to the — 


highest efficiency. Realizing that their pumps would 
be called upon to perform rigorous services far re- 
moved from any sources of repairs and be handled 
and assembled by men of practically no mechanical 
ability, the management of the Blackmer Rotary 
Pump Company set about so standardizing their 
pump that it has become practically fool proof. 
This has been accomplished through the installation 
of special precise machine tools designed for turning 
out the different parts of the Blackmer pump with 
great speed and accuracy. A pump thus made and 
subjected to the most rigid examination and testing 
before it leaves the shop, can hardly be assembled 
wrong. Again, these pumps are all made to gauge 
This is a 
part of the Blackmer “service” and spare parts can 


sizes and the parts are interchangeable. 


be obtained at any time by merely sending in the 
number and size of the pump for which they are 
needed. In this connection it is noteworthy that the 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Company has adopted a spare 
part price list that has been carefully worked out as 
to relative values, it being possible to purchase an 
entire pump one part at a time at the same total 
cost as would be paid for the assembled unit. 

The Blackmer rotary pump is constructed upon 
new mechanical lines, differing very materially from 
other rotary or centrifugal pumps and at the same 
time encroaching widely upon the field of the steam 
piston pump. The pump is positive in its action and 
close fitted and is made in solid iron, solid bronze, 
iron with iron lining, iron with bronze lining, and 
bronze with bronze lining. The pumps are mounted 
on self-contained bases for connection with gaso- 
line, oil or steam engines or electric motors, also on 
bases fitted with bearings and extended shaft for 
belt drive. 

While the principle on which the Blackmer 
pumps work was found to be correct it took sev- 
eral years of experimentation to arrive at the 
highest economical results through the increasing 
of the pump’s mechanical efficiency and the elim- 
ination of all unnecessary wear on moving parts. 
The buckets are hung in the rotor in such a way 
that they ride on the cylinder wall with a very 
light contact, similar to a balanced valve in a 
steam engine, thereby eliminating the scraping 
found in the ordinary sliding vane pump. The 
buckets have a provision for taking up their own 
wear, thus insuring them a perfect seat on the 
cylinder wall at all times. 

The Blackmer Rotary Pump Company claim to 
handle a larger volume of fluid with less power 
than any piston pump and since the action of 
their rotary pump is continuous while the piston 
pump has to overcome the inertia of a standing 
body of water at the beginning of each stroke, 
there is every reason to believe that the piston 
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pump cannot reach the economy of this compact 
fluid lifter. 

As compared with a centrifugal pump, the 
Blackmer Rotary has the following advantages: 
It has a positive suction, does not require priming, 
worn parts can be easily and cheaply replaced and 
the buckets themselves are provided with means 
of taking up their own wear. With the centrifugal 
pump, slight wear means heavy losses in efficiency 
and the pump always requires priming. 

The lined pump is a distinctive feature of the 
Blackmer Rotaries. The linings are made of semi- 
steel or very hard bronze and insure a hard, 
smooth wearing surface. These linings are in- 
terchangeable, very close fitting, but can be re- 
moved and replaced in a very few minutes time 
without the help of special tools or mechanics and 
without disturbing the connections or removing 
the pump from position. This independence of 
the machine shop or of skilled help is of vital im- 
portance in the many isolated places where the 
Blackmer Rotary has found favor. 

The Blackmer Rotary Pump Company has per- 
fected a fine line of bilge pumps running from 5 
to 500 gallons per minute capacity. These pumps 
also serve as excellent fire pumps and have given 
excellent accounts of themselves on a large num- 
ber of vessels where they are used for washing 
down decks and other purposes as well as keeping 
the bilges free. The bilge pumps are all lined 
pumps insuring a long life and the ability to re- 
place linings or parts at a proportionate cost to 
the assembled whole. 

Where power is wanted with the pumps, the 
Blackmer Company furnish General Electric, Wag- 
ner or Century motors for direct or alternating 
current and Bull Dog, Novo or Fairbanks-Morse 
gasoline engines. A line to their factory at Pe- 
toskey, Michigan, will bring their catalog in which 
will be found not only a complete description of 
their line of pumps but also much valuable data 
relative to power required to pump given amounts, 
frictional losses, etc. 


THE COASTING TRADE. 


It would be a great injustice to the owners of Amer- 
ican-built ships, now engaged in coastwise service, 
to permit foreign-built steamers to compete with 
them in domestic trade, for the reason that on 
account of wages and other conditions, foreign 
steamers have heretofore been built at about 60 or 
65% of the cost of building similar steamers in 
this country. 

American ship-owners have made investments in 
good faith, relying upon the protection which has 
always been afforded them by our Government in 
reserving for them the exclusive enjoyment of 


coastwise domestic trade. It would, of course, 


greatly depreciate their investments if cheaply 
built foreign steamers should be allowed to com- 
pete with them. This would also be a severe blow 
to the American shipbuilding industry. 

The admission of foreign built steamers to 
domestic coastwise trade is such an absolutely 
unnecessary and uncalled-for step that it is difficult 
to realize what could have inspired the idea. 
There is ample American tonnage to move all 
freight offering for movement in either direction 
on this coast, and I am informed the same condi- 
tion prevails on the Atlantic Coast. If all of our 
present steamers were sailing with full cargoes of 
freight, and leaving freight behind, there might be 
some excuse for admitting foreign steamers to the 
coastwise trade. As a matter of fact, however, 
there is not nearly enough freight to fully employ 
all of our home-built steamers. 

Insofar as intercoastal trade is concerned, the 
handling of lumber from this Coast to Atlantic 
Coast points, there might be some excuse for call- 
ing on foreign-built steamers, but there certainly 
is no excuse whatever for greatly depreciating, 
and, to a certain extent, confiscating, the property 
of American ship-owners engaged in local coast- 
wise trade. 
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Captain! keep tab on your orders 
THE 


CUMMINGS 
REVOLUTION INDICATOR 


Installed in the pilot house, Instantly shows whether 

engine is going ahead or backing 
Operated by a small rotary pump attached to main shaft 
and requires only a single line of small tubing from 
pump to bridge. Very simple and effective. 

If interested write 
Cummings Ship Instrument Works 

110 High Street, Boston, U. S. A. 
HALLORAN & GOLCHER, Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 
W. S. DePIERRIS CO., 103 Grand Trunk Dock, Seattle 


HARRISON DIRECT LINE 


REGULAR FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


London, Glasgow, Liverpool 
—and — 
North Pacific Ports 


(SAN PEDRO, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, 
PUGET SOUND, VICTORIA & VANCOUVER) 


BRITISH 2 FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


Liverpool London 
HULLS — CARGOES — FREIGHTS 


REGISTERED MAIL 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO,., 
AGENTS 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 
Portland, Oregon 


Tacoma and Seattle, Washington 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


She 
Ne Nad 
“UNDER ALL FLAGS” 


THE McNAB DIRECTION INDICATORS 


(Gold medal awards) Indicates engine movements, speed 
and revolutions on the bridge. Hundreds installed and 
included in specifications of 90% of steamers under con- 
struction in this country. 


THE McNAB PNEUMATIC COUNTERS 


Why connect complicated gear to operate your counters 
when it can be done pneumatically? 


THE McNAB “CASCADE” BOILER CIRCU- 
LATOR AND FUEL ECONOMIZER 


A Real Circulator that circulates and does economize by 
actual reports from a great number of installations made. 


THE WILLETT-BRUCE 5S. S. WHISTLE 
CONTROL 


The only control that has given satisfaction for years 
on all our transatlantic liners. Specified on a large 
number of vessels building. It gives regulation (auto- 
matic) fog signals, will not freeze up and assures a 
DRY, CLEAR, CRISP blast at all times. 


THE McNAB “FRIGIDOMETER” 


The iceberg detector, installed on the ‘‘Mauretania’’ and 
other liners. 


THE McNAB DRAFT GAUGE 
Indicates the ship’s draft and list in the Captain’s office. 


THE McNAB CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


D. E. FORD 
464 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Peninsula Shipbuilding 
Company 
BUILDERS OF SHIPS 


General Office and Yards: 
FOOT OF McKENNA AVENUE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


We welcome the opportunity of submitting 
competitive bids on the plans of any ship 
which can be built of wood. 

Ships under construction for our 
own account on ways and for sale. 
We use Douglas Fir for ship construction. 
It has Buoyancy and Strength. 
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